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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


The  present  report  is  submitted  as  a  statement  of  the  more 
important  matters  connected  with  the  organization  of  the  Society, 
and  its  first  year's  operations.  It  does  not  claim  to  be  a  record 
of  successes  achieved,  nor  of  great  progress,  nor  even  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  fruit-growing  interest  of  the  State ;  but  simply  of  the 
"  beginnings  "  of  the  Society,  and  of  its  efforts  to  organize  and 
develop  that  interest.  If  it  shall  be  found  to  contain  little  of 
practical  value,  it  will  more  fully  exhibit  the  need  of  such  a  work 
as  the  Society  proposes  to  do. 

The  Executive  Committee  entered  upon  their  duties  with  many 
misgivings, — the  work  assigned  them  was  ney  and  the  year  was 
one  of  discouragement  to  fruit  growers.  Their  aim  has  been  to 
establish  the  Society  upon  a  permanent  basis  and  demonstrate  its 
utility.  The  measure  of  success  which  has  rewarded  their  efforts 
is  due  to  the  active  co-operation  of  the  members  and  the  generous 
encouragement  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

My  personal  acknowledgments  are  due  to  my  associates  for  the 
uniformly  kind  assistance  which  has  lightened  the  otherwise  labori- 
ous duties  of  my  position  ;  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  furnished 
valuable  historical  memoranda  for  these  pages,  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  his  kind  forbearance  i»allow- 
ing  me  to  delay  the  completion  of  this  report  so  as  to  embrace  the 
proceedings  of  the  Winter  Meeting,  as  well  as  for  many  useful 
suggestions  in  relation  to  its  preparation  and  arrangement. 

GEO.  B.  SAWYER,  Secretary. 

WiscAssET,  February  15,  18T4. 
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Maine  State  Pomological  Society. 


TEAIN'SACTIONS   FOE   1873. 


The  Act  of  Incorporation  of  the  Maine  State  Pomological  So- 
ciety provides,  among  other  things,  that  "  said  Society  shall  have 
all  the  rights,  privileges  and  powers  conferred  by  the  laws  of  this 
State  upon  county  and  local  agricultural  societies,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  all  liabilities  imposed  by  existing  laws  upon  such  socie- 
ties, so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  to  the  objects  of  this 
Society."  This  provision  is  understood  to  impose  upon  the  Society 
the  duty  of  making  an  annual  report,  through  its  secretary,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  county  and  local  societies  are  required  to 
make  reports.  (R.  S.  chap.  58,  §  11.)  But  from  the  special  char- 
acter of  the  work  assigned  to  this  society  by  its  charter,  viz  :  "  the 
promotion  of  fruit  culture,"  the  statute  will  be  construed  as  so  far 
"  applicable  to  the  objects  of  this  society,"  as  to  authorize  the 
secretary,  while  following  the  outline  therein  prescribed,  to  sub- 
stitute the  technical  word  "  Pomology"  *  for  the  more  general 
term,  "Agriculture."  With  this  necessary  modification,  the  de- 
tails called  for  by  the  statute  will  be  embraced  in  the  following 
pages  and  accompanying  documents. 

But  it  is  proper  at  the  outset,  to  give,  in  this  first  report,  a 
history  of  the  origin  and  organization  of  the  Society,  and  a  sketch 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  its  formation.  This  will  involve  a 
glance  at  the  history  of  fruit-growing  in  the  State. 

Fruits  Indigenous  to  Maine. 

It  was  long  ago  demonstrated  that  most  of  the  fruits  which  are 
in  a  general  sense  adapted  to  temperate  climates  could  be  grown 
successfully  in  many  portions  of  this  State,  and  many  of  them  in 

*  "  Pomology,  n.     The  art  or  science  of  raising  fruit." — Webster, 
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all  parts  of  it.  Indeed,  many  valuable  fruits  are  indigenous  to  our 
soil.  The  late  Dr.  Holmes,  in  one  of  bis  publisbed  addresses, 
alluding  to  this  subject,  on  the  authority  of  William  Morrcll,  who 
"came  over  in  1623,  with  Capt.  Robert  Gorges,  to  Wessagusset, 
which  is  now  the  town  of  Wej^mouth,  Mass.,"  and  staid  a  year, 
mentions  as  indigenous  to  Ne\v  England,  the  wild  cherry,  filbert, 
walnut,  and  the  ground  nut,  (Glycine  apius,)"^  but  some  other 
authorities,  with  apparently  better  opportunities  for  observation 
than  Morrell  enjoyed,  give  a  more  extended  list. 

Josselyri,  the  author  of  "  New  England  Rarities,"  who  visited 
Maine  in  1638,  and  again  in  1663,  remaining,  the  first  time  a  little 
more  than  a  year,  and  the  last  time  eight  3'ears, — at  the  plantation 
of  his  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Josselyn,  (Deputy-Governor  of  the 
Province,  &c.,)  at  Scarboro',  and  of  whom  Mr.  Edward  Tucker- 
man,  in  his  introduction  to  a  recent  edition  of  that  rare  and  curi- 
ous book,  says — "  it  may  at  least  be  said,  that  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  other  person  knew  as  much 
as  he  did  of  the  botany  of  New  England," — mentions,  in  addition 
to  those  named  above,  the  strawberry,  blackberry,  raspberry, 
gooseberry,  red  and  black  currants,  "  Bill  Berry"  (whortleberry,) 
cloud-berry,  cranberry,  chestnuts,  "  llaw-lhorn,  the  Haws  being 
as  big  as  Services,  and  very  good  to  eat,  and  not  so  astringent  as 
.the  Haws  in  England,"  [by  which  the  editor  supposes  is  meant 
^CVa/cB^M-s  tome?ito.sa,  and  perhaps,  also,  G.  cuccinea,]  "  Plumb  Tree, 
-several  kinds,  bearing  some  long,  round,  white,  yellow,  red,  and 
black  Plumbs,  all  differing  in  their  Fruit  from  those  in  England."! 
-"  Vine  [grapes]  much  differing  in  the  Fruit,  all  of  them  very  fleshy, 
some  reasonably  pleasant;  others  have  a  taste  of  Gun  Powder, 
-and  these  grow  in  Swamps,  and  low,  wet  Grounds." 

Josselyn,  however,  does  not  locale  the  growth  of  the  vine  in 
New  England,  (a  point  in  regard  to  which  more  will  be  said  here- 
after;) but  in  order  to  do  this,  we  may  have  recourse  to  the 
works  of  Champlain,  the  chronicler  who  accompanied  de  Monts  in 
his  voyage  of  discover^'  along  the  coast,  southward  from  the  St. 
Croix,  in  1605. 

John  de  Laet,  in  a  geograpliical  work  of  high  reputation,  written 
in  the  Latin  language,  and  published  at  Leyden,  about  1614,  gives 

*  Dr.  Holmes  also  mentions  the  wild  plum,  cherry,  strawberry,  raspberry,  oil  nut  and 
beech  nut. 

t  "  The  plumbs  of  the  country  be  better  for  plumbs  than  the  cherries  be  for  cherries. 
They  bo  black  and  yellow;  about  the  bigness  of  damsons;  of  a  reasonable  good  taste." 
Wood's  A'ew  England  Prospect,  chap.  5, 
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an  account,  chiefly  derived  from  Champlain,  in  which  he  says, — 
"  Four  leagues  south  of  the  Kennebec,  following  the  direction  of 
the  coast,  there  is  a  bay  containing  in  its  bosom  a  large  number  of 
islands,  from  which  are  seen  the  lofty  summits  of  mountains  on 
the  main  land.  Eight  leagues  beyond,  the  river  Chouacoet  opens 
in  lat  43  deg.  45  min.,  having  several  islands  near  its  entrance, 
one  of  which  was  called  by  the  French  navigators  the  island  of 
Bacchus,  and  by  our  countrymen,  Wiingaerden  Eylandt,  (Vineyard 
Island,)  from  the  great  abundance  of  vines  found  growing  there. 
*  *  *  Walnut  trees  grow  here,  but  inferior  to  ours; 
vines  are  abundant,  and  it  is  said  by  the  French,  that  the  grapes, 
gathered  in  July,  make  good  wine."  (Folsom's  History  of  Saco 
and  Biddeford,  1830,  pp.  H,  18.) 

"The  'Island  of  Bacchus,'  with  which  the  French  navigators 
were  so  much  charmed,  is  doubtless  Wood  Island.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  the  vine  is  not  found  there,  nor  the  walnut."  [Ibid 
Appendix,  A.) 

Jenness  (Isles  of  Shoals,  p.  15,)  quotes  the  narrative  of  Cham- 
plain,  as  trustworthy,  and  calls  the  island  in  question  "  Richman's 
Island." 

Capt.  Smith  (1616)  also  speaks  of  "those  rocky  isles,"  as 
"furnished  with  good  woods,  springs,  fruits,"  &c.,  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  he  refers  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals. 

So  great  is  the  facility  with  which  many  European  plants  have 
adapted  themselves  to  this  country,  that  without  the  aid  of  earlier 
observers,  it  would  be  impossible,  at  this  day  to  say  as  to  many 
trees  and  plants  now  found  growing  here,  whether  they  are  exotic, 
or  common  to  both  hemispheres.  And  so,  while  the  apple  and 
pear  have  become  "nearly  naturalized  in  the  United  States,"  and 
trees  of  both  may  be  found  growing  wild  in  thickets  and  in  the 
margins  of  woods  in  many  places  in  New  England,  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  no  variety  of  either  is  indigenous  to  this  section  ; — 
the  choke  berry  [Pyrus  arbutifolia,)  and  the  several  species  of 
thorns  (Gratcegea,)  probably  furnishing  the  nearest  approach  to 
them.  But  the  spontaneous  growth  of  other  fruit-bearing  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines,  together  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
favorableness  of  the  climate,  as  well  as  the  high  expectations  * 

•  *'  The  vines  afiford  great  store  of  grapes,  which  are  very  big,  both  for  the  grape  and 
cluster;  sweet  and  good.  These  be  of  two  sorts, — red  and  white.  There  is  likewise  a 
smaller  kind  of  grape  which  groweth  in  the  islands  fot  Massachusetts  Bay,]  which  is 
sooner  ripe  and  more  delectable;  so  that  there  is  no  known  reason  why  as  good  wine  may 
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entertained,  of  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  the  new  country, 
must  have  induced,  and  warranted  the  earliest  settlers  in  attempt- 
inp^  the  improvement  of  the  indigenous  fruits  by  cultivation,  and 
by  such  auxiliary  and  artificial  means  of  amelioration  as  were  then 
known,  or  as  circumstances  permitted  them  to  employ  ;  as  well  as 
in  the  introduction  of  the  better  fruits  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  in  the  mother  country.  As  to  how  far  and  with  what 
degree  of  success  these  processes  were  attempted  in  this  State, 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  we  have  only 
meagre  accounts ;  but  some  isolated  facts  have  been  hastily 
gathered  in  relation  to 

The  History  of  Orcharding  in  Maine, 

which  are  introduced  merely  as  contributions  to  an  interesting  his- 
torical study,  and  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  orcharding 
is  not  a  "  modern  invention  "  in  this  State,  but  that  it  has  a  history 
reaching  back  to  the  time  of  the  earliest  settlement,  quite  as  remote 
and  full  of  interest,  and  as  extensive  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, as  that  of  the  same  industry  in  the  so-called  "  older  States." 

Dr.  Holmes,  in  the  address  before  referred  to,  (see  Agricultural 
Report  1855,  page  223,)  says, — "  It  is  very  probable  that  the  his- 
tory of  most  of  the  orchards  and  fruit  culture  in  Maine,  being 
comparatively  of  recent  date,  might,  by  a  little  well-directed  effort, 
be  learned  and  recorded."  But  this  effort  seems  never  to  have 
been  made  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  while  the  history  of  every  old 
orchard,  and  almost  of  every  individual  tree,  in  Massachusetts, 
has  been  sought  out  and  recorded  by  dilligent  and  competent 
students,  Maine  has  no  written  history  in  that  department  ;  and 
this,  doubtless,  led  Dr.  Holmes  to  add, — "  but  that  of  the  older 
sections  of  New  England,  whence  Maine  was  settled,  is  not  so 
easily  ascertained."  This,  of  course,  applies  to  the  interior  towns, 
which  were  in  fact,  settled  largely  from  the  sources  indicated  ;  and 
not  to  the  older  and  original  settlements  on  and  near  the  seaboard  ; 
and  I  wish  it  understood  that  it  is  not  myipurpose  to  criticise,  in 
a  controversial  spirit,  the  remarks  of  the  learned  Doctor,  but 
rather  to  ascertain  his  true  stand-point,  and  reconcile  his  state- 
ments with  ascertained  facts  and  necessary  inferences. 

It  might  be  as  truly  said   of  Massachusetts  as  of  Maine,  "  that 

not  be  made  in  those  parts  as  in  Bordeaux  in  France;  being  under  the  same  degree." 
New  England  Prospect,  chap.  V.  Expectations  which  it  has  taken  two  centuries  to 
realiie! 
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the  history  of  most  of  its  orchards  and  fruit-culture,  is  compara- 
tively of  recent  date."  The  instances  recorded,  of  very  old  trees 
there,  are,  of  course,  confined  to  the  limited  area  of  the  early 
settlements. 

The  people  of  the  two  sections,  though  differing  much  in  their 
theological  and  political  opinions,  were  of  one  nationality,  and 
had  interests  and  tastes  in  common.  Communication  by  means  of 
sailing  vessels  was  easy  and  frequent.  There  were  wealthy  plan- 
ters and  prosperous  farmers  in  both  sections.  Prior  to  the  year 
1640,  the  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  Pemaquid  and  the  "  Sheepscot 
Farms"  (Newcastle,)  were  extensively  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  in  that  year  agricultural  products  were  exported  from  the  first 
mentioned  point,  to  Massachusetts,  (See  "  Ancient  Dominions  of 
Maine,"  by  R.  K.  Sewall,  Esq.,  pages  122-3.)  Josselyn  describes 
the  population  in  the  vicinity  of  Pemaquid  as  "  magistrates,  hus- 
bandmen and  fishermen  ;  of  the  magistrates,  some  be  Royalists, 
the  rest  perverse  spirits ;  the  like  are  the  planters  and  fishers,  of 
which  some  be  planters  and  fishers  both — others  mere  fishers." 

In  this  connection,  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  again  from  Prof. 
Tuckerman's  notes  to  "  New  England  Rarities,"  wherein  much 
valuable  information  has  been  collected  bearing  on  the  subject 
under  consideration.  At  page  20,  (Introduction,)  he  says  in  a 
note : 

"Interleaved  almanacs  of  1646-48,  cited  by  Savage  (Winthrop  N.  B.,  vol.  ii,  p.  332). 
mention  "Tankard"  and  "  Kreton "  (perhaps  Kirton)  apples,  as  well  as  Russetins, 
Pearmains,  and  Long-Red  Apples;  beside  "the  great  pears,"  and  apricots,  as  grown 
here. — In  the  Records  of  the  Governor  and  CoinpaDy  of  iUassachusetts  Bay  (Records  of 
Mass.,  vol.  i,  p.  24),  there  is  an  undated  memorandum,  "To  provide  to  send  to  Newe 
England  *  *  *  stones  of  all  sorts  of  fruites;  as  peaches,  plums,  filberts,  cherries, 
pear,  aple,  quince  kernells,"  Ac.,  which  the  "First  General  Letter  of  the  Governor," 
Ac,  of  the  17th  April,  1629,  again  makes  mention  of  (ibid.,  p.  392);  and  Josselyn 
(Voyages,  p.  189)  ramarks  on  the  "  good  fruit"  reared  from  such  kernels.  But,  if  this 
were  the  only  source  of  our  ancestors'  English  fruit,  the  names  which  they  gave  to  the 
seedlings  must  have  been  vague." 

It  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  some  of  these  seeds  were  sent 
into  Maine ;  as  they  were  to  be  provided  "  to  send  to  Newe  Eng- 
land," and  the  settlements  at  Kittery,  York,  Scarborough,  &c., 
and  at  Pemaquid  and  "  Sheepscot  Farms  "  embraced  many  per- 
sons who  had  been  prominent  and  influential  in  the  old  country, 
and  the  art  of  husbandry  was  quite  as  far  advanced  with  them  as 
in  Massachusetts  proper.  And  Josselyn,  it  will  be  remembered, 
who  mentions  the  "good  fruit,"  spent  almost  the  whole  of  his 
time  while  in  New  England,  in  Maine,  and  obtained  here  what 
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knowledge  he  had  of  the  country.  Moreover,  he  is  charged  by  the 
editor  of  his  works,  (page  6,)  with  a  "  dislike  to  the  Massachusetts 
government  and  people,  which  *  *  *  may  not  unfairly  be 
connected  with  his  brother's  political  and  religious  differences  with 
Massachusetts."  This,  together  with  his  exclusive  residence  in 
Maine,  gives  to  his  rare  and  valuable  works  a  local  character, 
which  is  my  only  justification  for  having  quoted  from  them  so  freely 
as  I  have  done. 

From  these  early  plantings,  most  likely  originated  the  trees  near 
"Old  Orchard  beach"  in  Saco,  now  well  known  as  a  place  of 
summer  resort.  "  This  name  arose  from  a  growth  of  apple  trees 
formerly  near  the  beach,  planted  at  a  very  early  period  ;  some  of 
them  remained  as  late  as  1770."  (Hist.  Saco  and  Biddeford,  p. 
314  )  The  apple  tree  is  of  comparatively  slow  growth,  and,  under 
favorable  conditions,  of  long  duration ;  and  if  we  assign  to  these 
trees,  which  a  hundred  years  ago  were  in  the  last  stages  of  decay, 
the  average  longevity  of  their  kind,  it  will  carry  the  date  of  their 
planting  back  to  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  New  England. 

When  we  find  scattering  trees  known  to  be  of  great  age,  the 
early  individual  history  of  which  is  not  known,  (as  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  very  old  trees  in  Maine,)  we  may  well  infer  that 
originally  there  were  others  in  the  same  locality,  and  that  it  is  not 
those  which  were  first  planted  wliich  have  survived  the  longest. 

Happily,  however,  we  are  not  left  altogether  to  conjectures 
and  inferences.  We  have  well  authenticated  examples  of  trees 
planted  and  bearing  fruit,  in  this  State,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  trees  now  standing  indicating  an  age  of  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ;  a  few  of  which  will  be  cited. 

The  Maine  Historical  Society,  in  their  field-day  exercises  at 
York,  the  site  of  the  ancient  "  Agamenticus  "  or  "  Gorgeana,"  in 
1870,  had  pointed  out  to  them,  the  trunks  of  two  apple  trees,  very 
much  decayed  indeed  but  one  ot  them  still  bearing  fruit.  For  the 
following  particulars,  which  have  not  been  published,  I  am  in- 
debted to  Rufus  K.  Sewall,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Society,  and 
himself  an  indefatigable  historian. 

"  The  bearing  tree  stood  on  land  which  was  originally  the  home- 
stead farm  of  Thomas  Gorges,  an  early  mayor  of  "  Gorgeana,"  and 
Governor  of  the  Province,  who  established  himself  there  about  the 
year  1641.  Tradition  averred  that  this  tree  had  been  brought 
over  from  England  in  a  tub,  and  re-planted  where  it  then  stood, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.     The  heart  of  the  tree  was 
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quite  rotted  out,  but  some  leaf  and  fruit-bearing  branches  bore  up 
with  vigor  against  the  decaj'^  and  waste  of  time.  The  fruit  was  of 
small  size,  but  fair  ;  and  several  of  the  apples  were  gathered  by  the 
Hon.  S.  P.  Benson,  with  a  view  to  raise  new  stocks  from  the  seeds." 

Mr.  Sewall  also  communicates  information  respecting  some  very 
old  trees  upon  the  farm  of  his  father,  Rufus  Sewall,  Esq.,  in 
Edgecomb,  and  in  that  vicinity,  as  follows  : 

"  Orchard  relics  (of  the  pear,  the  large  black  cherry  and  apple) 
half  a  century  ago  marked  the  east  bank  of  the  Sheepscot,  below 
Wiscasset  bay,  of  which  but  one  or  two  specimens  now  remain. 
A  "  pumpkin  sweet,"  thirty  inches  in  diameter  at  its  base,  spread- 
ing into  a  top  of  immense  size  and  hight,  known  to  have  been  an 
old  tree  in  1805,  but  still  fruitful,  (the  fruit  elongated  and  of  fair 
size)  stands  on  this  farm.  A  pear  tree  stood  on  a  higher  elevation 
and  further  back.  Its  fruit  was  small  and  hard,  but  of  agreeable 
flavor.  It  was  much  decayed,  but  still  fruitful,  half  a  century 
ago  ;  and  has  now  entirely  disappeared.  There  were  apple  trees 
of  large  size,  bearing  acid  fruit,  which  have  long  since  disappeared. 
Of  the  planting  of  these  trees  no  /record  exists  even  in  tradition. 
They  mark  the  remains  of  ancient  civilized  homes  of  European 
life,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  early 
English  or  French  *  colonization  at  this  point." 

Mr.  Sewall  also  calls  my  attention  to  the  following  account 
which  is  condensed  from  his  valuable  work,  "  The  Ancient  Domin- 
ions of  Maine  :" 

In  1652,  John  Mason  obtained  title  to  a  tract  of  land  from 
"  Oven's  Mouth  "  to  Sheepscot  falls,  which  covered  the  site  of  an 
ancient  plantation,  appearing  in  the  earliest  records  of  English  life 
in  New  England  as  the  "  Sheepscot  Farms,"  of  some  fifty  families, 
and  known  then  as  the   "  garden  of  the  East,"  and  is  the  site  ot 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  for  a  long   period   in  the  early  history  of  Maine,  the 
French  government  claimed  jurisdiction  of  all  the  territory  eastward  of  the  Kennebec, 
and  made  many  attempts  at  colonization  along  the  coast.     (Williamson's  History  of 
Maine;  Johnston's  Pemaquid.)     The  French  people,  in   rural  communities,  have  always 
been  distinguished  for  their  horticultural  tastes.     Hence,  Longfellow,  (Evangeline,  part 
first,)  in  describing  "  the  beautiful  village  of  Grand-Pre,"  finds  occasion  to  say — 
"  West  and  south  there  were  fields  of  flax,  and  orchards  and  cornfields 
Spreading  afar  and  unfenccd  o'er  the  plain;" 
— and  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Hamilton,' of  Cornwallis,  N.  S.,  (a  gentleman  of  high 
culture,  and  an  enterprising  pomologist,)  whose  estates  lie  in  the  same  "beautiful  val- 
ley," that  as  to  the  "  orchards"  at  least,  the  lines  quoted  are  literally  true.     He  says 
some  of  the  old  trees  are  still,  or  were  recently  standing,  in  a  decayed  condition.     The 
fruit  was  mostly  sour  and  of  inferior  quality — similar  to  much  of  that  found  in  the  very 
old  orchaids  of  Maine. 
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the  present  towns  of  Newcastle  and  Edgecomb.  Among  the 
oldest  relics  of  ancient  civilization  on  the  banks  of  the  Sheepscot 
are  found  the  remains  of  old  apple  trees. 

Walter  Philips  was  a  noted  gardener  and  public  oflScer  within 
this  territory  from  1660  to  1676.  His  house,  surrounded  with  an 
apple  orchard,  stood  on  a  great  hill  just  below  the  lower,  or  "  salt- 
water falls"  of  the  Daraariscotta river. 

In  16T6  the  Sheepscot  settlements  were  broken  up  and  the  in- 
habitants driven  away  by  the  Indians.  Philips  fled  to  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  many  of  the  other  inhabitants  to  Boston,  whence  they 
returned  in  1682.  Prior  to  their  return  they  met  in  Boston  and 
"  did  joyntly  Bind  themselves  to  stand  to  severall  articles  of  Agree- 
ment," &c.,  one  of  which  provided  that  "  with  the  exception  of 
their  yrm7  trees,  their  barns  and  fencing  stuff,"  they  were  "to 
relinquish  all  former  rights,  titles,  and  privileges."  * 

Hon.  E.  Wilder  Farley  of  Newcastle,  whose  farm  appears, 
according  to  Mr.  Sewall's  description  above,  to  embrace  the  pre- 
cise location  of  a  portion  of  the  Philips  orchard,  furnishes  me  the 
following  interesting  memoranda  concerning  the  old  orchards  of 
Newcastle,  information  which  was  sought  by  me  and  furnished  by 
him  without  any  thought  of  the  coincidence  of  location  above  re- 
ferred to,  but  which  seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  an  orchard 
still  standing,  with  a  continuous  history  of  more  than  two  hundred 
years ;  and  may  possibly  entitle  Walter  Philips  "  the  upright 
magistrate  and  planter  of  New  Dartmouth "  to  the  additional 
distinction  of  being  the  first  regular  orchardist  in  Maine,  f 

Mr.  Farley's  letter  contains  so  much  valuable  information,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  history  of  orcharding  in  his  locality,  but 
also  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  orcharding  in  general,  that  I 
feel  justified  in  inserting  it  at  length,  ommitting  only  the  formal 
parts.     He  says : 

"  My  grandfather  came  on  the  farm,  most  of  which  I  now 
occupy,  in  1772  or  1773.  My  understanding  is  that  its  principal 
field,  bordering  on  the  Damariscotta  river,  was  then  pretty  well 
cleared  and  cultivated.  Fifty  years  since,  there  were  standing  in 
that  field  a  dozen  or  more  apple  trees,  most  of  them  of  large  size, 
rough,  homely  and  ancient;  some  of  them  two  to  two  and  one-half 

*  Thornton's  Pemaquid  papers. 

f  Circumstances  seetn  to  indicate,  however,  that  the  "  Old  Orchard"  in  Saoo,  the 
"Gorges  tree"  in  York,  and  those  mentioned  as  having  stood  on  the  upper  "Sheepscot 
Farms,"  as  well  as  some  yet  to  be  mentioned  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  were  all  of  an  earlier 
date  than  can  be  assigned  with  certainly  to  the  planting  of  Philips'  orchard. 
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feet  in  diameter.  One,  and  the  last,  which  I  had  cut  about  ten 
years  since,  was  three  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  These  trees  were 
not  set  out  with  any  regularity  ;  they  were  in  groups  of  two  and 
three,  and  the  groups  from  ten  to  thirty  rods  apart.  Those  trees 
are  all  gone ;  at  the  time  mentioned  they  had  evidently  passed 
their  prime.  As  a  boy  I  tested  the  quality  of  their  fruit  as  often 
as  I  could  get  it,  being  good  for  my  pockets  full  at  any  one  raid. 
As  I  recollect,  the  fruit  was  mostly  summer  and  fall  varieties  and 
very  toothsome ;  in  shape  and  flavor  different  from  the  standard 
varieties  now  most  common  in  New  England.  They  had  their 
names,  some  of  which  I  recollect,  for  instance — Rusty  Coat,  a 
delicious  little  apple,  shaped  like  a  strawberry,  rather  dry ;  Bailey 
Apple,  Long  John,  Betsey  Apple,  a  family  name;  Honey  Sweet, 
tree  which  was  three  feet  in  diameter ;  Miller  Apple,  from  the 
mealy  appearance  of  its  skin. 

Within  the  same  field  was  a  garden  fenced  in,  containing  a  num- 
ber of  trees  within  the  enclosure,  one  of  which  was  called  the 
Garden  Sweet,  and  sweet  it  really  was.  These  trees  were  smaller 
and  evidently  younger  than  those  I  have  described  as  standing  in 
groups,  and  were  undoubtedly  planted  by  my  grandfather.  They 
are  gone. 

Nearly  opposite  my  house,  and  about  seven  rods  distant  from  it, 
stands  a  large  apple  tree  upon  the  old  Barstow  field,  with  which  I 
have  been  familiarly  acquainted  for  nearly  all  of  the  fifty-seven 
years  I  have  lived  in  this  world.  It  has  changed  very  little  in  fifty 
years.  Its  fruit  is  poor  in  quality  and  quantity.  It  is  two  and 
one-half  feet  in  diameter  two  feet  from  the  ground.  I  have  never 
tested  the  age  of  apple  trees  by  counting  the  rings  on  the  stump, 
but  I  should  set  the  age  of  that  tree  at  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  3^ears.         *         *         * 

Some  choke  pear  trees  on  the  Hopkins  farm,  north  of  mine,  one 
and  one-half  feet  in  diameter,  now  decayed,  go  back  one  hundred 
years  at  least. 

Like  myself,  I  suppose  you  have  heard  old  people  descant  upon 
the  productiveness  of  certain  trees  in  their  neighborhoods, .bearing 
twenty-five,  thirty  and  thirty-five  bushels. 

Did  the  first  apple  trees  in  Maine  and  other  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  attain  to  a  greater  size 
than  their  descendants  ?  Did  they  produce  more  largely  than  their 
successors  ?     If  so,  I  think  the  virgin  soil  should  have  the  credit." 

Of  a  valuable  apple  formerly  largely  cultivated  in  the  neighbor- 
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ing- town  of  Bristol,  Mr.  Farley  says:  "I  have  it  upon  what  I 
consider  good  authority,  that  the  ancestral  tree  of  the  hightop- 
sweetings,  once  so  common  and  productive  on  the  farms  in  the 
Walpole  District,  formerly  a  part  of  Bristol,  was  brought  from  the 
south  shore  of  Massachusetts,  probably  Hanover,  one  hundred 
years  ago,  by  a  member  of  the  Woodward  family  (ship  carpenters) 
which  emigrated  from  there.  Those  trees  are  rapidly  passing' 
away." 

The  following  facts  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  0.  St.  C. 
O'Brien  of  Pemaquid  Falls,  Bristol,  an  indefatigable  student  of  the 
history  of  that  interesting  locality,  (the  settlement  of  which  was 
effected  in  1607,)  tending  to  show  that  the  first  fruit  trees  culti- 
vated in  Maine,  or  probably,  in  New  England,  were  at  that  point. 

"There  are  the  remains  of  some  very  old  apple  trees  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pemaquid  river,  but  nobody  with  whom  I  have  talked 
has  any  tradition  as  to  when  they  were  planted,  or  by  whom.  I 
am  credibly  informed  that  some  sixty  years  ago  there  were  the 
remains  of  apple  trees  to  be  seen  on  what  is  called  the  '  Michael 
field,*  at  Pemaquid  Falls.  This  is  the  place  where  Michael  Clary, 
or  McClary,  was  murdered  by  O'Neil,  in  1788,  whence  it  derives 
its  name ;  it  is  also  the  spot  where  Thomas  Gyles  was  murdered 
by  the  Indians  in  1689."  [Judge  Gyles  was  attacked  and  slain  by 
the  Indians  while  at  work  with  his  sons  in  his  own  field.] 

"  The  oldest  tree,  now  living  and  bearing  apples,  in  the  town  of 
Bristol,  is  on  the  farm  of  David  Chamberlain,  Esq.  'It  is,'  Mr, 
ChamLerlain  says,  '  certainly  known  to  be  over  two  hundred  years 
old.'  It  is  a  tree  of  very  large  size,  and  still  bears  a  few  small, 
Bour  apples.  Fifty  years  ago  it  bore  a  large  crop  regularly  every 
other  year.     It  was  a  very  large  tree  in  1745."  * 

"  I  have  seen  the  remains  of  very  old  apple  trees  on  the  '  Point 
of  Land'  on  the  Damariscotta  river,  where  Darius  Wentworth 
lives,  also  in  the  woods  directly  west  of  Bristol  Mills,  where  old 
cellars  and  the  traces  of  cultivation  are  well-marked,  but  where 
the  timber  is  now  of  considerable  size.  No  one  seems  to  know 
anything  about  their  origin.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  the  traces 
of  the  homes  and  plantations  of-  settlers,  who  were  driven  away 
by  the  Indians,  or  who  deserted  them  during  the  Revolutionary 
War." 

*  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  member  of  this  Society,  and  a  gentleman  of  unquestioned  in- 
telligence and  veracity.  His  statements,  made  to  me  personally,  and  more  fully  than  in 
Dr.  O'Brien's  letter,  are  substantiated  by  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  — Sec. 
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"  In  the  year  1753,  a  party  came  up  from  the  vicinity  of  the  fort 
to  fish  for  alewives,  at  the  Pemaquid  Falls  ;  twelve  of  these  were 
killed  by  the  Indians.  Their  friends  carried  their  bodies  down  in 
bodts,  and  laid  them  under  an  apple  tree  which  stood  some  fifty 
rods  north  of  the  fort.  This  tree  was  a  very  large  and  old  one  at 
that  time.  Mr.  Hackleton  says  this  on  the  authority  of  Mrs. 
Curtis,  great-grandmother  of  Daniel  and  Sylvanus  Curtis.  There 
are  persons  now  living  who  have  heard  her  often  tell  the  story 
and  of  her  seeing  the  bodies  under  the  apple  tree.  There  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  this  tree  was  planted  by  the  very  first  settlers 
at  Pemaquid." 

".There  are  the  remains  of  very  old  apple  trees  at  New  Harbor, 
in  this  town,  which  no  person  knows  the  history  of.  The  father 
of  Mr.  William  Plummer  of  South  Bristol,  came  from  New  Hamp- 
shire in  the  year  1767,  having  purchased  the  'Wirling'  or  '  Wor- 
ling'  place.  He  came  prepared  to  plant  apple  trees,  &c.,  but  on 
his  arrival  found  an  orchard  of  large  trees  in  good  condition,  some 
of  which  are  still  standing." 

One  more  quotation  from  a  high  authority  (North's  History  of 
A-ugusta,  page  175,)  is  all  that  need  be  added  in  relation  to  the 
Pomological  History  of  the  ancient  town  of  Bristol : 

"John  North,  ancestor  of  the  Norths  of  Augusta,  came  from 
Cloneen,  in  Kings  County,  Ireland,  in  about  1730.  *  *  * 
In  1732,  he  removed  to  Pemaquid  and  settled  at  the  head  of  Johns 
river,  in  the  then  newly-named  Dunbar  town  of  Harrington,  now 
Bristol.  There  he  built  a  house,  cleared  land,  set  out  apple  trees 
and  cultivated  a  garden  ornamented  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and 
died  about  ten  years  after,  and  was  buried  at  Fort  Frederick 
burying-ground,  Pemaquid.  The  cellar  of  his  house  may  be  seen 
at  the  present  day,  the  walls  still  standing ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
shrubs,  the  damask  and  primroses  and  barberry  bushes  ;  and  some 
very  old  apple  trees  remain  which  stood  there  when  a  lady  now 
[1870]  ninety -two  years  old  came  with  her  father  to  Bristol,  at 
the  age  of  six  years,  and  they  were  'very  old  trees  then.'" 
Judge  North  adds  in  a  foot-note,  "MS.  letter  of  Wm.  Hackel- 
ton,  Esq.,  dated  Pemaquid,  Oct.  9,  18G9,  who  names  Mrs.  Blunt 
as  the  ancient  lady.  He  says  :  '  There  are  remains  of  a  brick- 
yard which  tradition  says  was  worked  by  the  North  family,  and 
that  he  is  informed  the  old  people  went  to  what  was  known  as 
Mrs.  North's  garden  to  get  plum  and  cherry  trees,  barberry  bushes, 
&c.     The  ox-eyed  daisy,  or  white  weed  as  it  is  usually  called, 
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was   cultivated   in,   and  spread   from   that   garden   all  over  our 
farms.' " 


I  have  thus  presented,  much  more  fully  than  was  my  original 
intention,  the  history  of  some  of  the  remarkable  orchards  and 
individual  trees  found  to  have  existed  in  the  State  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  presented  anything 
new,  (it  is  not  the  province  of  history  to  create  facts)  but  to  have 
collected  from  various  and  independent  sources  conclusive  proof 
of  the  proposition  laid  down  at  the  outset,  that  orcharding  in 
Maine  has  a  history  quite  as  remote  and  instructive  as  in  any 
other  of  the  States.  The  citations  made  are  chiefly  from  standard 
works  of  general  or  local  history,  and  are  all  the  more  valuable 
because  originally  written  as  mere  incidents  of  general  history, 
and  without  the  temptation  to  magnify  their  importance  in  the 
interest  of  Pomology,  If  they  are  thought  tedious,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  endeavored  to  make  them  sufBcieutly  i'ull  to  show 
their  relation  to  times,  places  and  persons  ;  and  my  principal  difiS- 
culty  has  been  in  determining,  among  the  mass  of  materials  found, 
what  to  omit  in  order  to  bring  the  work  within  reasonable  limits. 

In  itself  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether  the  old 
orchards  of  Maine  are  a  few  years  older  or  more  modern  than 
those  of  other  States  ;  but  every  well  authenticated  record  of  suc- 
cess in  the  past  is  an  encouragement  for  the  future,  and  when 
people  assert  that  "  fruit  cannot  be  grown  profitably  in  Maine," 
it  is  well  to  show  them  that  it  has  been  done,  and  to  call  to  mind 
the  homely  adage,  "  what  man  has  done  man  may  do." 

The  instances  already  cited  of  successful  fruit  culture,  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  our  history  down  to 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Toward  the  end  of 
that  period  orchards  were  multiplied  in  the  State,  not  only  on  the 
seaboard  but  in  the  interior,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be 
impossible  within  the  proper  limits  of  this  report  to  record  their 
history.  I  shall  therefore,  in  the  few  remaining  pages  to  be 
devoted  to  this  part  of  the  work,  speak  of  persons  and  societies 
and  of  eras  in  fruit  culture  rather  than  of  trees  and  orchards. 

The  beginning  of  the  present  century  marks  an  important  era  in 
the  history  of  improved  fruit  culture  in  the  State,  and  the  materials 
are  not  wanting  for  a  full  history  of  the  subject  from  that  time  to 
the  present. 


PENOBSCOT 

FRUIT  TREES. 

EPHRAIM  GOOD  ALE  of  Buckstown,  offers  for  sale  for  Cash  or  ap- 
proved Credit,  as  low  as  can  be  purchased  in  New-England,  and  of  as 
good  a  quality,  the  following 

PEAR  TREES. 


Uvidales,  St.  Germaine, 
St.  Michael,  St.  James, 
Large  fweet  York, 
Small  fweet  York, 
Premetive, 
Monfeur  John, 
Windfor, 


X.  B.  Pear  Trees  are  not  subject  to  Lice. 


Blue,  Sugar, 
Englifh  Sweet, 
Davenport,  Perry, 
German,  Baking,  Bond, 
Dergaloo,  Jargonelle, 
Catton,  Burgamot, 
Gardenelle. 


APPLE  TREES. 


Bell's  Early, 
Maiden's  Blufh, 
Ouincc,  Ouincin^T, 
Black  Pippin, 
Golden  Pippin, 
Nonfuch,  Snout, 


Yellow  Geniton, 
Warren  Ruifet, 
Stone  Sweet, 
Pumpkin  Sweet,  &c. 
Also. ...A.  few  Butternut, 
Plumb  &  OuinceTrees. 


E.  GooDALE,  has  fpared  no  pains  in  felecting  the  beft 
fruit,  and  by  keeping  them  labelled,  has  afcertained  what 
forts  are  moft  congenial  to  this  country.  Every  perfon 
knows  the  utility  of  tranfplanting  from  a  kindred  foil. 
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The  labors  of  Dr.  Vaughn  in  this  direction  are  so  well  set  forth 
in  the  address  of  Dr.  Holmes,  before  referred  to,  and  so  well 
remembered  in  the  county  of  Kennebec,  to  which  his  benificence 
was  chiefly  confined,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
them.  Followed  as  they  were  by  the  disinterested  efforts  of  Dr. 
Holmes  himself,  and  many  others,  they  years  ago  gave  to  that 
county  a  just  pre-eminence  as  a  fruit  growing  region,*  and  led  to 
the  organization  of  the  old  "  Maine  Pomological  and  Horticultural 
Society." 

Very  early  in  the  century,  Ephraim  Goodale  established  a  regu- 
lar nursery  for  the  propagation  of  trees,  undoubtedly  the  first  one 
in  the  State,  in  the  present  town  of  Orrington  ;  and  he  issued  a 
catalogue,  meagre  indeed  in  comparison  with  the  voluminous  and 
elegant  nursery  catalogues  of  the  present  day,  but  denoting  great 
enterprise  in  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances  of  its  promul- 
gation."}" An  exact /(zc  simile  of  this  circular  or  catalogue  is  pre- 
sented herewith. 

In  1821  we  find  him  as  "Judge  Goodale  of  Orrington,"  (the 
recipient  of  well-deserved  public  confidence,)  a  contributor  and 
liberal  benefactor  to  the  Penobscot  Agricultural  Society  at  its  first 
exhibition.     (Agricultural  Report  1856,  p.  15.) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  among  the  best  contributions  of 
fruit  at  our  recent  exhibition,  was  that  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Chapman  of 
Orrington,  who  occupies  the  old  "  Goodale  farm." 

Contemporaneously  with  the  labors  of  Vaughn  and  Ephraim 
Goodale,  or  a  little  earlier,  General  Knox,  at  his  homestead  in 
Thomaston,  was  giving  considerable  attention  to  fruit  culture. 

*  Dr.  Holmes  proceeds  to  say,  speaking  of  Vaughn  and  his  labors, — "and  to  this  cause 
mnst  we  attribute  the  fact  that  there  are  more  good  varieties  of  apples  to  be  found  in 
Kennebec  than  inmost  other  sections  of  Maine.  I  would  not  say  this  boastfully;  for 
when  we  consider  the  rare  opportunity  that  people  in  this  neighborhood  have  had  for 
enriching  their  grounds  with  these  choice  varieties,  it  is  lamentable  that  ten  times  more 
had  not  been  done." 

t  The  Hon.  S.  L  Goodale,  in  a  letter  written  last  summer,  in  answer  to  enquiries, 
says:  "  I  send  you  herewith  the  only  copy  which  I  remember  to  have  seen  of  what  I 
"  suppose  to  have  been  the  first  catalogue  of  nursery  trees  issued  in  Maine.  The  date 
"  is  wanting,  but  it  was  as  long  ago  as  when  what  is  now  Orrington  was  a  part  of  Bucks- 
"town,  and  from  other  facts  I  doubt  not  it  was  between  1804  and  1812.  Ephraim,  the 
"  eldest  of  the  brothers,  and  my  father  (now  living  at  the  age  of  89,)  the  youngest,  of  a 
"large  family,  went  there  and  took  up  farms  near  each  other,  about  the  beginning  of 
"  the  century,  and  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  land  was  cleared,  begun  the  culture  of  fruit, — 
"  bringing  trees  from  their  home  nurseries  in  Massachusetts.  My  father  was  compelled 
••  by  loss  of  health  to  leave  soon  after,  but  his  brother  continued  for  many  years  to  raise 
"  trees  to  sell  and  fruit  for  market." 
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At  about  the  same  period,  also,  considerable  attention  was  given 
to  orcharding  in  Wiscasset.  Prof.  Packard  of  Bowdoiri  College, 
in  a  recent  letter,  from  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  quote,  speaking 
of  his  father,  (who  was  for  many  years  the  minister  of  the  first 
parish  in  this  town,)  after  mentioning  several  parties  who  culti- 
vated grafted  fruit  prior  to  1812,  says:  "  My  father  grafted  his 
own  trees,  and  was  liberal  as  his  means  would  allow,  in  encourag- 
ing the  culture  of  apples,  gooseberries,  currants  and  cherries.  He 
raised  and  ripened  one  quince,  I  remember.  *  *  *  *  j  think 
he  introduced  into  the  town  the  rhubarb  plant,  a  root  of  which  he 
received  from  Dr.  Vaughn  of  Hallowell.  Of  apples  he  had  but 
few  varieties,  and  was  not  ambitious  of  multiplying  varieties.  As 
I  remarked,  [alluding  to  his  address  at  the  recent  centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  church  of  which  his  father  was  the  pastor,]  bred  a 
farmer's  son,  he  always  took  deep  interest  in  agriculture  generally, 
but  without  anything  beyond  the  scanty  science  of  that  period." 

Some  plum  trees  and  gooseberry  bushes,  taken  from  an  English 
ship  bound  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax,  (captured  by  the  privateer 
"  Thomas,"  in  1813,  and  brought  into  Wiscasset  as  a  prize,)  were 
planted  and  fruited  for  many  years,  and  from  the  stock  thus  ob- 
tained those  fruits  were  propagated  extensively.  *  These  plants 
when  taken  were  growing  in  tubs,  and  the  fact  is  mentioned  as 
illustrating  the  method  of  "packing"  and  transportation  then  in 
vogue.  It  also  confirms  the  tradition  in  relation  to  the  "  Georges 
apple  tree  "  at  York,  mentioned  on  page  11,  which  was  "  brought 
over  from  England  in  a  tub." 

Many  other  persons  might  be  mentioned,  did  not  the  length  of 
this  report  forbid  it,  who,  in  various  sections  of  the  State,  inter- 
ested themselves  in  fruit  culture  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  ; 
and  whose  labors  are  equally  deserving  of  notice  as  those  named. 
When  the  full  history  of  orcharding  in  Maine  shall  be  written, 
they  will  receive  the  grateful  recognition  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled. My  present  purpose  is  to  show  by  a  few  prominent  exam- 
ples, the  actual  condition  of  the  fruit  growing  interest  at  consecu- 
tive periods,  and  its  progress  from  time  to  time. 

Coming  down  to  about  the  year  1850,  we  find  that  at  that  period, 
fruit  culture  had  extended  over  nearly  all  the  settled  parts  of  the 
State,  apparently  keeping  pace  with  the  other  agricultural  interests. 
*  Custom  House  Keoords,  Wiscasset.     James  Taylor,  Esq. 
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The  Maine  Pomological  and  Horticultural  Society, 
Organized  in  184Y,  and  chartered  in  1854,  exerted  for  a  time  a 
direct  and  powerful  influence  upon  the  business  of  fruit  culture  in 
the  State.  Among  its  members,  or  contributors  to  its  exhibitions, 
were  many  of  the  men  whose  names  are  recognized  as  among  the 
most  successful  fruit  growers  of  the  present  day,  and  many  equally 
well  known  who  have  deceased.*  In  1855  it  made  at  Gardiner, 
a  most  euccessful  and  varied  exhibition  of  fruits.  It  is  doubtful  if 
a  better  show  of  apples  and  pears  has  since  been  made  in  the 
State,  or  could  be  at  the  present  day.  (Of  grapes,  many  new  and 
better  varieties,  native  and  hybrid,  have  been  introduced  since  that 
time,  and  of  foreign  grapes,  although  there  were  then  many  cold 
graperies  in  the  State,  it  is  said  none  were  exhibited.) 

That  society  many  years  ago  ceased  to  exist,  and  its  records 
have  been  lost.  Its  career  was  brief  but  brilliant.  From  what 
can  be  learned  of  itg  proceedings  and  labors,  from  the  earlier  Agri- 
cultural Reports  and  from  tradition,  it  seems  to  have  started  on 
the  right  track  and  to  have  had  a  prospect  of  great  usefulness. 
During  its  brief  existence  it  gave  to  the  business  of  fruit  culture 
a  niarked  impetus.  The  statements  and  reports  published,  show 
a  healthy  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Indeed,  the  decade 
from  1850  to  1860,  seems  to  have  been  a  propitious  era  in  fruit 
culture  in  the  State.  During  that  period  the  State  Society,  just 
mentioned,  the  Bangor  and  Portland  Horticultural  Societies,  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  and  most  of  the  County  societies  were 
in  active  operation. 

During  the  same  period  many  gardens  and  orchards  were  planted, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  State  the  attention  of  agriculturists  and 
amateurs  was  directed  to  improved  fruit  culture.  The  progress 
made  in  the  other  States  and  in  Europe,  and  the  extensive  circu- 
lation of  horticultural  journals  and  books  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
But  from  that  time  to  the  present,  there  has  been,  if  not  an  actual 
decadence,  a  decrease  of  interest  iti  the  business. 

The  war,  interrupting  the  arts  of  peace,  turned  mens'  thoughts 

*The  following  names  are  taken  from  the  published  report  of  the  couaiuittee  on  pears, 
plums  and  grapes,  at  the  exhibition  of  1855 :  ( I  have  not  had  access  to  any  other  reports, 
or  an  opportunity  to  learn  who  were  the  exhibitors  in  other  departments  )  E.  Swan, 
H.  B  Hoskins,  Dr.  E.  J.  Ford,  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Esq  ,  and  Nathan  Foster,  of  Gardiner; 
Dr.  Moses  Call  of  Newcastle;  L.  T.  Jackson,  Brunswick;  John  Currier,  Waldoboro'; 
Mr.  Kezarof  Winthrop;  C.  Spaulding,  Hallowell;  F.  Wingate,  Augusta;  S.  L.  Goodalo, 
Saco;  John  Rogers,  Kittery;  J.  F.  Jennings,  Wayne. 
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to  other  fields  ;  and  hence,  while  trees  and  vines  have  been  pur- 
chased and  planted  every  year  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  the 
cases  are  comparatively  rare  in  which  they  have  received  that 
intelligent  care  which  is  essential  to  success.  So  that  although  it 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  fruit  can  be  grown  in  Maine 
with  as  little  labor  and  as  great  certainty  as  the  average  of  farm 
crops,  and  with  vastly  more  profit — a  great  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple do  not  seem  to  realize  the  fact,  perhaps  do  not  believe  in  its 
possibility.  And  of  the  number  who  do  embark  to  some  extent  in 
the  business,  few  have  the  courage,  persistence  and  faith  to  over- 
come all  obstacles  and  make  their  ventures  successful — to  act  out 
and  live  up  to  the  oft  quoted  injunction  of  old  John  Gerarde, 
"  Forward  in  the  name  of  God,  graft,  set,  plant  and  nourish  up 
trees  in  every  corner  of  your  ground  ;  the  labor  is  small,  the  cost 
is  nothing,  the  commodities  great ;  yourselves  shall  have  plenty, 
the  poor  shall  have  somewhat  in  time  of  want,  to  relieve  their 
necessities,  and  God  shall  reward  your  good  minds  and  dilli- 
gence." 

Efforts  of  other  Societies. 

To  the  general  statement  just  made,  that  since  the  days  of  the 
"  Maine  Pomological  and  Horticultural  Society,"  there  has  been 
a  lack  of  progress  in  fruit  culture  in  the  State,  there  are  notable 
local  exceptions.  The  Portland  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
Bangor  Horticultural  Society,  each  in  its  respective  locality,  have 
given  constant  and  praiseworthy  encouragement  and  attention  to 
this  most  interesting  branch  of  industry  ;  so  that  Cumberland  and 
Penobscot  now  rank  with  Kennebec  as  fruit-growing  counties. 
And  each  of  them  has  again  demonstrated,  as  did  the  old  State 
Society,  that  united  and  intelligent  action,  with  competetive  exhi- 
bitions and  free  discussion  of  theories,  experiments  and  results, 
will  any  where  produce  a  higher  development  than  the  utmost 
amount  of  isolated  action  and  personal  proficiency. 

The  several  county  and  local  agricultural  societies  and  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  too,  have,  within  the  last  score  of  years, 
given  as  much  attention  to  the  subject,  as  the  great  variety  of 
objects  demanding  their  encouragement  would  admit  of.  The 
Board  of  Agriculture,  also,  has  by  its  discussions  and  published 
reports,  done  even  more  for  the  promotion  of  fruit  culture  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  character  of  its  organization 
and  objects. 
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In  this  connection  honorable  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Hon.  S.  L.  Goodale,  foi'mer  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  a 
pomologist  by  birth  and  education,  who  has  for  the  last  thirty 
years  labored  zealously  for  the  promotion  of  this  interest.  His 
valuable  papers  on  the  subject,  published  in  the  reports  of  the 
Board,  are  among  the  best  pomological  literature  of  the  present 
day,  and  have  contributed  to  render  those  reports  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  people  of  the  State.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  the 
organization  of  this  society  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  office 
of  Secretary,  for  which  he  is  so  well  fitted.  That  which  to  him 
would  have  been  an  easy  labor,  and  to  the  public  a  valuable  ser- 
vice, is  to  a  novice  a  laborious  duty. 

It  is  not  intended  by  the  remarks  previously  made,  to  intimate 
that  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  fruit  product  of  the  State  ; 
for,  in  fact,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  census  returns,  which  fur- 
nish the  best  data  available,  show  a  large  increase  from  1860  to 
1870,  not  only  in  the  gross  product,  but  in  proportion  to  the  area 
of  improved  land  and  the  population  ;  but  that  increase  is  chiefly 
in  the  product  of  the  large  orchards  which  were  planted  in  previ- 
ous years,  and  being  based  on  the  value  of  the  crop,  is  not  con- 
clusive as  to  the  quantity.  Our  remarks  apply  rather  to  the  lack 
of  popular  interest  in  Pomology  as  an  art  and  a  science. 

The  annexed  table,  based  upon  the  census  returns  of  1870,  will 
show  that  while  Maine  occupies  an  advanced  position  as  a  fruit 
producing  state,  with  reference  to  the  average  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, she  is  far  behind  the  first  rank,  being  the  fifteenth  among  the 
states  and  territories  in  the  value  of  her  orchard  products  per 
acre  of  improved  land,  and  the  sixteenth  in  the  value  of  the  same 
product  per  capita  to  each  inhabitant. 
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TABLE  SJiowing  the  value  of  Orchard  Products  per  acre  of  im- 
proved land  in  the  States  and  Territories  where  such  value  equals 
ten  cents  per  acre  of  such  land,  and  the  value  of  same  per  capita 
to  each  inhabitant. 

[The  signs  -\-  and  —  indicate  fractions  of  less  than  five  mills.] 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 

Vermont, 

JJas?uchusctts, 

Rhode  Island, 

Ci>niieeticut, 

New  York, 

New  J  ersey, 

Pennsylvania 

lielawiiro, 

Maryland 

Virginia, 

AVest  Virginia, 

Disti  let  of  Columbia, . 

Kentucky, 

Ohio 

Michigan, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

"Wisconsin, 

Iowa, 

Missouri, 

California, 

Oregon, 

Washington, 

Utah, 


Average  of  above,... 
Total,  United  States,. 


Total  value  of 
Orchard    Pro- 
ducts. • 


§874, 

743. 

C82, 

939, 

43, 

535, 

8,347, 

1,295, 

4,208, 

],22(i, 

1,319, 

891, 

848, 

C, 

1,231, 

5,843, 

3,447. 

2,858, 

3,571, 

819, 

1,075. 

2,617, 

1,384, 

310, 

71, 

43, 


5G9 
552 
241 
854 
036 
954 
417 
282 
094 
893 
405 
231 
773 
781 
385 
079 
985 
086 
789 
268 
169 
463 
480 
041 
863 
938 


$47,335,189 


Value  per 
aero  of  im- 
proved 
land. 


BO  30— 
.36-^ 
.22-4- 
.54-4- 
.15  — 
.33— 
.63-f 
.66— 
.37— 
1.76— 
.45-f 
.11— 
.33— 
.82+ 
.)5-f 
.40-1- 
.68— 

.184- 
.14— 

.n-f 

,29— 
.22+ 
.28— 
.37+ 
.37- 


.31+ 


.26— 


Value  per 
capita,  to 
each  in- 
habitant. 


$1.39i 

2  34— 

2  06-4- 

.64-[- 

.20— 

1.00— 

1.90+ 

1.42— 

1.19-t- 

9  81-1- 

1.69— 

.73— 

1  92-^- 
.05-f- 
.93-1- 

2  11— 
2.91+ 
1  70+ 
1.41— 

.28— 

.90 
1.52+ 
2.65— 

3  41— 
3  00— 

.51— 


1.55 


1.23— 


Action  of  the  Boakd  of  Agriculture. 
The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  (always  solicitous  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  entrusted  to  its  care,)  took  the  matter 
into  serious  consideration.  It  was  found  that  the  existing  agencies 
failed  to  awaken  the  required  attention  ;  that  the  current  discus- 
sions in  the  farmers'  meetings  and  the  newspapers  were  often 
vague  and  desultory,  that  the  experiments  and  improvements  made 
in  fruit  culture  were  generally  isolated — not  extending  much  be- 
yond the  grounds  on  which  they  were  made;  and,  in  short,  that 
there  was  need  of  a  permanent,  active  and  thorough  organization, 
which  should  operate  by  systematic  agencies  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  upon  all  classes  of  the  people ;  teaching  them  that 
while  the  successful  cultivation  of  fruit  may  require  more  skill, 
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care  aT)d  patience,  and  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  than  that  of 
ordinary  farm  crops,  yet  that  the  requisite  attainments  are  within 
the  reach  of  every  cultivator  of  the  soil.  The  objects  of  such  a 
society  should  be,  to  deduce  from  the  experience  of  our  best  culti- 
vators, aided  by  the  transactions  of  other  similar  societies  and  the 
writings  of  standard  authors,  a  system  of  Pomology  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  State,  embracing  the  adaptation  and  preparation  of 
soils,  the  selection  of  varieties,  planting,  training,  protection  from 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  and  from  diseases  and  insects,  the  meth- 
ods of  propagation  and  amelioration  by  artificial  means,  the  proper 
application  of  manures  and  mulching,  the  uses  and  abuses  of  prun- 
ing, &c.,  together  with  the  best  methods  for  harvesting,  market- 
ing, preservation  and  utilization  of  the  various  fruits,  and  many 
other  matters  of  greater  or  less  importance  ;  in  other  words,  to  fix 
and  disseminate  a  correct  knowledge  not  only  of  general  princi- 
ples, but  also  of  local  practice. 

But  just  here  came  in  the  difficulty  of  finding  individuals  quali- 
fied and  willing  to  undertake  the  work.  Not  but  that  we  have 
enough  well  qualified,  (such  persons  are  found  by  scores  in  all  our 
cities,  and  in  greater  or  less  numbers  in  many  of  our  towns,)  but 
because  the  organization  and  management  of  such  a  society  could 
offer  no  pecuniary  reward  to  those  persons  who  should  devote  their 
time  and  energies  to  it,  and  because  great  individual  success  in  this 
as  in  any  other  art,  has  a  tendency  to  generate  feelings  of  conceit 
and  self  complacency,  and  of  corresponding  indiflference  to  the 
success  of  others. 

All  these  considerations  led  the  Board  to  present  the  question  of 
the  expediency  of  the  attempt  to  organize  such  a  society,  to  the 
people  of  the  State  with  more  than  usual  formality.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  at  Skowhegan,  in  October,  1872,  previous  notice 
having  been  given,  the  subject  was  considered,  but  "owing  to  the 
small  attendance  it  was  thought  best,  after  discussion,  to  leave  the 
subject  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,"  and  Messrs.  Z.  A.  Gilbert, 
J.  A.  Varney  and  A.  L.  Simpson  were  appointed  as  such  commit- 
tee.    (Report  of  1872,  p.  405.) 

That  committee,  prior  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  issued 
an  "Address  to  the  fruit  growers  of  Maine,"  which  was  published 
in  the  papers  of  the  State,  inviting  them  to  meet  in  convention  at 
the  then  next  session  of  the  Board,  to  be  held  at  Winthrop,  Janu- 
ary 14th-17th,  1873. 
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Provisional  Organization  of  the  Socikty-. 

In  accordance  with  tliis  invitation,  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons interested  in  the  subject  met  at  the  time  and  place  designated. 
The  first  day  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  proposed,  and  after  full  discussion  it  was  voted:  "That 
it  is  expedient  to  establish  such  a  society,"  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  report  a  plan  of  organization  and  nominate  officers 
for  the  society. 

The  committee  reported,  recommending  that  the  society  should 
be  known  as  the  "Maine  State  Pomological  Society,"  and  desig- 
nating the  following  persons  as  officers,  viz:  President,  Z.  A.  Gilbert 
of  East  Turner;  Vice  Presidents,  Geo.  W.  Woodman,  Portland,  A. 
L.  Simpson,  Bangor;  Secretary,  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  Wiscasset ;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  J.  0.  Weston,  Bangor;  Treasurer,  Charles 
S.  Pope,  Manchester;  Executive  Committee,  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary, ex  officio,  and  Samuel  Rolfe  of  Portland,  James  A.  Varney, 
Vassalboro',  and  Albert  Noyes,  Bangor;  Trustees,  (one  from  each 
county,)  Rufus  Prince,  Turner,  J.  C.  Madigan,  Iloulton,  S.  F.  Per- 
ley,  Naples,  Hannibal  Belcher,  Farmington,  J.  B.  Phillips,  Dedham, 
Joseph  Taylor,  Belgrade,  Harvey  Counce,  Thomaston,  John  Cur- 
rier, Waldoboro',  William  Swett,  South  Paris,  Henry  McLaughlin, 
Bangor,  Calvin  Chamberlain,  Foxcroft,  Washington  Gilbert,  Bath, 
Geo.  0.  Weston,  Madison,  Hiram  Chase,  Belfast,  J.  C.  Talbot,  East 
Machias,  S.  L.  Goodale,  Saco, 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted  by  the  convention ; 
the  effect  of  this  acceptance  being  simply  to  designate  certain  per- 
sons who  might  thereafter  associate  themselves  together,  and  with 
others  proceed  to  organize  the  Society,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  The  organization  was  provisional,  and  in- 
tended to  extend  no  further  than  till  such  time  as  the  society  could 
act  for  itself. 

Another  committee  was  appointed  to  procure  an  Act  of  Incor- 
poration for  the  Society,  (^the  Legislature  being  then  in  session), 
who  attended  to  that  duty.  [A  copy  of  the  Act  is  appended  to 
this  Report.] 

The  Permanent  Organization. 

The  corporators  of  the  society  met  at  Meonian  Hall  in  Augusta 
on  the  27th  day  of  March,  1873,  accepted  the  Act  of  Incorporation, 
adopted  By-Laws  embracing  the  form  of  organization  proposed  at 
Winthrop,  and  elected  the  officers  who  had  been  there  nominated. 
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They  also  elected  the  Hon.  Hannibal  Belcher  of  Farminglon  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  behalf  of  said  Society; 
chose  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  to  be  held  at  Boston  in  September  then  following,  and 
instructed  the  Executive  Committee  to  make  arrangements  for  an 
Autumn  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers.  This  meeting  was  not 
as  fully  attended  as  had  been  desired  and  expected,  owing  to  the 
interruption  of  travel  by  a  severe  snow  storm,  but  sufficient  in- 
terest was  manifested  to  warrant  the  society  in  proceediug  with 
the  work  for  which  it  had  been  instituted. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  at  Augusta, 
April  22,  1873,  it  was  voted  to  appoint  the  followitig  Standing 
Committees,  whose  duties  should  be  to  correct  errors  in  nomencla- 
ture, examine  new  fruits  and  report  upon  the  same  at  the  annual 
meetings,  viz : 

On  Apples  and  Pkars.  S.  L.  Goodale,  Saco  ;  S.  N.  Taber,  Vas- 
salboro';  Ira  D.  Fish,  Patten;  Henry  Ingalls,  Wiscasset;  Nathan 
Rogers,  Troy. 

On  Geapes,  Cherries,  Plums  and  Small  Fruits.  Henry  McLaugh- 
lin, Bangor;  Dr.  J.  B.  Bell,  Augusta;  Dr.  Eliphalet  Clarke,  Port- 
land ;  E.  P.  Tobie,  Lewiston ;  H.  G.  0.  Alden,  Belfast. 

It  was  also  decided,  upon  a  conference  with  the  officers  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  to  hold  the  Autumn  exhibition  at  Ban- 
gor at  the  time  of  the  annual  Fair  of  that  society  ;  the  latter  agree- 
ing not  to  make  any  exhibition  in  the  departments  pertaining  to 
this  Society. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  again,  at  Bangor,  on  the  18th  and 
19th  of  June,  when  they  made  arrangements  with  the  officers  of 
the  Bangor  Horticultural  Society  for  holding  the  exhibition  jointly 
with  that  society,  securing  the  active  co-operation  of  that  efficient 
organization,  and  the  benefit  of  its  long  and  successful  experience. 
A  schedule  of  premiums  was  adopted, — the  premiums  offered 
amounting  to  $598.00, — rules  for  the  exhibition  established,  award- 
ing committees  appointed,  and  the  arrangements  substantially 
completed.  It  was  believed  that  notwithstanding  the  exception- 
ally unfavorable  preceding  winter,  and  the  consequently  light  crop 
of  growing  fruit,  the  novelty  of  the  exhibition,  the  liberal  pre- 
miums offered  and  the  resources  of  th(j  orchardists  and  horticul- 
turists of  Bangor  and  its  vicinity,  trained  by  long  practice  almost 
to  perfection  in  the  arts  of  production  and  exhibition,  would  enable 
as  to  make  a  creditable  display.    These  expectations  were  partially 
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defeated  by  the  severe  gale  of  August  24th,  which  extended  over 
the  whole  State,  destroying  the  better  portion  of  what  fruit  we 
had,  and  reducing  the  aggregate  production  to  the  lowest  minimum 
for  many  years. 

The  First  Annual  Exhibition 

was  held  at  the  City  Ilall,  in  Bangor,  on  the  16th,  lYth,  18th  and 
19th  days  of  September.  The  attendance  of  exhibitors  and  spec- 
tators, though  not  as  large  as  could  have  been  desired,  was  satis- 
factory under  the  discouraging  circumstances  of  the  year,  and,  as 
the  oflBcers  believed,  demonstrated  the  expediency  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Society.  The  financial  results  will  appear  in  the 
appended  reports  of  the  proper  officers.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
here,  that  by  economical  management,  the  committee  were  enabled 
to  pay  the  premiums  awarded,  amounting  to  $516.00,  in  full,  and 
avoid  the  contraction  of  any  permanent  debt. 

Of  the  exhibition,  it  may  be  said  that  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
couragements before  alluded  to,  the  efforts  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, aided  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  fruit  growers,  were 
so  far  successful,  that  the  exhibition  was  pronounced  by  those  who 
visited  it,  the  best  fruit  and  floral  exhibition  ever  held  in  the  State. 
The  hall  was  well  filled  with  the  numerous  contributions,  repre- 
senting nearly  every  section  of  the  State. 

The  arrangement  of  the  exhibition  was  good  and  was  a  credit 
to^the  good  taste  and  judgment  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Bangor  Society,  who  had  it  principally  in  charge.  The  main  floor 
of  the  hall  was  arranged  with  three  double  tables  extending 
through  its  entire  length,  on  which  were  tastily  arranged,  each  by 
itself,  the  different  kinds  of  fruit.  These  tables  were  ornamented 
with  an  occasional  bouquet,  which  gave  a  very  pleasing  effect. 
The  cut  flowers  were  shown  in  inclined  racks,  arranged  across  the 
rear  of  the  hall,  upon  the  elevated  platform,  flanked  by  tables  of 
pot  plants.  Floral  designs,  &c.,  filled  other  tables  arranged  in 
the  vacant  corners.  Thus  a  view  of  the  whole  exhibition  could  be 
had  at  a  glance  on  entering  the  hall. 

The  fruit  was  nearly  all  uniformly  labelled  with  small  printed 
labels  in  heavy  black  type,  furnished  by  the  Society,  and  fastened 
in  a  conspicuous  place  upon  each  dish  of  fruit.  The  name  could 
thus  be  read  at  a  glance,  which  saved  much  handling  by  those  look- 
ing at  the  fruit.  For  the  benefit  of  the  committees — that  their 
work  might  be  more  expeditiously  and  faithfully  performed,  the 
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names  of  the  several  kinds  entered  for  a  given  premium,  were 
written  upon  an  entry  card  furnished  by  the  Society,  and  the 
several  dishes  containing  them  were  arranged  in  groups  by  them- 
selves. This  made  the  work  of  the  committees,  otherwise  so 
perplexing,  very  much  easier. 

There  were  in  all  some  fifteen  hundred  dishes  of  fruit — nearly 
all  standard  varieties — and  about  the  same  number  of  bottles  of 
cut  flowers,  two  collections  of  pot  plants,  a  large  number  of 
bouquets,  floral  designs,  wreaths,  pressed  flowers,  dried  grasses, 
<&c.,  &c.  The  names  of  the  principal  contributors  were  as  follows  : 
S.  C.  Harlow,  Bangor,  61  varieties  apples,  5  of  pears,  several 
varieties  each  of  plums  and  grapes,  and  an  ornamental  dish  of 
fruit.  A  large  dish  of  Flemish  Beauty  pears  were  fine  for  the 
season  and  the  best  on  exhibition.  Joseph  Taylor,  Belgrade,  40 
varieties  apples,  13  of  peai's,  besides  plums,  grapes  and  canned 
fruits.  Albert  Noyes,  Bangor,  50  varieties  of  apples  and  a  large 
collection  of  pears,  all  choice  and  standard  kinds,  correctly 
labelled.  Alfred  Smith,  Monmouth,  40  varieties  of  apples,  several 
plates  of  pears,  8  of  grapes,  1  of  plums ;  this  was  a  good  collec- 
tion. J.  C.  Mower,  Greene,  50  of  apples,  very  large  and  fine.  0. 
D.  Chapman,  Orrington,  60  of  apples  and  22  of  pears,  all  standard 
varieties.  Rufus  Prince,  Turner,  31  of  apples  and  a  good  collec- 
tion of  native  grapes.  Atherton  Brothers,  Hallowell,  30  of  apples. 
Jennings  Brothers,  North  Wayne,  a  large  collection  of  apples,  2 
varieties  of  pears,  and  a  plate  of  quince.  0.  L.  Carter,  Etna,  26 
of  apples.  W.  S.  Place,  Charleston,  20  of  apples,  several  varieties 
pears  and  plums.  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  30  of  apples  and  several  plates 
of  pears.  Other  creditable  collections  were  shown  by  F.  M. 
Woodward  of  Winthi-op ;  Albert  Emerson  of  Bangor;  J.  Pope  & 
Sons  of  Manchester ;  Mr.  Foss  of  Charleston,  and  several  others. 

Native  grapes  and  those  grown  in  cold  graperies  were  not  as 
well  ripened  as  is  usual  at  that  season,  and  the  contributions  in 
this  class  were  consequently  much  smaller  than  would  have  been 
the  case  had  the  season  been  favorable  for  ripening.  J.  C. 
Weston,  Bangor,  showed  a  large  collection  oT  native  grapes,  and 
a  collection  of  foreign  grapes,  very  choice  for  the  season ;  also  a 
collection  of  pears.  Henry  Ingalls,  Wiscasset,  a  large  collection 
of  foreign  and  native  grapes,  and  12  varieties  of  plums.  Mrs.  F. 
Hobbs,  Bangor,  a  large  collection  of  very  fine  foreign  grapes.  G. 
B.  Sawyer,  Wiscasset,  6  varieties  of  foreign  and  20  of  native 
grapes,  3  of  plums,  5  of  pears,  1  of  nectarines.     E.  Perkins,  Old- 
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town,  collection  of  foreign  and  native  grapes  and  4  varieties  of 
pears.  Albert  Emerson,  Bangor,  collection  of  foreign  and  native 
grapes,  plums  and  apples.  C.  Chamberlain,  Foxcroft,  and  J.  A. 
Varnoy,  North  Vassalboro',  each  a  large  collection  of  native 
grapes.  Hot-house  grapes  were  shown  by  T.  Allen  and  Mrs.  J. 
Eddy,  Bangor, — all  very  fine. 

A.  L.  Simpson  and  W.  C.  Crosby,  Bangor,  each  plums  and  grapes. 
Dr.  Wm.  Gallupe  a  fine  plate  of  Hartford  grapes  and  a  dish  of 
unusually  fine  Washington  plums.  The  exhibition  of  plums  was 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive  ever  seen  in  the  State.  It  far 
excelled  that  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  at  Boston  the 
week  before.  In  addition  to  the  contributions  mentioned  above, 
S.  S.  Low,  Bangor,  showed  a  large  collection  of  first  class  speci- 
mens, attractively  arranged.  Elijah  Low,  Bangor,  a  collection 
equally  creditable — also  five  of  pears.  S.  Alden,  Bangor,  five 
plates  of  plums  and  four  of  pears.  Arad  Thompson  and  G.  W. 
Merrill,  Bangor,  and  J.  Clark,  Winterport,  each  contributed  to 
this  department.  Canned  fruits  in  good  variety  were  shown  by 
Mrs.  AV.  C.  Crosby,  Bangor;  Mrs.  G.  D.  Lougee,  Exeter;  Chas. 
Copeland,  Holden  ;  Joseph  Taylor,  Belgrade  ;  and  preserves,  jelly 
and  wine  from  Transcendent  crab  apples  by  C.  T.  Jellerson,  Lew- 
iston. 

Flowers  in  great  variety  and  beauty  were  shown  by  a  largo 
number  of  florists  in  Bangor  and  vicinity,  and  also  by  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Strattard,  Monroe,  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Stanley,  East  Wintlirop,  each 
of  whom  have  won  worthy  laurels  at  former  floral  exhibitions  in 
the  State.  Mrs.  Stanley's  specimens  were  fine  for  the  season, 
and  were  kept  remarkably  fresh  and  perfect,  notwithstanding  their 
long  journey  before  being  set  up.  A  floral  monument  containing 
several  hundred  difi'erent  specimens,  arranged  by  her  skilful  hand, 
deservedly  attracted  much  attention.  Albert  Noyes,  Bangor, 
showed  about  300  specimens  of  cut  flowers  in  great  beauty  and 
variety.  Other  leading  contributors  were  Mrs.  N.  T.  Swan, 
Brewer;  Mrs.  Burleigh  Pease,  Mrs.  I.  S.  Whitman,  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Whitman,  Bangor  ;''Mrs.  J.  E.  Green,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Barrett,  Brewer ; 
Mrs.  G.  D.  Lougee,  Exeter;  Miss  Eliza  W.  Eaton,  Bangor  ;  J.  C. 
Weston,  Bangor,  collection  of  dahlias;  Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Dennett, 
Bangor,  asters,  very  fine;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Crosby  and  Mrs.  J. 
Moody,  Bangor,  each  a  collection  of  pansies.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Burr, 
Brewer,  Ezra  Perkins,  Oldtown,  Mrs.  Arad  Thompson,  Bangor, 
Mrs.  C.  0.  Farrington,  Brewer,  each  contributed  bouquet.     Mrs. 
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A.  L.  Simpson,  Bangor,  floral  design  ;  Fannie  M.  Roberts,  Brewer, 
pot  plants;  Mrs.  Frank  Taylor,  Bangor,  Oleander;  Miss  Louise 
McLaughlin  fall  crocus.     Still  others  made  smaller  contributions. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  a  large  collection  of 
fruit,  secured  by  the  officers  of  the  Society  from  contributions  to 
the  American  Pomological  Society's  exhibition  at  Boston.  This 
was  made  up  of  choice  specimens  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
prominent  among  which  were  the  collection  of  native  grapes  from 
Iloag  and  Clark,  and  the  collection  of  pears  from  E.  Moody  and 
Sons,  Lockport,  New  York,  the  latter  embracing  117  varieties. 
A  collection  of  apples  from  Polk  County,  Iowa,  consisting  of  140 
varieties — 135  of  which  were  correctly  named — were  presented 
entire  for  exhibition  at  Bangor  by  Dr.  Mark  Miller  of  Des  Moines. 
This  collection  was  awarded  a  medal  at  Boston,  as  a  special  pre- 
mium, in  appreciation  of  the  great  correctness  of  nomenclature 
and  general  fairness,  size,  and  beauty  of  the  specimens.  Smith  & 
Powell  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  contributed  a  fine  collection  of  fruit, 
including  specimens  of  a  new  crab  apple  of  large  size  and  fine 
appearance,  introduced  by  them  and  named  Aucubafolia,  which 
it  is  suggested  may  prove  a  valuable  variety  for  the  colder  sections 
of  this  State.  From  California  there  was  an  extensive  collection 
of  fruit  noticeable  for  the  enormous  size  of  the  specimens,  embr^- 
ing  apples,  pears,  grapes,  lemons  and  oranges,  secured  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder.  The  Nebraska  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  through  Gov.  Furnas,  its  President,  contributed 
a  large  and  splendid  assortment  of  apples  and  pears.  Col.  E. 
Daniel  of  Richmond,  and  other  parties  furnished  fine  specimens  of 
the  fruits  of  Virginia.  There  wei'e  also  collections  from  Delaware, 
Ohio,  Louisiana,  Kansas,  and  Utah,  and  from  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia.  These,  besides  making  a  most  attractive  exhibition, 
aff'orded  the  pomologists  of  Maine  a  rare  opportunity  to  compare 
their  own  productions  with  those  of  other  sections  of  the  country 
as  well  as  to  study  the  nomenclature  of  those  sections. 

The  several  awarding  committees  were  composed  of  competent 
persons,  and  their  work  was  performed  in  a  manner  creditable 
to  themselves  and  satisfactory  to  the  Society.  The  premiums 
awarded  were  as  follows : 
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List  of  Premiums. 
Class  I. — Apples. 

For  the  best  general  exhibition  of  apples  : 

Ist  premium,  S.  C.  Harlow,  Bangor $20  00 

2d          "         Joseph  Taylor,  Belgrade 15  00 

3d          "          Alfred  Smith,  Monmouth 10  00 

For  the  best  twenty  named  varieties  : 

1st  premium,  John  C.  Mower,  Greene 15  00 

2d          "          S.  C.  Harlow,  Bangor 12  00 

3d          "          Rufus  Prince,  Turner 8  00 

For  the  best  ten  named  varieties  : 

1st  premium,  Joseph  Taylor,  Belgrade 12  00 

2d          "          C.  D.  Chapman,  Orrington 8  00 

3d          "          F.  N.  Woodward,  Winthrop 5  00 

For  the  best  five  named  varieties  of  Fall  apples : 

Ist  premium,  Alfred  Smith,  Monmouth 8  00 

2d          "          W.  S.  Place,  Charleston 5  00 

3d          "          S.  C.  Harlow,  Bangor 3  00 

For  the  best  five  named  varieties  of  Winter  apples : 

1st  premium,  Joseph  Taylor,  Belgrade 8  00 

2d          "         Jennings  Bros.,  North  Wayne 5  00 

3^          "          W.  S.  Place,  Charleston 3  00 

For  the  best  single  variety  of  Fall  apples : 

Ist  premium,  Joseph  Taylor,  Belgrade 3  00 

2d          "          Albert  Emerson,  Bangor 2  00 

For  the  best  single  variety  of  Winter  apples  : 

1st  premium,  S.  C.  Ilarlow,  Bangor 3  00 

2d          "          Joseph  Taylor,  Belgrade 2  00 

For  the  best  dish  of  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  John  C. 

Mower,  Greene 2  00 

Baldwins — John  C.  Mower,  Greene 2  00 

Northern  Spy— Otis  L.  Carter,  Etna 2  00 

Roxbury  Russets — Alfred  Smith,  Monmouth 2  00 

Hubbarston  Nonsuch — Jennings  Bros.,  North  Wa3me 2  00 

Nodheads— Alfred  Smith,  Monmouth 2  00 

Gravenstein — John  C.  Mower,  Greene 2  00 

Porters— Alfred  Smith,  Monmouth 2  00 

Red  Astrachan — S.  C.  Harlow,  Bangor 2  00 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg — Albert  Noyes,  Bangor 2  00 

Seedling  Apples — Charles  B.  Crowell,  Belgrade 3  00 

Crab  Apples — C.  T.  Jellorson,  Lewiston 1  00 
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The  committee  append  to  their  report  the  following  remarks  : 
"We  consider  a  seedling  named  Orange,  exhibited  by  Z.  A.  Gil- 
bert of  East  Turner,  as  worthy  of  honorable  mention.  A  seedling 
of  the  Porter,  exhibited  by  S.  C.  Harlow  of  Bangor,  may  prove  valu- 
able. Henry  McLaughlin  of  Bangor  presented,  for  exhibition  only, 
a  fine  collection  of  Loudon  Pippins. 

"Exhibitors  will  observe  that  for  all  premiums  except  that  'for 
the  best  general  exhibition,'  the  fruit  must  be  arranged  according 
to  the  schedule  prescribed  by  the  Society.  In  some  cases  this 
was  done,  and  in  others  it  was  not.  If  the  rules  had  in  all  cases 
been  complied  with,  it  is  probable  that  the  awards  in  some  in- 
stances might  have  been  different  from  those  in  this  report."    *   * 

Henry  Ingalls,  ) 

Avery  W.  Marrett,  >•  Committee. 

John  Cdrrikr,  ) 

Glass  II — Pears. 

For  the  best  general  exhibition  of  pears  : 

1st  premium  C.  D.  Chapman,  Orrington $20  00 

2d         *'       '  Albert  Noyes,  Bangor 15  00 

For  the  best  ten  named  varieties : 

1st  premium.  Dr.  J.  C.  Weston,  Bangor 12  00 

2d  "         Joseph  Taylor,  Belgrade 8  00 

For  the  best  five  named  varieties  : 

1st  premium,  Alfred  Smith,  Monmouth 8  00 

2d  "  S.  C.  Harlow,  Bangor 5  00 

For  the  best  dish  of  pears  : 

1st  premium,  S.  C.  Harlow,  Bangor 3  00 

2d  "         Albert  Emerson,  Bangor 2  00 

For  the  best  seedling  pears  : 
Henry  McLaughlin  of  Bangor,  for  the  varieties  originated 

by  him,  named  Eastern  Belle  and  Indian  Queen 3  00 

Graiuiiy,  H.  W.  Brown,  Bangor,  for  seedling  pears 1  00 

The  Committee  say  :  "  Although  by  reason  of  the  great  drouth 
of  the  summer,  and  other  adverse  influences,  the  exhibition  of 
pears  grown  in  Maine  has  necessarily  been  small,  and  many  of  the 
samples  unsatisfactory,  enough  appears  to  afford  encouragement 
for  the  future  success  of  pear  culture  in  Maine.  We  are  aware, 
too,  that  by  a  special  effort  to  induce  contributions,  a  much  finer 
display  might  have  been  made.  *  *  *  We  deem  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  due  to  the  following  named  persons,  who  have  ex- 
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hibited  fruit  of  much  merit,  viz.:  Elijah  Low  of  Bangor,  5  varie- 
ties ;  Silas  Alden,  Bangor,  and  Ezra  Perkins,  Oldtovvn,  each  4 
varieties  ;  S.  S.  Low,  Bangor,  and  W.  S.  Place,  Charleston,  each 
3  varieties  ;  Edwin  Colburn,  Bangor,  and  Jennings  Brothers,  No. 
Wayne, -each  2  varieties;  G.  B.  Sawyer,  Wiscasset,  6  varieties ; 
A.  L.  Simpson  and  Wm.  Gallupe  of  Bangor,  each  1  variety. 

Your  Committee  further  beg  leave  to  notice  with  pleasure  and 
high  commendation  the  many  excellent  samples  of  pears  on  exhi- 
bition from  the  States  of  New  York,  Delaware,  Virginia  and  Cali- 
fornia. All  these  samples  are  highly  creditable  to  the  several 
States,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  of  attractive  and  strik- 
ing qualities."         *        *        *        * 

W.  Gilbert,  for  the  Committee. 

Class  III — Plums  and  Peaches. 

For  the  best  general  exhibition  of  plums : 

1st  premium,  S,  S.  Low,  Bangor $6  00 

2d         "  Elijah  Low,  Bangor 4  00 

Gratuity — Henry  Ingalls-,  Wiscasset 3  00 

Gratuity — Silas  Alden,  Bangor 3  00 

For  the  best  dish  of  plums  of  a  single  variety  : 

1st  premium,  William  Gallupe,  Bangor 3  00 

2d         "  Arad  Thompson,  Bangor 2  00 

"The  display  of  plums  was  a  magnificent  one,  and  was  never 
excelled  at  any  exhibition  in  the  State."  *  *  * 


C.  D.  Chapman, 
Joseph  Taylor, 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Chapman, 
Mrs.  a.  B.  Strattard. 


Committee. 


Class  1 V—  Grapes. 
For  the  best  exhibition  of  foreign  grapes  grown  in  hot  house 
culture: 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Eddy,  Bangor $10  00 

2d         "  Thomas  Allen,  Bangor 8  00 

Gratuity — Mrs.  Jonathan  Eddy,  Bangor,  for  single  speci- 
men       2  00 

For  the  best  exhibiton  of  foreign  grapes,  grown  in  cold 
grapery : 

1st  premium,  Dr.  J.  C.  Weston,  Bangor 10  00 

2d        "  Mrs.  F.  Hobbs,  "      8  00 
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3d  premium,  Albert  Emerson,  Bangor 5  00 

For  the  best  cluster  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Dr.  J.  C.  Wes- 
ton, Bangor 2  00 

White  Chasselas— G.  B.  Sawyer,  Wiscasset 2  00 

White  Frontignaa — Dr.  J.  C.  Weston,  Bangor 2  00 

Grizzly  Frontignan — Dr.  J.  C.  Weston,  Bangor 2  00 

For  the  best  exhibition  of  grapes  grown  in  open  air : 

Ist  premium,  Henry  Ingalls,  Wiscasset 12  00 

2d         "  G.B.Sawyer,  "        10  00 

Gratuity  to  G.  B.  Sawyer  for  four  varieties  native  grapes 

grown  under  glass 2  00 

For  the  best  five  varieties,  open  air : 

1st  premium.  Dr.  J.  C.  Weston,  Bangor 5  00 

2d         "  Rufus  Prince,  Turner 3  00 

For  the  best  single  variety,  open  air  : 

1st  premium,  James  A.  Varney,  North  Vassalboro' 3  00 

2d         "  W.  C.  Crosby,  Bangor 2  00 

For  the  best  six  bunches,  Delaware,  W.  C.  Crosby,  Ban- 
gor      100 

For  the  best  six  bunches,  Allen's  Hybrid,  W.  C.  Crosby, 

Bangor 1  00 

The  committee  also  notice  favorably  the  collections  of  native 
grapes  exhibited  by  Albert  Emerson  and  A.  L.  Simpson  of  Ban- 
gor, Ezra  Perkins  of  Oldtown,  J.  A.  Varney  of  North  Vassalboro', 
and  Calvin  Chamberlain  of  Foxcroft ;  also  collections  of  foreign 
grapes  by  Henry  Ingalls  and  G.  B.  Sawyer  of  Wiscasset  and  Ezra 
Perkins  of  Oldtown,  as  well  as  the  extensive  exhibitions  of  grapes 
from  other  States. 


J.  M.  Carpenter, 

Ira  E.  Getchell,  ]•  Committee. 

Eliphalet  Clark, 


:i 


Class    V. — Miscellaneous. 

For  the  best  ornamental  dish  of  fruit : 

1st  premium,  S.  C.  Harlow,  Bangor 5  00 

2d  "          Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  Monroe 3  00 

For  the  best  exhibition  of  canned  fruits  : 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Crosby,  Bangor 5  00 

2d         "         Mrs.  G.  D.  Lougee,  Exeter 3  00 

3d         "         Charles  Copeland,  Holden 2  00 
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Gratuity,  C.  T.  Jcllerson,  Lewiston,  for  crab  apple  jelly,  pre- 
serves, &c 2  00 

Gratuity,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Bent,  Bangor,  for  apple  jelly 1   00 

[Same  Committee  as  in  Class  III.] 

Glass  VI — Flowers. 

For  the  best  display  of  cut  flowers  : 

1st  premium,  Albert  Noyes,  Bangor 8  00 

2d  "  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  Monroe 6  00 

3d  "  Mrs.  John  E.  Greene,  Brewer 4  00 

Special  premium  for  the  best  arranged  table  of  flowers,  Mrs. 

Wm.  S.  Whitman,  Bangor 8  00 

For  the  best  twenty  named  varieties  : 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Barrett,  Brewer 6  00 

2d  "         Mrs.  G.  D.  Lougee,  Exeter 4  00 

For  the  best  fifteen  named  varieties  : 

1st  premium,  Miss  Eliza  W.  Eaton,  Bangor 5  00 

2d  "  Mrs.  Isaac  S    Whitman,  Bangor 3  00 

For  the  best  ten  named  varieties  : 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  N.  T.  Swan,  Brewer 3  00 

For  the  best  exhibition  of  roses,  Mrs,  A.  B.  Strattard,  Monroe,  2  00 

Dahlias — Mrs.  Charles  Stanley,  Winthrop 2  00 

Japan  Lilies — Mrs.  Isaac  S.  Whitman,  Bangor 2  00 

Asters — Mrs.  Wm    S.  Dennett,  Bangor 2  00 

Gratuity,  T.  L.  Dodd 2  00 

Pansies — Thomas  Allen,  Bangor ...  2  00 

Phlox  Drummondii — Mrs.  C.  C.  Barrett,  Brewer 2  00 

Stocks — Mrs.  Isaac  S.  Whitman,  Bangor 2  00 

Petunias — Miss  Eliza  W.  Eaton,  Bangor 2  00 

Gladiolus — Albert  Noyes,  Bangor. 2  00 

For  the  best  pair  of  parlor  bouquets  : 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Whitman,  Bangor 6  00 

2d  "  Mrs.  J.  B.  Burr,  Brewer 4  00 

3d  "  Thomas  Allen,  Bangor 3  00 

For  the  best  single  bouquet: 

Ist  premium,  Mrs.  C.  0   Farrington,  Brewer 3  00 

2d  "  Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Dennett,  Bangor 2  00 

For  best  pair  of  hand  bouquets,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Burr,  Brewer.  . .  3  00 

For  the  best  single  hand  bouquet,  Mrs.  G.  D.  Lougee,  Exeter,  2  00 

For  the  best  floral  design  : 
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1st  premium,  Mrs.  Charles  Stanley,  Winthrop 10  00 

2d  "  Mrs.  A.  L.  Simpson,  Bangor 6  00 

For  the  best  dish  of  flowers,  Mrs.  G.  D.  Lougee,  Exeter 3  00 

For  the  best  exhibition  of  pot  plants  : 

1st  premium,  Thomas  Allen,  Bangor 8  00 

2d  "  Miss  Eliza  W.  Eaton,  Bangor 6  00 

For  the  best  single  pot  plant : 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Simpson,  Bangor  (Amaryllis) 2  00 

2d  "  Mrs.  Frank  Taylor,  Bangor  (Oleander) 2  00 

For  the  best  exhibition  of  dried  grasses  : 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  0.  C.  Barrett,  Brewer 2  00 

2d  "  Mrs.  Charles  Stanley,  Winthrop 1  00 

For  the  best  exhibition  of  everlasting  flowers  : 

1st  premium,  Mrs.  John  E.  Greene,  Brewer 2  00 

2d         "  Mrs.  G.  D.  Lougee,  Exeter 100 

Gratuity,  Mrs.  C.  C,  Barrett,  Brewer,  for  pressed  flowers. . .  1  00 
Gratuity,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Crosby,  Bangor,  for  basket  of  flowers,  1  00 
Gratuity,  Mrs.  Chas.  Stanley,  Winthrop,  for  moss  wreath.  . .    1  00 

Gratuity,  Mrs,  C.  C.  Barrett,  Brewer,  for  Nasturtions 1   00 

Gratuity,  Miss  Louisa  McLaughlin,  Bangor,  for  Fall  Crocus,  1  00 

Elijah  Low,  "j 

B.  A.  Burr, 

0.  n.  Ingalls,  \  Committee. 

Mrs.  Chapin  IIumphrey,  j 

Miss  Ada  L.  Lowell,       J 

It  would  be  interesting  to  classify  the  several  varieties  of  fruit 
exhibited  in  the  different  classes,  with  reference  to  their  adapta- 
bility to  the  various  sections  of  the  State,  as  shown  by  this  exhi- 
bition, but  as  the  society  has  in  progress  measures  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  full  and  reliable  "catalogue  of  fruits"  to  be  recom- 
mended for  cultivation  in  each  of  the  several  counties,  I  deem  it 
judicious  to  withhold  any  statement  imperfectly  covering  the  same 
ground. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  exhibition  the  society  held  its 
annual  business  meeting  as  provided  by  its  by-laws,  and  a  public 
meeting  for  addresses  and  discussion.  At  the  latter  the  opening 
address  was  given  by  the  President,  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  and  the  annual 
address  by  Hon.  J.  E.  Godfrey,  of  Bangor,  both  of  which  are  pub- 
lished in  full  on  subsequent  pages.  Dr.  Allen,  of  the  State  College, 
made  remarks  upon  the  general  subject  of  fruit  culture,  and  alluded 
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to  the  pilfering  of  vicious  persons,  so  discouraging  at  times  to 
fruit  growers.  W.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  of  Bath,  spoke  of  the  necessity 
for  a  higher  cultivation  that  we  may  produce  better  fruit.  This 
high  cultivation  is  not  needed  on  the  new  lands  of  the  West,  and 
was  not  necessary  here  when  our  lands  were  new.  We  are  now 
trying  to  grow  good  fruit  with  only  the  same  efforts  that  were 
then  required.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  done,  and  hence  a  larger 
per  centage  of  our  fruit  is  not  first  class.  Success  will  flepeud 
largely  on  an  intelligent,  thorough  cultivation.  lie  also  alluded 
to  the  necessity  for  a  higher  moral  culture  among  the  masses  as 
necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  fruit  growers,  and  far  more 
effectual  than  legal  prosecutions.  Several  other  gentlemen  alluded 
to  the  advantages  of  high  cultivation. 

At  the  business  meeting  the  oflScers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year ;  a  committee  appointed  to  revise  the  by-laws ;  votes  of 
thanks  were  passed  to  the  President  and  Judge  Godfrey  for  their 
addresses,  and  to  the  contributors  of  fruit  from  other  States  for 
their  generous  contributions  ;  and  the  executive  committee  were 
instructed  to  make  arrangements  for  a  winter  meeting  of  the 
Society,  to  be  held  at  Augusta  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  Janu- 
ary, 1874,  for  the  presentation  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  officers, 
and  the  transaction  of  other  business,  including  a  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention, — to  which  time  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

It  is  proper  to  note  that  the  society  was  represented,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  vote  at  the  meeting  of  March  27th,  and  the  subse- 
quent special  and  kind  invitation  of  President  Wilder,  at  the 
biennial  (and  quarter  centennial)  session  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  held  in  Boston  on  the  10th,  11th  and  12th  of  Sep- 
tember last.  The  delegates  attending  were  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  Presi- 
dent; A.  L.  Simpson,  Vice  President;  G.  B.  Sawyer,  Secretary; 
Henry  McLaughlin,  of  the  Trustees  ;  Henry  Ingalls,  Esq.,  of  Wis- 
casset;  S.  L.  Boardman,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture ; 
Calvin  Spaulding  and  W.  P.  and  H.  N.  Atherton  of  Hallowell. 

That  Society  was  invited  to  Boston  by  the  Mass.  Horticultural 
Society,  and  the  arrangements  made  by  the  latter  Society  embraced 
every  attention  which  the  most  liberal  hospitality  could  suggest 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  members,  delegates  and  guests. 

Nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  the 
British  Provinces,  were  represented  by  members  or  delegates, 
and  most  of  them  contributed  specimens  of  their  fruits  to  the  ex- 
hibition.    The  attendance  embraced  nearly  all  the  leading  pomol- 
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ogists  and  horticulturists  of  the  country,  and  the  essays  and  dis- 
cussions gave  expression  to  the  best  thought  of  the  age  upon  the 
subjects  considered.  The  display  of  fruit  was  the  most  varied 
and  extensive  ever  made  in  the  country,  and  completely  filled  the 
two  large  exhibition  rooms  in  Horticultural  Hall.  (A  large  por- 
tion of  the  fruit  was  generously  donated  by  the  proprietors  for  our 
own  exhibition  at  Bangor,  and  has  been  previously  noticed  in  that 
connection.)  At  the  same  time  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  made  a  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  exhibition  of  flowers 
in  Music  Hall.  Among  the  pleasing  incidents  connected  with  the 
meeting  were  the  reception  by  His  Honor  Mayor  Pierce,  of  Bos- 
ton, a  complimentary  breakfast  at  the  residence  of  Wm.  Gray,  jr., 
Esq.,  Boston  Highlands,  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  villa  of  H.  H. 
Hunnewell,  Esq.,  at  Wellesley,  and  the  grand  closing  banquet  .at 
Music  Hall,  '  These  unexpected  attentions,  combined  with  the 
interesting  programme  of  the  Society's  meetings,  made  the  occa- 
sion one  long  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  participated  in  it ; 
and  it  is  but  just  to  express  here,  in  behalf  of  each  one  of  our  dele- 
gates, their  hearty  individual  concurrence  in  the  unanimous 
expressions  of  grateful  appreciation  with  which  the  session  termi- 
nated. 


OUR   AIMS    AND    OBJECTS. 

Opening  address  of  Z.   A.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Maine  State  PomolOgioal 

Society,  at  its  annual  meeting,  in  Bangor,  September  ITtli,  1873. 


Among  the  many  blessings  daily  enjoyed  by  us,  and  freely  scat- 
tered abroad  by  an  Almighty  hand,  we  count,  as  of  special  im- 
portance, the  fruits  and  flowers  which  are  so  profusely  distributed 
on  every  hand.  While  they  may  not  rank  as  first  in  importance 
in  a  list  of  necessities,  they  nevertheless  are  necessary,  and  supply 
a  link,  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

The  growing  of  fruit  as  a  business,  when  pursued  intelligently, 
earnestly,  and  perseveringly,  is  now,  and  ever  has  been,  a  profit- 
able business.  Not  only  can  this  truly  be. said  of  those  who  have 
thus  followed  it  in  other  States,  but  here,  among  us,  in  our  own 
State  of  Maine,  those  who  have  engaged  in  it  for  the  purpose  of 
realizing  a  profit  therefrom  have  done  that  which  those  who  are 
engaged  in  general  farming,  if  we  take   their  word   for  it,   have 

lailed  to  do.     They  have  made  the  business  pay. 
3 
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The  cultivation  of  fruit  by  the  amateur — by  those  who  plant 
trees  and  viues,  tend  and  care  for  their  growth  and  watch  the 
development  of  the  fruit,  because  they  are  irresistably  drawn  to 
it,  because  they  cannot  help  it — is  also  remunerative.  Although 
the  compensation  does  not  always  come  in  the  form  realized  by 
him  who  pursues  it  as  a  business,  yet  the  reward  is  abundant  and 
sure.  Not  only  is  he  rewarded  with  an  abundance  of  choice 
fruits  for  himself  and  his  family  and  friends,  but  he  is  rewarded 
also  by  the  enhanced  value  of  his  homestead  when  adorned  by 
these  surroundings,  and  also  by  the  influence  which  the  employ- 
ment has  upon  the  instincts  of  the  heart,  and  upon  the  refinement, 
the  taste,  and  the  welfare  of  society  around  him.  The  employ- 
ment has  an  elevating  influence,  felt  not  only  by  him  who  engages 
in  it,  but  also  by  all  who  enjoy  the  increased  beauty  and  attrac- 
tiveness which  that  labor  has  created. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  fruit  growing  is  of  great  importance 
among  us — that  it  is  a  source  of  individual  prosperity  and  of 
national  wealth,  and  believing  that  it  should  be  encouraged  and 
promoted  by  organized  effort,  the  friends  of  the  cause  conceived 
the  idea  of  organizing  a  State  Pomological  Society.  The  history 
of  its  organization  and  of  its  progress  thus  far  need  not  be  here 
recounted,  as  it  is  familiar  to  you  all.  In  its  inception  it  received 
the  encouragement  of  a  goodly  number  of  prominent  fruit  growers. 
It  has  also  met  with  obstacles  and  with  discouragements  ;  but 
through  them  all  its  friends  have  persevered  till  we  are  enabled  to 
meet  this  evening  at  this,  the  initial  exhibition  of  the  Maine  State 
Pomological  Society,  to  engage  in  exercises  which  it  is  hoped 
may  be  annually  repeated  for  many  years  to  come. 

In  designing  and  arranging  this  first  exhibition  of  our  society, 
.and  in  drawing  together  the  contributiois  of  which  it  is  composed, 
there  have  been  many  obstacles  to  overcome.  It  has  required  a 
deal  of  earnest  work — more,  quite  likely,  than  will  be  required  for 
subsequent  exhibitions — -and  those  duties,  by  your  grace,  were 
consigned  to  ofiQcers  inexperienced  in  the  work  devolving  upon 
them.  We  have  had  to  feel  our  way  through  unknown  paths. 
That  mistakes  have  been  made  we  know.  The  season  has  proved 
unpropitious.  Hardly  in  the  history  of  our  State  has  there  been 
a  more  unfavorable  year  for  fruit.  Following  a  year  of  almost 
unprecedented  productiveness  it  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
that  an  average  crop  could  be  realized.  Following  this  were  the 
destructive  and  discouraging  effects  of  the  severe  winter  expert- 
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enced.  Either  alone  would  for  the  time  dampen  the  ardor  of  fruit 
growers,  but  when  combined  tended  still  less  to  enthusiasm  in  our 
organization  and  its  object.  Then,  as  trouble  is  said  never  to 
come  single  handed,  a  severe  gale  blew  off  a  large  portion  of  the 
unprecedentedly  small  quantity  of  inferior  fruit  upon  the  trees. 
Under  such  conditions  it  has  been  far  more  difficult  to  awaken 
enthusiasm,  and  to  draw  together  fruit  growers  and  their  fruit/ 
than  would  have  been  the  case  in  more  favorable  seasons.  The 
results  of  our  efforts  in  this  direction  are  before  you.  While  the 
contributions  are  neither  so  extensive  nor  so  numerous  as  we 
could  desire,  and  while  the  quality  of  many  of  the  specimens  is 
not  up  to  the  standard  of  highest  excellence,  yet  it  is  believed  you 
will  pronounce  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, creditable  to  our  infant  society,  if  not  an  honor  to  the  State. 
While  we  are  assembled  at  this  inaugural  meeting  of  our  Society, 
it  may  be  well  to  make  a  public  statement  of  our  aims  and  pur- 
poses. The  organic  act  of  the  Legislature  incorporated  us  a 
Society  "for  the  promotion  of  fruit  culture."  While  keeping  our 
purpose  ever  in  view,  we  are  to  search  out  the  various  methods  by 
which  the  object  aimed  at  is  to  be  accomplished  : 

1st.  We  must  encourage  more  extensive  planting.  Land  devoted 
to  the  growing  of  fruit,  especially  apples  and  peai's,  is  profitable 
beyond  almost  any  other  production  to  which  it  can  be  devoted. 
There  is  hardly  a  limit  to  which  it  may  not  be  carried  in  our  State. 
The  demand  for  good  winter  apples,  to  the  production  of  which 
our  climate  and  soil  are  especially  adapted,  can  never  be  over-sup- 
plied. Were  the  production  increased  a  thousand  fold,  the  demand 
would  keep  pace  with  the  supply.  With  our  present  facilities  for 
transportation  to  tide  waters,  the  markets  of  the  world  are  open 
to  our  product  and  invite  to  a  greatly  increased  production. 
While  New  York  was  last  fall  shipping  over  a  hundred  thousand 
barrels  a  week,  we  had  hardly  enough  to  draw  the  attention  of 
shippers  or  to  create  a  market.  And  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  we  can  produce  as  good  shipping  apples  as  any  State  in  the 
Union.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  almost  every 
township  in  the  State  —  good  fruit  lands  —  now  of  trifling  value, 
which  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  fruit. 
They  would  be  immensely  enhanced  in  value  and  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  State  be  correspondingly  increased.  Fruit 
growing  requires  no  expensive  machinery,  does  not  exhaust  the 
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soil,  and  pays  far  better  than  common  mixed  farming.  Instead  of 
here  and  there  a  small  orchard,  as  is  now  the  case,  our  hills  should 
be  waving  billows  of  apple  blossoms  in  spring  time,  and  a  golden 
sheen  of  ripened  fruit  in  autumn,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  State.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we 
are  now  producing  as  many  apples  as  were  grown  ten  or  twenty 
years  since  —  certainly  some  of  the  best  fruit  growing  sections 
are  not  producing  as  many.     Is  not  here  work  for  our  Society  ? 

It  is  being  every  year  demonstrated  that  pears  may  be  success- 
fully and  extensively  grown  in  our  State.  With  this  delicious 
fruit  there  is  no  danger  that  the  supply  will  ever  equal  the  demand. 
While  the  production  of  the  whole  country  has  greatly  increased 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  the  price  obtained  for  them  has  also 
steadily  increased. 

2d.  We  must  induce  a  higher  cuUivaiion  and  (hereby  secure  a 
better  quality  of  fruit.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  plant  extensively. 
The  orchard  must  be  well  cared  for.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
grow  fruit —  we  want  choice  fruit,  desirable  fruit  —  large  and  per- 
fect. Neither  is  it  enough  to  grow  good  fruit  in  fruitful  years  — 
we  want  good  fruit,  and  we  want  it  every  year.  This  cannot  be 
done  without  good  cultivation.  With  that,  in  a  great  measure, 
it  is  secured.  He  who  succeeds  in  producing  even  a  moderate 
crop  of  marketable  fruit  in  an  unfruitful  year,  finds  his  net  profits 
far  greater  than  with  even  a  bountiful  crop  in  a  fruitful  year.  As 
an  encouragement  to  a  higher  cultivation,  no  more  convincing 
argument  can  be  presented  than  a  comparison  of  prices  now  being 
received  for  choice  fruit. 

If  we  plant  extensively,  and  make  fruit  growing  a  specialty,  as 
we  then  should,  we  should  be  far  more  likely  to  give  it  the  atten- 
tion its  success  requires,  than  if  it  were  mixed  up  with  other  farm- 
ing in  something  like  equal  proportions,  as  is  now  too  frequently  the 
case.  The  success  of  those  who  have  made  fruit  growing  a  spec- 
ialty is  a  stronger  and  more  convincing  argument  in  its  favor  than 
any  that  can  be  here  brought  forward  ;  and  to  such  examples  you 
are  earnestly  commended. 

3d.  The  introduction  of  new  varieties.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties of  fruit  now  grown  in  our  orchards  and  gardens  ^jhich  have 
proved  hardy  in  our  climate,  and  in  many  respects  are  valuable. 
Still  there  is  room  for  others.  Among  pears  and  grapes  there  is 
need  of  much  research.      We  need  more  early  grapes  of  good 
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quality,  if  we  can  get  them.  We  also  need  hardy,  free  growing, 
productive  varieties  of  pears.  Of  apples,  we  have  a  good  variety, 
of  very  satisfactory  quality,  of  early  and  of  autumn  frnit.  Of  later 
keeping  apples  we  need  something  different  from  what  we  have. 
The  Baldwin  fruit  is  satisfactory — the  tree  is  productive,  but  has 
ever  been  pronounced  tender  in  Maine  by  orchardists.  Those  who 
have  not  heeded  the  warnings  of  experience,  and  have  planted  it 
without  regard  to  location,  now  have  the  ghostly  branches  of  their 
dead  trees  pointing  out  their  folly.  The  Roxbury  Russet  keeps 
well,  but  lacks  quality,  besides  being  whimsical  about  the  soil  from 
which  it  will  make  a  bountiful  crop.  The  Northern  Spy  keeps 
passably  well,  its  quality  is  good,  but  it  is  so  long  after  the  trees 
are  set  before  you  have  the  privilege  of  testing  its  quality,  tjiat 
discouragements  precede  the  fruit  many  years.  We  have  nothing 
which  can  be  fully  recommended  to  fill  the  gap. 

The  whole  world  should  be  seaj'ched  for  a  hardy,  productive, 
late  keeping  apple  for  Maine.  There  are  many  kinds  of  native 
apples,  which  have  proved  of  great  local  value,  which  should  be 
introduced  to  notice,  and  tested  in  other  locali^^es  than  where  they 
originated.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  both  at  home 
and  abroad  new  varieties  may  be  found  worthy  of  dissemination. 

4:th..  Nomenclature.  There  is  great  confusion  among  fruit 
growers  in  relation  to  the  names  of  the  fruit  grown.  While  one 
is  describing  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  a  communication  to  a  public 
journal,  a  certain  kind  of  fruit  grown  by  himself,  and  descanting 
upon  its  merits  and  demerits,  another  is  growing  a  very  different 
kind  under  the  sanie  name.  This  confusion  is  not  likely  to  abate 
of  its  own  accord,  as  long  as  travelling  agents  fill  an  order  for 
several  different  varieties  from  the  same  nursery  row.  This  Soci- 
ety, by  drawing  specimens  together  at  our  exhibitions,  will  correct 
such  errors, —  the  producers  will  learn  the  true  names,  and  all 
future  confusion  will  be  avoided.  A  special  committee  is  appoint- 
ed, whose  duty  it  is  to  correct  all  errors  in  nomenclature. 

5th.  The  meetings  and  exhibitions  of  the  Society  will  afford  an 
opportunity  for  fruit  growers  to  "meet  together.  It  is  necessary  for 
men  engaged  in  a  common  business  to  meet  together  occasionally 
and  compai-e  views.  They  gain  dew  ideas.  The  fruit  grower, 
like  the  farmer,  by  meeting  with  those  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness, not  only  gains  new  ideas,  but  also  gains  enthusiasm  and 
earnestness ;  he  is  aroused  to  higher  efforts,  and  pursues  his  busi- 
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ness  more  intelligently.  Without  an  organization  of  this  kind 
few  opportunities  of  comparing  views  are  presented.  It  is  the 
intention  of  this  Society,  not  only  to  hold  exhibitions,  but  also  to 
hold*  meetings  expressly  for  discussion,  that  the  lessons  of  the 
past,  learned  from  experience,  may  be  gathered  up  and  put  in 
available  form  for  our  benefit  in  future  years,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  follow  after  us. 

While  the  name  which  we  have  chosen  for  our  Society  would 
indicate  that  Pomona's  gifts  areall  we  crave,  we  would  not  here 
convey  the  impression — nor  does  our  exhibition  show — that  we  are 
oblivious  to  the  charms  of  fair  Flora's  smiles.  While  we  would 
give  the  cultivation  of  fruit  due  prominence,  we  would  at  the  same 
time  encourage  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  We  recognize  their 
mission  in  beautifying  our  homes,  elevating  our  characters,  refin- 
ing our  natures  and  leading  us  up  to  a  higher,  purer,  and  happier 
life.  We  can  see  evidence  of  the  commendable  work  which  the 
Bangor  LLorticultural  Society  has  accomplished  in  this  direction. 
Nor  is  the  influence  it  has  exerted  confined  to  your  own  cit^'  ;  it 
widens  and  expands,  like  the  ripple  upon  the  glassy  smoothness 
of  the  quiet  lake,  to  the  utmost  borders  of  our  State  ;  it  goes  out 
■with  the  emigrant  to  his  Western  home,  where  a  plant  in  the 
window  and  a  flower  by  the  door  tells  of  loved  and  cherished 
friends  and  dear  associations  left  behind,  but  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. May  flowers  continue  to  bloom  till  their  influence,  sweet  as 
the  perfume  they  bear,  shall  reach  all  hearts. 

I  have  thus  briefly  alluded  to  some  of  the  work,  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Society  to  labor. 
There  is  much  other  work  of  equal  importance  which  will  not  be 
referred  to  at  this  time.  Enough  has  been  alluded  to  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  Society  till  another  j^ear  shall  again  make  it 
the  duty  of  its  executive  head  to  address  you.  Let  us  go  on, 
then,  with  strong  hearts  and  an  earnest  purpose,  in  the  laudable 
work  we  have  thus,  imperfectly  it  may  be,  commenced.  Let  us 
earnestly  labor  to  develop  the  resources  of  this  art,  till  our  labors 
shall  be  rewarded  by  an  increased  production  ;  till  our  real  estate 
shall  bo  enhanced  in  value  from  tHift^fruits  it  bears,  and  the  owners 
rendered  prosperous  and  happy ;  till  our  homesteads  shall  be 
adorned  and  their  inmates  reflned  and  elevated.  Thus  may  we 
render  service  to  ourselves,  and  benefit  generations  which  come 
after  us.  And,  while  we  individually  and  collectively  labor  for  these 
ends,  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  aim  is  to  do  good. 
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ADDRESS    OF   HON.    JOHN    E.    GODFREY, 

Before  the  Maine  State  romological  Society,  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  at  Bangor, 
September  17th,  1873. 


"  It  is  a  wonderful  age  !"  This  is  a  common  remark.  It  has 
been  a  common  remark,  probably,  in  every  generation  since  the 
commencement  of  civilization,  perhaps  since  the  creation  of  man. 
"  It  is  a  wonderful  age  !"  said  Adam,  when  after  a  long  life  of 
loneliness,  he  one  morning  awoke  and  beheld  before  him  that  fitir 
creation  from  his  rib,  Eve.  "It  is  a  wonderful  age  1"  said  Eve, 
on  opening  her  eyes  after  partaking  of  the  fruit  6f  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

What  makes  an  age  wonderful  ?  What  is  called  its  improve- 
ment— or,  rather,  its  iuiproved  fruits,  the  choicest,  best,  most 
satisfactory  products  of  the  thought  and  labor  of  man  and  of  the 
elaborations  of  nature. 

It  is  with  the  latter  that  we  have  to  do — the  fruits  of  the  earth 
most  grateful  to  the  palate  of  man.  It  is  for  "their  development 
and  improvement ;  to  make  them  more  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
consequently  more  profitable  to  the  pocket  and  a  credit  and  benefit 
to  the  State — in  a  word,  to  do  something  in  this  particular  enter- 
prise towards  rendering  the  age  "wonderful"  in  Maine,  that 
this  society  has  been  organized 

The  science  of  pomology,  though  greatly  advanced  in  some 
countries,  has  not  received  that  full  attention  in  Maine  to  which 
its  importance  entitles  it.  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
obtained  much  more  than  a  foothold.  E^w  persons  have  given 
their  undivided  attention  to  the  culture  and  amelioration  of  fruits. 

The  truth  is,  that  Maine  has  been  loitering  in  this  enterprise  as 
it  has  been  in  almost  every  other,  except  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber. The  wealth  supposed  to  exist  in  her  forests  has  absorbed 
the  attention  of  her  people  to  the  neglect  of  the  enterprises  which 
are  at  the  foundation  of  the  permanent  prosperity  of  a  State. 

Why  is  it  that  Maine,  with  a  territory  as  large  as  all  New  Eng- 
land beside,  and  with  a  soil  more  fertile,  is  so  far  behind  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  with  a  soil  greatly  inferior,  with  a  territory  not 
much  larger  than  one  of  the  counties  of  Maine  and  with  a  climate 
nearly  the  same  ?  Is  it  because  there  is  less  intellectual  vigor, 
less  physical  strength,  less  inventive  genius  ?  No,  for  go  all  over 
the  United  States — into  Massachusetts  even — and  there  may  be 
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found  men  from  Maine  leading  in  many  of  the  enterprises.  It  is  a 
want  of  love  for  their  father-laud ;  a  want  of  patriotism  ;  an  indis- 
position to  make  their  native  State  their  home  and  to  assist  in  its 
elevation,  and  the  too  extensive  prevalence  of  the  impression  that 
the  State  makes  the  man  and  not  the  man  the  State. 

A  wrong  idea  has  been  attached  to  the  oft-repeated  apothegm 
of  the  Great  Author  of  Christianity,  that  a  prophet  hath  not  honor 
in  his  own  country.  As  if  every  man  were  a  prophet.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  believe  that  a  person  whom  we  have  known 
all  our  lives  is  endowed  with  supernatural  gifts,  and  we  hold  him 
in  no  honor  when  he  exhibits  them — call  him  a- humbug,  and  refuse 
to  credit  it.  But  when  a  man  grows  up  among  us  and  does  well 
what  man  is  known  to  be  capable  of  doing,  who  is  industrious, 
attends  to  his  own  business  and  makes  progress  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  knowledge  or  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  or  in  elo- 
quence, or  gives  to  the  world  some  new  invention,  or  idea,  by 
which  his  fellow  men  may  be  benefitted — possessing  unquestioned 
integrity — the  judgment  is  the  other  way  ;  he  is,  if  possible,  held 
in  greater  honor  in  his  own  country  and  among  his  own  kin  than 
elsewhere.     It  is  the  man  who  is  honored,  not  the  prophet. 

Attracted  by  the  golden  charms  of  California,  the  agricultural 
promises  of  the  West,  or  some  other  distant  enchantment,  and 
stimulated  by  the  gorgeous  representations  of  speculators,  our 
young  men,  without  seriously  applying  themselves  to  the  effort  of 
making  their  fortunes  here,  with  the  comfortable  dwelling  and  the 
civilizing  and  christianizing  school  and  church  at  their  hand, 
shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  the  homes  of  their  boy- 
hood and  hasten  to  the^liinds  of  fever  and  ague,  bowie-knives, 
revolvers,  vagabonds  and  Modocs,  dreaming  of  early  fortunes, — 
and  lying  down  in  early  graves. 

One  half  the  courage,  ability  and  determination  expended  by 
the  mass  of  the  men  who  have  emigrated  from  Maine  into  other 
lands,  expended  here,  would  have  given  the  State  a  population,  a 
name,  a  wealth,  which  would  have  rendered  it  second  to  hardly 
any  State  in  the  Union. 

There  was  a  time  when  there  were*^-eat  expectations  6f  Maine, 
and  if  the  policy  and  perseverance  of  her  people  had  been  equal  to 
those  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  her  progress  would  have 
been  satisfactory  and  uninterrupted.  But  from  causes  unneces- 
sary to  detail  here  the  growth  of  the  State  was  checked  until  in 
the  last  decade  it  had  actually  retrograded.    Every  new  generation 
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as  soon  as  it  arrived  at  maturity  took  to  itself  wings  and  flew  out 
of  it— as  the  Irish  do  out  of  their  country — leaving  the  soil  they 
should  liave  cultivated,  the  resources  they  should  have  improved, 
the  opportunities  they  should  have  enjoyed,  to  foreigners  ignorant 
of  bur  customs,  satisfied  with  the  way  thus  opened  to  them  to 
improve  their  fortunes.* 

What  shall  be  done  to  stop  this  desolating  hegira  ?  What  shall 
be  done  to  inspire  our  young  men  with  that  patriotic  ardor  which 
will  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  their  mother  State  ?  What 
to  give  meaning  to  the  motto  which  our  fathers  honestly  and 
proudly  placed  upon  her  escutcheon — Dirigo  ? 

A  new  plan  must  be  adopted  in  the  education  of  our  children. 
In  the  family  and  in  the  school  they  must  be  inspired  with  a  love 
of  their  native  State  above  that  of  every  other.  They  must  be 
taught  that  she  has  all  that  is  necessary  within  her  bounds  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  all  that  is  desirable  in  life — respectability, 
prosperity,  wealth,  happiness.  And  they  must  be  taught  how  to 
apply  the  resources  she  possesses  to  this  end — her  natural  re- 
sources— not  those  artificial  resources  which  have  come  now  to 
be  resorted  to  by  men  fit  only  for  very  little  things  to  get  them- 
selves into  office — for  it  is  certain  that  Maine  has  a  fortune  and 
honor  for  every  one  of  her  sons  who  tries  honestly,  earnestly  and 
persevei'ingly  to  obtain  them. 

The  establishment  of  this  Pomological  Society  proposes  a  source 
of  wealth  and  of  reputation  to  a  class  of  men  that  the  State  needs 
— of  men  whose  intellects  and  tastes  will  enable  them  by  study 
and  experiirfent  to  determine  the  kinds  of  fruits  adapted  to  the* 
different  localities  ;  the  qualities  of  the  different  soils,  the  manner 
of  their  treatment  to  secure  the  greatest  productiveness ;  the 
amelioration  of  fruits ;  the  improvement  of  the  apple — that  most 
valuable  of  all  fruits — the  pear,  the  plum,  the  grape,  and  the 
smaller  fruits — all  fruit,  the  successful  growing  of  which  the  cli- 
mate permits. 

Every  year  the  demand  for  fruits  in  the  country  is  increasing; 
and  the  demand  for  the  best  qualities  is  such,  that  the  renumera- 
tion  for  whatever  pains  and  labor  are  expended  in  producing  them 
is  ample. 

In   order   to   the   production   of  the   best  fruits,  the  different 

*  An  intelligent  citizen,  residing  in  the  easterly  part  of  Penobscot  county,  says  that 
the  youug  men  who  have  been  reared  iri.that  region  nearly  all  go  West,  and  the  Provin- 
cials como  in  and  take  their  places,  and  "  make  a  good  thing  of  it." 
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theories  for  their  amelioration  and  propagation  should  be  well 
understood. 

If  as  much  attention  were  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  in 
Maine  as  there  is  to  the  rearing  of  horses,  the  State  would  soon 
obtain  an  enviable  reputation  for  the  products  of  its  orchards. 
But  so  long  as  it  is  merely  an  incidental  industry,  as  egg-raising 
is,  we  must  not  look  for  much  credit  to  the  State  in  this  direction. 

Knowledge  and  skill  are  as  requisite  to  the  advantageous  raising 
of  fruits,  as  they  are  to  success  in  any  other  business.  Any  per- 
son can  set  out  a  fruit  tree,  and  the  probability  is  that  it  will  bear 
fruit  if  left  to  itself;  but  the  greater  probability  is  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  fruit  will  not  be  satisfactory.  There  are  in  many 
towns  in  this  State  what  are  called  orcliards.  Trees  have  been 
planted  and  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  bear  fruit,  but 
it  is  hardly  deserving  the  name. 

The  person  who  assumes  to  be  a  pomologist,  should  be  able  to 
do  something  more  than  to  plant  a  tree.  He  should  understand 
enough  of  agricultural  chemistry  to  be  able  to  select  the  kinds  of 
soil  adapted  to  the  raising  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit.  He 
should  know  how  to  select  the  proper  site  for  his  trees  ;  to  deter- 
mine the  depth  of  the  soil,  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  the 
under-draining,  and  the  kind  of  fertilizers  it  requires ;  how  to 
make  a  proper  selection  of  trees,  and  understand  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  be  planted,  and  how  they  should  be  treated 
afterward  ;  how  to  graft  and  bud  and  prune ;  how  to  shape  the 
tree ;  how  to  avoid  the  black  knot,  the  curculio,  the  caterpillar, 
'the  borer,  and  the  insects  that  are  dangerous  to  the  fruit,  and  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  proper  times  for  transplanting  and  for 
pruning. 

Then  he  should  be  able  to  determine  whether  it  would  not  really 
be  an  object  to  raise  his  own  trees,  or  at  least  to  obtain  for  his 
purpose  seedlings  and  grafted  trees  from  his  neighborhood,  in 
preference  to  those  raised  at  a  great  distance,  especially  in  other 
States,  and  brought  hither  by  hawkers  who  have  no  other  object 
than  to  obtain  his  money. 

It  would  seem  that  our  people  could  retain  the  thousands  of 
dollars  that  are  annually  expended  for  trees  brought  from  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  many  of  which  are  worthless,  and  the  rest 
not  so  well  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate  as  those  of  our  owfi 
raising ;  and  it  should  be  one  of  the  duties  of  this  Society  to  im- 
press upon  our  people  the  advantage  of  raising  trees  obtained 
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from  nurseries  upon  their  own  land,  or  in  their  neighborhood ;  at 
least,  from  nurseries  in  the  State  ;  they  would  thereby  not  only 
cause  more  perfect  fruit  to  be  raised,  but  prevent  much  gross  im- 
position, and  save  to  many  poor  people  their  hard-earned  dollars. 

The  pomologist  who  devotes  himself  to  his  profession,  will  not 
confine  himself  simply  to  the  raising  and  improving  fruits  already 
at  his  hand  ;  he  will  study  to  originate  superior  fruits. 

A  notable  instance  of  devotion  to  the  improvement  of  fruits  is 
that  of  Professor  Van  Mons,  at  Louvain,  Belgium,  who  gave  a 
great  portion  of  his  life  to  experiments  in  this  undertaking.  The 
pear  was  his  favorite  fruit,  and  his  success  in  producing  new 
varieties  of  great  excellence  was  very  great.* 

His  practice  was  to  take  the  seeds  of  the  fruit  of  the  best  varie- 
ties of  young  trees — the  fruit  being  gathered  before  it  was  fully 
ripe,  and  allowed  to  decay  before  the  seeds  were  taken  for  plant- 
ing— to  select  the  finest  seedlings  when  suflBcientl}'  matured  to 
indicate  their  character,  and  from  their  fruit  to  take  the  seeds  as 
before,  and  to-  select  the  most  promising  of  the  seedlings  from 
these  seeds,  and  continue  this  process  uninterruptedly  through^ 
five  generations  with  the  pear,  four  with  the  apple,  three  with  the 
peach,  plum,  cherry  and  other  stone  fruits.  He  found  that  each 
succeeding  generation  came  more  quickly  into  bearing  than  the 
next  preceding,  and  the  fruit  to  be  of  greater  excellence. 

He  said  :  "  I  have  found  this  art  to  consist  in  regenerating,  in  a 
direct  line  of  descent,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  an  improving 
variety,  taking  care  that  there  be  no  interval  between  the  genera- 
tions. To  sow,  to  re-sow,  to  sow  again,  to  sow  perpetually,  in 
short,  to  do  nothing  but  sow,  is  the  practice  to  be  pursued,  and 
which  cannot  be  departed  from ;  and,  in  short,  this  is  the  whole 
secret  that  I  have  employed." 

He  found  that  the  seeds  from  old  trees  were  valueless  in  the 
amelioration  of  fruits;  the  seedlings  from  them  tending  to  the  wild 
state. f  I^rom  the  seedlings  raised  from  the  seeds  of  young  trees, 
whose  luxuriance  was  subdued  by  the  removal  of  the  tap-root,  and 
by  the  annual  shortening  of  the  leading  side  branches,  he  obtained 
his  improved  fruits — his  seedlings  being  allowed  to  bear  on  their 
own  roots. 

At  one  time  the  nurseries  of  this  enthusiastic  pomologist  con- 
tained no  less  than  two  thousand  see'dlings  of  merit. 

*  The  Buerre  Diel,  De  Louvain  and  Frederic  of  Wurtemberg  pears,  were  originated 
by  Van  Mons.  t  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
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His  theory  of  improvement  by  reproduction  has  been  approved 
in  this  country,  and  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Downing  said  that  his 
own  experience  led  him  to  believe,  that  by  following  Van  Mens' 
process,  fine  fruit  would  be  obtained  in  one  or  two  generations. 

Obtaining  new  varieties  by  cross-breeding  is  a  favorite  method 
with  pomologists.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  this  can  be 
successful  only  with  species  that  are  nearly  allied.  The  course  to 
be  pursued  is  detailed  in  the  fruit  books. 

Experiments*in  cross-breeding  and  reproduction  are  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. From  many  that  will  occur  to  the  pomologist  favorable 
results  will  be  obtained.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Walker,  a  success- 
ful Massachusetts  horticulturist,  suggested  that  our  fine  American 
pears  are  from  accidental  seedlings — sometimes  the  results  of  a 
new  soil  and  climate  on  the  seedlings  of  an  old  variety,  and  some- 
times the  result  of  a  cross  betwixt  two  good  varieties  near  to  each 
other,  and  he  proposed  this  experiment  in  order  to  obtain  seed  for 
the  best  summer,  autumn  and  winter  pears.  Select  two  trees  from 
each  of  three  of  the  best  varieties — the  trees  of  each  of  these 
selections  to  be  gvowji  side  by  side,  and  the-  selections  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  For  a  new  summer  pear,  he  thought  the 
Bloodgood  and  Williams'  Bonchretien  would  be  one  good  selec- 
tion ;  for  an  autumn  pear,  the  Seckel  and  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
and  for  a  winter  pear,  the  Dix  and  Buerre  d'Aremberg.  The 
blossoms  from  the  two  trees  standing  side  by  side  would  fertilize 
each  other,  and  the  seed  from  the  fruit  would  produce  many  seed- 
lings from  which  the  desired  fruit  would  be  obtained. 

We  have  evidence  vpith  us,  that  Mr.  Walker's  suggestion  that 
the  accidental  production  of  some  of  our  best  fruits  is  correct. 
The  Eastern  Belle  pear,  which  was  awarded  a  premium  for  its  ex- 
cellence by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  ;  the  Indian 
Queen,  another  valuable  pear;  the  McLaughlin  and  Penobscot 
plums,  were  all  raised  from  chance  seedlings  and  introduced  by 
Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Bangor,  within  a  few  years  past. 

The  Goodale  pear,  introduced  by  Mr.  Goodale  in  this  State,  the 
Dana  Hovey  and  several  other  varieties  of  the  pear,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Dana  of  Massachusetts,  it  is  said,  are  of  similar  origin. 

The  Baldwin  apple  was  from  a  chance  seedling  discovered  by 
Col.  Loammi  Baldwin,  in  Wilmington,  Mass.,  when  clearing  a 
wood-lot.  The  tree  was  somewhat  young  and  thrifty,  but  appar- 
ently in  a  dying  state  from  the  body  having  been  quite  thoroughly 
perforated  by  woodpeckers.     He  did  not  disturb  it,  and  it  lived 
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and  the  next  autumn  bore  its  delicious  fruit,  which  he  named  the 
Pecker  apple,  and  which  he  deemed  so  valuable  that  he  grafted 
his  trees  with  its  scions,  and  thus  gave  the  start  to  this  famous 
fruit  which  is  now  so  generally  cultivated  over  the  country. 

The  Rebecca  grape  was  from  a  chance  seedling  found  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Peake,  of  Hudson,  New  York,  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Walker's  plan  for  producing  fine  summer,  autumH  and 
winter  pears,  commended  itself  to  Mr.  Downing,  who  pronounced 
it  "an  easy  mode  for  popular  use." 

Notwithstanding  Maine  has  not  the  position  as  a  fruit-raising 
State  that  she  ought  to  possess,  yet  there  has  of  late  years  been 
considerable  attention  given  to  the  subject.  The  Reports  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture  give  evidence  of 
this.  In  them  there  is  occasional  mention  made  of  some  model 
orchard  ;  or  of  some  enterprising  fruit-grower  who  has  set  an 
example  to  be  followed. 

In  the  Report  of  1867,  Mr.  Calvin  Chamberlain  refers  to  a  "Mr. 
A."*  who  resided  in  one  of  the  eastern  counties  —  the  son  of  a 
farmer  —  whose  practical  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  fruit-raising 
led  him  to  visit  his  orchard.  He  found  a  lot  of  seven  acres  filled 
with  "  apple  and  pear  trees,  well  grown,  and  bending  under  enor- 
mous loads  of  fruit,",  every  one  of  which  hj^d  been  planted  and^ 
grafted  by  Mr.  A.'s  own  hands.  Impressed  by  the  excellent 
appearance  of  the  trees  and  fruit,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  curious  to 
know  the  secret  of  such  sucdess,  and  was  informed  by  the  propri- 
etor, that  it  was  attributable  to  constant  thought  and  observation; 
that  he  had  carefully  read  all  the  books  upon  orcharding,  but 
derived  little  benefit  from  them  for  they  were  written  with  refer- 
ence to  other  kinds  of  soil  than  his,  which  was  naturally  the 
meanest  in  the  State,  such  as  no  author  who  regarded  his  reputa- 
tion had  been  bold  enough  to  consider  capable  of  being  cultivated 
for  such  a  purpose.  The  soil  was  very  thin,  a  coarse,  loamy 
gravel,  lying  on  a  tight  pan,  inclined  to  clay  and  full  of  stones  — 
say,  about  a  hundred  cords  to  the  acre.  The  original  growth  was 
"  small  hemlock,  tamarack,  cedar,  spruce,  some  pine,  and  occasion- 
ally a  white  maple  with  a  hollow  trunk."  He  cleared  the  land  and 
underdrained  it  in  1854.     From  that  year  until  1860,  in  different 

*I  have  been  told  that  this  was  Hon.  George  P.  Sewall,  of  Oldtown.  That  gentleman, 
in  1872,  sold  at  his  door  three  hundred  barrels  of  apples  taken  from  his  orchard.  He 
also  maaufactured  five  hogsheads  of  cider. 
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years,  he  planted  his  trees,  making  three  experiments  in  the 
planting.  The  details  of  these  experiments  are  too  lengthy  to  be 
repeated  here,  but  the  result  was,  that  by  the  year  1866  he  had 
gathered,  in  one  year,  150  bushels  by  hand,  and  had  something 
over  one  hundred  bushels  of  cider  apples  besides.  The  same  land 
was  under  cultivation  with  barley  and  potatoes.  He  predicted, 
and  perhaps  by  this  time  his  prediction  has  been  verified,  that  in 
a  few  years  he  would  show  a  crop  of  a  thousand  bushels.  In  his 
experiments  the  gentleman  tried  about  a  hundred  varieties  of  the 
apple,  and  threw  away  about  fifty  as  valueless  in  his  soil. 

The  discussions  contained  in  the  Secretary's  Report  of  18t2, 
upon  the  subject  of  "  Orchard  and  Fruit  Culture,"  can  be  read  by 
persons  contemplating  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  this  State  with 
pleasure  and  profit.  They  will  there  learn  from  the  experience  of 
one  of  our  most  successful  orchardists  what  may  be  expected  from 
an  intelligent  and  careful  attention'  to  the  pursuit. 

"  I  have  a  pear  orchard,"  says  Mr.  Perley,  "which  has  been 
under  cultivation  ten  years.  The  crops  I  have  taken  from  it  have 
paid  all  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  the  expense  of  buying  and 
planting  the  trees ;  and  I  have  these  trees  as  they  now  stand  over 
and  above  the  expense.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  worth,  but 
no  one  could  induce  me  to  cut  them  down  for  ten  nor  twenty  dollars 
apiece.  So,  I  say  it  is  not  all  out-go.  While  you  are  cultivating 
your  ground  the  ten  years,  you  may  have  your  pay  as  you  go 
along." 

There  is  everything  to  encourage  fruit  culturists  in  these  dis- 
cussions. Hints  are  given  in  regard  to  the  various  details  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  those  who  have  old,  unthrifty  orchards 
may  there  learn  how  to  make  them  profitable. 

There  is  one  evil  against  which  fruit-growers  have  to  contend 
in  this  State,  especially  in  the  larger  towns,  to  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  allude.  It  is  the  propensity  of  boys,  young  and  old,  to 
steal  and  appropriate  the  choicest  fruits  to  their  own  use.  The 
annoyance,  when  going  to  gather  some  fine  fruit,  whose  progress 
you  have  been  daily  watching  with  a  view  to  its  enjoyment,  to 
find  it  gone,  is  well  understood. 

Proper  instruction  in  the  family  and  in  the  school,  with  an  oc- 
casional and  thorough  application  of  the  law  to  offenders,  will  do 
much  to  protect  us  from  this  annoyance.  In  many  countries  in 
Europe,  fruit  is  as  safe  from  depredation  as  other  property.  An 
American  gentleman  travelling  in  Prussia  noticed  a  wisp  of  straw 
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attached  to  certain  trees,  and  on  inquiring  of  the  coachman  its 
meaning,  was  told  that  it  was  to  protect  the  fruit  from  pilferers. 
The  traveller  expressed  surprise,  and  remarked  that  from  his  ex- 
perience the  sign  would  serve  to  attract  those  pestilent  people. 
The  reply  was,  simply,  "  Have  you  no  schools  in  America  ?" 

Was  the  moral  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  property  in  growing 
fruit  always  so  lax  in  this  country  as  it  is  now  ?  Some,  who  used 
to  read  in  the  venerated  Noah  Webster  Spelling  Book,  the  fable 
of  the  old  man  who  found  a  rude  boy  upon  one  of  his  trees  steal- 
ing apples,  may  recollect  the  effect  of  that  lesson  upon  the  juve- 
■  nile  mind  and  insist  that  it  was  not.  Perhaps  it  was  not.  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  introduce  that  excellent  old  rudimentary  book 
into  our  schools  again,  and  see  if  its  lessons  may  not  operate 
favorablj'  to  the  protection  of  the  fruit  of  the  future  ? 

Gentlemen  of  the  Poniological  Society  and  Fellow  Citizens : — A 
bright  future  is  in  store  for  Maine, — croakers  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. We  may  well  believe  this  when  we  constantly  see 
in  our  newspapers,  items  like  the  following : 

"Fourteen  years  ago,  B.  F.  Hughes  went  to  Aroostook  county 
with  a  few  household  goods  and  forty-five  cents  in  money.  He 
has  now  a  farm  of  fifty-five  acres  of  cleared  land,  good  buildings, 
a  young  orchard,  five  cows,  two  horses,  nineteen  sheep,  twenty 
acres  of  crops  and  eight  children.  Of  course,  he  has  no  desire  to 
go  West." 

Pains,  pluck  and  perseverance  accomplish  everything.  They 
made  Massachusetts,  they  will  make  Maine.  And  when  our 
young  men  learn,  as  they  will,  that  her  various  branches  of  agri- 
cultural industry  are  sure  roads  to  respectability  ami  wealth — 
and  that  the  intelligent  proprietors  of  the  soil  are  the  leading  men 
of  the  country — as  they  are  in  Europe,  and,  if  not  now,  are  des- 
tined to  be  in  America — it  will  be  a  happy  day  for  them  and  for 
her;  they  will  not  then  turn  their  backs  with  (^onternpt  upon  her 
broad  acres,  but  will  apply  their  best  energies  to  their  cultivation 
and  development.  And,  when  ft-om  the  lines  of  railway  extending 
from  her  eastern  to  her  western  border,  from  the  river  St.  John 
on  the  north  to  the  ocean,  there  shall  be  visible  on  either  hand 
finely  cultivated  and  fruit-garnished  fields,  the  results  of  their 
labors  and  the  admiration  of  the  passing  traveller,  instead  of  the 
forests,  stump  wastes,  bogs  and  desolate  pasture  grounds,  that 
now  prevail,  the  gratitude  of  a  great  and  happy  people  will  follow 
them,  and  enthusiastic  souls  will  have  some  reason  for  the  excla- 
mation that  they  live  in  a  "  wonderful  age." 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FRUIT  GROWERS'  CONVENTION 

Held  in  connection  with  the  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Society, 
AT  Augusta,  January  28th  and  29th,  1874. 


FIRST  DAY. 

After  a  prelirainary  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  pursuant  to  the 
vote  of  adjournment  at  Bangor,  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention 
assembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  use  of 
which  had  been  kindly  tendered  by  the  House  for  that  [)urpose,  on 
the  28th  day  of  January,  18U,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Z.  A. 
Gilbert,  Esq.,  who  said  : 

Gentlemen :  — We  have  associated  ourselves  together  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  an  interest  which  we  believe  needs  the  fos- 
tering care  of  those  who  are  interested  in  it.  Fruit-growing,  we 
believe,  may  be  made  a  profitable  branch  of  productive  industry 
in  this  State.  We  believe  that  it  should  be  encouraged,  and  that 
by  the  encouragement  of  the  friends  of  the  Pomological  Society, 
it  may  be  vastly  increased  ;  and  that,  too,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  all  who  are  or  may  be  engaged  in  it. 

We  claim  that  our  State  has  a  soil  and  climate  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  production  of  certain  kinds  of  fruit,  which  are  in  great 
demand  in  the  markets  of  the  world  ;  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  should  we  engage  largely  in  their  production. 

In  order  to  give  the  subject  of  fruit  culture  increased  attention, 
and  bring  it  more  prominently  before  the  people,  our  organization 
was  instituted.  It  is  believed  that  by  organized  effort,  we  can 
hold  the  matter  up  and  turn  it  over  to  the  view  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  and  interest  them  in  it  more  than  has  been  done  hereto- 
fore. This  we  shall  endeavor  to  do.  That  is  the  object  of  our 
coming  together  on  this  occasion. 

And  in  the  first  place,  we  desire  our  number  of  menib(MB  largely 
increased.  We  need  the  assistance  of  all  thfe  leading  fruit  s^rowers 
in  the  State.  We  want  all  of  them  to  come  forward  and  join  our 
Society,  and  lend  us  a  helping  hand  in  the  work  wliicli  we  have 
before  us. 

As  an  opening  exercise  of  this  meeting,  let  me  say,  we  have 
chosen  a  subject  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  fruit  growing. 
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The  exercises  will  be  opened  by  the  reading  of  an  essay,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  discussion,  open  to  all,  whether  members  of  the  Society 
or  not.  The  subject  for  our  consideration  this  afternoon  is,  "  Shall 
Maine  grow  her  own  fruit  trees?"  And  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  you  the  Hon.  S.  L.  Goodale  of  Saco,  whom  you  all 
doubtless  know  is  well  qualified  to  discuss  that  subject. 

Mr.  Goodale  came  forward  and  addressed  the  Society  as  fol- 
lows : 

Gentlemen : — Before  submitting  to  you  the  remarks  which  I  pro- 
pose to  make  on  this  occasion,  I  deem  it  proper  to  give  a  word  of 
apology,  and  of  explanation.  When  I  accepted  the  invitation  to 
be  present  at  this  time,  I  really  supposed  that  I  should  have  the 
time  to  prepare  something  that  would  be  more  worthy  of  your  at- 
.  tention  than  I  have  ;  but  circumstances  beyond  my  control  have 
limited  my  time  to  a  few  hours — all  I  could  possibly  give  to  it.  I 
wish  also  to  say,  inasmuch  as  the  impression  is  abroad  very  gen- 
erally that  I  am  concerned  in  the  business  of  raising  and  selling 
trees,  and  that  the  opinions  which  I  have  heretofore  expressed  in 
regard  to  the  expediency  of  growing  our  own  trees  in  this  State 
in  preference  to  buying  them  abroad,  was  influenced  more  or  less 
by  personal  interest  in  the  matter, — that  it  is  some  eight  or  ten 
years  since  I  have  grown  trees  in  any  way  for  sale,  and  for  a  series 
of  years,  I  have  had  no  interest  in  the  business  whatever,  and  do 
not  expect  to  again. 

Mr.  Goodale  then  read  the  following  paper : 

ADDRESS   OF   HON.  S.  L.  GOODALE. 
"Shall  the  State  of  Maine  grow  her  own  Fruit  Trees,  or  buy  them 
from  other  States?" 

For  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  prove 
that  fruit  culture  can  be  made  profitable  among  us.  This  is  as- 
sumed to  be  a  point  settled  by  the  facts  of  experience.  There  was 
a  time  when  it  might  have  been  doubted  whether  we  were  not  too 
far  North,  or  whether  some  other  diflSculties  might  not  prevent. 
But  results  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  good  trees,  of  vari- 
eties adapted  to  our  conditions,  planted  in  suitable  soils,  and  cared 
for  with  as  much  skill  and  diligence  as  we  give  to  other  crops, 
will,  in  a  series  of  years,  yield  satisfactory  returns,  and  a  larger 
net  income  than  the  average  of  other  products  which  are  exten- 
sively grown  among  us. 
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We  assume  that  skill  and  attention  and  outlay  are  as  requisite 
for  success  in  fruit  culture,  as  for  success  in  other  crops.  We  as- 
sume that  without  a  soil  and  situation  naturally  favorable,  success 
may  not  be  expected.  It  is  true  that  natural  disadvantages  may, 
in  many  cases,  be  overcome,  by  means  adapted  to  the  end,  to  an 
extent  warranting  the  effort  in  a  small  way  by  those  who  estimate 
highly  the  gratification  of  raising  fruit  for  home  use,  or  as  a  diver- 
sion from  the  cares  and  labors  of  other  business ;  but  not  to  an 
extent  warranting  the  investment  of  time,  labor  and  capital  in  it 
as  a  means  of  livelihood.  In  such  cases,  pecuniary  success  cannot 
safely  be  counted  upon — nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should. 

Assuming  then  that  a  suitable  soil  and  a  favorable  location  are 
selected,  and  that  the  needful  time,  labor  and  capital  will  be  ex- 
pended, what  other  conditions  are  requisite  for  success  ? 

We  may  look  for  light  upon  this  subject  by  examining  it  histor- 
ically and  rationally.  And  first  let  us  inquire  under  what  condi- 
tions has  the  highest  degree  of  success  hitherto  been  attained  ?    . 

In  looking  at  the  history  of  fruit  culture  in  Maine,  we  see  that 
in  its  beginnings  the  young  trees  were  raised  at  home  —  on  the 
farm,  or  in  the  neighborhood.  They  were  grown  from  seeds  ;  and, 
as  seedlings,  they  were  exposed,  during  a  number  of  years,  to  all 
the  severities  and  vicissitudes  of  our  seasons  before  they  were 
planted  out  in  orchards.  During  these  years  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  them,  embracing  all  which  possessed  a  feeble  vitality  or 
tender  constitution,  perished,  leaving  the  hardier  ones.  They  thus 
underwent  a  most  thorough  and  effective  sifting  at  the  outset. 
They  passed  through  an  ordeal  which  only  those  possessing  adap- 
tation to  the  climate  survived.  We  have  here  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  of  those  alone. 

Moreover,  those  hardy  ones  were  planted  out  as  seedlings,  and 
as  seedlings  they  grew  to  maturity  ;  for  at  that  period  grafting 
was  rarely  practised.  It  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
People  were  then  content  to  use  for  eating  and  cookjng  the  best 
of  their  natural  fruit,  and  to  consign  the  remainder  to  the  hogs  and 
to  the  cider  mill. 

In  those  days  little  was  experienced  of  any  of  the  troubles  which 
in  later  years  have  affected  fruit  trees.  Fruit  was  plenty — such  as 
it  was — and  much  cider  came  to  be  drank.  When  the  temperance 
reform  first  opened  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  people  to  the  evils  of 
an  unlimited  use  of  cider  as  a  beverage,  many  saw  no  other  way 
of  staying  the  evil  than  to  cut  down  the  orchards,  and  down  went 
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their  trees.  Others,  more  conservative,  were  content  with  less 
summary  methods,  and  turned  their  attention  to  seakiiig  fruit  of 
finer  quality,  which  they  could  sell  for  consumption  as  fruit,  by 
engrafting  their  orchards  with  the  finest  varieties  which  they  could 
find,  selecting  from  a  range  far  and  wide.  As  a  rule,  these  efforts, 
when  conducted  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  skill  and  prudence, 
were  remarkably  successful.  The  trees  continued  to  grow  well, 
they  soon  came  anew  into  bearing,  and  continued  to  bear  freely 
for  many  years.  This  was  the  golden  age  of  fruit  culture  in  Maine. 
It  was  during  this  stage  of  progress  that  the  Baldwin  apple  was 
introduced.  Grafted  in  this  way,  it  was  generally  found  to  be  suflS- 
ciently  hardy — and  by  degrees  it  was  proved  to  possess  such  a 
combination  of  desirable  qualities,  strength,  vigor  and  productive- 
ness in  the  tree,  fine  appearance,  good  quality  and  late  keeping  in 
the  fruit,  that  before  very  long  it  came  to  be  esteemed  as  a  general 
favorite,  especially  as  a  profitable  orchard  fruit. 

We  now  approach  another  phase  oS  experience  in  fruit  culture. 
By  degrees,  as  the  orchards  just  referred  to  advanced  toward  old 
age,  attention  became  turned  to  the  setting  out  of  new  orchards. 
Naturally  enough,  these  orchard ists  were  desirous  to  have  all  their 
trees  produce  choice  fruit,  and,  as  a  labor-saving  measure,  they 
adopted  the  plan  of  having  the  trees  grafted,  or  budded,  in  the 
nursery  while  yet  young.  The  success  attending  this  method  was 
less  uniform. 

The  experience  of  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years  has  taught  us  some 
lessons,  and  demonstrated  some  truths  to  which  it  will  be  well  for 
us  to  give  heed  if  we  would  have  as  good  success  in  the  future  as 
has  been  experienced  in  the  past.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned: 

1  St.  It  has  been  shown  by  experience  that  the  improved  varie- 
ties of  fruit,,  coming  to  us  as  they  have  from  a  large  area  of  terri- 
tory embracing  diverse  climates  and  soils,  are  not  alike  in  regard 
to  hardihood,  vigor,  productiveness  and  other  essential  qualities  of 
the  tree.  We  can  judge  of  the  worth  of  a  fruit  with  comparative 
readiness  and  certainty ;  but  whether  the  tree  which  produces  that 
fruit  is  well  fitted  to  our  climate,  whether  it  bears  freely  or  scant- 
ily, whether  it  be  permanently  healthy  and  vigorous,  or  gradually 
shows  signs  of  feebleness  and  sickness,  can  only  be  determined  by 
a  trial  of  years  in  different  locations  and  aspects  and  soils. 

2d.  Experience  has  shown  that  some  varieties  of  fruit  grow 
vigorously  and  make  well  formed  trees  when  grafted  in  the  nur- 
sery, and  that  they  continue  to  grow  as  well  and  bear  as  well  when 
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planted  out  in  orchards,  as  if  they  had  been  grafted  into  trees  of 
good  size,  previously  planted  in  the  orchard.  Among  such  may 
be  named  Red  Astrachau,  Northern  Spy  and  Blue  Pearmain — 
Winthrop  Greening,  Bellflower,  &c. 

3d.  Experience  has  also  shown  that  some  varieties,  such  as 
Smokehouse,  William's  Favorite,  Garden  Royal,  and  others  which 
are  very  desirable  in  respect  to  quality  of  fruit,  when  grafted  in 
the  nursery  grow  either  so  slowly  or  so  feebly,  or  make  so  ill- 
formed  a  top,  that  nurserymen  will  not  propagate  them,  both  be- 
cause they  cost  too  much,  and  are  unsaleable  to  all  except  the  few 
who  know  how  to  appreciate  them.  Such  trees  often  do  well  ulti- 
mately, after  being  planted  in  the  orchard.  If  such  varieties  be 
grafted  into  grown  trees  in  the  orchard,  however,  well  shaped  and 
productive  trees  are  sooner  and  more  cheaply  obtained. 

4th.  There  are  other  varieties  which,  when  grafted  in  the  nur- 
sery, grow  vigorously  and  make  handsome  trees  of  marketable 
size,  but  after  planting  out  iij  the  orchard  grow  less  vigorously, 
and  before  long  assume  a  partially  stunted  appearance.  In  order 
to  be  brief,  I  will  mention  only  one  class  more.  There  are  some 
kinds  which  possess  decided  points  of  merit,  and  would  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable  and  wholly  unobjectionable  were  it  not  that  they 
lack  a  sufficient  degree  of  hardiness  to  enable  them  to  endure  our 
climate  without  injury  for  a  series  of  years.  These  grow  well 
when  grafted  in  the  nursery,  and  continue  to  grow  well  and  to 
bear  well  after  planting  in  orchards,  so  long  as  the  winters  are  not 
too  severe,  or  when  planted  in  exceptionally  favorable  locations ; 
but  when  a  hard  winter  comes,  in  all  except  these  favored  loca- 
tions they  suffer  severely. 

As  a  general  rule  these  half  hardy  or  three-quarter  hardy  sorts 
may  be  grown  successfully  when  grafted  into  established  trees, 
and  in  no  other  way.  As  a  notable  instance  of  this  class  I  name 
our  best  known  and  most  generally  popular  winter  apple,  the 
Baldwin.  This  gained  its  reputation  among  us  by  being  grafted 
into  established  trees ;  and  proof  is  abundant  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  State  that  by  no  other  method  can  it 
retain  that  position.  There  are  undoubtedly  those  who  will  deny 
this,  and  point  triumphantly  to  nursery  grafted  trees  which  have 
endured  twenty  or  thirty  successive  winters  without  injury.  That 
such  instances  exist  is  readily  admitted.  In  some  favorable  loca- 
tions I  have  seen  hundreds  of  such,  but  if  my  own  limited  experi- 
ence and  tolerably  wide  observation  furnish  suflScient  data  to  judge 
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from,  it  will  be  within  the  mark  to  say  that  for  every  one  such  in- 
stance of  continued  success,  there  have  been  a  hundred  where  the 
nursery  grafted  Baldwin  has  failed  to  reach  maturity  ;  and  this 
mistake  has  entailed  great  loss 

Let  us  now  look  at  our  topic  from  another  standpoint.  Are 
nursery  trees  grown,  budded  or  grafted  in  Maine  any  better  for 
planting  in  this  State  than  trees  similarly  grown  at  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles  South  or  West  frjm  us  ?  or  in  other  words, 
is  a  tree  which  is  fulhj  acclimated,  (as  it  is  called)  any  better  for 
us,  other  things  being  equal,  than  one  which  is  not  thus  acclimated  ? 
This  is  a  point  on  which  opposite  views  are  held.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  a  preference  for  the  home  grown  over  the  foreign  grown  ; 
but  the  choice  —  other  things  being  equal  —  is  less  than  many  imag- 
ine. My  belief  is  that  any  given  variety  possesses  certain  inherent 
qualities,  such  as  vigor,  hardihood,  productiveness,  or  their  oppo- 
eites  by  virtue  of  endowments  which  inhered  in  the  seed  -from 
which  it  sprang  —  from  the  beginning  of  that  seed's  existence  — 
or,  certainly,  before  it  germinated,  and  that  the  accidents  of  place 
or  climate  where  it  did  actually  germinate  and  grow,  neither  add 
to  nor  subtract  from  those  inherent  endowments,  but  only  affect 
their  development.  A  cabbage  seed  and  a  turnip  seed  are  not  very 
unlike  in  outward  appearance,  but  the  former  produces  a  cabbage 
plant  instead  of  a  turnip,  not  because  of  the  peculiarities  of  place 
or  climate  where  it  grew,  but  by  virtue  of  certain  qualities 
which  it  possessed  before  it  began  to  grow.  If  you  plant  an  apple 
seed  in  this  State  of  a  naturally  tender  sort,  it  grows  the  first 
summer,  but  perishes  the  next  winter.  If  that  same  seed  had  been 
planted  in  a  mild  climate  it  might  have  grown  to  maturity  ;  but 
young  trees  grafted  with  that  variety  and  brought  hither  and 
planted  out,  will  soon  demonstrate  their  inability  to  endure  the 
rigors  of  a  Maine  winter.  So,  too,  if  the  seed  of  a  variety  hardy 
enough  to  succeed  perfectly  here,  was  planted  in  Kentucky  or 
Florida,  it  would  also  grow.  The  fact  of  its  growing  to  a  tree  there 
proves  nothing  about  its  ability  or  inability  to  thrive  in  a  colder 
or  warmer  climate.  But  let  young  trees  grafted  with  that  sort  be 
brought  hither,  and  the  next  winter  would  exhibit  proof  that  they 
brought  their  powers  of  endurance  with  them. 

Acclimation  may,  and  doubtless  does  contribute  somewhat  to 
adaptation  to  climate,  but  it  cannot  confer  powers  of  endurance 
where  a  substratum  of  the  inherent  property  of  hardiness  is  want- 
ing.    I  do  not,  therefore,  consider  it  a  very  serious  objection  to  a 
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tree  that  it  was  grown  in  a  soil  and  climate  unlike  onr  own,  provid- 
ed, that  in  other  points  it  is  unobjectionable. 

But  the  phrase  "  other  things  being  equal  "  means  a  great  deal, 
and  more  than  time  will  allow  me  here  to  state  ;  but  I  will  endeav- 
or to  state  a  part  of  it.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  show 
the  different  methods  of  practice  in  raising  nursery  trees  which 
prevail  here  and  in  western  New  York,  and  generally  further  west. 

In  New  England  and  the  eastern  part  of  New  York,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  plant  seedlings  of  a  year  or  two  years  old,  in  rows,  and 
to  bud  or  graft  them  after  becoming  established.  By  this  method 
each  tree  possesses,  as  its  capital  to  start  upon  in  life,  the  whole 
vitality  and  strength  of  an  entire  new  individual  seedling.  The 
vitality  of  an  apple  seedling  centres  at  the  crown — i.  e.,  at  that 
part  where  the  stem  and  roots  join.  From  this  as  a  centre,  strong 
and  supporting  roots  are  sent  forth  and  extend  in  all  directions, 
pushing  before  them  the  leading  rootlets ;  and  such  a  plant  only 
has  the  normal  amount  of  vitality  upon  wHich  to  start  in  its  career. 
The  scion  or  bud  should,  in  all  cases,  be  either  at  or  above  the 
crown — never  below  it. 

The  foreign  grown  trees  which  are  usually  offered  for  sale  in 
Maine,  are  grown  in  western  New  York.  The  prevailing  and 
almost  universal  practice  there  is  to  propagate  by  what  is  called 
rootgrafting.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  rootgrafting,  pro- 
vided a  whole  seedling  root  was  employed — and  but  little  if  the  ex- 
tremities were  considerably  shortened,  for,  the  crown  being  retained, 
the  plant  would  be  furnished  anew. 

But  the  practice  there  is  such  that  only  a  portion  of  the  trees 
have  any  crown  at  all,  such  as,iiature  furnishes.  Their  method  is, 
in  the  first  place,  to  grow  seedlings  one  year  in  deep,  rich,  friable 
soil,  so  as  to  secure,  mainly,  one  single,  long  tap  root.  They  are 
lifted  in  the  fall,  before  enduring  a  single  winter's  trial  in  respect  to 
hardiness,  put  in  the  cellar,  and  during  winter  when  other  work  is 
slack,  they  are  cut  each  into  several  lengths,  and  a  scion  spliced 
upon  each  and  wound  about  with  a  bit  of  waxed  paper.  They  are 
then  packed  in  sand  and  kept  till  spring,  when  they  are  planted 
out  with  great  rapidity.  The  sole  object  in  adopting  this  method 
is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  growing  them,  by  effecting  a  saving  of 
time  and  labor,  and  by  performing  the  work  at  a  leisure  time  of 
the  year  rather  than  at  the  busy  period. 

To  use  a  whole  seedling  with  good  branching  roots  for  each  tree 
would  entirely  defeat  the  object  in  view,  since  they  would  be  so 
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bulky,  require  the  handling  of  so  much  more  earth  to  pack  in,  and 
also  require  more  time  to  plant  out,  for  as  now  made  they  are  so 
small  that  thousands  can  be  placed  in  a  single  box  of  moderate 
eize. 

So  many  of  the  trees  thus  pi'opagated  as  are  grafted  upon  crowns 
have  a  fair  chance  to  make  pretty  good  trees,  but  the  probability 
decreases  as  lower  portions  of  the  root  are  used.  The  saving  in 
cost  of  production  by  this  method  of  propagation,  over  using  whole 
seedling  roots,  may  possibly  be  two  or  three  cents  each,  or  $20  to 
$30  per  thousand.  Whatever  it  be  it  is  so  much  clear  profit,  and 
for  this  alone  the  practice  is  perseveringly  persisted  in.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  say  that  in  the  Middle  States  generally,  this 
class  of  trees  gives  a  much  better  degree  of  satisfaction  than  in 
either  the  far  Eastern  or  the  Northwestern  States. 

It  is  also  true,  and  I  am  happy  to  state  the  fact,  that  "root- 
grafted  trees"  as  now  grown  in  western  New  York,  are  less 
objectionable  than  they  were  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago.  Then  the 
pieces  of  root  used  to  graft  upon  were  smaller  than  now,  and  they 
were  not  always  cut  from  young  trees  ;  consequently,  a  larger 
proportion  than  now  depended  chiefly  upon  roots  thrown  out  from 
the  scions,  and  hence  were  little  else  than  rooted  cuttings. 

This  trivial  saving  in  cost  of  production  by  the  nursery  tree 
grower  is  overwhelmingly  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  stabil- 
ity, productiveness  and  longevity  experienced  by  the  planter. 
For  his  use,  the  difference  in  value  is  diminished  enormously,  for 
the  cost  of  planting  and  caring  for  a  good  tree  is  no  more  than  for 
a  poor  one,  nor  does  it  occupy  more  land  —  while  the  good  one 
gives  a  good  income  and  proves  a  profitable  investment,  and  the 
poor  one  proves  a  poor  investment  and  does  not  yield  profit,  or 
does  involve  loss.  A  good  one  is  cheaper  at  a  larger  price — even 
at  ten  times  the  ordinary  price  —  than  the  poor  one  is  as  a  gift. 

To  sum  up  the  case  briefly,  we  say  that  Maine  should  raise  her 
own  fruit  trees  in  preference  to  buying  from  abroad.  Because,  in 
the  first  place,  we  can  grow  them  as  well  as  not,  and  save  so  much 
money  which  would  otherwise  go  out. 

2d.  Because  for  the  satisfactory  production  of  a  large  number 
of  desirable  kinds,  including  some  of  the  more  popular  and  pro- 
ductive sorts,  success  can  generally  be  attained  only  by  planting 
in  the  orchard  seedling  trees  to  be  grafted  when  of  suitable  size  or 
age ;  and  these  seedlings,  before  being  planted  out,  should  be 
proved  to  be  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  our  climate  by  having 
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endured,  while  in  the  nursery  and  during  several  years,  all  the 
rigors  and  vicissitudes  of  our  climate. 

3d.  Because,  iu  the  case  of  such  varieties  as  succeed  well 
when  grafted  in  the  nursery,  Maine  grown  trees  have  the  advan- 
tage over  others  of  being  acclimated,  be  that  advantage  great  or 
small. 

4th.  Because  the  trees  sold  here  in  competition  with  those  of 
home  growth,  are  almost  universally  propagated  by  a  method 
which  does  not,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot,  produce 
trees  so  well  adapted  to  our  needs  as  those  which  are  grafted  or 
budded  upon  a  whole  seedling  root. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Goodale's  address,  the  following  paper  by 
N.  R.  Pike,  Esq.,  of  Winthrop,  (who  was  unavoidably  absent)  was 
read  by  the  Secretary  : 

The  subject — "Shall  Maine  groto  her  own  Fruit  Trees?" — is  one 
of  much  importance  to  the  State,  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
that  great  good  will  arise  from  its  discussion.  I  will  not  at  this 
time  notice  the  vast  amount  of  money  sent  out  of  this  State  for 
trees,  which  might  and  should  be  kept  in  Maine,  but  will  give  a 
few  of  the  many  other  reasons  why  Maine  should  grow  her  own 
trees. 

Fifteen  years  experience  in  growing  nursery  stock  in  Maine,  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  to  my  satisfaction,  that  trees  can  be  success- 
fully grown  in  this  State.  And  experience,  I  think,  has  also  dem- 
onstrated the  fact  that  we  are  far  more  successful  with  Maine 
grown  trees  than  with  those  procured  from  other  States.  And  we 
have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  light  is  breaking  in  this 
direction. 

I  will  now  notice  some  of  the  reasons  referred  to,  why  Maine 
grown  trees  are  more  likely  to  succeed  with  us  than  those  from 
large  establishments,  situated  in  a  milder  climate,  or  under  circum- 
stances calculated  to  force  trees  in  growth  far  beyond  what  our 
soil  and  climate  will  warrant.  A  tree  or  shoot  making  a  free 
growth,  is  as  much  coarser  celled  than  a  moderately  growing  tree, 
as  the  growth  is  greater.  All  trees  are  made  up  of  cells  and  cel- 
lular tissue,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  larger  the  cells,  the  less 
tissue  there  can  be.  Hence  a  forced  tree,  from  whatever  cause, 
has  less  solidity,  is  more  spongy,  and  consequently  more  suscep- 
tible to  injury  from  sudden  changes  of  temperature  than  a  fine 
celled,  firm,  hard  wooded  tree.     Again,  men  who  are  extensively 
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engaged  in  the  business  of  growing  trees  for  a  distant  market,  are 
not  always  particular  to  grow  them  with  any  reference  to  their  be- 
ing trees  of  lasting  vigor,  or  well  adapted  to  the  locality  for  which 
they  are  designed.  These  trees  are  largely  grown  from  seeds  con- 
tained in  pomace,  which  we  all  know  comes  of  refuse  apples,  con- 
sisting of  wind-falls  or  other  unmarketable  apples  that  may  happen 
to  come  to  hand. 

That  like  has  a  tendency  to  produce  like,  is  a  law  of  nature ; 
and  to  my  mind  it  is  as  impossible  to  grow  vigorous,  well-devel- 
oped, lasting  trees  from  such  seed,  as  to  grow  the  best  crops  of 
corn  or  grain  from  immature  or  otherwise  poor  seed.  Hence  in 
planting  a  nursery,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  select  a  location 
where,  from  any  cause  whatever,  the  trees  will  be  forced  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  bring  them  into  the  same  worthless  condition  as 
the  most  of  those  we  have  received  from  other  States.  It  is  all- 
important  also  that  seeds  should  be  selected  from  well-matured 
fruit,  from  hardy,  upright,  free-growing  trees.  Again,  a  large 
part  of  the  trees  brought  into  Maine  are  of  the  I'efuse  stock  left 
on  the  nurseryman's  hands  after  selecting  the  most  desirable  trees 
for  other  markets.  This  worse  than  worthless  stock  is  hawked 
about  our  State,  and  sold  at  prices  often  one  hundred  per  cent, 
above  that  for  which  good  Maine  trees  can  be  afforded.  Conse- 
quently, many  persons  have  not  only  lost  their  money,  but  their 
patience  and  their  courage,  and  some  have  retired  from  the  field 
disgusted,  believing  the  time  is  past  when  fruit  can  be  success- 
fully grown  in  Maine. 

Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  greater  agricultural  interest  in  the 
State  than  fruit  culture,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  so  poorly  man- 
aged or  so  little  understood  b}'^  the  people  ;  and  I  regret  to  say, 
one  too,  to  which  so  little  encouragement  has  been  offered  by  the 
State.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  but  acting  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  the  present  Legislature  to  place  an  appropriation  in 
the  hands  of  this  Society  for  the  especial  pui'pose  of  promoting 
and  encouraging  so  desirable  objects  as  the  growing  of  nursery 
stock  and  of  disseminating  light  and  knowledge  among  the  people 
by  means  of  premiums,  prize  essays,  or  any  other  way  calculated 
to  promote  the  advancement  of  that  so  much  to  be  desired  end. 
And  I  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  laying  this 
matter  before  the  Legislature  for  their  consideration,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  their  hearty  cooperation  with  us  in  accomplishing  so  desira- 
ble an  end. 
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The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Daniel  Haines  of  Parkman 
(Somerset  Co.),  in  which  he  says  : 

"  Having  had  some  experience  in  the  raising  of  apple  trees,  I 
Bend  you  a  brief  account  of  the  same.  In  the  fall  of  1867, 1  sowed 
about  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  Grafted  them  in  the  spring  of  1869, 
"when  they  wore  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  cutting  the 
stocks  close  to  the  ground.  I  let  them  stand  in  nursery  rows  two 
years,  before  transplanting,  at  which  time  they  had  attained  an 
average  growth  of  six  feet.  Of  these  trees  I  set  two  hundred  and 
fifty  for  my  own  use,  all  of  which  are  alive  and  several  of  them 
blossomed  the  last  season  ;  also  sold  to  other  parties  a  consider- 
able number,  which  also  flourished  finely. 

"In  the  fall  of  1870,  I  sowed  one  acre  more,  and  in  1871,  three 
acres.  Last  spring  I  grafted  nine  thousand  of  those  sown  in  1870 ; 
and  these  made  an  average  growth  of  three  and  a  half  feet  the  last 
season.  The  remainder,  about  seventy  thousand,  will  be  grafted 
the  coming  spring. 

"  The  ground  on  which  these  trees  were  grown  had  been  in  grass 
several  years ;  was  plowed,  and  manured  at  the  rate  of  ten  cords 
new  manure  to  the  acre,  and  planted  to  potatoes.  After  the  pota- 
toes were  harvested,  it  was  plowed  and  harrowed  and  sown  with 
apple  pomace,  in  rows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart, — the  trees 
standing  about  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Great  care  has  been 
used  in  obtaining  the  best  scions." 

[The  writer  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  failure  of  trees  from  abroad, 
citing  examples,  and  urging  substantially  the  same  objections  as 
those  given  in  the  preceding  paper,  and  concludes  as  follows :] 
"  I  would  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  buy  my  trees  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  raising  an  orchard  ;  but  my  experience  and  observation 
teach  me  that  Maine  trees  are  best  adapted  to  Maine  soil  and  cli- 
mate." 

Discussion  of  the  Subject. 

The  President. — Gentlemen  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  Society  to  make  war  upon  "  New  York  trees,"  by 
any  means ;  neither  do  we  propose  to  be  an  advertising  medium 
for  nurserymen.  The  subject  under  consideration  is  "  Shall  the 
State  of  Maine  grow  her  own  fruit  trees,  instead  of  purchasing 
them  from  abroad  ?  " — and  it  is  still  open  for  discussion. 
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Joseph  Taylor,  of  Belgrade  : 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  foremost  in  this  matter,  but  if  there  are  a 
few  moments  for  rae,  I  will  avail  myself  of  them.  I  have  been  in 
the  habit,  for  many  years,  of  raising  fruit  trees,  and  have  had  no 
experience  in  regard  to  foreign  trees,  because  of  having  so  good 
success  with  those  of  my  own  raising.  I  have  seen,  however,  in 
my  own  neigborhood,  the  result  of  planting  out  foreign  trees,  and 
I  have  almost  invariably  found  that  it  has  been  a  failure.  It  is 
true,  as  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Goodale,  that  it  is  sometimes  the 
case  that  trees  do  succeed,  when  brought  from  a  distance  and 
planted  here.  But  I  have  thought,  and  believe,  from  actual  expe- 
rience, that  our  own  fruit  trees  are  the  most  appropriate,  and  best 
adapted  to  our  climate  and  soil. 

While  I  was  a  boy,  my  father  planted  out  several  nurseries,  and 
from  those  nurseries  his  children  have  availed  themselves  of  much 
fruit.  I  remember  that  he  planted  a  nursery,  and  quite  early,  after 
it  came  to  suitable  size,  he  set  it  out  into  orchards,  and  grafted 
into  the  tops  of  the  trees  after  they  had  grown  six  or  eight  years, 
and  they  succeeded  well.  During  my  early  years  he  planted  out 
three  nurseries,  and  those  trees  are  now  in  a  vigorous  bearing 
condition  ;  and  from  this  fact  I  believe  that  we  may  raise  our  own 
trees  here.  I  believe  that  we  can  raise  better  trees  here  than  we 
can  get  from  abroad. 

I  have  let  my  trees  remain  in  the  nursery  four  or  five  years,  and 
then  set  them  out  in  my  orchard,  letting  them  grow  a  year  or  two 
more,  and  then  grafting  them  in  the  tops  —  in  the  limbs,  and  I 
have  succeeded  in  raising  better  apple  trees  in  that  way  than  by 
grafting  them  in  the  nursery.  The  body  of  the  tree,  should  have 
a  sufficient  growth,  so  that  when  grafted,  the  stock  will  be  firm, 
and  well  rooted  in  the  ground.  I  have  one  or  two  Baldwin  trees 
that  I  grafted  when  they  were  quite  young,  but  the  hard  winters 
have  almost  entirely  killed  the  tops,  and  whenever  I  cut  off  a 
limb,  the  wood  is  found  to  be  black. 

Hon.  RuFus  Prince,  of  Turner,  being  called  upon  by  the  Presi- 
dent, said  : 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  had  enough  experience  in  cultivating 
trees  grown  in  other  States,  to  give  any  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
1  have  grown  ,my  own  trees,  but  to  say  that  it  is  better  to  raise 
our  own  trees,  or  that  New  York  trees  do  not  succeed,  I  cannot, 
I  have  a  few  New  York  trees  which  I  purchased  about  fifteen  years 
since,  and  I  think  they  are  as  good  trees  as  I  ever  had  ;  but  they 
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are  of  varieties  said  to  succeed  anywhere,  particularly  the  North- 
ern Spy.  They  have  succeeded  remarkably  well.  I  commenced 
to  raise  trees  from  the  seed  when  I  was  quite  young,  and  have 
them  now  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter.  I  have  on  my  farm 
from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  of  such  trees,  and  have  grafted 
them  in  the  limbs.  I  can  say  that  I  have  succeeded  as  well  as 
people  generally,  and  perhaps  better ;  and  for  the  reason  that  I 
believe  I  have  taken  care  of  my  trees.  My  idea  is  that  it  does  not 
make  so  much  difference  where  a  tree  is  raised,  if  the  wood  is  well 
ripened  when  it  is  set.  I  think  a  foreign  tree  will  succeed  as  well 
as  a  native  if  the  wood  is  well  ripened.  Still,  I  do  not  think  trees 
that  are  pushed,  as  most  of  our  Western  trees  are,  can  be  as  well 
ripened  as  those  grown  here.  And  for  that  reason,  if  I  were  to 
purchase  trees,  I  should  purchase  from  my  own  State.  I  would 
say  if  it  was  not  for  one  drawback — the  witch-grass  [Triticum 
repensi  on  my  farm,  I  would  go  into  the  nursery  business.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  branch  of  farming  that  a  man  can  engage  in  to- 
day and  be  so  profitably  remunerated  as  raising  nursery  trees,  if 
he  is  situated  so  he  can.  Witch-grass  is  the  greatest  enemy  our 
apple  trees  have,  and  I  believe  we  cannot  successfully  grow  them 
with  a  great  amount  of  it  in  the  soil.  The  borer  is  a  great  pest, 
but  by  going  over  them  two  or  three  times  a  year,  I  can  get  clear 
of  that  trouble,  and  I  very  seldom  lose  a  tree. 

W.  P.  Athekton,  of  Hallowell : 

The  question  this  afternoon  is,  "  Shall  Maine  grow  her  own 
fruit  trees?"  and  probably  if  the  question  was  put  to  me  point 
blank,  I  should  say,  "Yes,  certainly,  if  she  can."  But  the  ques- 
tion also  comes  up,  is  she  growing  her  own  fruit  trees  to  that 
extent  which  is  demanded  by  the  times  ?  Probably  in  times  past, 
Maine  has  produced  a  sufficient  supply  of  fruit  trees,  either  graft- 
ed or  as  seedlings,  to  supply  the  demand,  whatever  it  was.  But 
to-day  I  think  the  demand  goes  beyond  the  supply.  We  must 
remember  that  there  are  in  this  State  seventy  thousand  farmers,  of 
whom  probably  a  very  large  majority  are  now  more  or  less  inter- 
ested in  fruit  culture,  and  we  must  remember  that  when  farmers 
want  trees,  they  want  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  trees,  good, 
sound  and  healthy,  and  of  a  certain  age  and  height.  When  they 
want  these  trees,  they  want  them  at  once,  when  the  land  is  ready 
for  them.  Where  shall  they  send  their  orders?  Are  there  any 
places  in  Maine  producing  Maine  grown  trees  in  sufiicient  quan- 
tities to  warrant  these  farmers  in  ordering  that  quantity  ?     I  take 
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it  that  there  are  not,  consequently  these  farmers  send  their  orders 
abroad.  If  seedling  trees  were  all  we  wanted,  we  could  readily 
obtain  them  in  our  own  State,  but'  most  people  are  not  willing 
to  wait  long  enough  for  seedling  trees  to  be  transplanted  and 
rooted,  and  afterwards  grafted.  They  prefer  those  that  are  already 
grafted,  and  which  after  being  transplanted,  can  become  rooted 
and  grow,  and  produce  fruit  sooner.  Therefore,  they  send  their 
orders  to  those  who  can  supply  them. 

To  the  question,  then,  "  Shall  Maine  grow  her  own  fruit  trees  V 
I  say,  "  Yes,  if  she  can."  If  our  soil  is  adapted  to  it ;  if  men 
have  the  time  and  capital,  either  individually  or  collectively,  then 
let  them  do  so,  and  if  they  can  supply  the  demand,  no  money,  I 
will  venture  to  say.  will  go  abroad  for  trees. 

Mr,  A.  proceeded  to  state  in  detail  his  experience  in  the  pur- 
chase and  cultivation  of  New  York  trees.  He  has  over  four 
hundred  of  them,  planted  at  different  times  within  the  last  six 
years.  Has  been  very  successful  with  them  ;  they  were  not,  how- 
ever, the  root-grafted  trees.  Some  of  them  had  not  proved  true 
to  name. 

Hon.  D.  H.  Thing,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  made  some  very  entertaining 
and  instructive  remarks,  not  particularly  in  reference  to  the  point 
under  discussion,  but  upon  the  vitality  of  our  old  seedling  trees, 
and  the  want  of  it  in  nursery  grown  trees.  In  regard  to  the 
question  under  consideration,  he  thought  so  long  as  no  reciprocity 
treaty  was  needed  to  enable  them  to  purchase  trees  in  New  York, 
our  farmers  would  do  so,  if  they  could  get  better  trees  there  and 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  in  our  own  State.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
general  failure  of  the  western  trees  which  had  been  planted  in 
his  own  town,  and  concluded  by  saying,  the  only  way  for  Maine 
nurserymen  to  sell  their  trees  is  to  make  them  better,  and  make 
the  people  believe  them  better  than  others 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  understand  it  to  be  the  object  of  this  Society 
now,  to  make  such  recommendations  to  the  people  of  this  State  as 
they  may  feel  safe  in  following.  The  determination  we  give  to 
the  question  before  us,  we  expect  to  have  some  influence  with  the 
people  of  the  State,  else  our  work  amounts  to  but  little.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  consider  well  the  question  before  us,  and 
give  it  a  right  answer. 

W.  C.  Crosby,  of  Bangor.  Thus  far  the  discussion  seems  to 
have  been,  whether  the  State  of  Maine  shall  grow  its  own  apple 
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trees  ?  It  has  been  confined  to  that  one  species  of  fruit.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  used  in  favor  of 
going  into  other  States,  there  are  some  reasons,  which  ought  to  be 
fairly  considered,  why  the  State  of  Maine  should  grow  its  own ; 
it  is  said  that  a  nurseryman  who  undertakes  to  supply  the  demand 
in  this  State,  cannot  find  a  market  for  them  ;  that  is,  that  he  has 
not  the  same  facilities  for  traveling  over  the  State  and  canvassing 
every  part  of  it  which  a  New  York  man  has,  and  there  is  some 
force  in  the  argument.  But  it  seems  to  me,  so  far  as  apple  trees 
are  concerned,  that  this  Society  might  encourage  what  would  be 
substantially  a  nursery  in  every  town,  not  depending  practically 
on  one  nursery  in  Kennebec  County,  and  one  in  Cumberland 
County,  to  supply  the  whole  State.  I  have  seen  something  of 
that,  where  I  thought  the  operation  has  been  profitable  both  to 
the  nurseryman  and  purchasers.  There  is  this  advantage  about 
it ;  the  farmer  who  wishes  for  fruit  trees,  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  observe  what  kind  of  soil  the  trees  which  he  buys  are  raised 
upon.  He  will  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  in  the 
nursery.  By  comparing  one  tree  with  another,  he  will  be  able  to 
see  whether  the  tree  which  he  thinks  of  buying  is  a  thrifty  tree, 
and  he  can  determine  at  once.  I  believe  there  will  be  so  many 
advantages,  so  obvious  to  all,  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  that  par- 
ticular point.  Some  years  ago  I  set  out  an  orchard.  I  went  to  a 
neighboring  nursery,  saw  the  trees  there,  took  out  what  I  wanted, 
and  set  them  out.  They  were  out  of  the  ground  a  very  few  hours. 
I  believe  every  one  of  them  has  succeeded  well. 

Mr.  Crosby  proceeded  to  urge  the  importance  of  the  encourage- 
ment, by  this  Society,  of  the  formation  of  town  and  district 
nurseries  in  our  own  State ;  by  this  means  farmers  can  see  for 
themselves  the  trees  as  they  are  growing,  and  can  ascertain  facts 
in  regard  to  their  hardiness  and  productiveness  ;  and  he  thought 
the  plan  a  very  good  one,  and  one  that  should  be  adopted  —  first 
as  to  apple  trees  and  ultimately  as  to  other  kinds  of  trees.  He 
also  urged  the  importance  of  planting  seeds  from  the  best  varie- 
ties, as  influencing  the  character  of  the  stocks,  and  thereby  of  the 
fruit  grafted  upon  them,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  a  statement  of 
his  own  experience. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Woodman,  of  Portland.  I  do  not  understand  that 
the  question  under  discussion  refers  to  apple  trees  alone,  but 
rather  that  it  embraces  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds.  It  is  the  duty  of 
this  society  to  create  an  opinion  about  it,  and  to  give  tone,  vitality 
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and  health  to  the  fruit  growing  interest  of  the  State.  I  believe  in 
the  possibilities  of  Maine,  Is  there  any  doubt  that  Maine  has  the 
soil  to  grow  her  trees?  Is  there  any  doubt  at  all,  that,  as  in 
other  business,  when  we  make  it  the  interest  of  our  people  to 
buy  their  trees  in  Maine,  they  will  do  it  ?  Is  there  any  doubt  of 
the  ability  of  the  people  of  Maine  to  find  out  what  kind  of  trees 
we  need,  and  to  grow  them  ?  My  idea  is,  that  the  moment  we 
create  this  opinion,  and  see  that  trees  grown  here  are  the  trees  we 
want,  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  selling  them.  Can  you  grow 
them  profitably  ?  Is  not  that  the  question  ?  Is  any  citizen  of 
Maine  going  to  New  York  to  buy  a  thousand  trees,  and  pay  more 
for  them  than  for  a  thousand  trees  grown  in  Maine  ?  We  as  a 
society  should  try  to  exert  an  influence  here  to  induce  the  people 
to  look  at  this  question.  I  believe  in  the  ability  of  Maine  to  do 
her  manufacturing.  Nature  has  done  something  for  us  in  our 
water-powers,  our  harbors  and  our  lands.  We  grow  men  and  send 
them  from  Maine.  We  have  the  will  to  grow  our  own  fruit  trees, 
but,  Mr.  President,  does  not  the  question  resolve  itself  to  this  ; 
can  we  grow  them  at  a  profit  ?  And  when  we  satisfy  the  people 
that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  grow  them  here,  they  will  do  it. 

I  am  in  the  mercantile  business,  and  I  wish  we  could  take  all 
our  merchandise  right  into  our  back  doors  at  a  less  cost  than  to 
,  go  from,  home  for  it ;  but  we  have  to  import  some  and  to  manu- 
facture some,  and  to  do  what  is  for  our  interest. 

I  have  done  but  little  in  the  tree  business.  About  twelve  years 
ago  I  planted  some  New  York  trees,  and  they  have  done  well ;  but 
I  think  the  cultivation  has  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  believe 
we  have  the  soil,  the  climate  and  the  men,  and  can  grow  our  trees 
just  as  well  as  any  other  State,  and  can  grow  them  with  profit. 

Mr.  Atherton.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  we  have  as  good 
soil  for  raising  fruit  trees  as  any  other  State,  and  I  do  not 
know  but  better  ;  and  that  there  is  capital  and  enterprise  enough 
in  this  State  to  raise  our  own  trees.  I  wish  to  say  again,  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  it,  and  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  encourage  it. 
But  there  are  two  things  which  we  must  consider ;  one  is  that  our 
summers  are  short,  and  the  other  that  our  winters  are  long  and 
severe.  We  must  look  at  all  sides  of  this  question.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  reported  failures  with  imported  trees  ?  That  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

In  my  own  town  there  are  parties  who  have  purchased  New 
York  trees  and  have  set  them  out  and  that  ia  all,  have  given  them 
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no  further  care  ;  perhaps  set  them  out  in  grass  or  pasture  land 
where  they  have  been  neglected,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  their 
failure.  In  other  towns  I  have  noticed  New  York  trees,  and  have 
observed  particularly  the  manner  of  their  setting  out  and  their 
cultivation,  and  I  must  say  that  wherever  I  have  seen  New  York 
trees  fail,  it  is  from  want  of  proper  care  and  cultivation. 

Hon.  Washington  Gilbert,  of  Bath.  It  has  seemed  to  me  while 
the  discussion  has  been  going  on,  that  there  were  certain  matters 
which  might  be  properly  considered,  and  I  beg  a  few  moments 
indulgence.  I  do  not  understand  the  question  to  be  wlu-ther  we 
had  better  buy  trees  abroad,  or  can  get  enough  at  home,  but 
"  shall  we  grow  our  own  trees  ?"  and  that  seems  to  me  to  divide 
itself  into  two  questions  :  First,  whether  we  can  grow  our  own 
nursery  trees ;  because  if  we  cannot,  if  that  is  an  impossibility,  or 
if  the  difficulties  are  so  great  that  we  cannot  produce  the  trees  at 
a  cost  which  would  leave  a  profit,  we  must  stop  there.  And 
therefore,  I  had  hoped  to  hear  something  in  relation  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  are  encountered  by  nurserymen. 

The  gentleman  who  opened  the  discussion  has  given  us  a  gen- 
eral view  with  which  I  was  much  pleased,  and  has  presented 
certain  subjects  suggestive  of  these  matters  of  detail  of  which  I 
expected  we  should  hear  something  in  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed. Now  I  want  to  know  whether  there  is  anything  besides 
witch-grass  that  constitutes  an  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  good 
apple  trees  in  the  nursery  in  Maine  ?  I  think  the  gentleman  who 
referred  to  that  difficulty  on  his  farm  might  have  made  his  state- 
ment a  little  broader,  and  said  that  witch-grass  is  the  greatest 
enemy  that  farmers  encounter ;  and  I  would  like  to  hear  of  some 
of  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  borer  in  the  nursery,  and  the 
breaking  of  trees  by  deep  snows  in  the  winter,  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  mice. 

Mr.  Goodale,  (and  I  understood  our  friend  from  Belgrade  to 
entertain  the  same  view),  made  some  remarks  tending  to  i\\c  con- 
clusion that  seedling  trunks  are  superior  to  those  grafted  at  the 
crown,  and  more  likely  to  make  perfect  trees.  That  is  to  say,  let 
the  tree  grow  up  and  form  a  top,  and  then  gra^t  into  the  branches. 
I  would  like  a  little  explanation  on  that  point ;  also,  whether  there 
is  not  some  difficulty  in  training  up  straight  and  good  trunks  from 
the  seedling  tree ;  because  we  see  that  when  we  plant  an  apple 
seed,  the  tree  grows  up  a  foot  or  more,  or  less,  the  first  year,  and 
sometimes  there  will  be  a  soft  spongy  point  at  the  top,  which  is 
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killed  by  the  winter,  and  then  there  will  be  a  number  of  branches 
thrown  out  all  around,  and  perhaps  at  the  very  crown  of  the  tree. 
I  should  like  if  they  would  explain  to  us  how  they  manage  in  those 
cases  to  get  a  good,  straight  and  solid  trunk.  Perhaps  it  can  be 
done  in  all  cases ;  but  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  there  are  not 
difiSculties  about  it  ? 

If  the  question  should  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  that  Maine 
can  grow  her  own  fruit  trees, — and  I  believe  she  can, — then  the 
next  question  is  implied  by  some  remarks  m^ade  by  the  gentleman 
from  Hallowell,  (Mr.  Atherton).  And  I  do  not  understand  the 
question  to  be  raised  whether  we  had  better  go  without  trees  or 
buy  abroad,  but,  does  our  soil  and  climate  aiford  such  advantages 
that  we  can  profitably  grow  fruit  trees,  or  can  they  be  grown  in 
the  nursery  at  such  a  price  as  will  induce  the  people  to  buy  them, 
in  preference  to  foreign  trees  ?  I  have  no  practical  experience  of 
any  consequence  in  regard  to  that  matter,  but  I  have  some  expe- 
rience in  regard  to  kindred  subjects,  and  it  would  seem  to  me, 
from  any  estimate  that  1  can  make,  that,  unless  there  are  very 
great  obstacles  in  the  way,  nursery  trees  as  good  as  those  which 
we  buy  abroad ,  can  be  grown  and  sold  here  at  a  profit  of  ten  cents 
each.  1  want  to  know  what  the  drawbacks  are  which  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  give  thirty-five  cents  apiece  for  trees,  and  which 
discourage  the  farmers  of  Maine  from  going  into  the  nursery 
business  extensively,  and  supplying  the  entire  home  demand. 
The  difficulty  cannot  be  that  there  is  not  soil  enough  for  the  trees 
to  stand  on,  because  the  nursery  tree  requires  but  four  feet  of 
ground,  and  the  tree  in  the  orchard  requires  four  rods.  And  if 
we  have  not  soil  enough  for  the  nurseries,  where  are  we  going  to 
place  the  orchards  ?  And  I  certainly  think  it  must  be  true  that 
the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  orchard,  and  the  necessary 
capital  required,  is  greater  than  would  be  required  for  growing 
the  trees  in  the  nursery. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  word  in  reference  to  what  was  said 
about  the  character  of  the  tree  being  established  in  the  seed.  It 
seems  to  me  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  in  regard  to  that.  Its 
essential  charactej;-  is  fixed  in  the  growing  of  the  seed,  and  it  is 
only  the  development  of  the  seed  that  can  be  varied  by  culture, 
or  by  the  after  treatment  of  the  tree.  Then,  if  that  is  so,  and  if 
when  the  seed  grows,  the  character  and  quality  of  the  tree  which 
that  seed  will  produce  is  thus  fixed,  may  it  not  be  true  that  seed- 
lings produced  from  seeds  grown  in  any  given  climate,  are  more ' 
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likely  to  be  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  that  climate,  than  trees 
grown  from  seeds  produced  elsewhere  ?  I  would  suggest  one 
other  idea  in  relation  to  the  same  matter.  It  is  as  important  to 
have  hardy  roots  as  hardy  trunks.  If  the  roots  and  spongioles 
are  tender,  of  course  the  tree  is  more  easily  destroyed  by  cold 
than  one  grown  from  another  seed  in  which  the  organs  have  more 
hardiness ;  consequently  it  is  a  more  tender  tree.  So  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  of  importance  where  the  seeds  are  grown. 

II.  N.  Atherton,  of  Hallo  well.  I  am  a  good  deal  interested  ia 
this  discussion,  and  a  good  deal  surprised  to  see  so  little  faith 
manifested  in  regard  to  Maine  grown  fruit  trees.  To  the  question 
"  Shall  Maine  grow  her  own  fruit  trees?"  my  brother  has  said, 
"yes,  if  she  can."  I  say  "yes,"  most  emphatically,  without  any 
"if."  I  believe  Maine  to  be  just  as  capable  of  growing  her  own 
fruit  trees  as  any  other  State  ;  as  capable  of  succeeding  in  this 
business  as  in  any  other.  All  that  is  necessary,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  sufficient  force  and 
energy.  We  (my  brother  and  myself)  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
sending  abroad  for  trees,  not  because  of  any  decided  preference 
for  trees  grown  outside  of  the  State,  but  more  from  force  of  cir- 
cumstances and  because  we  could  not  obtain  them  in  sufficient 
numbers  and  variety  at  home. 

The  President.  In  reference  to  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
raising  trees  in  Maine,  will  Mr.  Varney,  of  Vassalboro',  respond 
to  the  points  referred  to. 

Mr.  Varney.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  able  to  answer  those 
questions  to-day,  or  that  1  shall  be  for  years  to  come.  I  suppose 
it  is  known,  to  some  of  you  at  least,  that  I  am  in  the  nursery 
business  in  a  small  way,  and  I  have  some  of  these  drawbacks  to 
meet  with,  and  when  the  question  comes  up,  "  Shall  Maine  grow 
her  own  fruit  trees?"  it  is  to  be  answered,  certainly  with  me, 
60  far  as  experience  goes,  in  the  future.  I  could  talk  about  tap 
roots  and  black  hearts,  and  borers,  if  it  was  necessary.  We  have 
got  our  black  roots  and  black  tops  from  abroad,  generally,  and  I 
think  our  borers  were  introduced  from  abroad,  almost  entirely, 
and  we  have  those  things  to  contend  with,  as  they  do  in  other 
places.  I  believe,  however,  with  the  gentleman  from  Portland, 
(Mr.  Woodman)  in  the  possibility  of  Maine  being  able  to  raise 
her  own  fruit  trees,  notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  which  have 
been  referred  to  this  afternoon.  I  believe  in  raising  our  trees  at 
home.     I  believe  they  are  better.     I  believe  it  can  be  done  sue- 
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cessfully  and  with  profit.     That  is  what  Maine  demands, — Maine 
grown  fruit  trees. 

Me.  Taylor.  I  believe  Maine  will  grow  her  own  fruit  trees. 
If  it  has  been  done,  it  can  be  done  again.  We  have  grown  our  own 
fruit  trees,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  depend  entirely 
upon  the  growth  of  our  own  fruit  trees,  especially  our  apple 
trees.  As  I  have  stated  before,  my  father  planted  three  nurseries 
more  than  sixty  years  ago,  and  when  the  trees  grew  up  he  set  out 
'many  of  them  in  his  orchards,  and  furnished  others  to  our  neigh- 
bors ;  of  the  latter,  many  have  been  almost  starved  to  death, 
broken  down  by  cattle,  or  had  their  roots  cut  off  by  the  plow. 
Yet  many  of  them  are  now  in  a  thrifty  and  bearing  condition. 
My  own  trees  are  all  thrifty,  and  are  home  grown,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  occasional  tree  which  I  have  subscribed  for  of  some 
particular  kind  that  I  wanted. 

In  regard  to  growing  up  a  tree  from  the  seed  so  that  it  shall  be 
as  straight  as  the  growth  of  a  scion  inserted  at  the  crown,  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  done. 

In  planting  nurseries,  I  think  it  is  important,  in  this  country,  to 
plant  them  where  the  snow  will  not  drift.  Plant  them  where  the 
snow  and  the  air  can  have  free  course  to  pass  through  and  among 
them,  and,  if  possible,  on  the  northern  slope  of  a  hill,  instead  of 
on  the  eastern  or  southern.  I  believe  that  trees  grown  on  the 
north  of  elevated  positions  are  better  able  to  endure  our  cold 
winters  than  those  grown  on  an  easterly  slope.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  can  raise  our  own  fruit  trees, 
and  ought  to  do  it.  I  know  that  I  have  done  it,  and  have  had 
good  success.  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  New  York  or  any  other 
place  for  my  fruit  trees  when  I  can  raise  them  myself. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Davis,  of  Jefferson.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  nur- 
sery business,  although  I  am  interested  in  a  young  orchard.  I 
have  no  New  York  trees,  but  procure  all  my  trees  in  this  State. 
My  neighbors  have  bought  more  or  less  foreign  trees,  and  they 
have  almost  invariably  failed,  while  mine  have  succeded.  I  have 
about  three  hundred  young  ti'ees  which  have  been  set  out  from 
fiix  to  eight  years.  Most  of  them  are  grafted,  and  they  are  thriv- 
ing.    I  would  not  accept  Western  trees,  for  my  own  use,  as  a  gift. 

In  regard  to  borers,  I  will  say  I  have  not  been  troubled  by 
them.  I  have  no  doubt,  as  has  been  said,  that  they  are  brought 
here  from  abroad  in  young  trees.  I  believe  that  we  can  raise  our 
trees  here,  and  that  we  ought  to  do  it.     We  know  they  must  be 
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better  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate  than  those  brought  from 
abroad,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  this  Societ3'  organized,  and  using 
its  influence  to  encourage  our  people  to  engage  in  the  nursery 
businetss. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Dudley,  of  Readfield.  I  came  here  this  afternoon  to 
hear  this  discussion  and  have  been  deeply  interested  in  it,  though 
somewhat  surprised  to  hear  gentlemen  advocate  the  idea  that  we 
cannot  raise  our  fruit  trees  here  in  Maine.  To  me,  that  does  not 
seem  reasonable,  because  it  has  been  done,  and  what  has  been 
done  can  be  done  again,  as  has  been  said.  I  have  never  had 
much  experience  in  orchards,  but  T  have  an  orchard  of  young 
trees  started,  and  I  raised  all  the  trees  myself.  I  have  raised 
several  nurseries  and  have  been  successful.  I  have  raised  trees 
that  made  a  growth  of  two  or  three  feet  the  first  year ;  the  second 
j-ear  they  were  as  large  as  whip  stocks,  when  I  set  them  out,  and 
they  all  did  well.  I  do  not  want  to  set  out  a  tree  that  has  grown 
five  or  six  years  and  is  stunted,  but  prefer  to  set  a  tree  not  over 
three  years  old  and  graft  in  the  limbs.  I  have  seen  considerable 
of  the  New  York  trees,  and  from  my  observation  (not  experience) 
they  are  not  worth  the  gift  wlien  we  can  get  good  State  of  Maine 
trees.  The  question  has  been  raised  here,  whether  we  can  grow 
trees  at  a  profit.  I  have  sold  quite  a  lot  of  trees  at  ten  cents 
each  and  I  thought  they  paid  me  as  well  as  raising  stock  or  any- 
thing else,  to  sell. 

The  President.  There  has  been  one  statement  made  this  after- 
noon to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention.  Probably  it  was  not 
made  intentionally,  and  that  is  that  trees  grown  in  the  State  of 
Maine  cannot  be  purchased  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  im- 
pression will  go  out,  if  it  is  not  corrected,  that  an  order  for  25 
trees  could  not  be  filled  in  the  State  of  Maine.  I  think  we  should 
hardly  allow  that  to  go  out  uncorrected.  The  general  statement 
that  our  nurserymen  could  not  supply  the  demand  of  the  State  of 
Maine  at  the  present  time  is  certainly  correct ;  but  still  we  have 
nurserymen  who  can  readily  fill  orders  for  twenty-five  or  probably 
twenty-five  hundred  trees  at  a  time,  if  called  upon. 

Hon.  Hannibal  Belcher,  of  Farmington,  oflered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  viz.  : 

Eesolced,  That  Maine  can,  and  ought  to  raise  her  own  Fruit 
Trees. 

Adjourned. 
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EVENING   SESSION. 

Tlio  Convention  re-assembled  at  7  p.  m.,  Hon  Geo-.  W.  Wood- 
man, of  Portland,  Vice  President,  in  the  chair.  The  subject 
assigned  for  this  evening  was:  "Orchard  Culture,"  upon  which 
the  following  paper  was  presented  by  Hon.  Washington  Gilbert, 
of  Bath  : 

MANURE  FOR  ORCHARDS. 
The  sources  of  supply,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  its  application,  including  the 

culture  of  the  orchard,  its  operation  and  effect,  and  the  profits  of  the  orchard  under 

high  culture. 


In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  I  confine  my- 
self to  the  apple  orchard.  The  peach  being  too  tender  for  us,  the 
little  Turk,  with  his  ever  active  sabre,  persists  in  planting  the 
crescent,  the  emblem  of  his  ubiquitous  power,  everywhere  upon 
the  plum,  until  that  delicious  fruit  has  ceased  to  be  of  general 
interest  to  the  people.  Other  fruits  are  too  capricious  and  uncer- 
tain for  general  culture  with  us.  But  the  hardy,  the  fragrant  and 
salubrious  apple,  the  fruit  of  varied  and  combined  qualities  and  of 
more  value  and  excellence  than  all  other  fruits  together,  is  vouch- 
safed to  us  in  Maine.  If  we  can  appreciate  and  rightly  cherish 
the  boon,  in  its  golden  harvests,  and  in  its  compass  and  variety 
of  abounding  utilities,  an  imperial  fortune  is  proffered  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State. 

Maine  Apples  contrasted  with  those  of  other  Districts. 

It  should  be  a  primary  object  of  this  Society  to  teach  the  people 
the  reasonable  possibilities  to  be  achieved  in  the  culture  of  fruit. 
To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  teach  them  to  comprehend  their 
deficiencies  and  their  wants.  Conceit  often  usurps  the  oifice  of 
observation  and  reason.  And  a  prevalent  conceit  seems  to  have 
assumed  that  apples  grown  in  Maine  are  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  The  fallacy  of  this  notion  is  but  too 
painfully  illustrated  by  the  contrast  exhibited,  since  the  last  har- 
vest, between  the  apples  of  native  production  and  those  brought 
here  from  remote  districts.  While  those  from  abroad  equal,  if 
they  do  not  far  surpass,  those  grown  here,  in  all  internal  and 
essential  qualities,  the  size,  c*lor  and  beauty  of  the  former  greatly 
excel  those  of  the  latter.  A  groundless  assumption  will  not 
guide  us  to  success.     We  should  open  our  eyes  to   the   truth. 
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And  the  undeniable  fact  is  that  we  are  neai-  the  northern  border 
of  the  great  apple-growing  belt  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  some  portions  of  the  State  probably  extend  beyond  that 
border.  Our  seasons  are  short,  our  summers  cool.  One  of  the 
effects  of  this  condition  of  climate  is,  that  many  varieties  of  the 
apple,  while  they  are  diminished  in  size,  and  sometimes  color 
more  faintly,  are  yet  more  compact  and  crisp  in  their  texture,  and 
will  keep  longer  than  the  same  varieties  grown  in  more  genial 
latitudes.  On  the  other  hand  I  am  obliged  to  testify,  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  that  while  some  of  our  most  esteemed  varieties 
grow  larger  and  much  better  in  West  Virginia,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  Missouri  river,  six  and  seven- degrees  south  of  the  latitude 
of  Augusta,  I  have  seen  apples  in  Leavenworth  in  great  abund- 
ance, perfectly  sound,  fresh  and  sprightly,  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  superior  in  size,  texture  and  flavor  to  any  usually  grown 
here. 

The  Capacity  of  Maine  Vindicated. 

The  question  therefore  meets  us  at  the  threshold,  whether  our 
soil  and  climate  are  such  tliat  we  can  produce  apples  in  variety 
and  abundance,  and  of  the  highest  quality.  For  answer,  I  appeal 
to  history.  We  know  it  was  formerly  done.  It  is  now  done  on 
new  soils.  It  is  now  done  with  skill  and  intelligent  treatment  by 
far  too  few  on  the  old  soils  of  the  older  parts  of  the  State.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  superiority  of  the  apples  of  the  other  dis- 
tricts named,  arises  largely  from  the  freshness  of  the  soil.  Another 
thing  in  their  favor  is  a  nsildor  climate  and  longer  summers.  Again, 
in  those  new  communities  they  have  been  always  on  inquiry  for 
the  best  varieties,  while  we  have  been  content  to  receive  from  olir 
ancestors  the  sorts  which  they,  in  tlieir  limited  means  of  discovery, 
were  content  to  plant,  without  reaching  forth  for  still  better  vari- 
eties. It  is  true,  also,  that  in  most  if  not  all  of  those  districts, 
there  is  a  strong  element  of  lime  in  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand, 
much  of  our  soil  is  disintegrated  granite  and  other  feldspatic  rock 
abounding  in  potash  ;  and  although  we  may  not  easily  produce 
apples  of  the  size  of  the  Twenty  Ounce,  the  Big  Romanite,  and 
others  of  their  types,  yet  countless  examples  demonstrate  that  we 
can  grow  apples  of  good  size,  good  color,  good  flavor,  and  of  all 
qualities  suitable  to  all  the  many  uSes  to  which  this  fruit  can  be 
profitably  applied. 
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Want  of  Culture  the  Cause  of  Failure  and  Decay, 

This  being-  so,  however,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  culture  of  the 
apple  with  us  has  fallen  into  a  deplorably  disgraceful  state  of  neg- 
lect and  decay.  And  the  pending  question  relates  to  the  means  of 
renovation,  for  the  production  of  fruit  in  abundance  and  quality 
equal  to  those  of  the  most  favored  districts. 

To  this  end  the  requisite  is  skillful  culture.  And  in  the  term 
culture  I  include,  among  other  things,  both  the  working  of  the  soil 
and  the  application  of  manure.  And  in  the  term  manure  I  include 
all  materials  used  to  give  fertility  to  the  soil.  In  the  proper  pre- 
paration and  manipulation'  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  application  of 
suitable  agents  of  fertilization,  in  right  quantity,  time  and  manner, 
lies  the  condition  of  assured  success. 

To  find  suitable  rules  of  practice,  we  must  study  the  examples! 
within  the  range  of  experience  and  observation.  In  this  matter, 
induction,  not  founded  on  experiment,  is  wholly  fallacious.  But 
the  lessons  of  past  experiments  are  accessible  to  all  who  will  seek 
them  and  who  will  open  their  eyes  to  their  teachings.  On  the  one 
side  we  have  examples  of  small  products  of  inferior  fruit,  proceed- 
ing from  neglect  and  want  of  culture,  to  an  overwhelming  extent. 
In  contrast  with  these,  we  know  that  the  apple  orchards  of  the. 
first  settlers  were  of  rapid  growth,  hard}',  strong  and  productive. 
They  were  planted  upon  virgin  soils,  naturally  charged  with  ele- 
ments for  growth  of  wood  and  fruit.  Added  to  this  were  large 
quantities  of  potash  disengaged  by  the  burniqg  of  the  forests. 

The  same  state  of  things  is  still  found  on  new  lands  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  There  we  find  the  apple-tree  thriving  and 
bearing  in  beauty  and  abundance.  But  young  orchards,  planted 
on  old  lands  without  careful  preparation,  rarely  afford  any  satis- 
faction. In  numberless  instances  they  are  planted  but  to  dwindle 
and  die ;  while  full  grown  orchards,  once  flourishing  and  produc- 
tive, having  remained  long  years  without  culture,  have  become 
decrepit,  nearly  or  quite  barren,  and  wholly  unprofitable, — a  shame 
and  disgrace  to  the  proprietors  and  to  the  country. 

The  causes  are  obvious.  The  nitrogen  resulting  from  the  decay 
of  the  organic  matter  of  the  primeval  forest,  the  potash  and  phos- 
phate of  lime,  have  been  so  much  diminished  that  the  trees  have 
no  longer  sufficient  sustenance.  The  soil  so  long  undisturbed,  has 
become  compact,  and  mainly  closed  against  the  necessary  influence 
of  atmospheric  action.     And  the  tree,  like  an  imprisoned  bird  left 
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to  starve  in  its  cage,  is  dying:  from  hunger.  Of  course  the  fruit 
wholly  disappears,  or  diminishes  in  quantity  and  degenerates  in 
quality.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  known  causes  of  decrepitude 
and  decay. 

Effects  of  Culture  Illustrated  by  Examples. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  past  history  of  orchard  culture  affords  to 
the  careful  observer  sufiBcieut  instruction  to  insure  success  by  the 
emplo^^ment  of  suitable  means. 

There  may  be  many  present  who,  as  I  have,  may  have  seen  the 
fruit  of  a  neglected  apple  tree  doubled  in  size,  trebled  in  quantity 
and  probably  quadrupled  in  value,  simply  by  the  aid  of  swine 
working  the  soil. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  acquainted  with  an  orchard  which  had 
been  well  planted  and  carefully  reared.  In  the  days  of  its  youth 
it  yielded  goodly  fruit  in  abundance.  But  being  left  for  a  long 
period  in  grass,  without  manure,  it  had  passed  into  the  condition 
usually  seen  in  such  cases, —  the  foliage  feeble,  thin  and  pallid, 
the  smooth  bark  of  the  twigs  and  branchlets  without  lustre, 
branches  dying  from  year  to  .year,  fruit  small  and  scanty.  At 
length  one  half  of  the  orchard  was  plowed  in  the  spring  and 
planted,  with  little  or  no  manure. 

The  first  tinie  that  I  saw  this  orchard  after  this  new  culture,  I  had 
a  view  of  it  from  the  top  of  a  high  hill  two  miles  distant,  at  the  end 
of  summer.  The  change  was  striking.  The  newly  cultivated 
part  had  put  on  a  rank  and  lively  green,  while  the  residue  still 
presented  that  well  known  faint,  fading  and  languishing  aspect 
usually  seen  under  such  circumstances. 

Instances  like  these  show  the  effect  which  the  working  of  the 
soil  long  uncultivated  has  upon  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  tree. 
We  may  refer  to  the  common  experience  to  prove  that  it  is  for  a 
time  highly  useful  merely  to  work  the  soil  without  fertiliziers  of 
any  sort.  This  arises  in  part  from  the  evolution  of  native  elements 
by  atmospheric  action.  But  this  effect  will  soon  subside,  and  to 
make  the  most  of  the  capacity  of  the  tree,  in  our  soil,  manure  must 
be  applied.  Its  immediate  effects,  though  matter  of  general  expe- 
rience, may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  suggestions. 

We  have  sometimes  seen  an  apple  tree  which  had  long  been  left 
to  stand  and  die  a  lingering  death,  resuming  its  life  upon  one  side 
by  reason  of  the  casual  application  oi  some  fertilizer  upon  that 
side  onl}'.  The  sink  spout  of  the  new  kitchen,  or  the  out-house 
of  a  railway  station  is  so  placed  that  fertilizing  material  is  dis- 
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charged  upon  the  lower  side  of  a  tree  standing  'on  a  slope  ;  a  new 
drain  from  a  public  road,  or  from  rich  lands  above,  is  so  arranged 
that  water  is  thrown  upon  the  soil  of  one  side,  and  does  not  reach 
the  roots  of  the  other  side.  The  soil  on  one  side  is  newly  culti- 
vated and  dressed,  while  the  other  side  of  a  languishing  tree  is 
still  neglected.  In  all  these  cases  we  have  observed  that  the 
favored  side  starts  into  new  vigor,  while  the  other  side  continues 
to  languish  and  decay.  And  when  it  happens  that  any  of  these 
influences  are  casually  or  designedly  brought  to  bfear  upon  all 
sides,  then  we  observe  the  efiect  upon  all  parts  of  the  tree'.  New 
shoots  spring  forth  ;  a  vigorous  growth  of  trunk  and  branches  re- 
commences ;  the  leaves  are  greatly  enlarged  in  area  and  thickness 
and  deepened  in  color.  Fruit,  abounding  and  greatly  improved, 
is  the  result.  Such  is  the  effect  of  food  and  culture  upon  the 
famished  tree,  that  even  very  aged  trees,  — those  often  more  than 
a  hundred  years  old,  —  those  which  have  outlived  three  or  four 
generations  of  men,  bowed  and  gnarled,  and  full  of  holes  where 
once  branches,  now  decayed,  joined  the  parent  stem,  are  made  to 
put  forth  new  wood  and  to  yield  grateful  fruit  to  the  people  of  a 
new  century. 

These  things  may  seem  common  and  trite.  They  are  so.  They 
are  so  common,  and  therefore  have  become  so  trite,  that  we  cease 
to  regard  the  lessons  which  they  teach.  The  very  existence,  on 
all  sides,  of  the  facts  whence  these  illustrations  are  drawn,  proves 
the  need  of  presenting  them  again  and  again. 

History  of  Remarkable  Trees. 

The  true  economy  of  orchard  culture  is  further  and  better 
demonstrated  by  another  class  of  examples. 

The  cases  of  great  yields,  though  far  too  few,  are  yet  many. 
To  the  history  of  such  trees  we  should  go  to  learn  the  best  man- 
agement of  the  orchard.  It  is  believed  that  all  these  distinguished 
trees  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  favorable  quality  and  condition  of 
soil,  as  well  as  peculiar  advantages  in  the  constant  application  of 
fertilizers  in  limited  and  yet  sufficient  quantity,  A  glance  at  a 
few  of  these  trees  will  aff"ord  useful  instruction. 
.  I  well  remember,  in  the  season  of  my  boyhood,  two  apple-trees 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Alden,  in  Greene,  of  great  bearing 
capacity.  Some  years  they  bore  forty  bushels  each.  One  of  them 
stood  near  the  roadside  on  a  gentle  slope,  where  the  water  from 
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the  road  flowed  over  the  surface.  The  blacksmith's  shop  standing 
near  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  tree,  had  attracted  to  itself  many 
people  with  their  teams.  And  the  farm  stock  and  teams  necessa- 
rily were  much  in  the  road  near  the  tree.  There  had  been  no 
cultivation  of  the  ground  since  my  recollection.  The  tree  had 
ample  space  unoccupied  on  all  sides. 

The  other  one  of  these  remarkable  trees  stood  on  the  south  side 
of  an  orchard  near  the  northern  border  of  a  rich,  highly  cultivated 
kitchen  gard'en.  It  was  surrounded  by  other  trees  on  three  sides, 
and  on  those  three  sides  the  ground  was,  and  for  a  long  time  had 
been,  in  grass.  The  soil  of  both  was  a  fine,  brownish  loam, 
neither  very  wet  nor  very  dry. 

I  have  investigated  the  history  of  two  remarkable  trees  men- 
tioned in  the  Maine  Farmer  in  the  autumn  of  1872,  the  one  of  Mr. 
Watson  Reynolds  of  Lubec,  the  other  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Chadbourne  of 
Waterboro'. 

Mr.  Reynolds'  tree  is  sixty  years  old,  the  trunk  is  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  six  feet  in  height  below  the  limbs.  The  top  covers 
a  circle  about  thirly-five  feet  in  diameter.  It  stands  in  an  open 
field  of  good  grass  land.  The  ground  occupied  by  the  ti'ce  was 
formerly  a  garden.  The  grass  around  the  tree  is  never  mowed. 
Every  autumn  the  tree  is  banked  two  feet  deep  with  chip  dirt, 
which  the  hens  are  allowed  to  scratch  about  every  spring.  It  is  a 
seedling,  a  constant  bearer.  For  twenty-four  years  previous  to 
the  last  it  had  never  yielded  less  than  four  barrels ;  the  highest 
yield,  ten  barrels, — average,  eight  barrels. 

I  deeply  regret  that  I  have  lost  the  letter  of  Mr.  Chadbourne 
and  forgotten  his  address.  I  state  from  recollection.  Mr.  Chad- 
bourne's  tree  also  stands  in  open  ground.  It  is  a  Rhode  Island 
Greening.  It  is  thirty-eight  years  old.  The  extent  of  the  top  is 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the  Reynolds  tree.  The  soil  is  now 
uncultivated.  But  the  tree  stands  near  the  border  of  a  swale, 
which  runs  down  from  the  barn-yard.  In  1872  the  tree  bore  forty 
bushels  of  apples,  besides  the  windfalls  estimated  at  ten  bushels. 
It  has  been  a  great  bearer  for  many  years,  but  I  am  unable  to  state 
the  product  in  detail. 

But  the  most  remarkable  tree  among  us,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  is  a  tree  of  the  variety  called  the  Sarah.  This  vari-. 
ety  originated  in  Wilton  sixty  years  ago  and  upwards.  The  parent 
tree  is  still  living.  The  distinguished  individual  of  the  variety  is 
a  sprout  of  the   parent,   now   standing   in   the   orchard   of  Mr. 
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Enoch  Wood,  about  a  mile  from  East  Wilton  village,  supposed  to  be 
about  forty  years  old.  For  the  history  and  character  of  this  won- 
derful tree  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  C.  J.  Talbot,  Esq.,  of 
Wilton,  who  at  my  suggestion  has  obtained  full  details. 

"The  tree,"  he  says,  "stands  on  rocky  upland,  of  a  strong, 
deep  and  rich  soil,  exactly  adapted  to  the  growth  and  proper  de- 
velopment of  apple  trees,"  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  dwelling 
bouse,  between  the  house  and  the  public  road,  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  house.  Between  the  house  and  the  tree  is  a  bank  wall 
about  three  feet  deep,  filled  in  with  earth  on  the  side  of  the  house, 
which  stands  on  ground  higher  than  tlie  tree.  The  eai-ly  treat- 
ment of  the  tree  is  not  stated.  But  Mr.  Wood  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  banking  his  house  in  the  fall,  sometimes  with  dirt  from 
the  roadside,  and  sometimes  with  chip-dirt ;  in  the  spring  he 
scrapes  the  banking  with  a  hoe  off'  the  bank  wall  towards  and 
sometimes  around  the  tree.  The  tree  is  in  a  thrifty  condition. 
About  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground  it  branches  into  five 
main  branches,  and  again  into  fifteen  branches  about  seven  feet 
from  the  ground.  And  the  top  fills  a  circle  three  rods,  or  fifty  feet 
in  diameter.  Roots  of  the  tree  an  inch  in  diameter  are  found  in 
the  cellar  of  the  house.  Mr.  Wood,  the  present  proprietor,  has 
gathered  the  fruit  for  the  past  nineteen  years,  "and  in  no  year," 
says  Mr.  Talbot's  letter,  "has  it  been  less  than  twenty  bushels. 
In  1869,  he  gathered  from  it  sixty-five  bushels.  The  average  yield 
is  about  forty  bushels."  It  is  a  constant  bearer.  Mr.  Wood  has 
refused  $200  for  the  tree,  as  well  he  might.  The  fruit  is  large  and 
good  and  ripens  at  the  end  of  summer. 

Cole  tells  us  of  an  apple  tree  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Eames  in  Natick, 
Mass.,  seen  by  himself,  which  was  grafted  to  the  Porter  when 
seventy-five  years  old,  and  the  seventh  year  afterwards  bore  fifteen 
barrels  of  apples.  The  original  Hurlbut  tree,  he  tells  us,  bore  forty 
bushels  one  year  and  twenty  the  next,  and  the  original  Bars  apple 
bore  sixty  bushels  one  year.  But  I  know  of  no  apple  tree  now  in 
fruit  among  us  which  has  ever  surpassed  the  yield  of  Mr.  Wood's 
tree.  A  few  pear  ti-ees  and  a  few  apple  trees  of  early  times  have 
surpassed  it.  Among  the  former  is  the  famous  pear  tree  at  Vin- 
cennes,  Ind.,  which  in  1834,  bore  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
bushels  of  fruit,  and  in  1840,  one  hundred  and  forty  bushels.  And 
the  same  author  mentions  a  Havard  pear  tree,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Wyeth  of  Cambridge,  which  bore  nine  barrels  of  fruit. 
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What  had  been  the  culture  of  those  trees  we  are  not  informed. 
But  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  was  not  a  slip-shod  method  of 
starvation  which  enabled  them  to  demonstrate  the  possible  achieve- 
ments of  their  several  kinds. 

Like  Produces  Like. 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  cases  cited  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
these  trees  are  in  no  sense  accidents.  They  are  the  products  of 
natural  causes.  Like  causes  produce  like  effects.  And  if  we 
wish  to  produce  trees  which  will  yield  eight,  twelve,  fourteen  or 
twenty-three  barrels  of  merchantable  apples,  we  must  learn  the 
art  from  these  teachings  of  nature.  These  extraordinary  trees, 
which  have  been  particularly  described,  all  had  certain  conditions 
alike  ;  they  all  had  open  ground  around  them.  In  all  cases,  either 
their  roots  had  access  to  a  constant  supply  of  nutriment  in  medium 
quantity  from  casual  sources,  or  direct  applications  of  manure  to 
the  soil  were  made  from  year  to  year,  and  from  one  cause  or  an- 
other the  trees  had  a  well  fed  youth,  as  well  as  continuous  supply 
during  their  subsequent  years.  And  in  all  the  cases  the  soil  had 
been  at  some  time  worked.  In  the  case  of  the  Sarah,  it  is  prob- 
able that  its  roots  sport  at  large  in  the  artificial  soil  between  the 
house  and  itself,  and  that  it  thence  derives  much  of  its  support 
and  vigor ;  and  roots  an  inch  in  diameter  descend  to  and  enter 
the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  seven  yards  distant.  They  are  there 
seeking  the  nitre,  which  always  gathers  in  the  earth  under  build- 
ings where  there  is  no  water  to  wash  it  away. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  although  these  trees  are  not  acci- 
dents, they  are  yet  extremes,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  a 
whole  orchard  up  to  that  degree  of  productive  capacity.  Perhaps 
so,  but  a  medium  result  affords  inducement  enough,  and  to  show 
what  can  well  be  done,  three  cases,  lately  reported,  may  be  cited. 

The  Case  Illustrated  by  Recent  Examples. 

The  American  Rural  Home,  as  quoted  by  the  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
reports  a  visit  to  the  orchard  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Conable,  near  Warsaw 
village.  It  contains  just  one  acre  and  yields  annually  from  100 
to  200  barrels  of  merchantable  apples.  The  trees  are  large  and 
trimmed  high  and  kept  free  from  sprouts.  The  ground  has  been  for 
many  years  in  grass,  but  has  received  annual  dressings  of  barn  yard 
manure.     The  New  York  apple-barrel  is  two  bushels  and  a  half.     . 
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The  Editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  of  November  22,  18Y3,  reports 
the  product  of  the  orchard  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Fisher,  at  Woodstock,  N. 
B.,  as  two  huudred  and  ten  barrels  the  last  season.  The  orchard 
contains  just  two  acres.  It  is  stated  that  the  land  was  at  first 
tasked  with  other  crops  a  few  years,  but  not  latterly.  It  appears 
that  the  ground  is  well  cultivated  mechanically,  but  what  manure, 
if  any,  it  receives,  is  not  stated. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Beal,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Chair- 
man of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  State  Pomological  Society  to 
examine  orchards  and  gardens,  among  other  things  reports  the 
apple  orchards  of  Mr.  IT.  L.  Bailey,  of  South  Haven.  The  soil 
is  a  deep  gravelly  loam.  This  he  has  heavily  manured  and  plowed 
every  year,  generally  taking  off  a  crop  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  or 
potatoes,  as  well  as  a  bountiful  harvest  of  apples.  Occasionally 
he  seeds  down,  but  plows  the  grass  under  as  soon  as  it  makes  a 
good  growth.  The  orchard  is  fifteen  years  old.  Of  the  past 
season's  yield  the  chairman  says  :  "  Such  a  bountiful  crop  of  fine 
apples  is  rarely  seen  East  or  West,  in  Michigan  or  out  of  it.  The 
trees  would  run  from  about  nine  to  fourteen  barrels  of  fruit  to  the 
tree,  all  nicely  colored  on  account  of  the  open  heads  of  the  trees." 
An  average  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  would  be  eleven 
barrels  and  a  half. 

Cole  relates  a  case  also  in  point.  Mr.  Moses  Jones,  of  Brook- 
line,  he  says,  planted  one  hundred  and  twelve  apple  trees  two 
rods  apart,  and  peach  trees  between  both  ways.  The  eighth  year 
he  had  from  the  trees  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  barrels  of 
apples  —  a  trifle  over  two  barrels  to  the  tree  ;  and  the  tenth  year 
many  of  the  trees  produced  four  or  five  barrels  each.  During  all 
this  time  the  land  was  yielding  good  crops  of  vegetables,  and 
manure  was  used. 

The  Lessons   Deduced. 

Such  as  these  are  the  lessons  for  our  guide.  And  thus  taught, 
and  by  the  aid  of  familiar  principles,  we  may  learn  how  to  take 
sound  and  well  grown  trees  from  the  nursery  and  rear  them,  and 
60  to  supply  their  wants,  that  we  may  make  of  them  sound,  robust 
and  productive  trees  in  bearing. 

The  first,  and  an  indispensable  step,  is  to  give  the  tree  a  start 
of  healthful  and  vigorous,  but  not  excessive  growth.  Ground 
previously  cultivated  and  dressed,  and  thus  put  in  good  condition 
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to  yield  a  g-ood  crop  of  corn,  is  doubtless  in  best  condition  for  the 
infant  plantation.  Frequent  supplies  of  manure  must  be  added  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  produce  a  constant  growth.  The  young' 
shoots  must  be  strong  and  luxuriant,  but  the  growth  must  not  be 
80  rank  that  it  fails  to  ripen  perfectly  before  winter.  The  new 
shoots  and  twigs  must  perfect  their  terminal  buds  every  autumn 
so  eai'lythat  the  tree  will  ordinarily  cast  its  leaves  on  the  approach 
of  freezing  weather.  If  the  cultivator  finds  the  growth  is  so  lux- 
uriant that  the  wood  does  not  mature  and  harden,  he  mjist  stay 
his  hand.  He  must  remove  the  tender  and  damaged  wood  in 
March,  and  appl}''  no  more  manure  until  he  again  finds  the  termi- 
nal buds  annually  perfected.  Then  renew  the  applications  in 
judicious  quantity.  And  in  all  rich  orchard  lands,  cultivation  after 
mid-summer  should  be  avoided. 

The  Supply  of  Manure   for  the  Orchard  Considered. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  the  supply  of 
manure  for  the  orchard.  And  as  this  essay  does  not  afford  space 
fur  a  discussion  as  to  the  most  fit  manures  for  the  orchard,  it  may 
be  said  in  short  that  the  materials  and  the  sources  whence  they 
are  to  be  drawn,  and  the  ways  and  means,  are  the  same  as  those 
for  other  uses  of  the  farm.  But  while  these  sources  are  constant- 
ly open  to  the  opulent,  to  the  common  farmer  the  means  of  acqui- 
sition is  the  difficult  problem.  The  capitalist  who  would  plant  an 
orchard  has  only  to  consider  in  what  suitable  kinds  of  manure  he 
can  make  the  most  profitable  investment.  But  to  the  common 
farmer  of  small  means,  of  limited  credit,  who  shrinks  with  dread 
from  contracting  debts  to  be  charged  upon  the  fruits  of  future 
industry  and  enterprize,  encounters  the  formidable  question  how 
he  can  make  the  outlay  necessary  to  procure  the  manure  required 
to  sustain  the  orchard  until  the  returns  of  fruit  come  in,  without 
diminishing  the  supply  for  his  annual  crops.  After  fruit  appears 
all  is  easy.  The  storehouses  of  the  world  open  their  doors  at  the 
touch  of  gold  ;  and  the  grown  tree  affords  an  important  amount 
of  manure  in  its  annual  product  of  leaves.  But  in  the  mean  time 
he  must  have  his  annual  crops  to  meet  his  annual  wants  And 
the  planting  of  an  orchard  is  an  investment  of  capital  for  future 
profit. 

To  provide  a  surplus  of  manure,  therefore,  above  the  ordinary 
results  of  the  common  operations  of  the  farm,  by  methods  which 
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yield  a  speedy  return  for  any  unusual  outlay  required  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  the  fundamental  problem  to  be  solved.  Upon  its  solution 
hangs  the  practicability  of  an  extensive  and  profitable  planting  of 
fruits  by  the  common  farmer.  And  if  this  Society  is  to  achieve  a 
worthy  success,  we  must  grapple  with  the  problem  and  solve  it. 
And  we  must  enforce  the  solution  with  energy  and  diligence,  by 
line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  and  by  cogent  example  often 
repeated.  We  must  not  only  teach  the  method,  but  we  must  go 
and  do  it. 

In  that,  which  is  about  to  follow,  there  is  nothing  new  but  the 
application.  To  combine  and  apply  what  is  known  to  the  subject 
in  hand  is  all  that  will  be  attempted  here.  That  the  ordinary 
product  of  manure  yielded  by  the  operations  of  the  farm  may  be 
very  largely  augmented  by  the  judicious  consumption  of  purchased 
materials,  and  by  greater  care  in  the  preservation  of  liquids  and 
solids,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  This  involves  an  outlay  of  money 
for  the  purchase  of  commercial  manures,  or  other  available  fertil- 
izers, for  the  culture  of  crops  suitable  for  forage,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  corn,  oil-meal,  cotton  seed,  or  other  materials  of  like 
nature. 

To  him,  therefore,  who  has  no  courage  to  step  out  of  a  beaten 
path,  however  rough  and  toilsome,  or  even  to  tread  a  beaten  path 
with  alacrity,  nor  capacity  to  compute  and  forecast  results,  nor 
energy  and  perseverance  to  pursue  a  formed  project  to  the  end, 
little  can  be  said.  But  to  him  who  has  all  these,  the  way  is  open. 
Modern  art  and  enterprise  have  provided  means  of  transportation, 
bringing  remote  districts  into  close  and  easy  connection.  And 
while  the  soils  of  the  great  West  are  so  exuberant  that  the  manure 
of  the  stables  is  deemed  a  cumbersome  nuisance,  the  corn  of  the 
Western  farmer  may  be  consumed  upon  our  farms,  first  for  profit- 
able forage,  and  then  to  replenish  our  grounds  and  make  them 
abound  in  fatness.  Science  and  experiment  concur  in  declaring 
Indian  corn  the  best  grain  for  fattening.  And  an  eager  market 
awaits  all  future  products  of  the  orchard. 

Profitable  Production  of  Manure  from  Corn  and  Oii^meal. 

The  statute  bushel  of  corn  is  fifty-six  pounds.  In  a  ton  of  corn, 
therefore,  there  are  about  thirty-six  bushels.  Corn  should  be  pur- 
chased by  our  farmers  in  large  quantities,  at  favorable  periods  in 
the  hands  of  producers,  or  first  hands  at  least.     We  must  soon 
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have  a  fair  system  of  carriage  from  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board ;  and  when  we  have  that,  corn  should  be  purchased  and 
brought  to  any  station  west  of  the  Penobscot  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing seventy  cents  a  bushel,  and  thence  down  to  fifty  cents.  Corn 
at  70  cents  is  twenty-five  dollars  a  ton. 

Now  suppose  the  farmer  in  the  autumn  buys,  at  eight  cents  a 
pound,  unfatted  steers  weighing  eight  hundred  pounds  each.  They 
are  led  twenty  weeks,  each  consuming  a  ton  of  hay  and  twenty 
bushels  of  corn,  and  each  gain  two  hundred  pounds. 

Call  the  value  of  the  hay $12  00 

The  value  of  the  corn  at  10  cents  is 14  00 

Forage  consumed  by  each $26  00 

The  improved  condition  enhances  the  price,  and  the  steers  are 
now  sold  at  ten  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Lawes  of  England,  analyzed  and  experimented  extensively 
to  ascertain  the  comparative  value  of  manures  from  the  consump- 
tion of  different  kinds  of  food.  His  estimates  of  actual  value  prob- 
ably approximate  an  accurate  estimate  of  values  with  us.  Accord- 
ing to  him  the  value  of  the  manure  resulting  from  the  hay  consumed 

is $6  43 

That  for  the  corn 3  72 

Aggregate  value $10  15 

The  account  then  gives  these  results  for  a  single  animal : 

Cost  of  steer,  800  pounds  at  8  cents $64  00 

Cost  of  forage  consumed 26  00 

Whole  cost  of  fatted  steer $90  00 

Steer  sold,  l,000*pounds  at  10  cents $100  00 

Manure  as  above 10  15  $110  15 

Balance  of  returns  above  cost   $20  15 

To  state  economical  results,  the  farmer  is  fully  paid  for  his  labor 
and  materials  by  the  sales,  and  has  the  manure  for  clear  profit 
above  all.  In  other  words,  the  manure,  ready  to  be  removed  to 
the  field,  has  cost  him  nothing. 

These  hypothetical  illustrations  may  be  varied  to  adapt  them  to 
all  fluctuations  and  contingencies,  and  to  the  use  of  various  other 
kinds  of  forage,  disclosing,  under  varying  conditions,  a  range  of 
profits  running  down  from  $40  or  $50  on  a  steer,  to  nothing.     But 
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it  is  believed  that  with  ordinary  skill  he  could  rarely  fail,  if  ever, 
to  obtain  a  reimbursement  of  his  cash  outlay  from  his  sales.  And 
if  he  obtains  no  more  than  this,  he  still  has  the  manure  to  com- 
pensate him  for  his  labor  and  care. 

It  is  still  further  to  he  remarked,  that  the  estimates  before  quoted 
give  the  value  of  the  manure  from  a  ton  of  linseed  cake  consumed, 
at  $19.72  ;  and  that  from  decorticated  cotton-seed  cake  at  $27.86. 

If,  then,  a  mixture  of  either  or  both  of  these  materials  with 
corn  meal  is  used,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  latter  to 
oneof  either  of  the  former,  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  manure  produced,  varying  from  four  to  seven  dollars  to 
each  steer  fatted.  Such  a  mixture  as  this  Prof.  Voelker  is  report- 
ed to  advise  as  more  fit  for  fattening  in  the  winter  than  unmixed 
corn.  The  mixture  contains  nearly  the  same  nutritive  value  as 
unmixed  corn  meal. 

But  we  shall  be  told  that,  in  spite  of  theoretical  and  speculative 
estimates,  in  practice  it  is  unprofitable  to  fatten  beeves  for  the 
market.  Let  the  objector  demonstrate  his  assertion.  The  exten- 
sive experiments  of  the  former  Duke  of  Bedford,  made  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  two  scientific  gentlemen 
deeply  skilled  in  such  matters,  fully  justify  the  view  here  taken. 
And  for  further  support  a  confident  appeal  is  made  to  the  proof  of 
observation,  since  we  find  that  those  farmers  of  the  greatest  thrift, 
and  those  who  best  realize  that  "muck  is  the  mother  of  the  meal- 
chest,"  are  those  who  intelligently  consume  the  greatest  amount 
of  forage  in  fattening. 

The  practice  is  verified  by  very  many  of  the  best  farmers  in  the 
country.  And  when  we  contrast  present  prices  and  facilities  with 
those  of  former  times,  and  remember  that  farmers  then  gained  a 
competence  and  even  wealth  by  raising  and  fattening  cattle,  it 
would  seem  that  the  grumbler  of  the  present  day  ought  to  be 
silent  for  shame. 

Assuming  then  that  the  farmer  may  fill  his  receptacles  with 
the  most  valuable  manure,  ordinarily  without  cost,  and  rarely  if 
ever  at  a  cost  of  anything  but  labor,  which  he  can  well  afi'oi'd  to 
bestow,  we  may  advance  a  step. 

Profits  of  Culture  of  Mangel  Wurzels  in  the  Young  OkcSari>. 

Suppose  that  he  has  a  young  orchard  planted  upon  tillage  land^ 
which  requires  an  annual  dressing  to  keep  the  trees   along  and 
make  them  what  it  has  been  shown  they  ought  to  be.     He  has  this 
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supply.  We  may  safely  assume  that  he  can  with  profit  add  a 
quantity  of  the  Cumberland  superphosphate  of  lime,  or  that  of 
some  other  good  manufacture.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  one  of 
the  best  of  all  manures  for  the  orchard.  For  beets  add  also  eight 
bushels  of  salt  to  the  acre.  By  the  use  of  this  manure,  with  the 
adjunct  of  superphosphate,  he  can,  upon  every  acre  of  his  orchard, 
easily  produce  a  thousand  bushels  of  Mangel  Wurzels.  This  is  a 
good  medium  crop,  or  their  equivalent  in  nutritive  value  of  sugar 
beets.  No  crop  is  more  sure,  or  more  easy  to  manage,  as  it  has 
few  superiors  in  value  as  a  green  forage  crop. 

By  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Lawes,  based  on  the  same  experiments 
before  cited,  a  thousand  bushels  of  Mangel  Wurzels  are  equiva- 
lent to  eight  tons  of  English  hay.  Moreover,  the  Mangel  Wurzel 
produces  an  enormous  growth  of  leaves,  which  by  analysis  and 
practical  experience  are  proved  to  be  of  great  value  as  forage  — 
Prof.  Wilson  says,  of  three  times  the  value  of  the  roots,  "as  a 
feeding  and  manuring  substance."  This  may,  however,  be  an  over- 
estimate. And  unless  the  crop  is  to  be  in  part  consumed  in  the 
autumn,  as  it  should  be,  it  is  not  practicable  to  make  the  leaves 
available  to  much  extent,  as  forage,  although  as  manure,  the  full 
value  may  be  easily  realized. 

Adopting  the  same  estimates  as  before,  the  manure  resulting 
from  the  consumption  of  thirty  tons,  or  one  thousand  bushels,  of 
the  roots,  is  worth  $32.10.  Then  if  Prof.  Wilson's  estimate  of 
the  manurial  value  of  the  leaves  is  correct,  the  manure  from  the 
leaves  consumed  or  unconsumed  by  cattle,  would  be  worth  $96.30 
for  the  acre  of  leaves,  making  the  manurial  product  of  an  acre  of 
beets  of  the  value  of  $128.40. 

But  to  avoid  the  hazard  of  extremes,  let  us  suppose  the  leaves 
to  be  only  of  equal  value  with  the  roots  for  forage  or  manure. 

Suppose,  also,  that  the  farmer,  by  early  feeding,  can  manage  to 
make  half  the  leaves  available  as  forage  for  fattening  beef  and 
mutton,  and  for  dairy  cows.  Then  we  have  upon  every  acre  a 
crop  of  roots  and  leaves  capable  of  yielding  forage  equivalent  to 
twelve  tons  of  the  best  bay,  and  a  product  of  mantire  of  the  value 
of  $64.20. 

One  half  of  the  strength  of  the  fertilizers  used  for  the  crop  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  growing  trees  or  remains  in  the  soil  for  their 
future  support.  For  the  other  half  consumed  by  the  crop,  and  for 
all  the  labor  upon  the  acre  of  beets,  the  crop,  equivalent  to  twelve 
tons  of  hay  or  two  hundred  and  eighty  bushels  of  corn,  and  equal 
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to  the  entire  hay  product  of  a  small  farm,  is  a  four-fold  compen- 
sation. 

Thus,  then,  the  orchardist  has  provided  for  the  wants  of  his 
growing  orchard.  This  provision  has  cost  him  nothing,  because 
the  crop  at  the  same  time  secured,  has  over-paid  the  whole  outlay. 
And  better  still,  he  now  has  in  hand  material,  not  only  to  meet  the 
following  years'  demands  of  the  orchard  upon  the  commissary,  but 
a  surplus  to  be  devoted  to  other  crops,  or  to  the  culture  of  new 
plantations. 

And  this  process,  either  with  or  without  rotation  or  variation, 
may  be  continued  for  a  series  of  years,  and  without  diflSculty  may 
be  made  to  carry  the  orchard  along  until  it  becomes  productive. 
And  if  we  abate  the  product  one-fourth,  thus  bringing  the  result 
within  the  easy  attainment  of  very  moderate  skill,  the  case  still 
stands  well  enough,  and  even  if  we  abate  one-half,  the  scheme  is 
still  successful. 

The  product  realized  on  the  plan  thus  pursued,  multiplies  upon 
the  planter  from  year  to  year,  indefinitely.  And  here  we  may 
leave  the  discussion,  since  we  have  shown  that  no  one  who  can 
invest  enough  to  fatten  at  least  one  steer,  and  afterwards  make  a 
small  outlay  for  a  quantity  of  commercial  manure,  need  forbear  to 
plant,  or  fail  to  rear,  valuable  trees  in  number  fitted  to  the  extent 
of  his  means,  for  want  of  manure  for  his  orchard.  When  four  or 
five  acres  may  thus  be  made  to  yield  an  amount  of  forage  equal  to 
the  whole  hay  crop  of  large  and  well-managed  farms,  there  is  ng 
excuse  for  want  of  materials. 

Here  we  must  leave  the  discussion,  since  it  will  be  perceived 
that,  by  a  repetition  and  extension,  as  results  accumulate,  they 
soon  over-master  the  possibility  of  any  definite  calculations  in 
advance.  The  initial  measures  having  been  taken,  and  the  first 
fruits  gained,  the  practical  believer  can  pursue  the  details  in  a 
manner  suited  to  his  capacity  and  circumstances. 

Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry  to  be  fed  in  the  Orchard. 

There  is  one  other  and  more  direct  method  available  to  the 
bearing  orchard,  of  too  much  importance  to  be  omitted.  Allu- 
sion must  be  made  to  sheep,  swine  and  fowls,  as  profi^table  occu- 
pants of  the  orchard  after  the  trees  have  come  to  bearing,  and 
when  animal  crops  are  no  longer  profitable  or  advisable. 

In  view  of  all  the  attractions  of  wool  and  fatted  mutton, 
presented  by  the  existing  state  of  the  markets,  it  is  a  marvel  that 
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the  advantages  of  feeding  corn  and  oil  meal  and  roots  to  sheep 
and  swine  in  the  apple  orchard,  should  have  been  so  much  neg- 
lected. The  sheep  ruminates  so  industriously  and  digests  so 
thoroughly,  that  he  needs  no  aid  from  grinding  or  cooking  corn. 
There  is  no  living  thing  more  easily  fed.  And  there  is  no  need  to 
doubt  that  there  is  great  profit  in  feeding  provender  to  sheep  in 
summer  and  autumn.  Heavy  pelts  and  fat  mutton  are  always 
goodly  commodities,  and  next  to  cash  in  hand.  Let  pasture  grasses 
lend  their  aid,  and  in  the  autumn  let  refuse  apples,  and  the  tops  or 
roots  of  beets,  be  added  to  the  corn  or  oil  meal  consumed.  If  the 
orchard  is,  for  the  time  being,  in  grass,  this  will  be  an  adjunct. 
And  the  other  materials,  fed  to  the  fattening  flock  in  the  difl'erent 
parts,  will  be  profitably  converted  to  wool  and  flesh  in  part,  and 
the  residue  spread  broadcast  to  replenish  the  soil.  And  as  the 
sales  will  pay  the  price  of  the  unfatted  sheep,  and  the  cost  of 
fattening,  and  ordinarily  leave  a  profit  besides,  every  farmer  can 
easily  see  how  he  can  enrich  his  orchard  measurably  without  cost. 
The  leaves  annually  cast  by  the  bearing  orchard  go  to  replenish 
the  soil.  A  supplement  of  ashes,  plaster,  superphosphate  of  lime 
or  fine  bone  dust  from  year  to  year,  added  to  the  castings  of  the 
sheep,  and  the  leaves,  if  preserved,  will  be  speedily  returned 
with  usury. 

Similar  remarks  are  applicable  in  the  main  to  the  hog.  Corn 
fed  to  him  in  the  orchard  is  soon  turned  to  pork,  which  commands 
ready  cash,  and  to  manure,  which  the  apple  tree,  by  its  mystic 
power  of  alchemy,  will  readily  turn  to  gold.  The  hog,  too,  is  a 
grazing  animal.  And  the  advantages  are  still  greater,  if  it  is  found 
expedient  at  any  time,  to  seed  the  orchard  to  clover.  Swine  will 
thrive  abundantly  in  the  summer  lime  on  corn,  clover  and  water, 
with  a  little  salt.  He  is  a  good  gleaner,  too,  to  clean  up  the  wormy 
and  other  refuse  fruit,  and  the  fragments  of  the  leaves  and  roots 
of  the  beets  or  other  root  crops  harvested.  And  if  the  soil  is  kept 
under  culture,  he  will  aid  the  plow  by  his  industrious  search  for 
seeds  and  insects  in  the  ground,  and  by  his  efi'orts  to  make  his  bed 
in  a  cool  place  beneath  the  heated  surface. 

Fowls  are  another  class  of  profitable  assistants  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  fertilizers  in  the  orchard,  as  well  as  in  the  destruction  of 
insects.  For  this  last  service  I  have  found  ducks  most  useful ; 
and  no  one,  after  trial,  it  is  thought,  will  complain  of  them  for 
want  of  sufficient  capacity  for  consumption  and  distribution. 
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To  sum  up  in  short,  it  would  seem  that  the  farmer  need  neither 
to  want  manures  for  the  orchards,  nor  to  scant  the  supply  for 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  farm,  in  order  to  enrich  the  orchard, 
so  long  as  sheep  and  swine,  and  unfatted  cattle,  and  corn,  and  oil 
meal  can  be  obtained.  Other  methods,  available  in  some  cas6s, 
must  be  omitted  for  want  of  time. 

Profits  of  the  Apple  Orchard  under  High  Culture. 

To  the  end  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  the  promise  of  reward 
is  suflScient  to  induce  extensive  planting"  and  elaborate  and  high 
culture,  it  remains  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  cash  product  to  be 
expected.  As  to  this  we  must  do  as  all  men  are  obliged  to  do  in 
all  other  pursuits  of  business.  We  must  be  guided  by  the  teach- 
ings of  the  past. 

As  orchards  are  usually  treated,  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  a  small  orchard  yields  a  greater  profit  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
farm.  But  the  orchard  under  slip-shod  culture,  or  no  culture, 
affords  no  rule  by  which  we  can  even  approximate  results.  We 
are  now  pleading  for  well  cultivated  orchards,  for  the  attainment 
of  the  highest  practicable  development  of  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  trees.  For  market  and  all  manufactured  products  of  the 
apple  for  commerce,  none  but  constant  bearers  should  be  tolerated. 
Productive,  showy  and  mainly  long-keeping  kicds,  with  less  re- 
gard to  intrinsic  excellence  than  to  popular  favor,  should  be  chosen 
for  the  commercial  orchard. 

We  have  seen  what  trees  well  reared  and  well  fed  can  do,  and 
do  actually  perform.  The  examples  of  individual  trees  cited  give 
average  crops  of  the  different  trees,  ranging  from  eight  to  fourteen 
barrels.  And  Downing  tells  us  of  a  tree  in  Duxbury,  Mass.,  not 
before  mentioned,  which  was  more  than  four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
which  bore  one  year  121|  bushels  of  apples.  This  would  give  a 
probable  average  from  year  to  year  of  twenty  barrels  of  merchant- 
able fruit.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  large  trees  cover 
large  spaces.  But  if  the  same  product  can  be  obtained  from  a 
a  number  of  trees  occupying  the  same  space,  we  come  to  a  similar 
result. 

What  is  the  value  of  an  apple  orchard  by  the  acre  under  the 
culture  heretofore  advocated,  on  its  approach  to  a  condition  of 
medium  bearing?  Let  us  try  the  question  by  the  test  of  Mr. 
Woods'  tree  in  Wilton.  He  has  refused  $200  for  that  tree.  He 
would  have  made  a  bad  bargain  at  that  price.     For  taking  the 
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very  low  estimate  of  twenty  dollars  as  the  value  of  the  average  of 
forty  bushels  annually  produced,  we  may  take  from  that,  two 
dollars  annually  to  create  a  sinking  fund,  which  will  produce  the 
Bum  of  $200  at  the  end  of  that  time,  when  the  tree  will  become 
too  aged  to  yield  its  average  product.  Two  dollars  is  more  than 
is  necessary  for  that  purpose,  but  allowing  this,  upon  the  basis  of 
$20  as  the  annual  product,  we  still  have  $18  left.  This  gives  a 
return  of  nine  per  cent,  per  annum  on  $200,  and  the  sinking  fund 
created,  as  before  stated,  will  yield  that  sum  to  take  the  place  of 
the  tree  when  its  full  peformance  ceases.  But  we  have  under- 
estimated the  value  of  the  product,  and  the  tree  is  actually  worth 
$300.  But  assume  it  to  be  only  $200,  Its  branches  fill  a  circle 
three  rods  in  diameter ;  giving  it  the  space  of  the  whole  square, 
which  embraces  this  circle,  it  will  take  up  nine  square  rods.  An 
acre  would  contain  nearly  eighteen  such  trees — call  it  seventeen  ; 
multiply  by  $200,  and  we  have,  as  the  value  of  an  acre  of  such  an 
orchard,  $3,400,  the  value  of  an  average  farm  in  this  State.  If 
we  give  the  trees  a  little  space  between  the  tops,  on  all  sides  and 
compute  but  fifteen  such  trees  to  the  acre,  we  still  have  the  value 
of  $3,000. 

This  estimate  of  value  will  be  called  extravagant,  as  proceeding 
upon  the  basis  of  the  value  of  a  single  tree,  and  the  mind  is 
inclined  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  rearing  fifteen  such  trees  in  a 
body.  That  may  well  be  doubted.  It  is  only  argued  that  a 
larger  number,  of  an  equivalent  productive  capacity,  may  be  so 
reared,  not  only  upon  one,  but  upon  any  and  all  of  many  acres. 
Let  us  try  the  question  then  by  the  test  of  Mr.  Bailey's  orchard 
at  South  Haven,  before  named,  as  reported  by  Professor  Beal. 

The  soil  and  culture  of  that  orchard  are  such  as  this  essay  advo- 
cates. The  trees  are  fifteen  years  old,  and  therefore  not  arrived 
at,  but  approaching,  that  period  next  preceding  that  of  full  bear- 
ing. "The  trees  would  run,"  says  the  Professor,  "from  about 
nine  to  fourteen  barrels  to  the  tree,  all  nicely  colored."  He  does 
not  tell  us  the  distance,  at  which  the  trees  are  planted,  but  the 
proprietor  has  cultivated  and  cropped  his  ground  the  most  of  the 
time,  and  it  is  to  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  shade  does  not 
cover  all  the  ground,  also  that  trees  which  yield  such  a  product 
at  fifteen  years  of  age,  have  had  plenty  of  room  to  expand. 
Assuming  then,  that  they  are  planted  at  the  most  common  dis- 
tance of  two  rods,  there  are  forty  trees  to  the  acres.  Assuming, 
also,   that  the   average  product  is  nearly  the   average  of  the 
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Professor's  estimate,  there  would  be  440  barrels  of  apples  tot  he 
acre.  Now  if  a  farmer  in  Maine  had  had  an  orchard  yielding  such 
a  product,  he  would  have  sold  it  at  five  dollars  a  barrel,  realizing 
no  less  than  $2,200  to  the  acre,  and  five  such  acres  would  have 
made  him  rich,  securing  to  himself  and  his  family  easy  circum- 
stances for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  exhibit  made  by  this  orchard  gives  the  startling  answer  to 
our  question,  that  if  it  were  here,  and  could  be  kept  up  to  the 
product,  and  always  realize  this  year's  prices  it  would  be  worth 
more  than  $10,000  an  acre,  even  $20,000.  But  last  year  was  an 
unusual  year  for  the  Apple  in  Michigan.  And  yet,  assuming  the 
average  of  years  to  be  one-half  the  product  stated,  at  our  prices 
for  this  year,  the  result  is  still  startling.  Or  even  if  we  assume 
this  average  at  half  the  present  market  price,  the  cash  returns  far 
surpass  the  product  of  most  branches  of  business.  One-half  of 
the  estimated  product,  at  half  of  this  year's  prices,  would  yield 
six  hundred  dollars  to  the  acre.  The  coincidence  of  a  full  product 
in  a  given  district,  with  high  prices,  arising  from  a  failure  of  the 
crop  in  other  districts,  is  likely  to  occur  to  the. skilful  and  vigilant 
orchardist,  at  least  once  or  twice,  perhaps  several  times,  in  his  life. 
When  this  does  happen,  the  proprietor  of  large  orchards,  yielding 
maximum  results,  finds  himself  suddenly  rich. 

But  these  instances  are  not  to  be  cited  as  proofs  of  annual  pro- 
ducts. The  last  year's  history  of  Mr.  Fisher's  orchard  at  Wood- 
stock, to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  though  less  striking,  is 
perhaps,  more  instructive.  And  it  has  the  advantage,  that  the 
exact  cash  product  is  known.  And  let  us  again  try  the  question 
by  the  test  of  that  orchard,  trusting  that  no  one  will  be  startled 
by  the  declaration  that  a  good  Apple  Orchard  is  worth  $1000  an 
acre.  It  was  leased  at  $300  a  year.  The  product  last  year  was 
two  hundred  and  ten  bushels,  sold  at  St.  John  at  five  dollars  a 
barrel,  making  $1,050.  Sufficient,  with  the  refuse  apples,  no 
doubt,  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  freight  and  of  the  sale,  and 
leave  one  thousand  dollars  as  the  cash  value  of  the  crop  on  the 
farm.  This  orchard,  though  young,  seems  by  the  account  to  con- 
sist of  many  trees  very  thickly  planted,  and  their  productive 
capacity  may  now  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  full  grown  orchard 
planted  with  trees  two  rods  asunder  each  way. 

We  can  deduce  the  satisfactory  conclusion  that  a  product  me- 
dium in  quantity  and  price,  a  few  years  hence,  would  leave  for  net 
profits  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  the  acre.     This  brings  us 
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down  from  the  clouds,  and  we  may  proceed  to  estimate  from  rea- 
sonable data  illustrated  by  this  case. 

Suppose  then,  an  apple  orchard  planted  at  the  distance  of  two 
rods  ;  this  gives  four  square  rods  to  the  tree  and  forty  trees  to  the 
acre.  With  proper  treatment  throughout,  these  trees  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  should  yield  from  three  to  five  barrels  a  year ;  aud 
by  continuous  culture,  they  should  within  a  few  years  afterwards, 
run  up  to  the  permanent  average  of  five  barrels,  and  ultimately  go 
beyond. 

Now  five  barrels  to  the  tree,  at  two  dollars  a  barrel,  four  barrels 
at  two  dollars  and  a  half,  or  three  barrels  at  three  and  one-third 
dollars,  give  ten  dollars  to  the  tree  and  four  hundred  dollars  an 
acre. 

And  what  says  the  past  as  to  prices^  ?  Mr.  Boardman's  Survey 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Industry  of  Kennebec  county  was  pub- 
lished in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  the  year  1867.  In  that  essay  speaking  of  the  orchard  of  Mr. 
Pope,  the  author  says,  that  gentlemen  in  1856  sold  apples  for  $4 
and  $4  50  a  barrel^  first  quality.  Some  of  us,  who  at  that  era, 
had  half  a  dozen  young  mouths  to  fill,  may  retain  a  feeling  remem- 
brance of  prices  paid  at  two  and  three  dollars  and  upwards  for 
apples,  of  so  called  first  quality,  more  properly  called  half  refuse. 

In  the  same  work  the  author  gives  Mr.  Smiley's  account  of  sales 
of  his  apples  for  1863,  1864,  1865  and  1866.  In  1863  the  average 
of  the  price  obtained  for  his  merchantable  apples  was  $2.51  ;  in 
1864,  $3.25;  in  1865,  $6.04;  in  1866,  $4.17.  Assuming  these  to 
be  the  average  of  prices  during  those  years,  we  have  an  average 
of  $3.99|  for  the  whole  period  of  those  years.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  average  of  prices  for  the  whole  period  since  1866,  is  not 
much  if  any  less.  Even  in  1872,  with  the  abundant  apple  harvest 
of  that  year,  at  home  and  abroad,  those  who  held  their  apples  till 
the  market  was  settled,  obtained  three  dollars  and  upwards;  and 
in  the  winter  and  spring  the  retail  price  rose  to  $5.00  and  $5.25, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  Prices  have  been  steadily  rising. 
The  value  of  orchard  crops  in  Maine  by  the  census  of  1850,  was 
$342,865.00  ;  by  that  of  1870,  $874,569.00  ;  more  than  two  and  a 
half  times  that  of  1850,  and  about  one  and  three-fourths  of  that  of 
1860.  It  is  at  least  questionable  whether  there  was  as  much 
bearing  wood  in  the  State  during  the  decade  next  preceding  1870 
as  that  next  preceding  1850,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  increase  of 
the  estimated  value  of  orchard  products,  more  than  two  aud  a  half 
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to  one,  is  largely  due  to  the  advance  in  prices.  We  are  not  likely 
to  have  any  permanent  retrograde.  The  demand  is  constanly 
increasing,  and  a  foreign  demand  is  now  springing  up,  induced  by 
the  known  superiority  of  American  apples. 

Cider,  which  formerly  afforded  no  profit,  now  sells  readily  for 
ten  dollars  a  barrel  in  any  good  market,  and  while  the  world  is 
full  of  spurious  vinegar,  pure  cider  vinegar  retails  at  forty  cents  a 
gallon  and  upwards ;  and  every  bushel  of  apples  worked  into 
cider  yields  a  dollar  in  market.  Liberally  allowing  four  dollars  a 
barrel  for  havesting,  making,  freighting  and  selling,  the  cider 
apples  are  worth  sixty  cents  a  bushel ;  and  those  who  have  con- 
scientious scruples  against  cider  as  a  beverage,  may  make  their 
cider  into  vinegar  at  an  equal  profit.  And  besides  this  a  large 
quantity  of  vinegar  may  be  made  from  the  pomace  by  the  addition 
of  water  and  pressing  anew,  and  the  further  addition  of  a  few 
quarts  of  molasses  to  each  barrel  of  this  diluted  apple  juice,  com- 
monly called  water  cider. 

We  may  therefore  assume  that  a  well  reared  and  well  managed 
orchard,  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age  will  yield  ten  dollars  to 
the  tree  in  merchantable  fruit.  Every  such  tree  will  yield  at  least 
four  or  five  bushels  of  inferior  apples  deemed  fit  for  cider,  besides 
refuse  apples,  which  may  be  used  to  feed  and  improve  the  health 
and  appease  the  appetites  of  any  kind  of  farm  stock.  These  all 
together  are  worth,  at  least  two  or  three  dollars  more.  But  to 
keep  entirely  within  bounds,  let  us  assume  the  entire  cash  value 
to  be  only  ten  dollars  to  the  tree.  This  gives  four  hundred  dol- 
lars to  the  acre. 

Now  let  us  again  liberally  allow  one-half  of  this  amount  to  com- 
pensate repairs,  care  and  culture,  manure,  gathering,  packing  and 
selling,  and  taxes,  and  we  have  a  net  profit  of  $200  to  the  acre. 
This  agrees  with  our  estimated  cash  product  of  Mr.  Fisher's 
orchard. 

Here  then  is  an  annual  net  income  of  $200  to  continue  as  long 
as  the  orchard  can  be  kept  in  good  bearing  condition.  And  to 
determine  the  actual  value  of  the  capital  represented  by  this  in- 
come, we  must  first  ascertain  what  sum  annually  taken  from  this 
income  and  placed  at  interest,  will  in  the  aggregate,  with  the  ac- 
cumulations, produce  the  amount  assumed  to  be  the  value  of  the 
orchard,  or  the  capital  represented,  by  the  time  when  the  orchard 
ceases  to  yield  its  accustomed  income.  The  apple  tree  is  one  of 
longevity,  under  proper  management,  the  orchard  will  continue 
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productive  eighty  or  a  hundred  years,  in  the  absence  of  any  ex- 
traordinary casualty. 

Let  ns  then,  to  avoid  extremes,  suppose  it  will  continue  one-half 
the  minimum  named,  forty  years.  The  aggregate  amount  of  ten 
dollars  taken  from  this  income  every  year  for  forty  years  and 
placed  at  interest  at  five  per  cent,  with  the  increment  would  be 
$1,207.00.  Thus  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  the  proprietor  has 
$1,207.00,  cash  in  hand,  arising  from  a  portion  of  the  net  earnings 
annually  invested,  as  permanent  capital,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
orchard  now  assumed  to  have  expired.  The  balance  of  the  net 
earnings  annually  received  from  his  orchard,  $190.00,  then  may 
either  represent  a  capital  of  $1,000.00,  yielding  a  net  income  of 
nineteen  per  cent.,  or  of  $2,000.00,  yielding  a  net  income  of  nine 
and  one-half  per  cent,  per  annum  for  forty  years,  when,  the 
orchard  product  ceasing,  the  sinking  fund  of  $1,207.00  takes  its 
place  as  permanent  capital. 

Again,  let  us  'put  twenty  instead  of  ten  dollars  a  year  into  the 
sinking  fund,  as  before,  and  we  shall  have  in  hand  at  the  end  of 
forty  years,  a  fund  thus  created,  to  take  the  place  of  the  now 
expiring  orchard,  and  become  permanent  capital  of  $2,414.00,  or, 
say  to  make  ample  allowance  for  laches,  delays  and  adverse  con- 
tingencies, $2,000.00.  The  proprietor  then  has  remaining,  out  of 
the  orchard's  annual  net  income,  $180.00,  for  every  year.  This 
will  represent  the  capital  of  $2,000.00  at  nine  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  the  forty  years  while  the  orchard  continues,  when  the 
sinking  fund  of  $2,000.00  takes  its  place. 

Now,  who  can  deny  that  one-half  this  result,  reached  by  so 
Tnany  cautious  and  ample  allowances  for  all  exigencies  and  con- 
tingencies, may  be  assumed  with  abundant  safety  as  a  realization  ? 
And  assuming  it,  it  is  proved  that  the  good  apple  orchard  is  worth 
a  thousand  dollars  an  acre,  which  was  the  proposition  to  be 
demonstrated. 

Conclusion. 

And  if  any  farmer  is  ambitious  to  bequeath  an  estate  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  he  has  only  to  leave  his  heirs  well  planted 
and  well  kept  apple  orchards  of  a  hundred  acres.  If  he  is  less 
ambitious  let  him  plant  and  sustain  fifty  acres,  or  twenty,  or  ten, 
or  five,  or  at  least  one  acre,  if  that  is  the  measure  of  his  capacity, 
and  the  full  fruition  of  his  desires.  If  he  can  do  no  more,  let  no 
one  fail  to  plant  one  tree  and  nourish  and  protect  it.     The  petted 
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tree  will  learn  to  lean  on  him  as  the  child  looks  to  the  parent  for 
protection  and  sympathy  ;  and  it  will  return  to  him  a  grateful  and 
exceeding  great  reward.  His  children  shall  disport  themselves 
under  the  shadow  of  its  branches,  and  find  health  and  solace  in  its 
fruit;  and  his  children's  children  to  the  fourth  generation,  when, 
perchance,  no  other  monument  shall  remain  to  declare  the  story 
of  his  life. 

W.  P.  Atherton  of  Hallowell.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  fertilizing 
agents  are  best  adapted  to  orchard  culture,  and  more  particularly 
the  cultivation  of  the  apple  orchard,  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to 
study  the  nature  of  our  soils,  but  also  of  the  tree  and  fruit.  A  great 
deal  may  be  learned  by  observation  and  experience ;  but  experience, 
as  too  many  of  us  are  well  aware,  is  a  slow  and  expensive  teacher. 
Something  may  also  be  gained  by  following  the  practice  of  those 
who  have  had  long  years  of  experience,  but  it  is  no  certain  guide, 
for  differences  of  location  and  soil  must  be  taken  into  account,  and 
what  is  genuine  nourishment  for  an  orchard  here  may  not  be  what 
is  desirable  elsewhere.  Locality  and  character  of  soil  cannot  be 
discussed  here,  but  the  composition  of  the  apple  tree  and  fruit  can 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  will  serve  in  some  measure  as  a 
guide  in  determining  what  manurial  agents  are  best  adapted  to 
the  orchard. 

In  the  Appendix  to  Johnson's  "How  Crops  Grow,"  there  is  a 
table  containing  analyses  of  the  qoraposition  of  the  ashes  of  vari- 
ous plants  and  trees,  by  Prof.  Emil  Wolff,  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Agriculture,  at  Hohenheim,  Wurtemburg.  Among  these  is  the 
apple  tree,  the  analysis  of  which  shows  a  large  proportion  of  pot- 
ash, exceeding  that  of  most  of  the  other  trees  named,  and  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  of  lime  than  that  of  any  other  tree  except 
the  oak,  which  shows  73  per  cent,  of  lime. 

From  these  analyses,  we  find  that  potash,  lime  and  phosphoric 
acid  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  apple  tree,  both 
wood  and  fruit,  and  hence  we  infer  that  these  ingredients  are 
necessary  to  its  growth  and  development,  and  that  when  lacking 
they  should  be  supplied.  Ashes,  bone-dust  and  lime  are  undoubt- 
edly the  best  fertilizers  for  the  orchard.  A  certain  amount  of 
animal  and  vegetable  manure  is  requisite  and  should  be  given, 
but  highly  concentrated  manures,  such  as  guano,  night-soil  and 
bog  manure,  are  not  generally  desirable,  or  if  used  at  all  should 
be  applied  in  moderate  quantities.     This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  P. 
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M.  Augur,  State  Pomologist  of  Connecticut.  In  a  single  experi- 
ment, however,  with  night-soil  as  a  top-dressing,  Mr.  T.  S.  Gold 
obtained  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  of  rare  beauty  and  flavor. 

But  are  the  orchardists  of  Maine  using  ashes,  lirae  and  bone- 
dust,  in  suflScient  quantities  ?  1  think  they  are  not.  The  degen- 
eration of  our  orchards,  the  small  size  and  poor  quality  of  much  of 
our  fruit  confirm  this  opinion.  A  soil  with  only  a  trace  of  potash 
will  make  but  a  feeble  growth,  and  we  may  as  well  try  to  run 
machinery  without  steam  or  water  as  to  run  our  orchards  with- 
out the  necessary  fertilizing  matter. 

Plaster  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  lime  only  in 
limited  quantities  ;  and  as  for  ashes,  many  of  our  farmers  do  not 
think  them  of  sufficient  value  to  retain  and  use  them  on  the  farm, 
but  sell  them  to  the  soap  manufacturer,  who,  having  made  his 
soap  or  potash,  re-sells  them  to  be  shipped  out  of  the  State  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  know  how  to  value  them.  In  this  way 
thousands  of  bushels  of  ashes  are  annually  shipped  abroad,  which 
ought  to  be  kept  in  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  our  orchards. 
These  ashes  are  of  great  value,  and  it  is  to  our  shame  that  we  do 
not  appreciate  them  more  highly. 

Again,  bone  material  is  not  sought  after  or  used  generally  ;  I 
doubt  if  many  of  our  orchards  have  ever  received  the  slightest 
application  of  the  same,  either  in  bone  dust  or  superphosphate  of 
lime.  It  is  known  that  some  farmers  and  gardeners  have  used  it 
occasionally,  but  the  majority  of  them  have  not.  No  doubt  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  bones  are  thrown  away  or  wasted  every  year, 
which  might  be  saved  and  ground,  or  reduced  in  some  way,  and 
used  in  the  orchard  to  great  advantage.  Here,  then,  within  easy 
reach,  are  three  sources  of  fertilization.  Our  State  abounds  in 
lime  rock  from  which  is  manufactured  annually  a  large  amount  of 
lime,  and  this  can  easily  be  obtained  by  the  farmer  at  a  reasonable 
price.  We  can  save  our  ashes  instead  of  selling  them,  and  if  we 
need  more  for  use  in  the  field  or  orchard,  can  purchase  them  at 
the  village  or  soap  factory.  Bones  we  can  save  and  use  and  also 
buy  bone-dust,  fish  guano  and  superphosphate.  All  these  mate- 
rials can  be  used  separately,  or  in  combination  with  muck  or  other 
vegetable  manures.  They  should  be  applied  liberally  and  fre- 
quently, but  not  to  the  exchmon  of  animal  manure,  for  all  plants 
and  trees  as  well  as  man,  require  a  variety  of  food.  Having 
studied  the  nature  of  our  soil  and  planted  out  that  variety  of  trees 
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which  we  want,  let  us  take  care  of  them  by  all  means,  and  success 
will  eventually  crown  our  efforts. 

President  Gilbert,  from  the  floor,  said :  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  no  point  connected  with  the  subject  of  fruit  culture  which 
we  as  individuals  and  as  a  Society  should  insist  upon  more  earn- 
estly, or  urge  more  strongly  upon  the  attention  of  cultivators  upon 
every  proper  occasion,  than 

The  Importance  of  High  Cultivation. 

The  success  of  those  who  engage  in  fruit  growing  in  the  future, 
will  depend  upon  high  cultivation.  A  good  quality  of  fruit  results 
from  high  cultivation,  and  to  illustrate  this  we  have  only  to  refer 
to  actual  sales  which  have  taken  place.  We  are  all  aware  that 
first-class  fruit,  choice  specimens  of  fruit,  cannot  be  realized  under 
a  neglectful  system  of  cultivation.  If  we  would  have  choice  fruit, 
we  must  produce  it  by  thorough  cultivation,  and  by  fertilization  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  tree  stands.  This  may  be  demonstrated  by 
reference  to  results  which  have  actually  taken  place.  In  my  own 
county,  we  have  several  distinguished  fruit  growers ;  they  make 
fruit  growing  a  specialty,  and  therefore  judging  from  the  results 
which  they  have  attained,  I  should  say  that  it  was  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  to  give  it  just  that  special  attention,  without  which 
we  cannot  succeed  satisfactorily.  If  we  would  engage  in  it  largely 
— if  we  would  depend  principally  upon  that  for  an  income,  then 
we  should  give  it  just  that  attention  which  it  demands,  and  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  success.  These  gentlemen  to 
whom  I  refer,  making  it  a  specialty,  as  I  said  before,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  large  returns  from  the  land  occupied  by  their 
trees.  The  statements  made  iii  the  paper  read  by  Judge  Gilbert, 
at  the  opening  of  the  exercises  this  evening,  in  reference  to  the 
value  of  care  as  the  means  of  obtaining  great  returns,  are  not  at 
all  extravagant.  Even  when  apples  were  as  plenty  as  last  year, 
(1812),  these  successful  orchardists  to  whom  I  refer,  sold  portions 
of  their  product  as  high  as  $4.00  a  bushel,  in  our  own  county 
market;  but  they  were  good  specimens.  Every  apple  was  perfect, 
and  such  cannot  be  grown  unless  the  recommendations  made  by 
Judge  Gilbert  are  followed  out.  When  an  orchard  receives  that 
cultivation,  the  orchardist  is  enabled  to  produce  that  kind  of  fruit, 
and  when  he  produces  it,  is  enabled  to  sell  it  for  these  large  prices. 
I  recollect  seeing  in  a  Boston  paper,  last  fall,  an  account  of  a 
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single  bushel  of  Williams'  Favorite  apples  selling  for  $10  in  Boston. 
1  recollect  a  circumstance  which  applies  to  the  point  made  by 
the  speaker  of  the  evening,  in  reference  to  the  value  of  a  single 
tree.  In  my  own  orchard  stands  a  tree  which  for  many  years  had 
produced  worthless  apples,  and  T  grafted  the  whole  tree.  In  the 
second  year  after  I  had  grafted  it,  after  the  scions  had  grown  two 
years,  it  came  to  bear  again.  In  five  consecutive  years  I  sold  from 
that  tree  $100  worth  of  apples,  and  that  exclusive  of  the  amount 
used  in  my  family,  and  by  the  men  upon  the  farm,  which  was  no 
inconsiderable  amount,  as  they  were  very  choice  apples,  and  the 
tree  stood  very  near  the  buildings. 

During  the  hay  famine,  which  farmers  remember  very  well,  I 
recollect  of  being  in  a  neighbor's  orchard,  and  pointing  to  a  tree 
well  laden  with  fruit,  said  he,  "if  I  liad  fifteen  trees  in  the  condi- 
tion of  that  one  which  we  are  looking  at,  I  would  snap  my  fingers 
at  the  hay  famine,  for  I  would  obtain  more  money  from  those  fifteen 
trees  than  I  lose  from  the  short  hay  crop."  This  illustrates  the 
profit  of  orchards,  under  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  The  returns 
are  sure  ;  the  reward  is  bountiful ;  it  can  be  depended  upon,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  give  the  cultivation  which  the  first 
speaker  this  evening  recommended. 

Hexry  Ingalls,  Esq.,  of  Wiscasset.  I  have  no  information  upon 
this  matter  which  is  not  possessed  by  every  member  of  the  Society 
present ;  and  can  only  give  3'ou  some  of  my  own  experience.  I 
have  a  small  garden,  a  portion  of  which  is  devoted  to  fruit  trees, 
and  a  portion  to  vegetables.  I  planted  it  in  the  fall  of  1865.  I 
have  used  barnyard  manure  occasionally,  but  as  a  rule  I  have  used 
lime  and  ashes,  and  the  result  has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  My 
trees  are  apples,  pears,  and  plums.  My  apple  trees  have  borne 
sparingly  up  to  this  time,  but  their  growth  has  been  entirely  satis- 
factory. I  have  had  an  abundance  of  pears  for  four  or  five  years. 
My  judgment  is,  that  ashes  are  a  very  valuable  manure — the  best 
manure  that  can  be  found  for  trees.  I  had  a  car  load  of  lime-ashes 
from  Kockland,  and  my  impression  is,  that  they  cost  ten  cents  a 
bushel,  exclusive  of  the  freight. 

I  also  have  grapes,  but  as  that  subject  is  not  under  discussion,  I 
will  say  nothing  about  it. 

A  Gentleman.     What  kind  of  dressing  do  you  use  for  grapes? 

Mr.  Ingalls.  I  have  used  the  same  dressing  for  grapes  as  for 
my  apple  and  pear  trees.  I  have  used  barnyard  manure  once  in 
three  or  four  years,  and  the  balance  of  the  time  I  have  used  ashes. 
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I  have  also  used  superphosphate,  porgy  chum  and  bone  dust.  I 
used  some  porgy  chum  last  spring,  which  I  think  proved  very 
satisfactory. 

Hon.  Hannibal  Belcher,  of  Farmington.  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  paid  less  attention  to  this  matter  of  fruit-raising  than  I  have 
to  some  other  branches  of  farming.  But  it  is  a  very  important 
interest  in  our  county.  We  have  been  very  successful  in  raising 
certain  varieties  of  fruit.  I  am  told  by  farmers  there,  that  orchards 
which  have  been  well  taken  care  of  and  have  been  in  suitable  loca- 
tions, have  been  the  most  successful  and  profitable  parts  of  their 
farming  operations.  From  observation  and  what  information  I 
have  received  from  books  and  farmers,  my  idea  is  that  it  wili  not 
do  to  depend  entirely  upon  ashes  or  lime  alone,  for  many  years, 
for  our  orchards.  We  must  have  some  animal  manures,  and  this 
matter  of  the  cultivation  of  beets  to  feed  to  cattle,  I  regard  as  a 
very  important  thing  to  consider.  I  believe,  from  what  experi- 
ence I  have  had,  that  there  is  no  crop  which  can  be  so  successfully 
raised  and  with  so  much  certainty,  and  where  you  can  gain  so 
much  manure,  as  you  can  by  raising  and  feeding  beets.  I  think  a 
thousand  bushels  of  beets  may  be  raised  to  an  acre ;  and  one 
advantage  in  raising  beets  is,  that  you  can  raise  them  for  quite  a 
number  of  years  upon  the  same  ground.  They  do  not  seem  to 
exhaust  the  soil  as  the  grain  crops.  Last  year,  from  125  beets  iu 
number,  I  had  eight  bushels.  They  leave  the  ground  in  a  very 
good  condition,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  one  of  the  best  crops  that  can  be  raised. 

In  order  to  put  our  lands  in  a  good  condition  of  cultivation,  and 
keep  them  so,  it  will  be  found  necessary  after  a  series  of  years,  to 
use  more  or  less  of  animal  manures  and  not  depend  entirely  upon 
lime  and  ashes.  I  think  that  the  turning  of  sheep  into  orchards, 
is  frequently  of  great  advantage,  especially  if  the  trees  are  guarded 
SDnievvhat  with  stakes  about  them,  and  laths  nailed  upon  the 
stakes,  to  keep  the  sheep  from  destroying  the  body  of  the  tree. 
Some  of  the  most  thrifty  orchards  in  our  county  have  been  thus 
restored  to  and  kept  in  a  thrifty  condition. 

VV^e  should  devote  our  attention  to  bringing  up  our  soil  in  every 
way,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  we  must  resort  to  animal  manures  to 
a  certain  extent.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  kind  or  one  class  of 
special  manures,  put  on  year  after  year,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
will  ever  be  successful.  We  must  have  something  difierent,  and 
I  think  that  has  been  the  experience  of  the  best  orchardists  in  the 
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country.  And  when  we  talk  about  this  matter  of  farming-  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  the  great  question  comes  up,  as  it  always  does, 
What  shall  we  have  for  manure,  and  how  shall  we  procure  it,  and 
how  shall  we  keep  up  our  supply?  I  am  full}'^  convinced  from 
my  own  experience  and  observation,  that  the  remark  of  Judge 
Gilbert  in  relation  to  the  raising  of  roots  and  especially  the  beet, 
is  a  very  important  matter  with  us,  in  connection  with  the  raising 
of  fruits  in  this  State,  and  we  shall  find  it  so. 

Mr.  Belcher  proceeded  to  urge  the  importance  of  growing  more 
fall  apples,  and  spoke  of  a  variety  raised  extensively  in  Franklin 
county,  known  as  the  "Dean"  or  "Nine  Ounce  Apple,"  and 
requested  Mr.  Goodale  to  give  a  description  of  it. 

Mr.  Goodale  replied,  giving  a  brief  description  of  the  fruit,  and 
said  that  it  had  been  repeatedly  discussed  before  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  that  a  description  of  it  might  be  found  in  the 
Report  for  1872,  [page  414.] 

Hon.  S.  p.  Perley,  of  Naples.  After  listening  to  the  wonderful 
results  obtained  in  certain  individual  cases,  it  seems  hardly  worth 
while  for  me  to  say  anything  about  what  I  have  done.  T  will, 
however,  say  as  much  as  this,  that  I  approve  most  cordially,  from 
experience,  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  regard  to  oshes 
as  a  fertilizer  for  apple  and  pear  trees.  The  past  summer  I  used 
three  or  four  hundred  bushels,  and  my  trees,  where  they  were  put 
on,  have  done  finely.  One  other  manure  that  has  been  mentioned 
here,  as  a  special  manure  for  fruit  trees,  I  can  say  from  experience 
is  valuable,  and  that  is  the  manure  from  sheep.  The  best  thing  T 
have  ever  done  with  my  fruit  trees,  was  to  turn  a  flock  of  sheep 
among  them.  In  one  case,  my  trees  stood  about  30  feet  apart, 
and  some  of  them  were  miserable,  (and,  by  the  way,  I  will  say 
here  that  fruit  trees  must  have  room  enough.  If  your  tree  spreads 
three  or  four  rods  in  the  limbs,  you  may  reckon  six  or  seven  rods 
for  the  roots. )  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  had  an  orchard  of  four 
acres,  the  trees  30  feet  apart,  which  would  give  more  than  forty 
to  the  acre  ;  but  still  there  were  some  trees  missing,  so  that 
properly  there  were  not  forty  to  the  acre  upon  the  land.  Simply 
by  putting  in  sheep,  and  keeping  them  there,  letting  them  feed  it 
pretty  close,  I  brought  it  up  from  producing  nothing  to  an  average 
of  $100  per  acre,  clean  profit,  beside  the  cost  of  labor,  which  is 
the  best  result  I  have  ever  had  from  cultivating  fruit  trees.  So 
far  as  my  experience  goes  I  should  say  that  ashes  and  the  pastur- 
ing with  sheep  furnish  the  best  manures  for  the  orchard. 
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A  Gentleman.  IIow  about  sheep  injuring  the  trees  by  rubbing 
against  them  ? 

Mr.  Perley.  Sheep  will  eat  a  great  variety  of  forage,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  animal  we  have.  They  seem  to  be  hardly 
domesticated  yet.  And  if  you  put  them  in  a  young  orchard  where 
they  have  nothing  but  grass,  if  they  find  the  bark  of  a  tree  a  little 
mellow  they  will  gnaw  it.  But  in  an  old  orchard  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  trouble.  I  have  never  had  any.  I  do  not  think  the 
rubbing  against  the  trees  is  to  be  considered  at  all.  I  have  never 
seen  any  ill  effect  from  it. 

Geo.  E.  Brackett,  of  Belfast.  I  believe  no  gentleman,  of  those 
who  have  spoken  to-night,  has  referred  to  mulch,  or  vegetable 
material,  as  a  manure  for  apple  trees.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  is 
rather  peculiar,  and  among  his  peculiarities  he  believes  that  ani- 
mal manures  are  not  suitable  for  his  orchard.  He  is  a  very  large 
orchardist,  and  raises  a  large  quantity  of  apples  every  year.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  the  business  from  his  boyhood,  and  he  is 
now  about  50  years  of  age.  He  depends  solely  and  entirely  upon 
vegetable  substances,  used  in  the  form  of  a  mulch,  or  top  dressing, 
for  his  apple  trees.  He  has  grown  most  of  his  trees  from  the 
seed,  and  has  obtained,  not  an  extraordinarily  large  growth,  but 
a  sound,  healthy  orchard.  He  maintains  that  trees  fed  with  con- 
centrated fertilizers  and  animal  manures  are  forced  to  an  unnatu- 
ral growth,  and  that  the  seasons  which  we  have  affect  them. 
That  is  his  opinion,  and  the  result  of  his  practice  has  been  very 
good.  He  depends  entirely  upon  vegetable  matter  which  he 
obtains  from  the  woods, — decayed  leaves,  ferns  and  brakes,  which 
he  uses  around  his  trees,  and  the  result  has  justified  his  practice. 

Mr.  Atherton.  I  quite  agree  that  the  application  of  animal 
manure  is  necessary  to  some  extent,  but  I  think  the  trouble  has 
been  that  the  most  of  the  farmers  have  depended  entirely,  or  prin- 
cipally, upon  it,  and  have  not  applied  ashes  and  lime  in  sufficient 
quantities. 

Judge  Gilbert.  I  should  like  to  say  one  word  upon  this  sub- 
ject of  mechanical  culture  and  vegetable  manures,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  it  to  allude  to  the  operation  of  leached  ashes.  I  do  not 
know  certainly  that  scientific  men  have  yet  found  out  the  secret 
of  the  value  of  leached  ashes.  I  have  pondered  considerably  upon 
what  a  soap-boiler  in  Bath,  whom  I  suppose  to  be  a  man  of  truth, 
once  said  to  me.  He  bought  a  soap  establishment  which  had 
been  closed  for  four  or  five  years,  and  with  it  a  quantity  of  ashea 
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which  had  been  leached  and  thrown  out  upon  the  floor  of  the  fac- 
tory, and  had  lain  there  during  all  that  time,  lie  told  me  the 
exact  number  of  barrels  of  soap  that  he  made  from  leaching  those 
ashes  over  again,  which  was  the  full  number  that  the  unleached 
ashes  would  have  made.  If  there  is  any  scientific  man  liere  who 
can  explain  that,  I  think  he  may  show  us  an  important  truth.  I 
think  it  resulted  from  the  power  of  the  leached  ashes  to  absorb 
alkali  from  the  atmosphere. 

Now,  nitre  is  a  very  important  agent  in  vegetation,  and  vphat  I 
am  coming  at  is  this,  that  I  deem  the  ploughing  of  the  orchard  to 
be  of  very  great  value,  and  I  think  that  value  arises  chiefly  from 
this  power  of  the  earth  to  absorb  nitre  from  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
same  way  that  it  is  absorbed  under  old  buildings  where  the  ground 
is  dry,  and  there  is  no  water  to  wash  it  away.  Let  an  orchard  be 
laid  down  to  grass,  and  sheep  and  swine  run  in  it,  vpith  the  teams 
that  haul  the  apples,  and  the  soil  is  constantly  trodden  down,  and 
the  roots  of  the  grass  are  almost  a  solid  net-work;  and  there  is 
but  a  very  indirect  and  feeble  atmospheric  action  under  that  sur- 
face; but  when  we  break  that  soil,  and  pulverize  it,  and  throw  it 
up,  then  we  distribute  a  stratum  of  loose  earth  on  the  top  which 
has  this  power  of  absorption,  and  every  time  it  rains  or  the  snow 
melts,  the  water  absorbs  the  accumulated  nitre,  and  carries  it  down 
to  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  comes  out  clear  spring  water.  So  I 
Bay,  plough  the  orchard,  harrow  it,  and  keep  the  surface  loose. 

I  have  used  superphosphate  as  a  manure  for  fruit  trees,  to  a  small 
extent,  with  great  satisfaction,  and  intend  to  continue  it;  and  I 
expect  (although  I  cannot  now  demonstrate  any  successful  experi- 
ments), to  reach  very  satisfactory  results.  And  while  mulching 
is  good,  if  we  want  profitable  orchards  we  must,  in  my  judgment, 
have  something  more  than  leaves  and  grass. 

G.  B.  Sawyer,  of  Wiscasset.  I  wish  to  say,  that  I  believe  in 
mulching,  not  only  for  its  generally  accepted  purpose  of  protec- 
tion to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  but  also  as  a  most  efficient,  econom- 
ical and  natural  means  of  fertilization ;  and  I  practice  it  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  my  power,  using  sea-weeds  and  the  leaves  of 
deciduous  trees,  chiefly,  for  the  purpose. 

But,  inasmuch  as  the  general  subject  of  mulching  has  not  been 
announced  for  consideration  at  this  session,  and  is  not,  therefore, 
properly  before  the  Society,  (except  as  a  metiiod  for  the  applica- 
tion of  manure,)  it  cannot  at  this  time  receive  that  attention  which 
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it  deserves.    I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  reserved 
for  our  special  consideration  at  some  future  meeting. 

The  President.  I  believe  that  the  sooner  we  disabuse  ourselves 
of  this  idea  of  growing  grass  and  apples  from  the  same  ground, 
the  sooner  we  shall  succeed  in  growing  good  fruit.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  or  to  demand  from  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  As 
a  successful  orchardist  remai'ked  to  me  on  passing  through  his 
orchard  a  year  ago,  "  It  is  no  use,  you  cannot  grow  apples  and 
grass  on  the  same  field."  I  will  qualify  that  statement:  you  can 
do  it,  but  it  requires  the  very  highest  state  of  manuring  in  order  to 
obtain  both.  If  you  would  raise  good  fruit  and  at  the  same  time 
a  good  crop  of  grass,  you  must  manure  very  heavily  with  animal 
manure,  and  j'ou  must  repeat  the  application  very  often.  But  if  a 
good,  strong  soil  set  to  apple  trees  is  kept  under  good  cultivation 
with  no  vegetable  matter  growing  there  only  the  trees  and  their 
fruit,  it  requires  but  little  manure  besides  what  nature  showers 
down  upon  the  land,  in  order  to  grow  bountiful  crops  of  fruit. 
Mulching  is  practicable  with  small  trees ;  it  is  desirable  with  all 
trees.  I  was  about  to  say  it  was  impracticable  with  an  orchard  of 
full  grown  trees,  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  cover  the 
entire  ground  in  order  to  prevent  a  growth  of  grass  and  weeds, 
and  if  a  man  has  an  extensive  orchard,  it  is  impossible  to  do  it. 
But  the  plough  tells  the  story. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  did  not  intend  to  speak  of  mulching  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cultivation  by  any  means,  but  as  a  most  valuable 
adjunct  to  it,  and  as  furnishing  an  abundant  source  of  fertilizing 
material.  Mulching  as  usually  understood,  does  not  mean  cover- 
ing the  whole  ground  of  an  orchard  ;  and  we  ought  not  to  say 
because  a  man  has  an  extensive  orchard  in  which  he  cannot  cover 
the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  roots  of  large  trees,  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  do  something  towards  it.  And  why  may  not  any 
farmer  do  what  the  gentleman  from  Belfast,  (Mr.  Brackett,) 
reports  his  friend  as  doing,  "  go  i^to  the  woods  and  get  cart  loads 
of  leaves,  ferns  and  brakes,"  to  spread  upon  his  land  ?  Why  may 
not  those  of  us  who  live  near  the  seaboard  obtain  unlimited -quan- 
tities of  rock-weed  for  the  same  purpose  ?  But  when  the  trees  of 
an  orchard  become  large,  spreading  and  thrifty,  (as  we  hope  some 
day  to  see  them  in  all  parts  of  our  good  State,)  the  branches, 
extending  with  the  roots,  will  annually  shower  down  upon  the 
teeming  soil  the  exceeding  wealth  of  fertilizing  material  com- 
pounded by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of  the  Orchard  and  of  the 
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Harvest,  in  the  m^^sterious  laboratories  of  nature,  for  the  suste- 
nance and  perpetuation  of  vegetable  life.  Thus  the  soils  which 
sustain  our  majestic  forests  have  been  enriched  for  ages,  and 


*•  Thus  ever  from  out  old  decay 
A  new  creation  springs." 


Adjourned. 


SECOND   DAY. 

> 

The  forenoon  of  Thursday  was  occupied  by  a  business  meeting 
of  the  Society,  which  was  held  in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1873,  were  severally  presented  and 
accepted. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Bangor,  to 
revise  the  by-laws,  presented  their  report,  recommending  sundry 
amendments.  The  report  was  accepted,  acted  upon  in  detail  and 
adopted.     (For  by-laws,  as  amended,  see  appendix.) 

It  was  voted  expedient  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  the  autumn  of 
the  present  year,  provided  arrangements  can  be  made  satisfactory 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Judge  Gilbert,  of  Bath,  offered  the  following  order,  and  moved 
that  it  lie  upon  the  table  for  consideration  at  a  future  meeting, 
viz.  : 

Ordered,  That  there  be  a  standing  committee  on  Nomenclature, 
to  be  raised  or  filled  in  case  of  vacancy,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Society  shall  order,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  determine  and  report 
the  true  standard  names  of  all  old  varieties  of  fruits  which  the 
Society  may  from  time  to  time  recommend  for  general  or  local  cul- 
tivation ;  and  to  report  names  to  be  given  to  such  new  varieties 
as  shall  be  so  recommended.  And  it  shall  be  the  further  duty  of 
said. committee  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Society,  upon  some  durable  kind  of  paper  suitable  for  perma- 
nent binding,  and  submit,  with  their  reports  of  names,  exact  out- 
line figures  of  central  sections  of  apples  and  pears,  with  stem, 
calyx  and  core,  which  shall  be  so  recommended  as  aforesaid ;  in 
all  cases  selecting  for  that  purpose  such  samples  as  best  represent, 
in  size  and  form,  the  true  types  of  the  several  kinds,  under  good 
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culture, — which  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  order  accordingly- 
laid  on  the  table. 

It  was  voted  to  raise  a  committee  of  three  to  prepare  and  report 
at  the  next  annual  meeting,  a  catalogue  of  fruits  suitable  for  culti- 
vation in  Maine;  and  Messrs.  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  of  East  Turner;  S. 
L.  Goodale,  of  Saco;  and  S.  F.  Perley,  of  Naples,  were  appointed 
as  said  committee. 

Adjourned. 


AETERXOON    SESSION. 
The  Convention  re-assembled  at  2  p.  m.,  the  Vice  President  in 
the  chair. 

The  subject  announced  for  this  afternoon  was  Grape  Culture, 
and  was  opened  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Weston,  of  Bangor.  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  who  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows, 
illustrating  his  remarks  by  the  exhibition  of  samples  of  well  grown 
and  thoroughly  ripened  canes  cut  from  his  own  vines  : 

THE  CULTIVATIOX  OF  THE  GRATE. 

BY  DR.  J.   C.   WESTOX. 

I.  Grapes  in  Open  Culture. — As  far  as  we  can  penetrate  the  dim 
vista  of  the  past,  the  grape-vine  existed.  It  appears  to  have  been 
coeval  with  the  human  race.  It  originated  in  Asia,  and  accom- 
panied man  in  all  his  wanderings  in  Europe  and  Africa.  Its  deli- 
cious fruit  has  always  been  used  to  refresh  and  invigorate,  and 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  to  cheer  and  exhilarate. 

The  same  variety,  the  Vitis  Vinifera,  which  had  been  successfully 
cultivated  from  the  remotest  antiquity  on  the  eastern  continent, 
was  brought  by  the  earliest  immigrants  to  America,  but  it  was 
soon  found  by  experience  that  it  could  not  well  flourish  here,  ex- 
cept in  certain  favored  localities,  or  under  glass,  where  an  arti- 
ficial climate  could  be  produced  and  maintained.  The  rapidly 
varying  temperature  peculiar  to  the  country,  the  excessive 
changes  from  heat  to  cold,  from  dryness  to  moisture,  and  the 
reverse,  predispose  to  mildew  and  blight,  and  the  rigor  of  our 
winters  often  injures  or  destroys  the  exotic  grape.  Ilence  it  was 
necessary  to  seek  hardy  varieties  of  the  Vitis  Labrusca  family 
which  would  better  endure  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate. 

From  the  native  stock,  improved  or  ameliorated  varieties  of 
earlier  maturity  and  of  great  excellence  have  been  obtained  by 
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the  skilful  cultivation  of  seedlings,  and  valuable  hybrids  have 
been  produced  combining  the  hardiness  of  the  native  vine  with 
the  fine  flavors  peculiar  to  the  foreign  fruit. 

Having  been  successful  in  raising  in  Bangor  the  diiTerent  kinds 
of  grapes,  it  will  be  the  endeavor  and  object  of  this  paper  to  detail 
briefly  my  method  of  grape  culture,  and  the  results  of  my  experi- 
ence. 

The  premises  contain  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  with  build- 
ings on  the  northeasterly  side,  affording  shelter.  The  streets  on 
three  sides  are  graded,  so  that  they  are  about  ten  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  lot  and  with  the  cellars  provide  drainage. 

The  soil  is  a  warm,  dry,  friable,  light  and  sandy  loam,  with  a 
porous  subsoil  underlaid  by  a  ledge.  Such  a  soil  is  best  adapted 
to  the  grape,  though  it  will  flourish  in  good  warm  corn  land.  If 
the  subsoil  is  not  naturally  dry,  underdraining  is  indispensable. 

The  vines  on  the  walls  of  the  buildings  and  elsewhere  in  open 
culture,  have  a  southwesterly  exposure,  and  the  buildings  and 
trees  in  the  vicinity  give  stielter.  It  is  desirable  not  only  that 
they  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  from  morning  to  evening,  but 
also  that  they  be  protected  from  the  prevailing  winds,  to  induce 
earlj'  ripening  of  fruit  and  wood,  and  thus  secure  the  best  results. 
This  shelter  may  best  be  provided  by  tight  board  fences,  or  by 
evergreen  hedges. 

To  ensure  a  vigorous  growth,  uniform  productiveness,  and  per- 
manent health,  a  compost  was  prepared  months  in  advance,  both 
for  the  bed  of  a  cold  grapery  and  also  to  enrich  the  ground  for  the 
reception  of  native  vines  in  open  culture,  consisting  of  ten  loads 
of  meadow  muck,  four  of  well  decomposed  manure,  three  of  street 
scrapings,  one  of  sod,  one  of  blacksmith's  cinders,  iron  filings  and 
hoof  parings,  one  of  whole  bones,  with  many  broken  beef  and  sheep 
skulls,  twenty  bushels  of  unlcached  ashes,  one  barrel  of  lime  slaked 
with  water  containing  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  (oyster 
shell  lime  preferable),  twenty-five  bushels  of  oyster  shells,  a  barrel 
of  gypsum,  and  fifty  bushels  of  broken  charcoal.  These  are  the 
materials  to  supply  the  potash,  lime,  ammonia  and  other  necessary 
food  and  stimulants  to  the  vine.  They  yield  a  healthy,  firm  and 
well  ripened  wood,  and  sound,  well  colored  and  finely  flavored 
grapes. 

As  the  native  vines  are  more  hardy  and  vigorous  and  will  grow 
with  proper  exposure  and  shelter  in  the  warm  soil  of  a  well  culti- 
vated garden  or  farm,  a  more  simple  compost  for  them  alone  would 
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sufBco,  consisting  of  muck  or  well  decomposed  manure,  bones  or 
bone  dust,  gypsum  and  superphosphate  of  lirae. 

Before  planting  the  vines  for  open  culture,  it  was  determined  to 
set  them  about  six  feet  apart  and  train  and  prune  them  according  to 
the  single  cane  and  spur  system.  Thus  they  are  more  easily  man- 
aged,— can  readily  be  fastened  to  poles  or  narrow  trellis, — can 
more  e'asily  be  laid  down  in  autumn,  and  more  vines  or  varieties 
can  be  raised  in  a  given  space. 

In  the  place  selected  the  earth  is  removed  to  the  depth  of 
eighteen  inches,  the  barren  subsoil  discarded,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  filled  with  stones,  oyster  shells  and  bones  to  the  depth  of 
about  six  inches,  so  as  to  ensure  a  dry  bottom.  The  compost  is 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil  and  garden  loam,  then  vines 
one  or  two  years  old,  with  well  ripened,  solid  wood,  with  roots 
clean  and  healthy,  are  planted  in  the  Spring  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
friable,  removing  the  old  earth  from  the  roots,  when  started  in 
pots,  and  spreading  them  out  in  all  directions,  diverging  laterally 
downward  from  the  stem,  and  leaving  the  crown  of  the  roots  two 
inches  below  the  surface.  The  top  of  the  vine  is  cut  off  so  as  to 
leave  three  or  four  good  buds.  When  these  have  pushed,  the 
most  pi'omising  shoot  is  trained  upward  in  along  rod  and  fastened 
as  it  develops,  to  a  pole  or  trellis,  and  the  others  are  shortened 
beyond  the  sixth  or  eighth  leaf.  At  the  axil  of  the  side  leaves  a 
small  branch  appears,  from  time  to  time,  technically  called  a  lateral, 
which  is  pinched  off  at  the  end  of  the  first  leaf,  except  the  two 
upper,  which  are  left  until  the  next  pruning,  one  of  which  may  be 
used  in  case  of  accident  to  the  leader.  At  midsummer  all  the  lower 
laterals  are  removed.  This  treatment  promotes  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  leading  cane.  The  ground  is  carefully  weeded,  loosened 
occasionally  with  a  fork,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  roots,  and 
mulched  in  early  summer  with  grass  from  the  lawn,  or  other  litter. 

The  first  of  September  the  leader  is  stopped,  leaving  one  or  two 
upper  laterals,  which  subsequently  are  pinched  off,  and  thuts  the 
growth  is  gradually  arrested  and  ripening  of  wood  promoted.  In 
the  autumn  a  small  quantity  of  old  manure  is  spread  upon  the 
ground  As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  or  been  destroyed  by 
frost,  the  remaining  laterals  and  the  top  of  the  cane  which  is  not 
well  matured,  are  removed,  and  the  cane  is  bent  over  a  log  or 
block  of  wood,  so  as  not  to  strain  the  crown  or  crack  the  vine, — 
placed  in  a  shallow  trench  the  first  year,  surrounded  with  leaves 
and  covered  with  a  board  and  evergreen  boughs  to  protect  it  from 
the  effects  of  alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 
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The  second  year,  when  all  danger  of  freezing  has  passed,  the 
virtes  are  uncovered  and  remain  on  the  ground  until  the  buds  have 
uniformly  swelled  and  given  promise  of  putting  forth  leaves,  when 
they  are  tied  permanently  in  their  places.  Each  bud  on  the  cane 
now  develops  into  a  branch  called  a  spur,  which  is  allowed  to 
grow  until  eight  or  more  leaves  are  formed,  when  it  is  cut  off  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  leaf.  When  it  pushes  again  it  is  stopped  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth,  and  so  on,  always  pinching  off  one  leaf  beyond 
the  last.  At  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  these  spurs  laterals  push 
from  time  to  time.  The  laterals  next  to  the  cane  are  removed  as 
goon  as  practicable  without  endangering  the  bursting  of  the  buds 
at  their  base,  which  are  for  use  the  coming  season  and  the  others 
are  pinched  off  at  the  end  of  their  first  leaves.  The  main  cane  is 
treated  as  last  year  and  grows  until  it  has  reached  the  desired 
height,  or  until  the  last  of  August,  when  it  is  stopped.  If  fruit 
appears,  all  the  bunches  must  be  removed  except  one  or  two  on 
vigorous  vines,  which  may  be  retained  to  test  the  kind. 

At  the  close  of  the  season,  manure  is  again  spread  over  the 
surface,  immature  wood  is  removed  at  the  end  of  the  cane  and  all 
the  spurs  are  shortened  so  as  to  leave  three  buds  at  the  base  of 
each.  Part  of  these  buds  or  the  spurs  may  be  destroyed  by  an 
inclement  winter,  but  if  all  escape  uninjured  it  is  easy  to  remove 
surplus  shoots;  it  is  impossible  to  restore  the  lost,  hence  our  aim 
in  the  fall  pruning  is  to  guard  against  barren  canes  b}-  leaving  too 
many  instead  of  too  few  buds.  The  vines  are  again  laid  on  the 
ground  and  covered  with  evergreen  branches  and  also  derive 
additional  protection  from  the  snow. 

The  third  year  all  the  uninjured  buds  will  put  forth  leaves. 
Many  of  the  spurs  will  show  fruit.  The  danger  now  is  that  the 
novice  will  let  all  the  fruit  remain  on  the  vines  and  thus  impair  their 
vitiility  and  make  them  afterwards  comparatively  barren.  It 
requires  then  great  firmness  and  decision  to  remove  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  bunches.  The  tendency  of  the  vine  is  to  make  its 
most  vigorous  growth  at  the  top.  Hence  the  strong  spurs  near 
the  summit  may  bear  more  heavily  and  those  near  the  bottom 
must  be  favored  lest  they  be  lost.  No  spur  this  year  should  re- 
tain more  than  one  bunch  ;  all  the  smaller,  weaker,  none.  But 
when  at  a  more  mature  age  they  become  permanently  established, 
having  been  trained  by  judicious  pruning  to  fill  the  allotted  space, 
they  may  be  allowed  to  bear  more  abundantly;  but  even  then,  if 
one  half  of  the  fruit  is  removed,  the  remainder  will  be  of  better 
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quality,  will  mature  earlier  and  will  not  so  much  exhaust  the  ener- 
gies of  the  vine.  Strong  spurs  may  retain  two  bunches  of  siAh 
grapes  as  the  Deleware,  and  but  one  of  a  larger  variety.  The 
spurs  and  foliage  need  not  now  be  so  much  repressed  as  when  the 
object  was  to  give  proper  form  and  symmetry  to  the  vines,  but 
may  be  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  fruit.  The  native  vines 
will  not  bear,  and  do  not  need  such  severe  pruning  as  the  foreign. 
They  should  retain  all  the  leaves  which  can  be  freely  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  light.  The  leaves  are  the  lungs  of  the  plant. 
They  elaborate  and  purify  the  vital  juices  for  the  sustenance  of 
vine  and  grape.  Under  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  sun  they 
prepare  the  necessary  food,  the  sugar,  the  acid,  by  the  intimate 
commingling  of  which  we  obtain  the  delicious  vinous  flavor.  They 
manufacture  the  pigments  which  paint  the  fruit  with  all  the  differ- 
ent hues  of  pearl,  yellow,  red,  purple  and  black.  It  is  an  error 
to  remove  foliage  to  let  the  rays  of  light  fall  directly  on  the  bunch- 
es. At  least  one  leaf  should  intervene.  They  will  mature  better 
and  have  a  richer  flavor  if  properly  shaded  and  clothed  by  the 
leaves.  But  when  crowded,  the  surplus  spurs,  particularly  the 
more  slender,  should  be  removed,  and  those  retained  should  be 
shortened,  but  leaving  at  least  four  leaves  bej'ond  the  frui^  ;  and 
the  laterals,  between  the  main  cane  and  fruit,  should  be  broken 
out  and  the  others  shortened  at  one  leaf,  except  the  terminal, 
which  should  be  permitted  to  grow  until  all  danger  of  the  buds 
bursting  at  the  base  of  the  spur  has  passed,  and  then  pinched  oflF. 
The  rampant  growing  branches  should  be  repressed,  and  the  effort 
at  the  summer  pruning  should  be  to  expose  the  remaining  foliage 
to  the  light  and  develop  the  whole  plant  uniformly.  If,  however, 
needed  spurs  have  been  lost,  the  vacant  places  may  be  filled  by 
training  branches  at  different  angles  from  a  common  base,  or  from 
the  spurs  above  or  below,  on  which  three  buds  were  left  at  the 
last  autumn  pruning.  When  the  vine  becomes  old,  or  is  destitute 
of  fruitful  spurs  equally  distributed,  a  new  cane  may  be  trained 
up  from  a  side  or  bottom  branch,  and  when  it  attains  sufficient 
size  and  age  the  old  wood  may  be  cut  out,  and  thus  the  former 
productiveness  may  be  renewed. 

Pruning  the  vines  in  spring  is  impracticable  on  account  of  the 
exhaustive  bleeding  which  results.  When  necessary  it  should  be 
deferred  until  the  leaves  have  well  developed.  Then  it  may  be 
performed  with  impunity. 
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When  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  number  of  any  particular 
valicty  it  may  bo  easily  and  successfully  accomplished  by  laying 
down,  in  spring,  before  the  leaves  have  started,  a  lower  branch 
or  cane  trained  tlie  preceding  season  for  the  purpose,  in  a  shallow 
trench,  pinning  it  down  and  covering  it  with  two  inches  of  good 
soil.  All  the  sound  eyes  or  buds  will  put  forth  roots  and  send  up 
new  vines,  which  must  be  fastened  to  sticks  for  support.  By 
autumn  they  will  exist  independently  and  may  be  cut  from  the 
parent  stock  and  also  from  each  other,  and  transplanted  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaves.  By  this  mode  of  culture  about  a  bushel  of  ripe, 
native  grapes  has  been  raised  for  several  j'ears  in  a  limited  space 
on  the  south  wall  of  the  building,  and  in  the  garden,  suitable  for 
the  table,  for  jelly  and  for  wine.  Thej'  have  not  been  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  insects,  have  not  suffered  from  diseases,  and  have 
been  but  slightly  affected  by  mildew.  The  chief  obstacles  to  suc- 
cess have  been  the  shortness  of  the  growing  season  and  the  sever- 
ity of  the  winters. 

There  have  been  on  trial  the  Deleware,  Black  Cluster,  Hartford 
Prolific,  Israella,  lona,  Rebecca,  Salem,  Eumelan,  Diana,  Alleu's 
Hybrid,  Concord,  White  Sweetwater,  Isabella  and  Catawba. 

The  Deleware  has  proved  the  most  desirable,  combining  mod- 
erate vigor,  hardiness,  and  productiveness  of  vine,  early  maturity 
and  superior  quality  of  fruit.  It  usually  ripens  from  the  15Lh  to 
the  30th  of  September.  Last  spring  all  grape  vines  started  late, 
and  were  retarded  by  cold  winds,  hence  the  whole  crop  was  not 
thoroughly  ripe  before  the  lOth  of  October.  A  grape  equal  to  the 
Deleware  in  all  respects,  which  would  mature  before  the  early 
frosts  of  autumn,  would  be  exceedingly  valuable  for  Maine. 
Destructive  frost  often  occurs  between  the  20th  and  30th  of  Sep- 
tember,— destroys  the  foliage  in  exposed  localities,  and  prevents 
further  ripening. 

The  Black  Cluster,  or  Burgund^J-,  is  the  hardiest  and  earliest  of 
the  foreign  grapes.  It  begins  to  color  the  first  of  September,  im- 
proves by  hanging,  and  usually  fully  matures  by  the  20th  of  the 
month  ;  buncii  small,  very  compact,  berries  medium,  black,  flavor 
Bweet  and  excellent,  improved  by  thinning  both  bunches  and 
berries.  It  requires  extra  protection  in  winter.  It  was  formerly 
the  favorite  grape  of  the  gardens  of  Montreal. 

The  Hartford  Prolific  is  hardy,  vigorous  and  very  productive,  aa 
its  name  indicates,  and  is  the  most  easilj'^  cultivated.  It  flourishes 
in  any  good  corn  land,  bears  neglect  better  than  any  other  variety, 
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matures  its  fruit  early,  but  often  drops  its  berries,  and  its  flavor 
though  sweet,  is  blended  with  a  disagreeable  acidity  in  its  pulp. 
Many  would  reject  it  for  better  varieties. 

The  Israella  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  prolific  bearer  of  medium 
compact  bunches,  with  medium  sized  berries,  which  need  thinning 
to  develop  their  best  quality.  The  fruit  is  black,  with  thick  skin, 
flavor  sweet  and  good,  but  not  best,  and  its  season  of  maturity  is 
not  earlier  than  the  Hartford. 

The  lona  is  a  grape  of  excellent  quality,  sweet,  spirited  and 
delicious,  bunches  large,  a  little  loose,  with  rather  large  red  ber- 
ries. It  bears  abundantly  but  it  starts  late  and  is  of  late  maturity. 
The  past  two  years  it  has  ripened  its  fruit  by  the  middle  of 
October. 

The  Rebecca  is  the  highest  flavored  of  those  tested,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  is  of  slender  growth,  is  tender  and  matures  late,  and 
the  vine  may  be  lost  if  not  suGSciently  protected  from  our  rigorous 
winters.  If  raised  on  a  wall,  in  a  sunny,  well  sheltered  location, 
it  will  ripen  in  October,  and  its  beautiful  golden  fruit  will  well 
repay  the  labor  of  the  amateur. 

The  Salem  is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  Mr.  Rogers'  hybrids, 
appears  to  be  rigorous,  hardy  and  productive,  with  large  red 
berries,  which  are  very  sweet,  sprightly  and  aromatic.  The 
young  vines  have  borne  two  years  and  ripened  their  fruit  before 
the  1 0th  of  October. 

The  Eumelan  has  also  borne  two  years  in  Bangor — starts  early, 
is  a  good  grower  with  rather  short  joints,  seems  to  be  hardy,  has 
medium  compact  bunches,  medium  sized,  purple  berries  of  good 
quality,  but  not  as  sweet  as  the  Deleware  with  which  it  ripens  ;  it 
promises  well. 

The  Diana  has  a  favorable  location  on  a  brick  wall ;  is  a  rank 
grower,  long  jointed,  takes  much  room,  and  though  late,  has 
always  ripened  a. part  of  its  berries  of  a  reddish  lilac  color  with 
vinous  aromatic  flavor.  The  fruit  hangs  well,  uninjured  by  late 
frosts,  and  is  enjoyed  when  earlier  sorts  have  disappeared. 

Allen's  Hybrid  is  another  delicious  grape  of  late  maturity.  It 
resembles  the  Sweetwater  in  bunch  and  berry.  It  has  not  yet 
fully  ripened  its  fruit,  but  the  few  berries  which  have  matured 
bespeak  the  highest  character  it  may  attain  in  a  warmer  climate. 

The  Concord  has  been  the  most  rampant  grower,  and  hos  pro- 
duced the  largest  bunches  and  berries.  Its  heavier  spurs  in  early 
summer,  sometimes  break  out  by  their  own  weight  at  their  junction 
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with  the  main  cane,  or  are  blown  out  by  the  winds  unless  season- 
ably tied  to  the  poles.  It  does  not  tolerate  se%'ere  pruning.  Its 
berries  color  well,  in  October,  but  the  season  usually  is  not  long 
enough  or  warm  enough  to  give  sufficient  sweetness  to  the  fruit. 

An  tittcmpt  was  formerly  made  to  raise  on  a  wall,  the  White 
Sweetwater,  Isabella  and  Catawba,  but  excellent  as  they  become 
in  a  more  southern  latitude,  seldom  was  the  season  sufficiently 
extended  to  enable  them  to  yield  many  satisfactory  matured 
grapes,  and  they  were  discarded  for  earlier  varieties. 

The  experience  with  these  varieties  has  been  briefly  reported, 
■with  hope  that  after  learning  the  results  obtained  by  others  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  State,  it  may  be  ascertained  what  kinds 
are  best  adapted  to  different  localities  and  what  are  most  suitable 
for  goncral  cultivation.  And  if  tl)is  paper,  already  extended  to  an 
undesirable  length,  shall  give  in  the  least  degree  any  useful  prac- 
tical information  and  thus  lead  to  the  more  successful  cultivation 
of  this  noble  fruit,  it  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain,  but  its 
object  will  be  fully  attained. 

II.  Cullure  of  Ihc  Foreign  Grape  in  the  Cold  Grapery. — The 
■winter  of  1856-7  having  been  very  disastrous  to  fruit  trees  andvines, 
it  was  decided  in  the  spring  of  1857  to  erect  a  cold  grapery  and 
attempt  the  culture  of  grapes  in  an  artificial  climate.  The  com- 
post heretofore  described  was  immediately  prepared,  and  a  site 
selected  sloping  to  the  southeast,  upon  which  the  rays  of  the 
sun  fall  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  cedar  posts  were  placed  in 
position  to  support  the  building.  The  earth  was  then  removed  to 
the  depth  of  two  feet  eight  inches  below  the  tops  of  these  posts 
to  afford  a  space  for  the  grape  bed,  technically  called  border,  and 
the  house  was  afterwards  erected  in  the  autumn. 

The  border  is  the  important  matter.  It  must  be  composed  of 
such  materials  as  will  yield  an  abundant  and  permanent  supply  of 
healthy  food  to  the  plant,  and  must  be  so  made  that  no  stagnant 
water  shall  ever  enfeeble  the  roots.  It  is  St  by  50  feet.  At  the 
bottom,  stones,  oyster  shells,  brick  bats  and  bones  are  placed  to 
the  depth  of  eight  inches,  covered  with  leather  scrapings,  refuse 
boots,  shoes,  old  plaster,  grassy  sod,  &c.,  having  a  drain  extend- 
ing out  at  the  lowest  corner.  The  compost,  garden  loam  and 
yellow  soil  are  well  mixed  and  deposited  during  the  summer,  so 
as  to  make  the  border  loose  and  rich,  and  two  feet  deep  when 
settled.     It  extends  over  the  whole  inside  of  house,  and  outside 
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twelve  feet  in  front  and  ten  feet  at  end.  The  house  is  22  feet  by 
40,  with  span  roof,  having  13  rafters,  about  three  feet  apart.  It 
fronts  southwesterly,  with  end  southeasterly,  is  four  feet  high 
from  sill  to  plate,  has  on  the  roof  glass  double  thickness,  six  inches 
by  eight,  and  at  front  and  end  eight  by  fourteen  inches.  The 
back  wall  is  composed  of  one  and  a  quarter  inch  stuff,  grooved 
and  matched  and  put  together  tight  and  double,  to  exclude  the 
cold.  The  top  sashes  are  in  two  lengths  and  every  other  one  in 
front  is  made  to  slide  easily  over  the  lower,  and  all  the  upright 
windows  at  front  and  end,  between  sill  and  plate,  are  suspended 
by  hinges,  to  provide  ventilation.  A  brick  and  cement  cistern  is 
furnished  in  a  convenient  corner  to  receive  rain  water  from  the  roof. 

In  November,  vines  one  or  two  years  old,  in  pots,  consisting  of 
McReady's  Early  White,  Black,  Wilmot's,  Victoria,  Champion  and 
Wilmot's  No.  16  Ilamburghs,  White  and  Grizzly  Frontignan, 
White  and  Rose  Chasselas,  Early  White  Muscat,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  White  Nice,  Black  Prince,  Syrian 
and  Reine  do  Nice,  are  procured.  Of  these,  the  first  named 
variety  is  the  earliest ;  the  last  named,  the  latest,  and  the  Ilam- 
burghs the  most  profitable.  They  are  planted  on  the  inside  of  the 
house,  eight  inches  from  the  wall,  under  each  rafter.  The  roots 
ai'e  spread  out  so  that  they  will  not  be  entangled,  and  covered  two 
inches  deep  above  the  crown  with  a  mixture,  like  pot  earth,  of 
sand,  leaf  mold  and  a  little  bone  and  charcoal  dust,  that  they  may 
start  vigorously.  After  planting,  boards  or  planks  are  placed  at 
convenient  distances,  to  serve  for  walks  to  prevent  treading  upon 
and  hardening  the  border. 

In  December  the  vines  are  laid  down  and  covered  with  leaves 
and  boards,  and  the  house  is  occasionally  ventilated  in  winter 
when  the  snow  does  not  cover  the  roof. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  when  all  danger  of  freezing  has 
passed,  uncover  the  vines  and  water  the  border  thoroughly,  which 
is  now  very  dry.  Afterwards,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  keep 
the  atmosphere  constantly  humid  by  sprinkling  the  vines  and 
ground  daily  in  clear  weather,  using  water  which  had  previously 
been  taken  from  the  cistern  and  exposed  in  barrels  until  it  became 
warm.  When  the  thermometer  indicates  about  80°,  open  the  top 
windows  a  little  in  the  morning,  more  at  noon,  and  close  early  to 
retain  heat  during  the  night.  Generally  in  cool,  clear  weather, 
open  and  close  by  degrees,  to  avoid  a  sudden  change  in  temperature. 
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The  grape-vine  has  two  important  stages  ;  a  period  of  growth 
and  a  period  of  maturation,  to  each  of  which  regard  must  be  con- 
stantly had  in  the  treatment.  In  the  first  it  is  our  aim  to  promote 
and  hasten  tiie  most  vigorous  development  of  vine  and  fruit  by 
abundant  moisture,  heat,  and  stimulating  liquid  manure.  A  reg- 
ular heat,  between  80°  and  90°,  if  possible,  must  be  maintained, 
though  100°  or  more  will  do  no  harm  if  tempered  by  plenty  of 
moisture.  All  cold  drafts  must  be  excluded,  only  admitting  air  to 
prevent  too  high  a  temperature.  In  the  second  stage  it  is  our 
object  to  expedite  ripening  by  gradually  diminishing  moisture  and 
heat,  and  increasing  the  supply  of  air. 

About  the  20th  of  April  the  buds  will  push,  and  the  same  sys- 
tem of  pruning  is  practiced  as  recommended  for  vines  in  open 
culture.  The  canes  as  they  extend  are  fastened  with  listing  to  a 
■wire  trellis,  twelve  inches  from  the  glass.  In  the  season  of  growth, 
water  each  vine  with  a  pail  full  of  soapsuds  applied  from  a  water- 
ing pot  every  Tuesday,  and  on  every  Saturday  a  pail  full  of  a 
solution  of  Peruvian  guano,  one  or  two  quarts,  well  mixed  in  a 
barrel  of  water,  and  used  immediately.  Remove  weeds,  keep  the 
border  loose  and  mulch  outside  in  summer.  The  leaves  are  never 
syringed,  but  are  sufficiently  watered  by  the  evaporation  of  water 
sprinkled  on  the  border,  and  no  bottom  air  is  ever  admitted  by 
opening  the  windows  at  front  and  end  until  the  wood  begins  to 
ripen,  as  such  drafts  may  cause  a  check  to  growth  and  predispose 
to  mildew,  but  in  August  the  ground  is  sprinkled  less  often,  and 
more  air  is  admitted  in  clear  hot  days.  September  1st,  pinch  off 
the  ends  of  the  canes,  discontinue  watering,  except  with  soapsuds, 
which  may  also  cease  by  the  middle  of  the  month  ;  gradually 
admit  bottom  air  and  keep  a  current  of  it  constantly  circulating 
to  ripen  and  harden  the  wood.  When  the  bark  becomes  brown, 
and  the  wood  solid,  open  all  the  windows  daily,  only  closing  them 
to  exclude  rain  or  frost.  It  is  well  to  preserve  the  leaves  until 
they  become  yellow  and  ripe  and  fall  off,  then  we  may  be  assured 
that  nature's  work  is  well  done,  and  that  the  vines  may  safely  lie 
dormant  until  another  spring  wakes  them  to  renewed  life. 

In  November  cover  the  border  inside  and  outside  with  manure, 
to  protect  the  roots,  cut  off  the  canes,  which  are  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  so  as  to  leave  five  feet  of  solid  wood,  wash  them  with 
soapsuds,  lay  them  down  on  the  border,  cover  them  with  leaves 
or  other  warm  material  and  boards,  and  also  spread  leaves  abun- 
dantly over  the  inside  border.     Fasten  wooden  shutters  to  the 
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upright  windows  to  protect  the  glass  from  the  snow.     Afterwards 
open  the  house  occasionally  when  too  hot. 

In  the  following  spring,  as  warm  weather  approaches,  open  the 
house  on  warm  days  to  prevent  the  buds  pushing  too  early,  for 
when  once  started  they  must  not  receive  a  check.  About  the 
middle  of  April,  uncover  the  vines  and  remove  the  leaves  from  the 
inside  border,  and  thoroughly  saturate  it  with  water  poured  upon 
the  surface  manure.  Let  the  vines  remain  on  the  ground,  and 
sprinkle  them  daily  until  the  buds  uniformly  swell,  then  sling 
them  loosely  to  the  wire  trellis,  further  from  the  glass  at  first,  to 
avoid  their  being  affected  by  late  frosts. 

In  May  remove  the  coursest  manure  from  the  border  and  fork  in 
the  remainder.  The  same  process  in  respect  to  watering  and 
ventilation  throughout  the  second  year  as  the  first,  and  the  same 
directions  in  respect  to  pruning  and  bearing,  apply  as  those  given 
in  the  case  of  the  open  culture  of  the  vine.  Spurs  now  grow  from 
the  main  cane,  and  some  show  fruit,  but  all  bunches  must  be 
promptly  removed  except  one  or  two  on  a  vine,  lest  it  be  over- 
borne and  permanently  weakened.  Tie  the  main  canes  to  the  wire 
trellis  with  strong  listing  and  the  spurs  with  bass  matting. 

When  the  fruit  is  in  blossom  keep  the  house  more  closed  and 
warm.  After  the  fruit  has  set,  pinch  off  the  spurs  four  leaves  be- 
yond the  bunch,  and  all  the  spurs  not  bearing,  eight  leaves  from 
the  cane.  As  soon  as  the  berries  attain  the  size  of  peas,  tie  up 
the  shoulders  with  bass  matting  and  cut  out  half  the  berries,  par- 
ticularly the  smallest,  with  a  sharp-pointed  grapery  scissors,  and 
remove  the  laterals  of  the  spurs  between  the  bunch  and  cane,  and 
all  the  tendrils,  and  pinch  off  the  other  laterals  at  one  leaf,  except 
the  terminal,  which  may  be  shortened  afterwards.  If  before  ripen- 
ing, any  berries  crack,  remove  them  lest  they  cause  decay  to 
others  by  contact. 

On  the  20th  of  June  and  1st  of  August  sprinkle  two  pounds  of 
flour  of  sulphur  about  the  grapery  when  the  house  is  hot  and  dry, 
to  prevent  mildew,  and  let  it  fall  in  the  foliage  if  any  mildew  is 
discovered.  About  the  middle  of  August  some  of  the  fruit  begins 
to  color,  then  discontinue  the  sprinkling  and  the  watering  with 
guano,  and  subsequently  with  soap  suds  in  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit,  except  for  those  vines  whose  berries  have  not  yet  colored, 
to  whose  roots  on  the  outside  it  may  be  applied  on  dry  mornings. 
Keep  the  house  dry  and  well  ventilated  and  pinch  off  the  upper 
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end  of  the  cane  to  stop  the  growth  and  cause  the  sap  to  circulate 
more  frecl}^  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vine. 

Early  in  December  cut  back  the  canes  so  as  to  leave  thorn  about 
two  feet  long'cr  than  last  year,  and  all  the  spurs  so  as  to  leave 
three  buds  to  guard  against  loss.  Wash  them  with  a  preparation 
consisting  of  four  pounds  of  sulphur,  two  quarts  of  soapsuds 
mixed  to  tlie  consistence  of  cream,  and  a  little  tobacco,  applying  it 
with  a  brush,  and  cover  the  vines  and  border  as  last  year. 

The  third  year  the  bouse  and  vines  need  the  same  management 
as  detailed  heretofore. 

The  tendency  of  the  vine  is  to  make  its  most  vigorous  growth 
at  the  top  and  rob  the  spurs  at  bottom  and  sides.  Tin's  is  to  be 
repressed,  by  encouraging  the  buds  to  push  uniformly  in  spring, 
by  keeping  them  in  a  horizontal  position,  or  by  fastening  them  to 
the  wires  by  the  middle  and  letting  the  top  hang  downward,  by 
early  pinching  ofiF  the  more  rapidly  growing  spurs  and  bearing 
them  more  heavily  on  the  top  branches.  The  spurs  should  aver- 
age si.K  or  eight  inches  apart.  If  nearer,  they  are  too  crowded, 
and  the  surplus  must  be  broken  out.  Until  the  fruit  buds  have 
blossomed  it  is  not  well  to  prune  more  than  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent crowding  and  promote  uniform  development,  because  the 
vine  then  needs  all  its  energies  to  well  set  its  fruit.  In  the  cold 
grapery  at  the  critical  season  of  blossoming,  cool  or  rainy  weather 
may  occur,  and  with  all  our  care  in  withholding  water  and  exclud- 
ing cold  drafts,  may  prevent  the  more  tender  Muscats  from  setting 
berries  thickly,  hence  these  bunches  are  loose  and  need  but  little 
thinning.  This  year,  the  vines  having  become  established  and 
more  mature,  may  bear  from  five  to  seven  clusters  in  the  strongest 
spurs,  according  to  size  of  bunch.  Remove  promptly  all  the 
others.  But  if  the  fruit  becomes  soft  and  feels  cold  cut  it  off"  at 
once.  It  shows  the  vine  is  overcropped,  and  if  allowed  to  remain 
will  impair  vitalit^'^  and  cause  future  unfruitful ness.  It  sometimes 
happens  from  forgetfulness  and  detention,  that  the  house  has  not 
been  seasonably  opened  and  the  temperature  becomes  very  high, 
threatening  scorching.  It  may  be  partially  obviated  by  immedi- 
ately sprinkling  the  ground  and  gradually  admitting  air.  When 
certain  sorts  swell  fast,  previous  to  ripening,  they  crack  badly. 
This  may  be  partially  counteracted  by  suspending  sprinkling,  by 
increased  ventilation,  and  by  allowing  the  terminal  laterals  to 
grow  and  appropriate  sap.  The  vinery  is  intolerant  of  neglect. 
It  needs  constant  vigilance  to  furnish  the   proper  temperature. 
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moisture  and  sustenance.  To  achieve  success  requires  daily- 
patient  industry  to  adapt  means  to  ends  and  appropriate  practice 
to  the  varying  seasons.  It  demands  careful  study,  reflection  and 
wise  judgment  to  assist  and  co-operate  with  nature  in  all  her 
beneficent  vital  processes  and  functions,  but  experience  proves 
that  in  a  cold  grapery,  even  in  northern  Maine,  all  the  varieties 
named,  with  good  treatment,  may  mature  their  fruit  without  rust, 
rot,  shriveling,  shanking  or  mildew.  And  the  sight  of  the  vines 
loaded  with  clusters  of  beautiful  golden,  rose  colored,  purple  and 
black  grapes,  and  their  luscious  flavor,  unsurpassed  in  the  most 
favored  climes,  will  repay  all  the  necessary  trouble  and  labor. 

The  presentation  of  Dr.  Weston's  valuable  and  interesting 
paper,  was  followed  by  a  brief  discussion,  which  was  participated 
in  by  President  Gilbert,  Messrs.  Crosby  and  McLaughlin  of  Ban- 
gor, Sawyer  of  Wiscasset,  and  others.  Owing  to  the  necessity 
of  an  early  adjournment,  the  discussion  was  very  meagre,  and  is 
therefore  not  reported. 

The  President  presented  the  following  kindly  and  characteristic 
letter  from  Mr.  Calvin  Chamberlain  : 

FOXCKOFT,  January  12,  1874. 
Z.  A.  Gilbert,  Esq  :— 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  invitation  to  aid  in  the  work  to  be  done  at  the  coming  meeting 
of  the  Pomolegical  Society,  was  duly  received,  and  I  have  given  it  some  thought 
during  these  days  of  delay  to  reply  to  your  kind  attention. 

When  Dr.  Holmes  called  for  help  to  organize  such  a  Society  thirty  years  ago,  I 
went  over  to  meet  him,  and  happened  to  be  the  only  one  who  responded  to  the  call, 
whose  home  was  more  remote  from  Augusta  than  is  Winthrop.  I  feel  that  there  is 
now  as  much  need  of  a  good,  live  organization  with  such  a  name  and  object,  in  our 
State,  as  a  few  of  us  then  felt.  I  would  like  to  be  with  you  at  your  meeting,  but  when 
I  think  how  much  care  and  will-power  it  required  to  keep  me  on  "  this  side  of  Jordan" 
last  winter,  and  of  my  economic  programme  for  the  present  one — to  be  within  hail  of 
the  house  and  barn — I  cannot  go  so  far  away.  And  then,  my  dear  Sir,  how  could  I 
venture  to  put  myself  on  paper,  hastily,  in  any  of  the  ways  you  so  thoughtfully  suggest. 
If  I  was  possessed  of  that  ruhng  ambition  which  is  shown  in  the  venerable  and  good 
M.  P.  Wilder,  I  should  be  wading  into  all  these  places  where  good  works  are  de- 
manded. But  the  truth  is,  I  have  never  been  in  condition  to  do  things  sufficiently 
thorough  to  have  my  methods  related  for  the  instruction  of  others ;  and  this  being  the 
truth,  I  do  not  like  to  see  my  name  in  type,  standing  in  connection  with  subjects  con- 
cerning which  I  have  but  crude  ideas. 

You  have  been  thinking  of  grape  culture  in  Maine.  Perhaps  you  drop  this  fruit 
after  reading  about  the  "  Concord  "  by  its  worshipper ;  and  decide  to  not  "  fool  away 
your  money"  on  such  grapes  as  may  be  grown  above  the  isotherm  of  Fitchburg.  But 
we  farmers  and  gardeners  who  happen  to  live  in  Maine,  and  cannot  or  do  not  choose 
to  leave  it,  must  be  amused  dui-ing  our  short  summers ;  and  if  it  is  any  comforl  to  any 
of  us  to  plant  any  kind  of  grape  and  to  eat  the  ripe  fruit  thereof  annually,  I  hope  our 
Maaaachusetts  friends  will  still  grant  us  so  small  and  innocent  a  pleasure. 
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From  the  success  that  has  already  attended  the  trial  of  early  American  ffrnpes,  we 
may  reasonably  hope,  in  the  immediate  future,  to  see  grapes  mature  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  where  Indian  corn  ripens  in  average  seasons.  We  find  native  vines  bearing 
fruit  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  north  of  the  4.5th  parallel  and  five  hundred  feet  above 
tide  water.     Then  why  not  plant  the  better  early  varieties  in  sheltered  gardens  ? 

Grape  vines  grow  and  bear  abundantly  almost  without  care  or  method,  will  endure 
under  adverse  conditions,  and  survive  under  much  foolish  manipulation.  When  you 
are  generating  your  next  clap  of  thunder,  please  use  any  ideas  you  may  have  brought 
away  from  my  grounds  to  enforce  anj'  point  of  advice  or  encouragement  to  those  who 
ought  to  plant  vines.  General  directions  can  be  condensed  into  ten  minutes  in  a  garden, 
or  a  few  plain  words. 

Begin  by  planting  in  a  dry  soil,  well  drained  naturally  or  ai-lificially ;  a  common 
kitchen  garden  or  a  good  corn-field  is  rich  enough.  Train  a  vine  spirally  three  times 
around  two  stakes,  drive  a  nail  and  tie  the  vine  with  a  string.  Daring  summer  pinch 
off  the  ends  of  branche3  as  they  grow  beyond  the  limits  you  assign  to  it.  After  the 
leaves  fall  in  autumn,  prune  it,  cut  loose  from  the  stakes,  press  it  down  to  the  ground 
in  a  coil  around  the  stakes;  cover  lightlj-  with  strawy  manure  or  potatoe  tops  or  ever- 
green boughs.  Put  it  up  in  April  or  ^Iiy.  Or  plant  vines  on  the  cast  or  south  side  of 
a  bank  wall,  or  board  fence,  training  the  vine  horizontally  within  three  or  four  feet 
of  the  ground.  Set  a  few  stakes  to  support  it,  or  set  up  a  simple  frame  and  let  your 
vines  form  for  you  a  shady  garden  arbor;  or  let  a  vine  spread  itself  over  your  doorway 
or  in  front  of  your  piazza.  Plant  out  twenty  kinds,  some  in  each  of  the  positions 
above  indicated,  and  in  each  coming  year  plant  other  varie'.ies. 

Such  is  the  advice  I  would  have  you  give  concerning  grapes ;  for  there  is  no  fruit 
that  gives  quicker  or  more  constant  returns,  none  so  flexile  for  embellishment  about 
A  home ;  none  that  gives  more  satisfaction  during  the  growing  season,  or  at  its  termina- 
tion in  the  final  utilitarian  balance.  Go  on,  my  dear  Sir,  in  the  way  you  have 
indicated.  Enlist  all  the  young  men  in  the  good  work,  and  we  old  'uns  at  our  firesides 
or  under  our  vines  and  trees  will  put  up  our  best  wishes  for  the  greatest  good  to  attend 
your  effort: — for  you  persouall}',  and  for  all  the  people — financially,  physically,  jesthcti- 
■xally,  through  all  time. 

Believe  me,  your  obedient  servant, 

CALVIN  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Voted,  That  the  subject  of  Grape  Culture  be  held  open  for  further 
•consideration  at  the  next  meeting. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Goodale,  Judge  Gilbert 
and  Dr.  Weston,  for  their  valuable  papers  presented  at  tliis  ses- 
sion; to  the  railroads  of  the  State  for  the  courtesy  of  free  return 
tickets ;  and  to  the  newspapers  of  the  city  and  State  for  the 
gratuitous  publication  of  the  programme  and  proceedings,  and 
after  a  iew  minutes  spent  in  social  intercourse  the  Convention 
adjourned  without  day,  thus  closing  the  record  of  a  most  success- 
ful, harmonious,  and,  it  is  believed,  useful  session. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  EXHIBITIOX  OF  FRUIT  AT  THE  WINTER  MEETING. 
Br  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  President  of  the  Society. 


In  the  call  for  the  winter  meeting  it  was  announced  that  there 
would  be  an  exhibition  of  fruit  for  the  purposes  of  study  and  com- 
parison, and  all  having  choice  specimens,  especially  of  new  or 
rare  varieties,  were  invited  to  contribute  samples. 

The  propriety  of  bringing  together  on  this  and  similar  occasions 
the  well  known  standard  varieties  of  fruit  for  "purposes  of  study 
and  comparison"  may  not  be  apparent  to  all,  yet  when  the  fact  is 
taken  into  consideration,  that  many  people  who  grow  more  or  less 
fruit,  especially  apples,  and  many  consumers  who  are  not  produc- 
ers, cannot  distinguish  our  common  varieties,  the  propriety  of 
presenting  them  for  their  inspection  ou  all  proper  occasions  will 
at  once  appear. 

This  invitation  called  out  a  very  creditable  collection,  not  only 
of  several  of  the  newer  and  less  known  varieties,  but  also  many 
choice  samples  of  standard  fruits,  and  also  several  varities  of  local 
distinction.  Among  the  samples  exhibited,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  notice  : 

Joseph  Taylor,  of  Belgrade,  contributed  a  large  number  of  va- 
rieties of  the  leading  winter  apples  grown  in  the  State.  The 
specimens  were  large,  perfect,  and  in  fine  condition.  Among 
them  was  the  King  of  Tompkins  County,  a  showy  apple  of  exceK 
lent  quality,  which  has  not  yet  been  extensively  tested  in  this 
State. 

Z.  A.  Gilbert,  of  East  Turner,  presented  many  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  winter  apples. 

Henry  Ingalls,  Esq.,  of  Wiscasset,  and  Mr.  Lowell  of  Augusta, 
presented  apples  for  n.arae  which  were  grown  on  trees  labelled 
as  "  Baldwins,"  They  could  not  be  named  by  any  fruit  grower 
present. 

Richard  Stuart,  Stuart's  Hill,  Palmyra,  presented  two  new  va- 
rieties of  apples,  named  respectively  "No  Core"  and  "Cran- 
berry." The  former  came  from  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Stuart 
says  that  "  from  its  great  productiveness,  rich  flavor,  small 
amount  of  waste,  and  hardiness,  he  considers  it  'A  No.  1,' 
among  some  fortj"-  varieties  grown  in  his  orchards."  The  speci- 
mens shown  were  less  than  medium  size,  very  long  from  calyx  to 
stem,  color  green  ground  splashed  with  dull  red.     Flesh  tender, 
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juicy  and  crisp,  nearly  solid  in  the  core,  with  pleasant,  mild,  acid 
flavor.     General  appearance  not  attractive. 

The  Cranberry  apple  was  a  very  pretty  bright  red  apple,  quite 
small  (a  note  accompanying  them  stated  that  the  specimens  were 
under  size),  pleasant  flavor,  and  said  to  be  hardy  and  a  prolific 
bearer. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Nichols,  of  Searsport,  forwarded  specimens  of  a  win- 
ter apple  which  is  extensively  cultivated  and  very  popular  in 
Waldo  County,  known  as  the  "  Naked  Limbed  Greening."  Its 
merits  have  been  discussed  at  some  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  frequently  presented  to  the  public  for  several 
years  past  through  the  columns  of  the  Maine  Farmer.  There  has 
also  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  its  origin,  some  parties 
asserting  that  it  is  a  western  fruit  introduced  here  many  years 
ago,  and  of  which  the  true  name  has  been  lost.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  facts  as  to  its  origin  and  name,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  valuable  variety  in  that  portion  of  the  State  where  it 
is  principally  grown,  and  perhaps  equally  so  in  other  sections 
where  it  has.  been,  to  some  extent,  disseminated. 

Unfortunately  the  samples  forwarded  by  Mr.  Nichols  were  frozen 
in  transportation,  so  that  their  quality  could  not  be  tested,  hence 
the  accompanying  letter  giving  a  detailed  description  of  the  tree 
and  fruit  (corresponding  substantially  with  the  descriptions  here- 
tofore published )  is  reserved  till  such  time  as  the  Society  shall 
have  the  means  of  passing  its  judgment  upon  the  fruit. 

Of  pears  there  were  but  two  varieties  shown — Josephine  de 
Malines,  by  Samuel  Rolfe,  Esq.,  of  Portland;  and  Lawrence,  by 
George  B.  Sawyer,  of  Wiscasset.  Mr.  Rolfe  says  he  considers 
the  Josephine  de  Malines  as  among  the  best  winter  pears — its 
keeping  qualities  are  unsurpassed.  With  him  it  is  productive. 
The  books  speak  of  this  variety  as  hardy. 

Of  grapes,  Geo.  B.  Sawyer  showed  seventeen  varieties  of  native 
and  six  of  foreign  grapes,  all  in  good  condition.  With  a  list  of 
the  names  of  the  several  varities,  Mr.  Sawyer,  by  request,  ap- 
pends conclusions  drawn  from  his  experience  : 

Native  grapes — Rogers^  Hybrids,  Nos.  3,  4,  9,  15,  19,  and  Salem 
■ — all  hardy  and  productive,  and  splendid  keepers.  Perkins  and 
Clinton,  worthless.  Israella,  of  no  value,  and  Eumelan  not  much 
better.  lona,  good,  but  late.  Greveling,  prolific  and  early. 
Delaware,  always  good,  but  has  some  faults.  Diana,  too  late  for 
open  air — fine   under  glass.     Adirondac,   apparently  good,   but 
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needs  further  trial.  Concord  and  Isabella,  both  late  and  not  of 
the  best  quality. 

Foreign  grapes  shown  were  the  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh, Red  Chasselas,  White  Muscat.  Chasselas  Musque,  Early 
White  Chasselas. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  fruit  by  all  who  were  pres- 
ent, and  none  appeared  reluctant  to  test  its  qualities  for  desert, 
when  an  opportunity  was  given.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  hereafter 
this  feature  of  the  winter  meetings  will  receive  more  attention^ 
and  that  time  will  be  taken  for  full  discussion  of  varieties. 


ON    THE    KEEPING    OF    FRUIT. 

BY   GEO.   E.  BRACKETT,   OF  BELFAST. 

[The  following  paper,  designed  for  presentation  at  the  Winter  Meeting,  (though  not 
etrictly  connected  with  any  subject  assigned  for  consideration,)  was  omitted  for  want  of 
time. — G.  B.  s.] 

The  State  of  Maine-  is  undoubtedly  specially  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  some  kinds  of  fruits,  prominent  among  which  is  the 
apple,  which  seems  to  be  particularly  suited  to  our  soil  and 
climate  and  grows  to  perfection  upon  our  rolling  uplands  and  our 
rocky  hillsides.  In  no  other  State  in  the  Union  can  better  apples 
be  grown.  California  may  produce  monstrosities  in  size,  but  they 
lack  flavor;  other  States  may  grow  larger  and  more  beautiful 
specimens,  but  they  lack  solidity,  and  soon  decay,  and  New  York, 
and  the  other  New  England  States  may  raise  as  good  apples  but 
they  cannot  surpass  us,  for  in  flavor,  solidity,  and  the  keeping 
qualities,  Maine  grown  apples  may  well  challenge  the  world. 

I  do  not  propose  to  write  an  essay  upon  the  apple  or  its  culti- 
vation, but  to  refer  briefly  to  the  question  of  its  preservation  after 
»it  is  grown.  It  is  said  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  earn  money  but 
a  better  thing  to  know  how  to  take  care  of  it ;  so  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  know  how  to  raise  apples  but  as  good  or  a  better  thing 
to  know  how  to  save  them  or  keep  them  sound  and  fair  until 
wanted  for  the  table  or  the  market.  Of  course  as  apples  are  a 
perishable  crop,  I  do  not  mean  to  refer  to  keeping  them  longer 
than  the  following  crop  is  harvested,  but  to  keeping  them  in  good, 
sound,  fair,  saleable  condition  until  late  in  the  spring  and  early 
sunmier,  when  they  are  scarce  and  consequently  bring  high  prices. 
And  of  course  I  refer  only  to  the  winter  varieties,  Baldwin,  Green- 
ings, and  allied  sorts. 
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One  of  my  neighbors  who  has  made  apple  orcharding  the  practi- 
cal study  of  a  lifetime,  and  who  has  at  least  twent^^-five  acres  in 
bearing  trees,  raising  from  one  to  two  thousand  bushels  of  apples 
annually,  has  explained  to  me  his  process  of  preparing,  preserving 
and  keeping  his  fruit  for  market,  which  I  think  worthy  of  being 
generally  understood. 

His  apples  are  harvested  when  fully  ripe,  being  carefully  picked 
from  the  tree  separately,  by  hand,  and  placed  in  small  baskets,  so 
as  to  guard  against  bruises  as  much  as  possible,  and  special  care 
is  exercised  in  handling  them  throughout.  At  the  approach  of 
cold  weather  they  are  placed  in  huge  bins  in  the  house  cellar, 
where  they  remain  until  wanted  for  market.  The  windows  of  the 
cellar  are  so  arranged  as  to  open  and  close  easily,  and  when  the 
weather  admits,  air  is  kept  constantly  changing,  fresh  and  new 
supplying  the  place  of  the  old  B3'  means  of  thermometers  the 
temperature  is  kept  at  from  two  to  four  degrees  above  freezing, 
when  possible,  but  pure  air  being  an  essential  element. 

This,  in  a  word,  is  his  system  of  keeping  apples,  and  the  result 
through  a  long  period  of  years  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired. 
He  loses  but  a  small  per  cent,  by  decay,  and  his  apples  are  as 
solid,  crispy  and  juicy  in  June  and  July  as  in  the  previous  Janu- 
ary. He  markets  no  No.  1  winter  varieties  until  spring  or  early 
summer,  and  consequently  obtains  the  highest  prices. 

Some  six  or  eight  hundred  bushels  of  Baldwins  kept  in  this 
manner  last  winter  were  taken  from  the  cellar  the  last  of  June  and 
first  of  July  and  shipped  to  Southern  ports,  where  they  sold  for 
$2.00  and  $3.00  per  bushel.  They  were  solid  and  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation  when  barrelled,  and  were  sound  and  in  good 
condition  on  their  arrival  at  Savannah. 

My  friend's  theory  is  that  the  disease,  or  rotting  and  decaying 
of  apples,  is  due  largely  to  miasma  in  the  air  of  the  cellar  where, 
they  are  stored,  and  if  this  can  be  driven  out  and  the  atmosphere 
puriGed  by  currents  or  the  admission  of  pure  and  fresh  air  from 
without,  the  disease  is  avoided  or  stopped. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  rotting  and  decay  of  apples  come 
from  without  and  are  not  constitutional,  if  I  may  so  term  it.  The 
skin  is  the  apple's  protection  against  disease.  If  the  skin  is 
broken  and  the  pulp  or  flesh  exposed  to  the  air,  certain  chemical 
changes  immediately  take  place  and  disease  or  decay  fastens  upon 
it.  The  air  is  the  great  transporter  of  vegetable  diseases — para- 
sitic plants  it  may  be,  whose  minute  spores  or  organs  of  produc- 
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tion  are  floating  free,  and  fasten  upon  any  life,  vegetable  or  animal, 
where  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  its  reception  and  growth. 
A  warm,  humid,  stagnant  atmosphere  is  favorable  to  its  propoga- 
tion  and  growth,  and  a  cool,  pure,  moving  air  the  reverse,  hence 
follows  the  deduction.  Some  parasitic  plants  or  diseases  even 
fasten  themselves  upon  the  skin  of  the  apple,  and  under  favorable 
circumstances  enlarge,  spread  over  the  surface,  and,  piercing  the 
flesh  with  minute  rootlets,  the  whole  soon  becomes  a  decaying 
mass  of  vegetable  matter,  upon  which  a  dozen  varieties  of  sporadic 
plants  are  feasting. 

As  temperature  at  the  freezing  point  puts  an  end  to  all  vege- 
table growth,  so  an  approximation  not  suflScient  to  injure  the 
apple  will  surely  conspire  to  prevent  the  spread  of  vegetable  dis- 
ease or  the  growth  of  microscopic  plants.  The  spores  will  fail  to 
attach  and  germinate,  or  may  be  killed  outright  by  the  low  tem- 
perature. 

But  this  question  of  plant  diseases  opens  up  an  inexhaustible 
subject,  of  which  smut  in  grain,  black-knot  on  trees,  and  the 
potato  disease  are  prominent  examples, 

I  only  proposed  to  present  the  experience  and  theory  of  a  suc- 
cessful orchardist  for  your  consideration. 
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ACT   OF   IlSrCOEPOEATIOK 


STATE      OF      MAINE. 

In  the  Year  op  Our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Setbntt-Thbeb. 


An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society. 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Legislature  assembled,  as 

follows: 

Section  1.  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  George  W.  Woodman,  A.  L.  Simpson,  George  B.  Sawyer, 
J.  C.  Weston,  Charles  Pope,  Samuel  Rolfe,  James  A.  Varney,  Albert  Noyes,  Rafaa 
Prince,  J.  C.  Madigan,  S.  F.  Perley,  Hannibal  Belcher,  J.  B.  Phillips,  Joseph  Taylor, 
Harvey  Counce,  John  Currier,  William  Swett,  Henry  McLaughlin,  Calvin  Chamberlain, 
Washington  Qilbe'-t,  George  0.  Weston,  Hiram  Chase,  J.  C.  Talbot  and  S.  L.  Goodale, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  constituted  a  corporation  for  the  promotion  of 
fruit  culture,  by  the  name  of  The  Maine  State  Pomological  Society. 

Sec.  2.  Said  society  shall  have  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  powers  conferred  by  the 
laws  of  this  State  upon  county  and  local  agricultural  societies,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
all  liabilities  imposed  by  existing  laws  upon  such  societies,  so  far  as  the  same  are  appli- 
cable to  the  objects  of  this  society  ;  but  the  bounty  to  be  paid  by  the  State  to  said 
society  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  one  year. 

Sec.  3.  Said  society  shall  have  power  to  elect  such  officers,  and  adopt  such  by-laws 
and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  State,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  into  efifect  the  objects  of  the  society. 

Sec.  4.  The  first  meeting  of  said  society  may  be  called  by  A.  L.  Simpson,  J.  C. 
Weston  and  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  by  a  notice  signed  by  them,  stating  the  time  and  place  of 
said  meeting,  to  be  published  two  weeks  successively  in  the  Maine  Farmer,  the  last 
publication  to  be  seven  days  at  least  before  the  time  of  said  meeting. 

Sec.  5.    This  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved. 

[Approved  February  17,  1873.] 
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OF   THE 

MAINE    STATE    POMOLOGICAL    SOCIETY. 
As  Amended  January  29,  1874 


ARTICLE  I.— Membership. 

Section  1.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  signifying  his  wish 
to  do  80  and  paying  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  one  dollar. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  by  paying  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars;  and  the  Treasurer's  certificate  thereof  shall  entitle  such  member,  with  his 
wife  and  minor  children,  to  admission  to  all  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  3.  Each  member  (excepting  life  members,)  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  an  annaal 
fee  of  one  dollar;  and  the  Treasurer's  certificate  thereof  shall  entitle  him  to  admissioa 
to  all  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  for  that  year. 

Sec.  4.  Any  member  who  shall  neglect,  fur  the  term  of  two  years,  to  pay  his  annual 
assessment,  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society;  and  the  Treasurer  shall  erase 
his  name  from  the  list  of  members.  Any  member  may,  at  will,  withdraw  from  the 
Society  on  giving  notice  to  the  Treasurer,  and  paying  the  amount  due  from  him  to  the 
Society. 

Sec.  5.     Ten  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  II.— Officers.  ' 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  two  Vice  Presi- 
dents, Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee, 
consisting  of  three  members  exclusive  of  the  President  and  Secretary,  who  shall  be 
members  ex-njjicio,  and  one  Trustee  for  c-ach  county  in  the  State;  all  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meetings,  and  hold  their  respective  oflices  during  the 
calendar  year  for  which  they  shall  be  elected,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected.  In 
the  event  of  a  failure  to  elect  the  said  officers,  or  any  of  them,  at  such  meeting,  an 
election  shall  be  held  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  duly  called  and  holden. 

Sec.  2.  All  the  officers  shall  perform  the  customary  duties  of  their  respective  offices, 
and  such  further  duties  as  are  herein  specified  or  shall  from  time  to  time  bo  imposed 
upon  them. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  true  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  and 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  keep  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  members,  and  make  all 
reports  required  or  authorized  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Society. 
He  shall  open  and  maintain  correspondence  with  other  Pomological  and  Horticultural 
Societies  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  exchange  of  publications  with  the  same,  for  the 
permanent  use  of  this  Society;  and  shall  present  At  each  annual  meeting,  a  report, 
•mbracing  a  review  of  the  proceedings  of  such  Societies,  and  the  substance  of  all  such 
matters  therein  as  he  shall  deem  to  be  of  special  interest  to  this  Society. 
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Sec.  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  all  moneys  of  the  Society  and  disburse  the  same  only 
upon  the  written  orders  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  render  his  accounts  an- 
nually to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  give  such  bond  as  said  Committee  may  require. 
He  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  shall  from  time 
to  time  transmit  to  the  Secretary  the  names  of  all  new  members  and  of  such  persons  as 
have  ceased  to  be  members. 

6ec.  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  general  management  and  oversight 
of  the  aifairs  of  the  Society;  transact  its  business,  and  appoint  all  standing  and  special 
committees,  when  not  otherwise  provided  for;  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer, 
and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Society,  of  their  doings  and  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  Society. 

Sec.  7.  The  Trustees  shall  represent  the  Society  and  act  as  its  agents  in  their 
respective  counties.  They  may  receive  applications  for  membership,  and  forward  the 
same,  with  the  fees  therefor,  to  the  Treasurer,  and  shall  promote  the  inttrest  of  the 
Society  in  their  respective  counties. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  the  ofiBce  of  President  shall  Become  vacant,  the  Vice  Presidents 
shall  succeed  to  his  office,  in  the  order  of  seniority,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year;  and 
any  vac:inoy  occurring  in  any  other  t  fiice  may  bo  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Executive 
Committee  ;  the  person  so  appointed  holding  the  ofBce  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

ARTICLE  III.— Meetings. 

Section  1.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  at  the  place  and  during 
the  time  of  the  Annual  Autumn  State  Exhibition,  and  such  notice  thereof  shall  be  given 
as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  direct.  If,  from  any  cause,  the  regular  Annual 
Meeting  shall  not  be  held  as  above  provided,  a  special  meeting  shall  be  held  at  Augusta 
in  the  month  of  January  next  foUowiug. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  an}'  time  by  the  Executive  Committee  ;  of 
which  meetings  each  member  shall  be  notified,  by  a  notice  properly  directed  and 
deposited  in  some  post  office  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  time  of  such  meeting. 

ARTICLE  IV.— Funds. 

The  fees  for  life  membership  shall  constitute  a  permanent  fund,  to  be  safely  invested 
by  the  Treasurer  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  of  which  only  the 
interest  shall  be  used  fur  the  disbursements  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  v.— Ame.vdments. 

These  By-Laws,  except  Sec.  2  of  Article  1,  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society,  by  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  pro- 
vided, howiver,  that  Article  4  shall  not  be  so  amended  without  notice  given  and  entered 
on  record  at  the  preceding  Annual  Meeting. 
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TREASUEER'S  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1873. 
Charles  S.  Pope,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society. 

Dr. 

To  cash  received  of  life  members $140  00 

'•  "  annual  members 73  00 

"  "         for  sale  of  tickets  at  the  annual  exhibition 616  60 

"  "         for  fruit  sold  at  auction 72  00 

««              "        on  loan 300  00 

$1,101  60 

Cr. 

By  paid  John  Martin,  for  services  in  sale  of  tickets $15  00 

"          G.  B.  Sawyer,  for  record  books,  printing,  Ac 61  57 

"          State  Agricultural  Society,  on  account  of  sale  of  tickets,. . .  258  25 
"         J.  A.  Varney,  expenses  as  member  Executive  Committee,  15  00 
"         Z.  A.  Gilbert,            "                «•                       "  43  41 
"          G.  B.  Sawyer,  as  Secretary  and  expenses  as  member  Execu- 
tive Committee 63  45 

By  paid  C.  S.  Pope,  Treasurer,  for  books,  stationery  and  expenses. .  19  95 

"          Henry  McLaughlin,  sundry  expenses  of  exhibition 121  86 

"          J.  S.  Bicker  &  Co.,  for  use  of  dishes,  Ac,  at  exhibition....  19  00 

"          S.  S.  Kilburn,  for  seal  and  expenses  on  same 16  35 

"          Interest  on  loan 8  20 

"          Premiums  awarded  at  annual  exhibition 457  00 

By  cash  on  hand 2  46 

$1,101  50 

(Amount  of  premiums  due  and  payable,  $59.00.) 

C.  S,  POPE,  Treasurer! 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1873. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society: 
The  Executive  Committee  hereby  report  that  they  have  examined  the  account  of  the 

Treasurer,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1873,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correctly 

stated  and  properly  vouched. 

They  have  drawn  orders  on  the  Treasurer  during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  $1,257,31, 

in  payment  of  the  following  items,  viz  : 

For  expenses  incidental  to  the  organization  of  the  Society $9  50 

Record  books,  stationery  and  seal 36  28 

Printing  by-laws 20  00 

Printing  for  annual  exhibition 116  59 

Incidental  expenses  of  annual  exhibition 403  18 

Expenses  of  officers 131  36 

Postage,  telegraph  and  express  bills 16  20 

Payment  of  premiums 516  00 

Payment  of  interest  on  loan 8  20 

$1,257  31 

None  of  the  officers  have  received  any  compensation  for  their  services,  but  only 
remuneration  for  actual  expenses;  and  the  Committee  know  of  no  demands  outstanding 
against  the  Society,  except  as  hereinafter  stated. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1873,  was  as 
follows  : 
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Resources. 

Cash  in  the  treasury $2  46 

Amount  due  from  the  State 600  GO 

Entry  fees  and  returned  and  forfeited  premiums,  estimated 30  00 

$532  46 

Liabilities. 

Amount  due  and  payable  for  premiums $59  00 

"       of  orders  drawn  and  unpaid 99  27 

"       due  First  National  Bank  of  Wiscasset,  on  loan 300  00 

$458  27 

Balance,  being  net  assets 74  19 

There  is  due  from  the  Society  to  its  Permanent  Fund,  for  Life  Memberships,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  have  not  yet  been  invested  the  sum  of  $140.00. 

The  Committee  have  not  included  in  the  above  statement  of  resources,  the  fees  for 
membership  of  the  persons  named  as  members  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  or  made  such 
by  election  at  the  first  meeting;  some  of  whom  have  not  yet  paid  the  fee,  (which  was 
established  afterwards)  but  it  is  presumed  that  they  will  do  so. 

Ilespectfully  submitted,  by  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

GEO.  B.  SAWYER,  Secretary. 
Adcdsta,  January  29,  1874. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

Including  all  names  registered  up  to  January  29,  1874. 

[  (L.)  indicates  Life  Members.] 

Note. — Changes  of  residence  or  errors  should  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Secretary. 

A. 

Adams,  Loren. East  Wilton  Atherton,  W.  P Hallowell 

Allen,  C.  F Orono  Atherton,  H.  N Hallowell 

Abbott,  Lyman  F Wilton  Atkins,  Charle?  Gr.  (L.) Bucksport 

Atwood,  Fred ., Winterport  Abbot,  H.  G Vassalborough 

B. 

Belcher,  Hannibal Farmington  Bailey,  S.  D Bath 

Boardman,  Samuel  L Augusta  Brackett,  George  E Belfast 

Burr,  Benjamin  A Bangor  Blaney,  Arnold Bristol 

Burr,  T.  W Bangor  Bearce,  Chandler Bristol 

Bliss,  Hiram  Jr Washington  Brightman,  Benjamin  F Bristol 

Bailey,  B.  C Bath  Bell,  James  B Augusta 

c. 

Counce,  Harvey Thomaston    Crosby,  William  C.  (L.) Bangor 

Currier,  John Waldoborough    Chamberlain,  David Bristol 

Chamberlain,  Calvin Foxcroft    Chapman,  C.  D Orrington 

Chase,  Hiram Belfast    Clapp,  Charles  Jr Bath 

Colburn,  Horace Windsor    Carpenter,  James  M Pittstoa 

Carr,  Albert  C East  Wlnthrop 
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D. 

DcnnisoD,  A.  L Portland     Duncan,  W.  C Bath 

Dunham,  D.  M Bangor     Davenport,  Charles Bath 

Duncan,  George  W Bath     Dill,  Seward Phillips 

E. 

Emerson,  Albert  (L.) Bangor     Elliott,  John  S Bath 

Emerson,  John Uowland 

F. 

Foster,  S.  G 'Wilton     Flint,  George North  Anson 

Farringtnn,  J.  R Orono     Fuller,  A.  J. Bath 

Farrington,  Henry Waldoborough 

G. 

Gilbert,  Z   A   East  Turner  Gray,  Edwin Starks 

Gilbert,  Washington Bath  Greenwood,  Charles  M South  Anson 

Goodale,  S.  L Saco  Getchell,  I.  E Winslow 

Gilbert,  Henry  A East  Turner  Garland,  Herbert  M Bangor 

Glidden,  Oakman  F North  AVhiteCeld  Godfrey,  John  E.  (L.) Bangor 

H. 

Hayden,  William  D Madison     Hoflfses,  Elmus Waldoborough 

Harlow,  S.  C Bangor     Right,  B.  M   Skowhegan 

Hubbard,  iVales Wiscasset    Hitchcock,  J.  P. Bath 

I. 
Ingalls,  Henry  (L.) Wiscasset 

J. 
Jellison,  C.  T Lowiston 

K. 

Kimball,  J.  H '. Bath 

L. 

Lang,  J.  W , Brooks     Lowe,  Charles  D West  Hampden 

Lovcjoy,  H.  F Winthrop     Low,  Elijah  (L.) Bangor 

Lucas,  L.  L St.  Albans    Low,  David  P Bath 

M. 

McLaughlin,  Henry  (L  ) Bangor     Marrett,  A.  W Standish 

Madigan,  J.  C Houlton     McLtllan,  Charles  H Bath 

Marble,  S.  S Waldoborough     Mallei t,  E  P Bath 

Moore,  J.  E Thomaston     Moses  Oliver Bath 

Millett,  E.  C  West  Minot    Mower,  Oliver Greene 

Moore,  Asa  W North  Anson     Morton,  Leander Bristol 

N. 

Noyes,  Albert  (L  ) Bangor     North,  James  W Augusta 

P. 

Pope,  Charles  S Manchester    Parkhurst,  E.  E Maysville 

Prince,  Hufus Turner     Perciviil,  Warren Vassalborough 

Perley,  S.  F.  • Naples     Pet  ham,  Sidney Paris 

Phillips,  J.  C Dedham    Pope,  Jacob Manchester 
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Purington,  Elisha Madison  Page,  A.  G Bath 

Pike,  N.  R Wiothrop  Perkins,  Charles  J Bath 

Place,  W.  S Charleston  Patten,  James  T Bath 

Preble,  George  A Bath  Patten,  John Bath 

Percy,  D.  T Bath  Payne,  William  E Bath 

R. 

Rolfe,  Samuel Portland     Rice,  TTilliam.. Bath 

Reed,  Edwin Bath     Roberts,  B.  M Bangor 

s. 

Spaulding,  Benjamin Augusta    Smith,  Samuel  E Wiseasset 

Sherburne,  C.  S Prospect  Ferry    Simmons,  H.  J.  A Waldoborough 

Simpson,  A   L Bangnr    Small,  William  H AIna 

Sawyer,  George  B.,  (L  ) Wiseasset     Smith,  Alfred Monmouth 

Swett,  William South  Paris     Swanton,  John  B Bath 

Shaw,  J.  E West  Hampden     Sewall,  Williata  B Bath 

Smith,  Lewis  C West  Hampden     Sewall,  E Bath 

Spaulding.  Calvin , Ilallowoll     Sewall,  Arthur Bath 

Stetson,  Isaiah  (L.) Bangor 

T. 

Taylor,  Joseph  (L  ) Belgrade     Tilton,  William  S.  (L.) Chelsea 

Talbot,  J.  C East  Machias    Tobie,  E.  P Lewiston 

V. 

Varney,  James  A North  Vassalborougb 

w. 

Woodman,  George  W.  (L.) Portland  Wasson,  Samuel East  Surry 

Weston,  J.  C.  (L.) Bangor  Wakefield,  A.  G Bangor 

Weston,  George  0 Madison  Whitcomb,  A.  C North  Whitefield 

Winslow,  Lyman  H Nobleborough  Wakefield,  J    W Bath 

Total,  136  members;  all  resident  within  the  Ptate,  and  representing  the  several  counties, 
as  fullows,  viz  :  Sagadahoc,  29;  Penobscot,  24 ;  Kennebec,  21;  Lincoln,  18;  Pomerset, 
9;  Androfcoggin,  7;  Cumberland,  Franklin  and  Waldo,  5  each;  Hancock  and  Knox,  3 
each;  Aroostook  and  Oxford,  2  each;  Piscataquis,  Washington  and  Yoik,  leach;  (14 
Lift)  Members.) 
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'  This  is  an  art 


Which  does  mend  nature  —  change  it  rather,  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature." 

— Shakesfearb, 


INTRODUCTOEY  NOTE. 


This,  the  second  annual  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Maine 
State  Pomological  Society,  is  presented  in  the  full  belief  (on  the 
part  of  the  undersigned)  that  its  contents  will  meet  the  expectations 
and  merit  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Society  and  the  public. 

It  differs  from  its  predecessor,  in  containing  less  of  generaliza- 
tion and  more  of  practical,  specific  detail — less  of  my  individual 
work  and  more  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Society  and  its 
committees.  In  this  connection  the  Catalogue  of  Fruits  for  the 
State,  the  descriptive  list  of  apples,  and  the  valuable  report  of  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  contained  in  this  volume,  are  worthy  of 
special  attention. 

My  own  part  in  the  preparation  of  this  report  has  been  chiefly 
editorial,  and  my  acknowledgements  are  due  to  the  several  per- 
sons who  have  taken  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  matter  here- 
with presented,  for  their  promptness  and  courtesy. 

G.  B.  SAWYER. 

WiscASSET,  March  6,  1875. 
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TEAI^SACTIOj^S  for   18T4. 


At  the  close  of  another  year,  it  becomes  my  pleasing  duty,  in 
obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
in  accordance  with  the  by-laws  and  usages  of  the  Society,  to 
present  a  statement  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Maine  State  Pomo- 
logical Society  during  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  together 
with  the  various  details  called  for  by  the  statute. 

The  work  of  the  first  year,  including  the  winter  meeting  of 
January  1874,  was  of  a  preliminary  character,  and  devoted  chiefly 
to  organization,  the  laying  out  of  work  for  the  future,  and  to 
devising  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  specific  objects  and  for 
running  the  machinery  of  the  Society  with  the  least  possible 
expense  and  friction.  As  the  results  of  this  forethought  we  com- 
menced the  year  now  closed  with  a  harmonious  and  efficient  organ- 
ization, and  with  well  defined  plans  not  only  for  the  year  but  for 
fnture  years ;  and  close  it  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  entered 
in  earnest  upon  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  for  the  promotion  of 
which  the  Society  was  organized,  and  of  having  accomplished  as 
much  as  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  from  the  means  and 
instrumentalities  within  our  reach;  and  though  without  great 
financial  success,  (which  was  never  expected,)  yet  without  pecu- 
niary embarrassment. 

There  has  been  no  perceptible  diminution  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  Society ;  the  intercourse  between  the  mem- 
bers and  officers  and  between  the  Society  and  other  organizations 
and  individuals,  in  business  affairs  and  in  relation  to  the  great 
common  interest  of  agriculture,  has  been  cordial  and  harmonious. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  has  not  increased  to  that  extent 
which  is  essential  to  its  fullest  efficiency.  This  is  unfortunate  for 
the  pomological  interests  of  the  State,  in  that  it  prevents  the  full 
realization  of  the  Society's  plans,  the  accomplishment  of  which. 
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requires  correspondents  and  observers  in  every  town  ;  and  besides, 
when  a  work  which  requires  the  cooperation  of  many  is  attempted 
by  a  few  it  must  necessarily  be  done  imperfectly.  "  In  the  multi- 
tude of  counsellors  there  is  safety." 

Among  the  objects  which  the  Society  has  prominently  in  view 
are  the  following :  To  develop  and  systematize  the  pomology  of 
the  State, —  to  fix  reliable  and  standard  lists  of  varieties  of  fruits 
adapted  to  the  different  sections,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  beginner 
may  avoid  the  loss  of  his  time  and  money  in  planting  unsuitable 
varieties  upon  the  recommendation  of  itinerant  venders, — to  ascer- 
tain and  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  processes 
essential  to  successful  cultivation, — to  develop  the  capacities  of 
the  State  to  raise  not  only  its  own  fruit,  but  its  fruit  trees  also, 
affording  a  surplus  of  both  for  exportation  instead  of  importing 
vast  quantities  of  each  as  at  present, — to  obtain  and  publish 
accurate  annual  statistics  showing  the  condition  and  progress  of 
this  important  interest,  and  finally  to  do  away  with  that  feeling  of 
exclusiveness  and  conceit  which  still  obtains  to  some  extent 
among  fruit  growers,  and  substitute  in  its  stead  a  universal  desire 
to  promote  each  others'  welfare,  so  that  while  there  shall  ever  be 
among  fruit  growers  a  healthy  and  generous  emulation  there  shall 
also  be  more  frequent  and  friendly  consultation,  a  closer  union 
and  better  fellowship.  "  There  is  that  s^cattereth  and  yet  increaseth; 
and  there  is  that  withhuldeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to 
poverty.'' 

The  flattering  reception  accorded  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
Society's  Transactions,  the  eagerness  with  which  it  was  sought 
for  and  read,  the  favorable  notice  which  it  received  from  the  press 
and  people  of  the  State  as  well  as  from  agricultural  journals  and 
distinguished  pomologists  abroad, — have  greatly  encouraged  the 
Society  in  its  efforts  during  the  past  year,  and  furnished  unmistak- 
able evidence  that  the  results  of  its  labors  are  appreciated  and 
being  utilized  by  large  numbers  of  people. 

Having  given  in  the  animal  report  for  1873,  a  detailed  account 
of  the  origin  and  organization  cf  this  Society,  and,  as  introductory 
thereto  a  brief  outline  of  the  iiistory  of  orcharding  in  Maine, 
together  with  the  Society's  Transact')ons  up  to  and  including  the 
winter  meeting  held  at  the  State  House  in  Augusta,  in  January, 
1874,  it  will  be  my  purpose  ia  the  following  pages  to  state,  briefly 
as  possible,  what  has  been  done  by  the  Society  during  the  past 
year  so  far  as  its  transactions  are  of  general  interest,  omitting 
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unimportant  details  and  asking  especial  attention  to  the  valuable 
addresses,  essays  and  reports  which  have  been  made,  as  well  as 
to  the  catalogue  of  fruits  of  Maine  (which  is  herewith  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  in  a  full  and  authentic  form,)  and  to  the 
descriptive  lists  following  the  same.  The  financial  statements 
and  other  matters  relating  more  particularly  to  the  business  affairs 
of  the  Society  will  be  appended. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  in  the  first  place,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Society,  a  new  and  deeper  interest  has  been 
awakened  throughout  the  State  in  the  business  of  fruit  growing, 
both  in  the  orchard  and  nursery.  Improved  varieties  of  fruits  and 
better  methods  of  culture  than  formerly  prevailed  are  being 
eagerly,  sought  for ;  worthless  or  unprofitable  varieties  and  cul- 
tural methods  of  doubtful  utility  have  in  many  instances  been 
discarded  ;  more  numerous  and  better  exhibitions  of  fruit  have 
been  held  than  in  any  previous  year ;  and  the  discussion  of  the 
various  questions  connected  with  fruit  culture,  both  in  the  farmers' 
meetings  and  in  the  newspapers  has  been  more  general,  more 
intelligent  and  more  practical  than  ever  before. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  note  that  in  the  current  agricul- 
tural literature  of  the  State  so  large  a  space  has  been  filled  with 
original  and  well  written  articles  on  pomological  and  horticultural 
subjects,  and  that  the  larger  and  better  portion  of  those  articles 
have  been  contributed  by  members  of  this  Society.  It  is  observa- 
ble also  that  those  cultivators  and  writers  who  still  hold  them- 
Belves  aloof  from  the  Society,  whether  commending  or  criticizing 
its  eflbrts,  have  unavoidably  shared  in  the  new  impulse  which  has 
been  given.  If  the  Society  had  accomplished  no  specific  work  its 
utility  would  have  been  demonstrated  by  these  general  results. 

Catalogue  of  Fruits  for  Maine. 
The  most  important  portion  of  the  labor  of  the  Society  during 
the  year  has  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue  of  the 
varieties  of  fruit  adapted  to  profitable  cultivation  in  the  State. 
At  the  Winter  Meeting  in  January,  18 74,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  whom  this  duty  was  especially  assigned.  That  com- 
mittee have  assiduously  prosecuted  their  work,  making  extended 
personal  observations  and  seeking  information  by  means  of  circu- 
lars and  otherwise  from  all  available  sources.  Their  report  as 
presented  at  the  recent  Winter  Meeting  and  modified  by  the 
action  of  the  Society  will  be  found  on  subsequent  pages.     It 
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should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  but  an  initial  step,  and  as  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  with  twenty-five  years'  experience 
and  commanding  the  best  talent  of  the  ablest  pomologists  in 
America,  finds  it  necessary  to  revise  its  catalogue  at  each  biennial 
session,  so  it  is  expected  that  the  catalogue  herewith  presented 
will  be  open  to  correction  at  future  meetings  of  this  Society. 
Still,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  found  for  the  present  a  safe 
guide,  and  that  parties  following  its  recommendations  will  not 
materially  err. 

Experiments  and  Observations 

upon  new  varieties  of  fruits,  and  varieties  not  previously  tested 
in  particular  localities,  have  been  instituted  to  some  extent,  with- 
out expense  to  the  Society,  with  a  view  to  determine  their  adapta- 
bility to  this  Sitate,  or  to  the  different  sections  of  it.  This  has 
been  done  chiefly  by  the  exchange  of  scions  between  the  members 
and  with  similar  societies  in  other  States,  through  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  mails.  If  the  Society  should  see  fit  in  the  future 
to  prosecute  this  important  branch  upon  a  more  extensive  scale 
and  in  a  more  systematic  manner,  the  results  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  valuable. 

The  Correspondence  of  the  Society 

with  societies  of  a  similar  character  in  other  States  and  countries 
and  with  individuals,  in  relation  to  matters  of  general  pomological 
interest  is  placed  by  the  by-laws,  as  amended  in  January,  1874, 
in  the  charge  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary ;  and  the  Society  is 
fortunate  in  having  as  the  incumbent  of  that  office,  a  gentleman  of 
large  horticultural  experience,  thorough  culture  and  sound  and 
discriminating  judgment.  His  first  annual  report  forms  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  part  of  this  volume.  It  is  the  expectation  of 
the  Society  by  this  means  to  obtain  an  annual  resume  of  whatever 
is  new,  interesting  or  valuable  in  the  horticultural  and  pomological 
literature  of  the  country,  and  to  obtain,  by  the  system  of  ex- 
changes already  instituted,  the  published  reports  and  transactions 
of  all  such  societies  for  ultimate  preservation  in  its 

Library, 

for  the  formation  of  which  measures  have  been  taken  during  the 
past  year ;  and  which  is  designed  to  include  all  standard  works 
and  current  publications  on  the  subjects  above  mentioned.     Dona- 
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tions  to  the  Library  have  ah-eady  been  received  from  several 
publishers,  exchanges  have  been  effected  to  some  extent  with 
other  societies,  as  before  stated,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  present  and 
former  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  a  nearly  complete  set  of  the  agricultural  reports  of  our 
own  State  has  been  secured — some  of  these  beiug  very  rare  and 
diflScult  to  obtain. 

Exhibitions. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  such  purely  sesthetical  exhibi- 
tions as  this  Society  can  with  propriety  undertake,  calculated  to 
render  their  frequent  recurrence  pecuniarily  profitable  by  attract- 
ing large  crowds  of  paying  spectators.  The  territorial  extent  of 
the  State  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  hold  a  general 
exhibition  at  any  given  point  without  great  expense  both  to  the 
Society  and  to  a  majority  of  the  individual  members  attending. 

Under  these  conditions,  we  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish  for 
the  present  at  least,  the  idea  of  holding  frequent  exhibitions  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months  for  specific  purposes,  which  is 
successfully  carried  out  by  many  societies,  and  to  adopt  the  best 
possible  compromise  by  holding  our  exhibition  in  each  year  at 
such  a  time  as  to  include  our  most  important  productions  in  a  good 
degree  of  development,  without  entirely  excluding  the  others. 
This  indicates  the  latter  part  of  September  as  being  the  time  at 
which,  in  average  seasons,  the  best  general  exhibition  of  fruits 
and  flowers  can  be  made  in  this  State.  It  unfortunately  compels 
us  to  forego  the  exhibition  of  the  important  classes  of  small  fruits 
ripening  in  summer,  and  which  are  grown  in  large  quantities  with 
success  in  many  parts  of  the  State, — an  omission  which  it  is  incum- 
bent on  the  Society  to  find  means  to  correct  at  an  early  day. 

At  the  winter  meetings  of  the  society,  also,  specimens  of  fruits 
are  brought  together,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition 
as  to  afford  an  opportunity  lor  the  study  and  comparison  of  those 
varieties  which  are  in  perfection  at  that  season. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  above  indicated,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  met  at  Portland  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  made 
arrangements  for  holding  the 

Second  Annual  Exhibition 
in  that  city  on  the  22d,  23d,  24th  and  25th  days  of  September, 
1874,  jointly  with  the  Portland  Horticultural  Society. 
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At  that  time  it  was  supposed  that  this  exhibition  wouhl  not 
interfere  with  those  of  other  societies,  (wliich  interference,  so  far 
as  the  others  had  then  been  appointed,  it  was  especially  sought  to 
avoid,)  and  that  the  time  fixed  upon  would  be  late  enough  to 
enable  us  to  make  a'full  and  fair  exhibition  of  the  principal  autumn 
and  winter  fruits  of  the  State,  and  early  enough  to  allow  a  perfect 
and  profuse  display  of  the  floral  wealth  of  the  State  and  especially 
of  the  city  of  Portland  and  its  vicinity.  With  such  expectations, 
and  guided  by  the  experience  of  our  exhibition  of  the  preceding 
year,  at  Bangor,  and  seconded  by  the  enterprising  and  judicious 
officers  of  the  Portland  Ilorticultural  Society,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee felt  themselves  justified  in  making  the  most  liberal  and 
extensive  arrangements  for  the  autumn  exhibition.  The  premium 
list  of  the  preceding  year  was  carefully  revised,  and  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  by  the  addition  of  new  and  important 
features,  the  details  of  which  will*  appear  by  reference  to  the  fol- 
lowing lists  of  entries  and  awards.  The  amount  offered  by  the 
two  societies  was  $1,058.00,  in  addition  to  which  several  valuable 
special  premiums  were  offered  by  individuals. 

An  abstract  of  the  regulations  adopted  is  here  inserted  as  indi- 
cating in  the  most  concise  manner  possible  the  intended  character 
of  the  proposed  exhibition  and  tlie  purposes  wliich  it  was  designed 
to  accomplish,  omitting  those  which  are  unimportant  in  that  con- 
nection. 

1.  All  entries  for  premiums  must  be  made  before  noon  of  the 
first  day,  and  all  fruits  and  flowers  offered  for  premiums  must  be 
correctly  named,  and  (except  No.  1,)  must  have  been  grown  by 
the  competitors.  Specimens  offered  for  exhibition  by  others  than 
the  growers  must  in  all  cases  have  the  name  of  the  grower  affixed, 
if  known. 

2.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Society 
to  examine  labels  and  correct  all  errors  in  nomenclature  during 
the  exhibition. 

3.  Exhibitors  must  specify  the  premiums  for  which  articles  are 
entered,  and  all  fruits  offered  for  premiums  must  be  composed  of 
exactly   the   number  of  specimens,    or   quantity,    named   ifi   the 

schedule. 

*  *  *  *    •  *  *  * 

5.  Grapes  grown  on  girdled  vines  cannot  compete  for  pre- 
miums. 

******* 
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T.  All  contributors  exhibiting  plants,  fruits  or  flowers,  who 
desire  a  report  of  the  same,  must  furnish  a  correct  list  thereof, 
blanks  for  which  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary. 

5jS  3(1  Sfl  "T*  51*  'I^  v!^ 

9.  No  article  will  be  entitled  to  a  premium  unless  it  possesses 
points  of  superiority. 

10.  The  Committees  are  authorized  to  recommend  gratuities  for 
any  new  or  rare  fruits,  flowers,  plants,  vegetables,  or  designs  of 
merit  for  which  no  premiums  have  been  offered. 

In  awarding  premiums,  adaptation  to  general  cultivation  will 
be  deemed  an  indispensable  requisite,  but  gratuities  may  be 
awarded  for  superior  specimens  of  any  good  varieties,  even  though 
they  may  not  flourish  in  all  situations. 

11.  When  a  specimen  is  presented  for  a  name,  the  exhibitor 
shall  communicate  all  the  information  he  possesses  as  to  the  origin 
and  the  local  appellation.  • 

13.  No  member  of  any  of  the  Committees  for  awarding  pre- 
miums shall,  in  any  case,  vote  or  decide  respecting  an  award  for 
which  such  member  may  be  a  competitor,  or  therein  have  an 
interest ;  but  in  such  case  such  member  shall  temporarily  vacate 
his  place  upon  the  Committee. 

14.  The  Society's  premiums  are  open  for  competition  to  all 
persons  residing  in  the  State  ;  but  when  a  premium  is  awarded  to 
a  person  not  a  member  of  the  Society,  the  fee  for  membership  will 
be  deducted  from  such  premium. 

The  exhibition  was  held  in  pursuance  of  the  original  design,  and 
though  successful,  and,  under  the  circumstances  satisfactory,  it 
did  not  fully  justify  the  expectations  which  were  entertained  at 
the  outset.  By  a  coincidence  which  was  not  discovered  until  it 
was  too  late  to  avoid  it,  the  fair  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  at  Lewiston,  on  the  same  days.  This  was  regarded  by 
the  officers  of  both  societies,  and  by  the  people  generally,  as  a 
misfortune,  and  it  is  one  which  it  is  confidently  believed  both 
societies  will  guard  against  in  the  future.  It  affected  the  Pomo- 
logical  Society  adversely  in  preventing  the  attendance  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  otherwise  would  have  attended.  It  did 
not  materially  affect  the  character  or  extent  of  our  exhibition. 

We  were  unfortunate,  also,  in  not  being  able  to  obtain  from  the 
managers  of  the  principal  railway  leading  from  the  interior  of  the 
State  to  Portland  the  concessions  in  respect  to  fares  and  transpor- 
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tation  which  from  long  established  usage  are  expected  on  such 
occasions.  The  other  roads  and  the  lines  of  steamers  centering  at 
Portland  made  the  most  liberal  provisions  iu  this  respect. 

The  public  introductory  exercises,  necessarily  deferred  till  the 
evening  of  the  second  day,  consisted  of  the  "opening  address  " 
by(.the  President,  and  the  "Society's  Annual  Address,"  which  on 
this  occasion  was  delivered  by  Hon.  W.  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  of  Port- 
land, of  both  of  which  we  are  enabled  herewith  to  present  ver- 
batim reports,  deferring  to  subsequent  pages  the  lists  of  eutries 
and  premiums. 


OPENING  ADDRESS, 
By  the  President,  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  of  East  Turner. 


The  evolution  of  another  year  has  again  brought  us  together  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  this  the  second  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Maine  State  Pomological  Society.  While  our  society  represents 
the  whole  State,  we  find  ouselves  at  this  time  associated  with  the 
Portland  Horticultural  Society — a  society  engaged  in  a  work 
similar  to  that  represented  by  us,  older  in  years,  yet  somewhat 
local  in  its  efforts  and  in  its  influence.  Hand  in  hand  do  we  at 
this  time  work,  and  here  with  our  united  strength  have  brought 
together  the  products  of  the  orchard  and  garden  and  the  gems  of 
the  conservatory,  which  you  see  displayed  in  the  exhibition  hall. 
Of  the  exhibition  I  need  not  perhaps  speak  further,  than  to  say, 
that  in  extent  and  variety,  in  perfection  and  beauty  of  specimen 
it  can  but  be  satisfactory  to  the  two  societies  represented  therein, 
and  also  to  the  large  number  of  visitors  who  have  this  day  visited 
it,  as  well  as  to  those  whom  we  hope  to  welcome  during  the  remain- 
ing days  of  its  continuance.  As  a  whole  it  speaks  to  you  in  words 
more  eloquent,  in  sentences  more  gracefully  drawn  than  any  lan- 
guage of  mine.  Its  influence  we  trust  will  tend  to  greater  interest 
in  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  thus  while  our  homes 
are  rendered  more  attractive,  our  lives  will  be  made  purer  and 
better.  To  this  exhibition  we  welcome  you  all,  and  while  you 
enjoy  its  beauty  and  variety,  let  your  hearts  and  your  minds  be 
opened  to  its  influence.  While  it  delights  the  eye  and  satisfies 
the  soul,  let  it  also  be  your  teacher,  that  you  may  go  from  here 
refined  in  spirit,  elevated  in  your  aims,  purposes  and  aspirations. 
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improved  in  practical  knowledge,  and  better  fitted  for  the  duties 
of  life  in  which  you  are  daily  engaged. 

Sure  as  the  sunlight  of  the  morning  to  the  natural  world  is  the 
yearly  banquet  of  fruits  and  flowers  to  the  cultivator.  Annually 
is  it  spread,  varied  only  that  our  labors  may  never  weary  and  our 
interest  never  wane.  With  faitli  we  plant  the  seed  and  prune  the 
vine ;  with  intense  interest  watch  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  the 
development  of  the  fruit.  Did  you  ever  think  how  your  interest 
would  be  abated  were  success  always  certain — were  there  no 
drawbacks  and  disappointments, — with  how  much  less  en-nest- 
ness  and  less  perseverance  your  efforts  would  be  pursued  did 
success  unbounded  always  crown  your  efforts  ?  Yet  the  annual 
banquet  is  always  served,  and  the  disappointments  and  discour- 
agements, buried  at  the  time,  are  resurrected  to  greater  enjoy- 
ments and  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  works  of  the  Creator. 
Thus  by  the  obstacles  we  meet  are  we  made  to  enjoy  the  success 
which  follows,  and  are  irresistibly  spurred  on  in  our  efforts  to 
beautify  and  adorn  the  earth  on  which  we  live,  and  thereby  render 
it  more  enjoyable  to  our  fellow  man. 

Our  mission  we  believe  to  be  a  worthy  one.  All  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  influence  of  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers 
on  our  higher  natures.  As  they  are  with  certainty  annually  given 
to  us,  so  are  they  as  sure  to  exert  a  refining  and  elevating  influence 
upon  our  higher  faculties,  leading  us  from  the  grosser  tendencies 
of  our  natures  to  a  higher  and  a  better  life.  No  one  can  be  daily 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  such  oflerings  as  have  been  placed 
upon  those  tables,  and  at  the  same  time  walk  with  the  low  and 
degraded  in  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  We  see  evidence  of 
this  on  every  hand.  We  prove  it  in  the  bearing  and  deportment 
of  those  who  visit  our  exhibition.  Without  fear  of  being  open  to 
accusations  of  unjust  egotism  we  say  that  we  feel  proud  of  every 
individual  who  has  enrolled  himself  as  a  member  of  our  society. 
With  equal  safety  may  we  point  to  the  high  moral  standing  of 
those  not  on  the  list  of  members,  who  have  so  generously  con- 
tributed to  make  this  exhibition  what  we  now  see  it. 

While  we  never  should  lose  sight  of  the  influence  of  our  exhibi- 
tions, we  should  remember  that  all  the  influence  we  hope  to  exert, 
all  the  good  we  hope  to  work  out,  is  not  wrought  through  a 
display  of  the  productions  we  would  foster  and  encourage.  Highly 
as  we  value  the  aesthetic  influence  of  horticulture  and  floriculture, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  greatest  influence  comes  through 
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the  highest  success.  Hence  we  must  labor  to  disseminate  knowl- 
edge, as  well  as  awaken  enthusiasm,  since  we  know  that  through 
knowledge  success  is  achieved.  We  also  know  that  man  cannot 
live  on  the  beautiful  alone.  Attention  then  must  be  given  to 
material  prosperity.  Our  labors  must  not  then  be  directed 
altogether  in  any  one  channel,  but  must  be  diverted  into  all  the 
channels  where  we  would  make  our  influence  felt.  While  through 
our  exhibitions  we  reach  a  goodly  number  of  tliose  whom  we  would 
benefit,  yet  far  more  do  we  and  shall  we  reach  through  the  printer'^ 
art.  Operating  from  this  stand-puint,  in  addition  to  coming  before 
the  people  through  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  our  society  at  the 
close  of  the  first  year  of  its  existence  issued  a  printed  report  of  its 
proceedings  for  the  year.  This  was  sent  out  in  the  faith,  that 
though  a  quiet  worker  and  a  silent  teacher,  it  would  have  a 
mission  of  usefulness  more  extended  th'an  the  echo  of  the  voices 
which  gave  utterance  to  its  contents.  We  hope  to  make  it  more 
useful  in  future  issues. 

While  speaking  of  our  labors  the  question  arises,  whether  we 
as  a  society,  laboring  for  the  cause  we  represent,  shall  take  up, 
as  we  have,  some  of  the  more  important  questions  relating  to  fruit 
culture,  and  hammer  upon  them  year  after  year,  till  we  see  tangible 
results  of  the  efforts  put  forth,  or  whether  we  shall  annually 
broadcast  new  seed  in  the  faith  that  some  will  fall  on  good  ground 
and  in  due  time  bring  its  increase.  Without  wishing  to  establish 
a  precedent  in  this  matter,  we  cannot  forbear  at  this  time  brief 
allusions  to  certain  points  relating  to  questions  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Society  last  year. 

While  wishing  to  encourage  the  amateur  in  a  due  degree  we 
must  nevertheless  for  the  time  pass  him  by  to  present  the  profits 
of  extensive  planting.  He  who  plants  extensively  and  makes  the 
business  a  specialty,  gives  to  it  that  thought  and  attention  neces- 
sary to  success  in  any  direction.  Planting  fruit  trees  as  an  invest- 
ment may  to  many  be  a  new  idea,  yet  it  is  one  deserving  attention. 
All  over  the  State  are  lands  now  of  small  value — the  best  of  fruit 
lands — which,  if  planted  out  to  apples  and  pears,  would  in  a  few 
years  be  so  greatly  increased  in  value  by  the  growth  of  tlic  fruit 
trees  as  to  prove  a  better  investment  than  any  popular  security  in 
the  market.  Many  cases  have  I  been  cognizant  of  where  this  was 
the  case.  All  of  you  perhaps  have  road  of  the  orchard  planted  by 
the  late  R.  S.  Pell  of  New  York,  who  thought  to  plant  a  couple  of 
thousand  trees  for  bis  son,  thinking  if  they  brought  an"  annual 
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income  of  only  a  single  dollar  apiece,  that  his  son  would  thereby 
secure  an  income  that  would  at  least  place  him  above  want.  He 
continued  to  plant  till  his  orchard  extended  over  two  hundred 
acres,  and  himself  realized  a  fortune  therefrom.  I  would  like  to 
dwell  upon  this  point  longer,  but  can  only  present  it  for  you  to 
study  in  detail. 

We  must  also  give  more  attention  to  obtaining  good  fruit. 
Therein,  more  than  in  any  other  direction,  do  we  find  the  profits. 
Also  we  must  cultivate  as  a  principal  crop  only  those  kinds  from 
which  we  can  obtain  the  desired  results.  In  this  direction  there 
is  great  need  of  knowledge  among  the  masses.  Many  are  the 
discouragements  arising  from  this  cause  alone.  How  many  are 
now  planting  out  crab  trees,  where  a  Porter,  Nodhead  or  Hub- 
bardston  may  as  well  yield  its  luscious  fruit  in  vastly  greater 
quantities  ?  How  many,  too,  are  planting  inferior  kinds  where 
the  best  may  as  well  be  grown  ?  'Tis  our  mission  to  diflfuse  in- 
formation and  correct  such  practices. 

With  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a  reliable  list  of  fruits  for 
Maine,  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Society  last  January,  a  com- 
mittee was  raised  to  prepare  a  list  which  the  Society  can  indorse. 
They  now  have  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  without  doubt 
will  in  due  time  report. 

Our  nomenclature  is  sadly  at  fault,  as  any  one  may  see  who 
examines  the  labelling  of  the  several  collections  of  fruit  on  exhibi- 
tion. This  should  not  be,  and  the  Society  collectively  and  mem- 
bers individually  should  labor  to  correct  the  evil.  We  want  to 
designate  the  diflFerent  varieties  of  fruit  by  their  correct  names. 
To  aid  in  doing  this  the  Society  early  appointed  standing  com- 
mittees of  fruits  among  whose  duties  should  be  "  correcting  all 
errors  in  nomenclature."  That  duty  has  not  heretofore  been 
attended -to,  and  at  this  exhibition  is  being  entirely  neglected. 
The  Society  should  at  once  take  measures  which  will  lead  to  more 
desirable  results. 

While  the  Society  can  do  but  little  perhaps  in  the  way  of  testing 
new  varieties,  it  can  do  something  in  the  way  of  introducing  new 
varieties  which  have  proved  of  value  in  other  sections,  and  the 
members  can  do  much — and  we  have  no  doubt  are  willing  to  do  it 
— in  testing  their  value  here.  Let  each  member  of  the  Society  by 
arrangement  with  each  other  try  but  a  single  variety,  and  very 
soon  much  valuable  knowledge  would  be  gained.  In  doing  this, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  transactions  of  the  Society,  we  must  use 
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proper  precaution,  that  we  are  not  made  the  advertising  medium 
of  interested  salesmen. 

Many  other  matters  suggest  themselves  wherein  we  may  labor 
for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  we  represent,  but  they  cannot 
now  be  enumerated.  Nor  should  we  endeavor  to  do  too  much  at 
once.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  whole  field  cannot  at  once 
be  worked  over  and  a  ripened  harvest  spring  like  magic  from  the 
fallow.  Patiently  we  must  toil,  and  persistently,  patiently  wait. 
Let  us  do,  if  it  must  be  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  do  it  well. 

In  our  efforts  thus  far  since  our  organization  we  have  received 
the  active  cooperation  of  many  interested  individuals,  and  the  best 
wishes  of  all  with  whom  we  have  had  intercourse.  In  behalf  of  the 
Society  they  have  our  thanks  for  the  same.  Especially  are  we  in~ 
debted  to  the  press  of  the  State  for  the  free  use  of  their  columns 
in  presenting  the  interests  of  the  Society  to  the  reading  public ; 
and  here  we  would  say  in  closing,  that  such  favors  are  duly  appre- 
ciated. Gentlemen,  may  we  work  on  earnestly,  faithfully,  hopefully. 


THE  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 
By  Hon.  AV.  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  of  Portland. 


The  first  and  greatest  employment  of  man  is  agriculture.  Upon 
it  all  else  depends.  The  myriad  wheels  and  spindles  of  manufac- 
ture await  its  products,  the  white  wings  of  commerce  bear  them  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  by  them  man  is  fed  and  clothed.  Blot 
out  agriculture  and  you  blot  out  civilization,  and  reduce  the  human 
race  to  a  few  scattered  tribes  of  savages,  less  enlightened  than 
the  American  Indians  at  the  discovery  of  this  continent. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  people  of  our 
State.  In  Maine  are  sixty-one  thousand  farms,  containing  six 
million  acres.  These  farms  are  valued  at  one  hundred  and  five 
million  dollars  ;  the  live  stock  upon  them  is  worth  twenty  million 
dollars  more,  and  their  product  for  1873 — the  agriculture  product 
of  Maine — is  estimated  at  thirty-six  and  one-half  millions.  But 
large  as  are  these  figures,  vast  as  are  the  products  of  our  soil, 
proud  as  we  all  are,  and  as  we  all  ought  to  be,  of  our  good  State, 
yet  let  us  question,  aye,  faithfully  question  ourselves  on  this 
subject.  Is  agriculture  in  Maine  to-day  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
li'on  ?  Are  its  methods  the  best  and  most  advanced  ?  Are  the 
products  of  our  farms,   either  in  quantity  or  quality,  what  they 
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ought  to  be,  what  they  might  easily  be  made  to  be  ?  And  last 
and  most,  is  there  .that  keen,  eager,  wide-awake  interest  in  farm- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  greater  portion  of  our  farmers  themselves, 
which  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer  and  the  shipper  give  to 
their  callings  and  which  is  a  condition  indispensable  to  success? 

These  questions  must  all  be  answered  No  I  and  of  this  foct  no 
persons  are  more  painfully  aware  than  the  intelligent  farmers  of 
Maine  themselves.  Indeed,  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  quiet  and 
peaceful  occupation  of  husbandry  is  the  most  serious  obstacle  in 
the  pathway  of  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  Maine.  Look  a 
moment  at  some  of  the  results  of  this  indifference  and  antipathy 
to  agriculture  I  Our  farming  villages  are  not  increasing  in  popu- 
lation, business  or  importance.  Most  of  our  farms,  especially  in 
the  older  counties,  are  worth  no  more  and  produce  no  more  to-day 
than  ten  years  ago.  In  some  places  adjoining  farms,  which 
twenty  years  gone  by  supported  two  families,  are  now  carried  on 
by  one,  with  one  set  of  buildings  vacant,  windows  boarded  up, — • 
all  lapsing  to  decay.  The  old  school-house  in  the  woods  which 
twenty  years  ago  rang  with  shouts  of  a  hundred  merry  children 
when  the  tasks  of  the  day  were  done,  is  replaced,  perhaps,  by  a 
larger,  more  imposing,  modern  structure  at  the  cross  roads,  but 
the  children  for  whom  the  school-house  is  built  have  dwindled  to 
a  score. 

And  the  youth  of  our  State,  where  are  they  ?  Few  indeed 
remain  on  the  old  homestead,  to  replace  with  the  vigor  of  their 
young  years  the  failing  strength  of  the  father  and  mother,  who 
have  reared  them.  They  swarm  like  bees  from  parent  hives,  and 
betake  themselves  to  our  larger  towns,  our  cities  and  to  the  broader 
fields  of  the  great  West,  too  often,  we  have  good  reason  to  fear, 
to  live  on  the  husks  they  would  have  scorned  at  home  ;  yet  for  all 
this  seldom  do  they  exhibit  the  good  sense  of  the  prodigal  son, 
and  return  to  their  father.  The  exodus  of  the  sons  of  Maine  is  so 
large  that  the  remark  "you  find  Maine  men  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,"  has  passed  into  an  adage.  In  most  cases  they  are  men 
of  whom  we  may  well  be  proud  ;  men  who  are  leaders  in  society, 
politics  and  business ;  men,  who  calling  into  action  the  vigor 
gained  on  our  rocky  hills,  and  in  our  northern  clime,  have  con- 
tributed in  large  measure  to  the  development  and  prosperity  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

Now  this  may  be  a  gain  to  our  nation,  considered  as  a  whole, 
it  is  most  assuredly  a  gain  to  these  new  communities  ;  but  what  is 
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tlieir  gain  is  our  loss,  and  we  must  look  at  this  question  as  men  of 
Maine,  from  the  stand-point  of  our  own  State.  .But  some  cautious 
people  say,  "  This  condition  of  thing's  is  all  true,  and  we  regret  it 
as  deeply  as  any  one,  but  is  it  prudent  to  admit  the  existence  of 
such  untoward  circumstances  even  to  ourselves?"  I  think  we 
have  pursued  this  prudent  policy  full  long  enough,  a  policy  about 
as  prudent  it  seems  to  me,  as  that  of  the  ostrich,  which  thrusting 
her  head  into  the  sand,  believes  no  one  can  see  her.  Evils,  I  am 
sure,  are  half  overcome  when  we  fairly  and  squarely  admit  their 
existence  and  full  magnitude  and  danger,  for  then,  not  till  then, 
can  we  confront  them  ;  then  only  can  we  seek  out  and  apply  the 
remedy. 

Is  there  a  remedy  for  the  decline  in  the  farming  districts  of 
Maine  ?  I  believe  there  is,  and  that  it  consists  chiefly  in  this  :  in 
making  farming  more  profitable  and  more  aUracHve,  since  surely  it 
is  in  quest  of  something  more  profitable  or  more  attractive  that  our 
young  men  and  maidens  have  deserted  our  farms.  The  line  of 
our  effort  then  is  plain.  What  shall  we  do  in  this  line  ?  How 
can  we  make  farming  profitable  and  attractive  ?  What  are  the 
best,  surest  and  simplest  means  to  this  end  ?  What  methods  will 
be  attended  with  the  most  lasting  and  beneficent  results  ?  These 
are  among  the  most  important  questions  now  pressing  upon  us. 
Tliesc  are  questions  for  you  agriculturists  of  Maine  to  answer. 
This  problem  is  especially  your  own  ;  and  it  is  to  you  that  the 
State  looks  for  a  practical  and  satisfactory  solution. 

Gentlemen,  if  we  can  believe  the  signs  of  the  times,  you  have 
already  commenced  to  solve  this  problem.  You  have  begun  to 
apply  the  principle  of  cooperation,  so  potent  in  other  industries,  to 
farming.  As  proof  of  this  I  cite  the  many  cheese  factories  and  dairy 
associations  which  have  sprung  into  existence  all  over  our  State 
within  the  last  two  years.  Indeed,  one  of  the  chief  labors  of  our 
Legislature  last  winter,  seemed  to  be  the  incorporation  of  those 
very  associations.  A  goodly  number  of  these  factories  are  now  in 
active  operation  and  are  proving  sources  of  wealth  to  the  districts 
in  which  they  are  located.  Our  farmers  are  also  beginning  to 
discard  some  of  the  old  time  crops  which  many  seem  to  raise  from 
force  of  habit,  and  without  regard  to  whether  they  are  profitable 
or  not ;  and  to  turn  their  attention  to  those  products,  especially 
of  the  garden  and  orchard,  which  command  the  quickest  sale  and 
the  highest  prices.  I  say  our  farmers  are  beginning  to  do  this, 
and  I  use  the  term  advisedly ;  for  it  is  only  here  and  there  a 
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farmer  is  to  be  found  who  devotes  his  time,  capital  and  energy  to 
those  crops  which  yield  the  largest  and  surest  returns. 

And  one  of  the  brightest  of  these  signs  of  the  times,  which  point 
to  the  progress  of  our  agricultural  interests,  is  the  association  of 
these  advanced  farmers  —  of  yourselves,  gentlemen  —  into  the 
"  Maine  State  Pomological  Society,"  a  society  whose  efforts  are 
directed  to  increasing  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  cultivated 
fruits  adapted  to  our  State,  and  therefore,  necessarily  to  increasing 
the  profits  of  farming.  Only  second  to  you  is  the  honored  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Portland,  an  association  of  gentlemen  of  this 
"beautiful  city  by  the  sea,"  who  have  found  time  in  the  midst  of 
the  pressing  and  wearing  cares  of  business  to  make  their  gardens 
a  little  paradise  of  fruits  and  flowers ;  thus  setting  a  valuable 
example  of  beauty  and  thrift,  which  has  been  felt  and  followed, 
not  only  in  Portland,  but  throughout  the  county  of  Cumberland. 

It  is  therefore  a  pleasure,  a  great  pleasure  to  me  gentlemen,  to 
meet  with  you  at  this  annual  gathering ;  for  your  meetings,  your 
consultations,  your  discussions,  all  tend  in  the  right  direction — to 
the  good  of  our  beloved  Commonwealth.  And  your  exhibition — 
this  brilliant  display  of  fruit  and  flowers — is  beautiful  and  luscious 
enough  to  impress  the  stranger  with  the  belief  that  they  were 
plucked  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  to  incite  our  own  citizens 
in  friendly  emulation,  to  plant  and  set  out  the  best  varieties  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  cultivate  them  in  the  best  manner,  that 
in  future  exhibitions  they  may  equal,  and  perchance  excel,  in 
some  varieties  at  least,  the  magnificent  specimens  of  the  exhibition 
of  1874. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  we  can  confer 
upon  the  State,  is  simply  to  make  farming  more  profitable  and 
more  attractive.  To  enlarge  and  improve  the  orchard  and  garden 
are  the  best  means  to  this  end.  And  it  is  for  this  you  are  met 
together ;  this  is  the  meaning  of  your  societies,  your  meetings, 
and  this  exhibition.  Every  well  wisher  to  his  State,  wishes  well 
to  you  ;  for  if  he  vpho  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where 
but  one  grew  before  is  a  benefactor  to  his  race,  most  surely  are 
those  benefactors  who  cause  fruit  to  ripen  and  flowers  to  bloom, 
where  all  was  waste  or  little  worth  before.  And  it  was  this  feel- 
ing, gentlemen, — my  good  wishes  for  your  good  societies — that 
betrayed  me  into  the  indiscretion  of  addressing  you  ;  for  I  could 
not  find  it  in  me  to  refuse  your  request,  though  so  poorly  fitted 
by  the  education  and  work  of  my  life,  to  instruct  or  advise  ex- 
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perienced  orchardists,  horticulturists  or  farmers.  And  these  good 
wishes  of  mine  are  my  only  excuse  for  being  here  on  this  occasion 
— an  excuse  which  I  hope  you  in  your  charity  will  deem  sufiS- 
cient ;  for  I  thought  that  though  I  might  neither  instruct  nor 
advise,  yet  if  I  could  say  a  timely  word  to  prove  more  clearly 
to  you  the  importance  of  the  cause  in  which  you  are  embarked, 
and  the  consideration  in  which  you  yourselves,  and  your  efforts 
are  held  by  men  of  other  pursuits  and  callings ;  if  in  a  word  I 
could  give  you  a  hearty  God  speed  in  your  honorable  endeavors,  I 
should  not  have  spoken  altogether  in  vain. 

My  personal  knowledge  of  orcharding  is  small  indeed,  and  is 
limited  to  a  single  experiment.  In  the  spring  of  1871  I  found 
nineteen  young  apple  trees  in  a  store  in  the  frontier  village  of 
Caribou  in  Aroostook  county.  They  were  the  unsold  remnants 
of  a  stock  of  trees,  which  the  store-keeper  had  disposed  of,  and 
presented  a  somewhat  scraggly  appearance,  I  ascertained  that 
they  were  Crabs  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  further  that  the 
latter  variety  had  been  improved  from  the  Crab  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  There  were  two  facts  about  these  trees — all  were 
hard}'^ — all  were  northern.  These  facts  were  conclusive;  for 
though  I  knew  but  little  about  pomology,  I  knew  I  wanted  trees 
to  stand  a  hard,  northern  climate.  I  bought  the  trees  for  a  trifle 
— they  being  a  left  over  lot — and  my  friend  and  co-laborer,  Mr. 
Jacob  Ilardison,  and  I  lashed  them  on  our  backs,  and  mounting 
our  horses,  rode  in  with  them  through  the  woods,  in  a  storm  of 
sleet  and  rain  to  New  Sweden, 

We  set  out  the  trees  in  a  clearing  on  the  public  lot,  where  the 
primeval  forest  grew  the  year  before,  enclosed  them  with  a  fence 
of  cedar  logs,  kept  the  weeds  away,  and  now  and  then  threw 
around  them  a  liberal  supply  of  dressing.  The  result  is  that 
every  tree  lived  and  flouished,  and  this  year  many  have  blossomed 
and  give  good  promise  of  fruit.  Another  result  followed,  and 
this  was  the  one  I  had  hoped  for ;  the  Swedes,  seeing  these  trees 
live  and  thrive,  bought  and  set  out  apple  trees  of  the  hardier 
varieties,  and  to-day  on  a  large  number  of  the  clearings  of  our 
Swedish  settlement  are  the  respectable  beginnings  of  orchards. 

Now  this  sole  experiment  of  mine  illustrates  a  fundamental  fact 
in  pomology,  A  fact  which  must  be  known  to  you  all,  but  which 
nevertheless  can  not  be  too  often  repeated  aud  dwelt  upon. 
The  fact  is  this.  Plant  those  trees  and  only  those  that  are  adapted 
to  the  climate  and  soil  of  your  farm.     If  you  follow  this  precept, 
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it  IS  time,  yon  have  done  but  little  towards  a  flourisliing  orchard, 
since  the  price  of  a  good  orchard  like  the  price  of  liberty,  is 
"eternal  vigilance";  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  if  you  do  not  fol- 
low this  precept  your  orchard  will  be  a  failure  from  the  start,  and 
no  amount  of  after  care,  culture  and  thought  can  possibly  make 
a  success  of  it. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  the  climate  of  Maine  is  a  hard  climate, 
and  the  soil  in  general  a  hard  soil ;  that  we  produce  hardy  horses, 
hardy  cattle  and  hardy  men  and  women,  too,  and  that  the  fruits 
adapted  to  our  State  are  the  hardy  varieties. 

The  fruit  that  flourishes  best  in  Maine  is  the  apple.  This  is  for- 
tunate, for  the  apple  is  the  most  valuable  and  important  of  fruits. 
Whether  we  regard  the  amount  and  value  of  the  crop,  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  raised,  the  extensive  portion  of  the  globe  adapted 
to  its  culture,  its  fitness  for  transpoi'tation,  the  length  of  time  it 
may  be  kept,  or  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  it  is  put,  the  apple 
stands  forth  among  fruits  like  iron  among  metals — King. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  apple  has  held  this  proud  position. 
Surely  nothing  but  an  apple  could  have  enticed  mother  Eve  to  her 
ruin.  It  was  a  golden  apple,  inscribed  "To  the  Fairest,"  that 
the  goddess  Discord  threw  into  the  banquet  of  the  gods,  and  this 
apple  was  the  cause  of  dissensions  between  Juno,  Minerva  and 
Venus,  which  shook  high  Heaven  ;  hence  the  Trojan  war,  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  and  those  immortal  poems  the  lUiad  and  the 
Odyssey.  And  when  great  Jove,  father  of  gods  and  men,  wedded 
Juno,  Queen  of  Heaven,  Tellus  goddess  of  the  Earth,  brought  the 
choicest  product  of  our  world  to  the  nuptials,  as  a  wedding  gift — 
and  this  choicest  gift  of  Earth  was  what  ? — branches  bearing  the 
golden  apples  of  Hesperides. 

The  labor  question  is  one  of  prime  importance  to  the  farmers  of 
Maine.  Intelligent,  reliable  labor  at  fair  wages  is  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  on  the  farms  of  our  State.  Farmers  of  Maine,  is 
there  anything  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  good  help  in  the  house, 
or  a  good  hand  in  the  field,  at  wages  you  can  afford  to  pay,  or  for 
that  matter,  even  at  wages  you  cannot  afford  to  pay  ?  Why,  a 
young  farmer  said  to  me,  the  other  day,  that  it  was  not  half  as 
hard  to  get  a  wife  as  it  was  to  get  a  good  servant  girl. 

The  inventive  genius  of  America  which  has  produced  our  im- 
proved agricultural  implements,  helps  us  in  part  out  of  this  diflS- 
culty.  And  our  mowing,  reaping  and  threshing  machines,  our 
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horse-rake  and  tedder,  horse-hoe  and  pitchfork,  subsoil-ploughs 
and  cultivators,  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  miany.  Still, 
the  difficulty,  in  great  measure  remains,  and  stares  us  in  the  face 
to-day — the  great  need  of  txustworthy  labor  at  fair  wages  on  the 
farms  of  Maine. 

Tlie  course  for  our  farmers  to  pursue,  then,  is  clearly  this,  to 
raise  those  crops  which  give  the  largest  returns  with  the  least 
amount  of  manual  labor.  The  products  of  the  orchard  and  gar- 
den are  these  very  crops.  Experience  proves  this  so  satisfactorily 
that  it  needs  no  argument. 

As  a  single  illustration  I  point  to  the  town  of  Cape  Elizabeth, 
a  town  that  has  become  rich  within  a  score  of  years,  in  great  part 
from  vine  fruits  and  garden  vegetables ;  although  its  farms  are 
being  continually  drained  of  their  laborers  by  the  demands  of  our 
shipping,  fisheries,  manufactories  and  the  varied  inducements  and 
attractions  of  the  city  of  Portland. 

But  while  admitting  that  valuable  products  maybe  raised  in  the 
garden  and  orchard  with  comparatively  little  labor,  it  may  be 
objected  that  these  crops  require  great  skill,  calculation  and  per- 
severance. True  !  But  are  we  not  Yankees  ?  Are  we  not  Maine 
Yankees  ?  Are  not  these  qualities, — skill,  calculation  persever- 
ance— the  very  ones  on  which  we  plume  ourselves  ?  Let  us  put 
them  into  practical  operation  among  our  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  old  saw  has  it,  "  Calculation  is  better  than  hard  work."  Let 
us  try  the  truth  of  this  on  our  farms. 

What  is  the  condition  of  our  orchards  to-day  ?  A  drive  through 
almost  any  section  of  our  State  \^ill  convince  us  that  it  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  number  of  thriving  young  orchards,  though 
increasing,  is  still  limited ;  on  many  farms  the  old  natural  fruit 
trees  of  our  grandfathers  are  the  only  ones  to  be  seen  ;  in  some 
places  most  of  these  are  dead  and  gone,  and  the  few  survivors, 
standing  with  decayed  trunks  and  withered  branches  serve  chiefly 
as  monuments  to  mark  the  spot  where  once  an  orchard  existed. 
The  result  is,  that  in  some  j'ears  Maine  does  not  raise  apples 
enough  for  her  own  consumption,  but  is  compelled  to  import  them 
from  the  new  and  distant  State  of  Michigan.  This  too,  when 
there  is  no  State  in  our  Union,  and,  I  believe,  no  spot  on  the 
globe,  better  fitted  by  soil  and  climate  for  apple  culture  than  the 
State  of  Maine. 

Apples  raised  in  southern  climes  are  corky  and  tasteless,  while 
those  grown  on  our  rocky  hills  and  tossed  by  our  northern  blasts 
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are  nearly  perfection  in  juice  and  flavor.  In  this  the  apple  but 
illustrates  a  universal  law  of  nature.  The  farther  north  anything 
can  be  successfully  raised,  be  it  fruit  or  grass,  or  grain  or  cattle, 
or  horses  or  men,  the  stronger,  firmer,  hardier  and  better  the  crop 
will  be.  And  this  is  a  good  law  for  the  inhabitants  of  harden- 
ing New  England  to  reflect  upon,  at  least  before  emigrating  to 
the  enervating  southwest. 

In  increasing  the  orchards  of  Maine,  we  need  not  fear  that  their 
products  will  overstQck  the  market.  Apples  can  easily  be  sent 
from  any  portion  of  the  State  to  Portland,  and  Portland  is  so 
situated  that  it  commands  the  markets  of  both  England  and 
America.  Our  railroads  and  lines  of  coast-wise  steamers  give  us 
direct  and  intimate  communication  with  all  business  centers  of 
our  own  country,  while  during  six  months  of  the  year  two  first- 
class  ocean  steamships  will  hereafter  leave  our  port  every  week 
for  England.  These  ships  commence  their  trips  in  November,  the 
best  time  for  the  exportation  of  our  fruit. 

In  1872  the  apple  crop  of  Maine  was  one  of  unusual  abundance, 
and  a  single  dealer  in  our  city,  William  Allen,  Esq.,  shipped  to 
England  five  thousand  barrels  of  apples.  The  entire  export  was 
somewhat  greater,  and  from  it  our  fruit-growers  received  twenty 
thousand  ■  dollars.  The  Maine  apples  are  highly  esteemed  in 
England,  and  every  barrel  sent  out  one  year,  will  create  a  demand 
for  ten  the  next,  and  the  English  market  is  comparatively  un- 
limited. The  best  varieties  for  export  are  the  Baldwin  and  the 
Russet. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  packing.  Use  fresh,  new  bar- 
rels ;  pack  the  bottom  row  of  apples  in  regular  circles,  one  inside 
the  other,  stems  down.  This  is  the  end  that  will  be  opened,  and 
this  mode  of  packing  will  cause  the  apples  to  present  a  fair  and 
regular  appearance.  Of  course  no  Maine  farmer  need  be  told  that 
this  top  row  must  not  be  deaconed.  Shake  the  apples  well  into 
place  as  you  fill  up  the  barrel ;  moderately  round  them  up  on  the 
top,  and  screw  down  the  head  with  the  Ames  barrel  header.  This 
is  a  screw  advantageously  adapted  to  pressing  barrel  heads  into 
place,  costs  but  a  trifle,  and  is  the  best  machine  for  the  purpose. 
Apples  packed  in  this  way  will  be  kept  firmly  in  place,  and  can 
be  transported  without  any  danger  of  being  bruised. 

It  would  be  well  for  apple  growers  to  sort  their  fruit  into  three 
grades^  Use  No.  3  entirely  for  cider  or  feeding  out  to  cattle, 
cattle.     No.  2  should  comprise  the  medium  qualities,  and  No.  1 
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the  sound,  smooth  fruit,  entirely  free  from  worm  holes  and  blemi- 
ishes.  The  export  and  sale  of  the  apple  will  be  largely  facilitated 
if  packers  will  establish  these  grades  and  adhere  honestly  to 
them.  A  large  fruit  dealer  in  our  city  informs  me  that  he  will- 
ingly gives  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  barrel  extra  for  apples 
grown  and  packed  by  the  Messrs.  Perley  of  Naples  and  Bridgton, 
because  their  fruit  is  known,  and  the  quality  can  be  relied  on ; 
and  that  he  never  thinks  of  opening  a  barrel  of  their  apples  for 
inspection  any  more  than  he  would  a  barrel  of  granulated  sugar. 

May  we  not  reach  this  high  standard  for  all  Maine  apples? 
Then  No.  1  or  No.  2  apples  of  any  variety  could  be  sold  by  the 
hundred  or  thousand  barrels,  without  further  inspection,  precisely 
as  No.  1  and  No.  2  mackerel  are  sold. 

The  freight  on  apples  from  Portland  to  Liverpool  is  fifty  cents 
per  barrel ;  from  Boston  seventy-five  cents,  and  from  New  York 
one  dollar,  all  in '  gold.  This  gives  Portland  an  advantage  of 
twenty-five  cents  a  barrel  over  Boston,  and  fifty  cents  a  barrel 
over  New  York  ;  an  advantage  we  surely  should  appreciate  and 
improve. 

Gentlemen,  whether  we  take  into  consideration  the  general  im- 
portance of  fruit  culture,  its  relation  to  the  labor  question,  the 
adaptability  of  Maine  to  many  varieties,  especially  the  apple,  the 
profit  of  the  crop,  the  unlimited  market  open  to  us,  or  the  charm 
which  the  orchard  and  garden  throw  around  the  farmer's  cottage, 
we  are  alike  convinced  that  your  work  is  one  of  great  value  to 
yourselves,  and  of  significance  to  Maine,  especially  at  this  present 
time,  when  apples  are  imported  into  this  apple  State.  I  hope  and 
believe,  that  the  garden  and  orchard  of  every  pomologist  and  hor- 
ticulturist present  will  be  a  model  for  all  the  country  round  about 
his  residence ;  and  that  each  will  help  on  the  good  cause  in  his 
community. 

But  this  isolated,  individual  action  is  not  sufiBcient.  Man  is  a 
social  being.  "In  union  is  strength,"  Our  State  needs  your 
united,  concerted  action.  You,  yourselves,  need  the  stimulus  of 
these  meetings,  discussions  and  exhibitions,  where  the  wrong  is 
corrected,  the  right  strengthened,  and  where  the  experience  of 
each  becomes  the  property  of  all. 

The  State,  and  yourselves,  gentlemen,  need  just  such  societies 
as  you  have  formed.  I  bid  you  grow  not  weary  in  well  doing,  but 
go  on  until  our  farm-houses  are  surrounded  by  tasteful  gardens, 
and  embowered  with  choice  and  well  kept  fruit  trees  ;  until  Maine 
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takes  her  true  position  as  the  great  apple  growing  State  of  our 
country ;  until  the  apple  becomes  one  of  our  leading  exports  and 
sources  of  wealth,  and  until  a  goodly  portion  of  our  young  men 
and  maidens  stand  by  the  farm,  and  find  pleasure  and  profit  on  the 
old  homestead. 

There  is  enough  to  do  in  Maine  to  call  into  fullest  activity  the 
energies  of  every  son  and  daughter  of  the  Pine  Tree  State.  Maine 
is  a  State  of  imperial  resources.  Develop  these,  and  Maine  be- 
comes an  empire  State. 

The  decade  ending  in  18T0,  was  indeed  a  dark  period  ;  then,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  history  Maine  lost  in  population.  The  out- 
look is  brighter  now.  A  valuable  stream  of  immigration  has  begun 
to  flow  in  upon  us  ;  the  principle  of  co-operation  is  being  advan- 
tageously applied  to  farming;  your  own  labors  are  making  our 
farms  more  pleasant  and  profitable  places  to  dwell  upon  ;  our 
quarries  of  slate,  lime  and  granite — the  very  cliffs  of  our  rock- 
bound  State — are  proving  inexhaustible  mines  of  wealth;  our 
rivers,  leaping  from  the  lakes  to  the  ocean,  with  the  power  of  a 
million  horse,  no  longer  run  all  wild  and  free,  but  are  fast  being 
harnessed  to  the  wheel ;  and  the  ships  of  Maine,  ships  whose 
timbers  are  cut  in  our  forests,  and  whose  keels  are  laid  on  our 
coast,  plow  every  sea,  and  bear  the  flag  of  the  republic  to  the 
shores  of  every  commercial  nation  on  the  globe. 

Sons  and  daughters  of  Maine,  let  us  work  and  pray  here,  on 
the  soil  where  we  were  born,  near  the  graves  of  our  sires,  by  the 
hearth-stones  of  our  childhood,  surrounded  and  cheered  by  the 
friends  and  scenes  of  our  youth, — and  surely  God  will  bless  us 
and  the  Commonwealth. 


The  Annual  Meeting 

of  the  Society,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  was  held  on  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  Thursday,  (Sept.  24,)  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  the  By-Laws.  The  list  of  ofiBcers  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  appears  in  another  part  of  this  report.  It  was  voted 
that  the  annual  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Executive  Committee 
should  be  presented  at  the  winter  meeting. 

Voled,  That  the  thanks  of  the  society  be  tendered  to  Hon.  W. 
W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  for  his  address  at  the  present  annual  exhibition, 
and  that  he  be  presented  with  a  certificate  of  life  membership. 
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Voled,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  the  Port- 
land Horticultural  Society  and  the  citizens  of  Portland,  for  their 
generous  cooperation  and  assistance  during  this  exhibition. 

Fo^e(7,. That  the  thanks  of  tiie  Society  be  tendered  to  the  press 
of  the  city  for  courtesies  extended. 

Voled,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  Grand  Trunk,  Portland  and  Rochester  and  Portland 
and  Ogdensburg  Railroads,  Portland  and  Bangor  and  Lake  Sebago 
steamers,  for  reduction  of  fares  to  the  exhibition. 

Voled,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  the  mayor 
and  city  government  of  Portland,  for  the  facilities  afforded  for 
holding  this  exhibition. 

An  invitation  was  presented  by  the  Portland  Horticultural 
Society  to  this  Society  to  partake  of  a  fruit  supper  at  Reception 
Hall  on  Friday  evening,  which  was  accepted. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  Augusta  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  January 
1875. 

The  Fruit  Supper.* 

"One  of  the  most  pleasant  episodes  of  the  exhibition  was  the 
fruit  supper  tendered  by  the  members  of  the  Portland  Horticul- 
tural Society  to  the  menibers  of  the  Maine  Pomological  Society. 
The  tables  were  set  in  Reception  Hall,  and  were  loaded  with  a 
profusion  of  the  choicest  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  exhibition  as 
well  as  those  contributed  by  the  owners  of  the  best  gardens  in  the 
city.  There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  plates  laid  upon 
two  tables  running  lengthwise  of  the  hall,  and  one  running  across 
the  east  end  and  extending  to  some  distance  beyond  the  others, 
forming  buttresses  at  the  corners. 

At  half-past  eight  the  Portland  Society  and  their  guests  took 
seats  about  the  tables.  T.  C.  Ilersey,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Port- 
land Society,  called  upon  Hon,  George  T.  Davis  to  preeide,  who 
on  taking  the  chair  called  on  Rev,  J.  A.  Varney  of  North  Vassal- 
boro'  to  invoke  the  Divine  blessing,  after  which  Mr.  Davis  invited 
those  about  the  tables  to  partake  of  the  fruit  before  them.  A  half 
hour  was  devoted  to  this  part  of  the  programme.  Mr.  Davis  then 
rose,  and  as  he  did  so  the  company  collected  towards  the  part  of 
the  hall  where  he  stood,  to  listen  to  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  in- 
structive and  genial  speeches  it  was  ever  our  privilege  to  listen 


*  CondeDfied  from  the  reports  published  ia  the  Portland  daily  papers. 
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to,  Mr.  Davis  noted  the  growth  of  fruit  culture  in  Massachusetts 
and  Maine,  saying  that  in  1812  the  Massachusetts  Ilorticultural 
Society's  catalogue  embraced  but  four  varieties  of  pears.  Mr. 
Davis  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  the  culture  of 
fruit  and  flowers  upon  those  who  engage  in  it.  At  their  conclu- 
sion, the  remarks  of  Mr.  Davis  were  warmly  applauded. 

Z.  A.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  of  EastTurner,  President  of  the  State  Society, 
was  next  called  upon.  His  remarks  were  devoted  principally  to 
the  growth  of  apple  culture  in  the  State.  He  closed  by  warmly 
thanking  the  Portland  Society  and  Portland  gentlemen  for  their 
generosity  and  courtesy  to  the  Society  he  represented. 

T.  C.  Ilersey,  Esq.,  noted  the  growth  of  fruit  and  flower  culture 
in  Portland.  In  1859,  he  said,  there  were  but  two  graperies  and 
two  green-houses  in  the  city  ;  now  there  were  scores.  He  thought 
that  the  tide  was  again  setting  towards  the  farms  in  Maine.  For- 
merlj'  young  men  from  the  country  left  the  larms  for  the  city,  but 
now  city  young  men  are  going  to  Maine  farms.  lie  could  name 
ten  young  men  from  Portland  who  had  taken  farms  in  Maine  within 
a  year  or  two.  He  thought  the  State  should  be  more  liberal  to- 
wards agricultural  societies. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  was  called  upon  by  Mr.  Hersey. 
After  a  few  humorous  remarks  respecting  his  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, Mr.  Thomas  proceeded  to  notice  the  varied  resources  of 
Maine,  and  closed  his  interesting  remarks  by  urging  upon  Maine 
people  the  duty  of  honestly  standing  up  for  the  good  old  Slate. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Weston,  of  Bangor,  said  that  whatever  reputation  he 
had  obtained  as  a  fruit  culturist  was  due  to  the  interest  awakened 
in  the  subject  by  the  Portland  Horticultural  Society,  years  ago, 
when  he  practiced  medicine  in  this  city.  Dr.  Weston  also  gave 
some  very  interesting  reminiscences  and  facts  in  relation  to  the 
Bangor  Horticultural  Society. 

Hon.  George  F,  Talbot  was  next  called  on.  He  said  he  always 
had  had  a  taste  for  horticulture  and  fruit  culture,  but  had  never 
had  opportunity  to  gratify  it.  He  hoped,  however,  that  some  time 
in  the  future,  in  the  world  beyond,  those  forbidden  to  gratify  such 
pure  inclinations  in  this  life,  would  have  broad  acres  and  ample 
leisure.  Mr.  Talbot  noted  the  fact,  that  despite  our  short  sum- 
mers, we  had  before  us  perfect  fruits  and  flowers ;  more  perfect 
than  can  be  found  in  more  propitious  climates.  He  then  fell  back 
upon  the  apple  as  the  best  of  all  fruits.  Early  in  the  history  of 
our  race  he  felt  that  the  apple  got  a  bad  name,  but  regained  its 
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reputation  when  a  ripe  one  fell  and  discovered  to  Newton  the  law 
of  gravitation.    His  remarks  were  greeted  witlf  frequent  applause. 

Further  remarks  were  made  by  George  B.  Sawyer  of  Wiscasset, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Society ;  Hon.  John  Lynch,  Hon.  G.  W. 
Woodman,  Henry  McLaughlin,  Esq.,  of  Bangor,  John  Neal,  Esq., 
Rev.  Mr.  Varney  of  North  Vassalboro',  and  others. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hersey,  the  thanks  of  the  Portland  Society 
was  tendered  to  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society  for  coufer- 
ing  upon  our  citizens  the  benefit  of  the  exhibition. 

Among  the  gentlemen  present  were  Mayor  Wescott,  ex-Mayors 
Thomas,  Stevens  and  Kingsbury,  H.  B.  M.  Consul  Murray,  Judge 
Goddard,  Gen.  Anderson,  Messrs.  H.  P.  Storer,  P.  H.  Brown,  C.  P. 
Kimball,  Daniel  Emery,  II.  N.  Jose,  G.  W.  True,  C.  E.  Jose,  John 
Porteous,  J.  S.Bedlow,  H.  L  Robinson,  H.  W,  Hersey,  A.  K.  Shurt- 
leff",  E.  H.  Elwell,  J.  C.  Proctor,  S.  B.  Beckett,  and  many  others." 

Details  of  the  ExriiBiiiON. 

The  exhibition  differed  from  that  of  the  preceding  year  in  being 
made  up  entirely  of  products  of  our  own  State,  while  the  preced- 
ing one,  at  Bangor,  embraced  large  collections  of  specimen  fruits 
from  the  western  and  southern  States.  These  foreign  specimens 
are  to  be  regarded  as  excluded  in  any  comparisons  which  may 
incidentally  be  made  between  the  two  exhibitions,  for  the  purpose 
of  noting  the  progress  of  the  Society,  or  the  characteristics  of  the 
respective  seasons  as  affecting  the  fruit  product  of  the  State. 

The  display  of  apples  and  pears  was  very  extensive  and  com- 
plete, embracing  the  leading  varieties  cultivated,  and  well  repre- 
senting tlie  different  fruit-growing  districts  of  the  State.  But  it 
is  worthy  of  note,  that,  owing  to  the  backwardness  of  the  season, 
the  winter  and  late  autumn  varieties  were  not  nearly  as  fully 
developed  or  as  highly  colored  as  those  exhibited  at  Bangor  a 
week  earlier  in  the  season  of  1873.*  In  fact,  the  best  growth  and 
development  of  our  winter  fruits  took  place  at  a  much  later  period 
than  usual,  and  the  later  autumn  weather  was  so  favorable  that 
the  apple  crop,  when  harvested,  proved  to  be  the  largest  for 
many  years.  It  is  believed  that  the  yield  of  pears  was  some- 
what less  than  in  1873. 

*Tbi8  peculiarity  was  more  marked  on  and  near  the  seaboard  than  in  the  interior  ; 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  prevalence  of  foggy  weather  and  easterly  winds 
in  the  first  named  section.  The  same  causes  doubtless  led  to  the  comparative  failure  of 
the  open  air  grapes  by  rot  and  mildew  in  the  shore  counties.  In  some  instances  plums 
were  similarly  a£feoted. 
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In  respect  to  native  grapes,  the  exhibition  was  as  far  inferior  as 
was  the  production,  in  this  State,  to  that  of  1873.  Foreign  grapes 
were  shown  in  great  abundance  and  excellent  condition.  Plums 
were  shown  in  considerable  variety  and  of  superior  quality,  but 
not  equalling  the  exceptionally  fine  exhibition  in  this  department 
at  Bangor.  I  am  hot  fully  advised  whether  the  difference  was 
attributable  to  a  less  favorable  season  or  to  the  location  of  the 
exhibition.  Of  the  miscellaneous  articles  embraced  in  the  schedule 
as  being  related  to  pomological  and  horticultural  pursuits,  there 
was  a  varied  and  interesting  display.  Garden  vegetables  intro- 
duced as  a  department  of  our  exhibition  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  were  represented  by  numerous  and  very  choice  specimens, 
mostly  the  product  of  Cumberland  county. 

The  exhibition  of  cut  flowers,  flowering  and  foliage  plants, 
shrubs,  ferns,  floral  decorations,  &c.,  exceeded  in  its  extent, 
variety  and  brilliancy,  our  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  far 
surpassed  any  exhibition  previously  made  in  the  State.  It  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  list  of  entries  that  in  addition  to  the 
numerous  specimens  and  collections  from  the  conservatories,  gar- 
dens and  green-houses  of  Portland  and  its  vicinity,  there  were 
extensive  collections  from  Bangor,  Monroe,  (Waldo  county)  and 
Winthrop,  and  creditable  exhibitions  from  other  distant  points. 
Many  elegant  specimens  were  sent  in  for  the  decoration  of  the 
K%11  and  not  put  upon  the  entry  books. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  an  elevated  circular  table  covered 
Trith  potted  plants,  &c.,  from  the  extensive  green-houses  of  J.  A. 
Dirwanger  of  Portland,  and  radiating  from  this  in 'every  direction 
were  other  tables,  half  of  whi^h  w-ere  filled  exclusively  with  plants 
and  flowers,  while  on  the  others  were  about  two  thousand  plates 
of  fruit — the  collections  from  the  several  counties  being  arranged 
separately.  Still  other  tables  around  the  sides  of  the  hall  were 
devoted  to  vegetables,  rustic  work,  miscellaneous  articles,  and 
additional  collections  of  fruits.  The  cut  flowers,  numbering  not 
far  from  two  thousand  bottles,  were  placed  on  elevated  racks  upon 
the  stage.* 

The  arrangement  of  the  fruit  by  counties,  was  not  only  con- 
venient and  instructive,  by  affording  the  means  for  comprehensive 

*  Stereoscopio  views,  showing  tho  arrangement  of  the  hall  from  five  dififerent  positions, 
were  very  successfully  taken  by  Messrs.  Dupee  &  Co.,  Photographers  of  Portland,  copies 
of  which  were  secured  by  many  members  as  souvenirs  of  the  exhibition,  and  a  few  copies 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  for  disposal. 
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examination  and  accurate  comparison,  but  it  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  new  and  important  features  of  the  premium  list, 
designed  to  elicit  competition  not  onl3'  between  the  different  coun- 
ties but  also  between  the  fruit  growers  of  each  county  separately. 
With  this  addition,  and  the  insertion  of  a  larger  number  of  pre- 
miums for  single  named  varieties,  the  general*  features  of  the  pre- 
mium list  of  the  preceding  j'car  were  retained.  There  was  also  the 
addition  of  the  schedule  for  garden  vegetables,  as  before  stated, 
and  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  miscellaneous  department, 
togetlier  with  .several  special  premiums  offered  by  individuals — 
of  all  wliich  the  details  will  sufficiently  appear  by  the  list  of  awards 
hereafter  given. 

Entries. 

The  principal  entries  were  as  follows  : 

Joseph  Taylor,  Belgrade,  general  exhibition  of  apples,  also 
specific  collections  of  same,  and  single  dishes,  as  follows :  R.  I. 
Greening,  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  Roxbury  Russet,  Ilubbardston 
Nonsuch,  Jewett's  Fine  Red,  Porter,  King  of  Tompkins  County, 
Williams'  Favorite,  Yellow  Bellflower  and  crab  apples. 

J.  C.  Taylor,  Belgrade,  general  exhibition  of  apples. 

George  W.  Woodman,  Portland,  twenty-two  varieties  of  pears, 
as  follows:  Rosteizer,  Seckel,  Kirtland,  Winter- Nelis,  Buffum, 
Goodale,  Doyenne  Boussock,  llowell.  Belle  Lucrative,  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  Lawrence,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Swan's 
Orange,  Sheldon,  Bartlett,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Vicar  of  Winklield, 
Beurre  Clairg^au,  Flemish  Beauty  and  Beurre  d'Amalis ;  also 
several  varieties  of  plums,  apples  and  vegetables. 

F.  M.  AVoodward,  Winthrop,  twelve  varieties  of  apples,  viz : 
Somerset,  Gravenstein,  Paradise  Sweet,  Harvey,  Ilubbardston 
Nonsuch,  King  of  Tompkins  County,  Baldwin,  Seek-no-further, 
Maiden's  Blush,  Northern  Spy,  Red  Astrachan,  Moses  Wood. 

Alfred  Smith,  Monmouth,  general  exhibition  of  apples,  embrac- 
ing thirty  or  more  varieties,  also  specific  collections,  and  single 
dishes  of  substantially  the  same  varieties  as  named  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Joseph  Taylor ;  also  ornamental  dish  of  fruit,  and  twenty 
varieties  of  pears,  including  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Flemish 
Beaut}',  Glout  Morceau,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Marie  Louise, 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  &c. 

Ilenry  Ingalls,  Wiscasset,  twenty-two  varieties  of  standard 
apples,  twenty-six  varieties  of  pears,  several  varieties  of  plums. 
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eleven  varieties  of  foi'eign  grapes,  also  native  and  hybrid  grapes 
grown  both  in  the  open  air  and  under  glass.  This  was  the  most 
extensive  of  the  amateur  collections,  embracing  more  classes  of 
fruit  than  any  other  collection  exhibited.  The  apples  embraced  in 
this  were  about  the  same  as  those  named  in  collections  before 
mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  Alexander,  Wagener,  Minister, 
Mother,  and  some  others. 

Samuel  Rolfe,  Portland,  twenty-four  varieties  of  pears,  as  fol- 
lows: Bartlett,  Beurre  Hardy,  Seckel,  Buffum,  Ilowell,  Fulton, 
Andrews,  Beurre  Diel,  Belle  Lucrative,  Clapp's  Favorite,  De 
Tongres,  Golden  Beurre,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Beurre  Gris  de  Iliver, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Beurre  d'  Anjou,  Doyenne  Sieville,  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre  Lange- 
lier,  Colmer  de  Aremberg,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  and  one  unknown, 

Atherton  Brothers,  Ilallowell,  general  exhibition  of  apples  and 
specific  collections,  embracing  a  great  number  of  varieties,  includ- 
ing the  best  native  varieties  and  several  promising  seedlings  of 
their  own  production. 

G.  B.  Sawyer,  Wiscasset,  ten  varieties  of  apples,  ten  of  pears, 
and  five  of  grapes,  foreign  and  native. 

G.  W.  Rich,  Portland,  three  varieties  pears,  two  of  apples,  also 
dahlias  and  autumn  leaves. 

Edward  Gould,  Portland,  Bartlett  pears,  and  four  varieties  of 
plums. 

F.  W.  Ritchie,  Winterport,  general  exhibition  of  apples. 

S.  S.  Low,  Bangor,  seven  varieties  of  plums,  viz  :  Low's  Seed- 
ling, Green  Gage,  Jefferson,  Columbia,  Prince's  Imperial  Gage, 
Washington  and  Coombs,  also  Clapp's  Favorite  pears. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Weston,  Bangor,  five  varieties  of  pears,  a  dish  of 
Lombard  plums,  and  a  very  fine  collection  of  foreign  grapes. 

S.  C.  Harlow,  Bangor,  an  extensive  general  exhibition  of  apples 
with  specific  collections  and  single  varieties.     Z.  A.  Gilbert,  East 
Turner,  the   same.      J.    0.    Mower,    Greene,    the   same.      Lorea 
Adahis,  East  Wilton,  the  same.     Albert  Noyes,  Bangor,  the  same,    ' 
also  several  varieties  of  pears  and  fitie  collection  of  gladioli. 

J.  Pope  &  Son,  Manchester,  specific  collections  of  apples. 

Philip  H.  Brown,  Portland,  a  great  variety  of  bouquets,  cut 
flowers,  and  green-house  plants ;  collections  of  foreign  grapes  ; 
tomatoes,  peppers  and  egg  plants. 

George  Jewett,  Portland,  thirteen  varieties  of  pears. 

J.  Maxwell,  Portland,  ten  varieties  of  pears,  three  of  grapes. 
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n.  P.  Storer,  Portland,  ten  varieties  of  pears,  and  a  choice  col- 
lection of  plums  and  foreign  grapes. 

Andrew  S.  Sawyer,  Cape  Elizabeth,  foreign  grapes  and  vege- 
tables. 

J.  B.  Coyle,  Deering,  general  exhibition  of  apples. 

Patrick  Duffey,  gardener  for  Hon.  J.  B.  Brown,  Portland,  ex- 
hibited a  fine  collection  of  green-house  plapts,  cut  flowers,  and 
bouquets,  also  ten  varieties  of  apples,  ten  varieties  of  pears,  for- 
eign grapes,  and  a  great  variety  of  vegetables. 

Calvin  Spaulding,  Ilallowell,  fourteen  varieties  of  apples,  six  of 
pears,  and  five  of  plums. 

L.  J.  Perkins,  Deering,  thirteen  varieties  of  pears,  foreign  grapes 
and  apples. 

Thomas  Phillips,  gardener  for  T.  C.  Tlersey,  Portland,  ten  varie- 
ties of  pears,  collections  of  foreign  grapes,  pot  plants,  roses  and 
vegetables. 

Henry  McLaughlin,  Bangor,  twenty  varieties  of  pears,  eight 
varieties  of  apples,  seedling  pears  "Eastern  Belle"  and  "Indian 
Queen;"  also,  for  Miss  A.  E.  Ilardy  of  Bangor,  oil  paintings  of 
last  named  two  varieties. 

S.  L.  Goodale,  Saco,  general  collection  of  apples  and  pears. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stanley,  Winthrop,  floral  designs,  flowers  and 
plants. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  autumn  and  winter  apples,  three  varieties 
of  grapes,  dish  fruit,  cut  flowers,  roses,  asters,  pansies,  zinnias, 
phlox  Drummondii,  petunias,  everlasting  flowers,  collection  of 
flower  seeds,  &c. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Farnsworth,  Portland,  everlasting  flowers,  312  bottles 
cut  flowers,  pansies,  stocks,  pinks,  zinnias,  &c.  (Amateur  collec- 
tion.) 

Messrs.  C.  F.  Bryant,  J.  Vickery  and  J.  A.  Dirwanger,  florists, 
of  Portland,  each  exhibited  large  collections  of  green-house  plants, 
ferns,  cut  flowers,  bouquets,  &c. 

Miss  Mattie  Colcord,  Portland,  ferns,  flowers  and  floral  designs, 
also,  six  varieties  of  fruit  jellies.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Jackson,  Portland, 
plants  and  flowers.  A.  M.  Baker,  Deering,  Clapp's  Favorite  pears. 
J.  G.  Warren,  Deering,  Marblehcad  squashes.  J.  S.  Bedlovv,  Port- 
land, five  entries  of  pears  and  plums.  E.  C.  Andrews,  Portland, 
pears.  J.  R.  Thompson,  Portland,  plums.  Albert  Burns,  Port- 
land, plums.  Mrs.  II.  Radford,  Portland,  roses.  S.  P.  Balclielder, 
Deering,  apples  and  pears.     E.  II.  Elwell,  Portland,  five  varieties 
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apples.  Miss  Mabel  Elwell,  basket  of  wild  flowers.  Chai'les  E. 
Gould,  Deering,  cabbages.  Mrs.  Thomas  Shaw,  Portland,  floral 
designs  and  ferns.  Dr.  E.  Clark,  Portland,  grapes,  apples  and 
pears.  G.  W.  Allen,  Cape  Elizabeth,  collection  of  vegetables. 
Mrs.  Mary  Bryant,  Portland,  wax  flowers.  Miss  Clara  C.  Chase, 
Portland,  variegated  English  holly.  Mrs.  A.  S.  Sawyer,  Cape 
Elizabeth,  pansies.  Moses  11.  Hussey,  North  Berwick,  four  new 
varieties  potatoes.  H.  I,  Robinson,  Portland,  apples  and  pears. 
Mrs.  N.  W.  Andrews,  Portland,  flowers  and  Wardian  case.  Miss 
L.  Andrews,  Portland,  flowers  and  flo^'al  design.  E.  N.  Perry, 
Portland,  five  varieties  pears.  Kendall  &  Whitney,  Portland, 
vegetables.  Milton  Dyer,  Cape  Elizabeth,  7  varieties  apples,  and 
collection  of  vegetables.  J.  A .  Varney,  North  Vassalbom',  apples. 
J.  Wilson,  Cumberland,  six  varieties  apples.  J.  M.  Knight,  Wis- 
casset,  five  varieties  apples,  two  of  pears.  J.  E.  Gilman,  Portland, 
cut  flowers.  Miss  M.  L.  Pope,  Manchester,  rustic  stand  and  or- 
namental dish  of  fruit.  Charles  S.  Pope,  Manchester,  Hathaway 's 
Excelsior  tomatoes.  Mrs.  G.  B.  Sawyer,  Wiscasset,  bouquets. 
Andrew  Osgood,  Portland,  plums.  Miss  Hattie  Stanley  and  Mrs. 
Jennie  Wilbur,  both  of  Winthrop,  bouquets  of  asters.  George 
Barbour,  Deering,  apples.  Mrs.  E.  Phinney,  Portland,  pinks.  T. 
S.  McLellan,  Brunswick,  seedling  apples.  John  Hanscom,  Saco, 
general  exhibition  of  apples.  C.  H.  Greene,  Portland,  fragrant 
myrtle.     Jeflferson  Stubbs,  Hampden,  seedling  pears. 


Schedule  op  Premiums  awarded  at  the  Second  Annual  Exhibition, 

18U. 
Class  I — Apples. 

Entries  for  the  following  premiums  were  required  to  consist  of 
five  specimens  of  each  variety  exhibited : 

Best  general  exhibition  of  apples  from  any  county  in  the^  State, 
(not  necessarily  grown  by  the  exhibitor),  $25,  J.  C.  Mower,  Greene ; 
second,  $15,  Atherton  Bros.,  Hallowell. 

Best  general  collection  of  apples,  grown  by  the  exhibitor,  in 
Androstoggin  County,  $10,  Z.  A  Gilbert,  East  Turner;  Cumber- 
land, $10,  J.  B.  Coyle,  Cumberland;  Franklin,  $10,  Loren  Adams, 
East  Wilton ;  Kennebec,  $10,  Atherton  Bros.;  Lincoln,  $10,  Henry 
Ingalls,  Wiscasset;  Penobscot,  $10,  S.C.Harlow, Bangor;  Waldo, 
$10,  P.  W.  Ritchie,  Winterport;  York,  $10,  John  Hanscom, 
Saco. 
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Best  general  exhibition  of  apples,  $20,  Z.  A.  Gilbert;  second, 
$15,  Alfred  Smith,  Monmouth  ;  third,  $10,  Joseph  Taylor,  Bel- 
grade. 

Best  twenty  named  varieties,  $15,  Alfred  Smith;  second,  $12, 
S.  C.  Harlow. 

Best  ten  named  varieties,  $12,  F,  M.Woodward,  Winthrop ; 
second,  $8,  P.  W.  Eitchie  ;  third,  $5,  J.  C.  Mower. 

Best  five  named  varieties  of  fall  apples,  $8,  J,  Pope  &  Son, 
Manchester;  second,  $5,  J.  Wilson,  Cumberland;  third,  $3,  Ath- 
erton  Bros. 

Best  five  named  varieties  of  winter  apples,  $8,  Joseph  Taylor; 
second,  $5,  Z.  A.  Gilbert ;  third,  $3,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  Monroe. 

Best  single  variety  of  autumn  apples,  second  premium,  $2, 
Calvin  Spaulding,  Hallo  well. 

Entries  for  the  following  premiums  were  required  to  consist  of 
twelve  specimens  of  each  variety  exhibited  : 

Best  dish  of  Rhode  Island  Greenings,   $2,  to  J.   C.  Mower; 
Baldwins,  $2,  Z.  A.  Gilbert;  Northern  Spy,  $2,  Joseph  Taylor 
Roxbury  Russet,   $2,  Alfred  Smith;  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  $2 
F.  M.  Woodward  ;  Nodhead,  $2,  Z.  A.  Gilbert ;  Gravenstein,  $2 
J.  C.   Mower;  Porter,  $2,  Alfred  Smith;  King  of  Tompkins  Co. 
$2,  F.  M.  Woodward  ;  Somerset,  $2,  same;  Tallman's  Sweet,  $2 
Alfred  Smith  ;  Williams'  Favorite,  $2,  S.  C.  Harlow;  Yellow  Bell- 
flower,  $2,  G.  W.  Rich,  Portland;  seedling  apples,  (one  variety), 
$3,  Z.   A.  Gilbert;  Crab  apples,  $1,  Alfred  Smith;  collection  of 
Crab  apples,  $3,  Albert  Noyes,  Bangor. 

Special  Premiums. 
By  Fred.  Atwood,  dealer  in  Farm  Implements,  Winterport,  Me. 
For  the  best  collection  of  apples,  of  not  less  than  six  varieties, 
twelve  specimens  each,  grown  by  the  exhibitor  in  this  State,  an 
Eagle  Pruning  Tool,  (price  $4) ;  not  awarded. 

By  S.  BoARDMAN  &  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
For  the  best  collection  of  Maine  grown  apples,  one  dozen  plants 
of  Agawam  Blackberry  ;  to  J.  Pope  &  Son.     For  the  second  best 
collection  of  same,  one-half  dozen   plants,  Agawam  Blackbfirry, 
to  F.  M.  Woodward. 

By  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  President  State  Pomological  Society. 
For  the  handsomest  dish  of  autumn  apples  of  a  single  variety, 
and  not  less  than  one-half  peck,  one  copy  "  Thomas'  American 
Fruit  Culturist ;"  to  J.  A,  Varney,  North  Vassalboro'. 
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By  Henry  McLaughlin,  Bangor. 

For  the  best  selection  of  varieties  of  apples  for  home  use,  in 
succession,  grown  by  the  exhibitor,  five  specimens  o.f  each  to  be 
exhibited,  arranged  and  labelled  with  reference  to  the  order  of 
succession,  one  copy  "  Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of 
America;"  not  awarded. 

Awarding  CommiUee. — Washington  Gilbert,  Bath;  Loren  Adams, 
East  Wilton  ;  H.  N.  Atherton,  Ilallowell ;  F.  W.  Ritchie,  Win- 
terport ;  C.  G.  Atkins,  Bucksport;  H.  G.  Abbott,  North  Vassal- 
boro'. 

Class  II — Pears. 

Entries  for  the  following  premiums  were  required  to  consist  of 
five  specimens  vf  each  variety  exhibited  : 

Best  general  exhibition  of  pears,  $20,  Samuel  Rolfe,  Portland  ; 
second,  $15,  G.  W.  Woodman,  Portland. 

Best  twenty  named  varieties,  $15,  Henry  Ingalls,  Wiscasset. 

Best  ten  named  varieties,  $12,  H,  P.  Storer,  Portland  ;  second, 
$8,  Thos.  Phillips,  gardener  to  T.  C.  Hersey,  Portland. 

Best  five  named  varieties,  $8,  Alfred  Smith,  Monmouth  ;  second, 
$5,  G.  B.  Sawyer,  Wiscasset. 

Entries  for  the  following  premiums  were  required  to  consist  of 
twelve  specimens  of  each  variety  exhibited  : 

Best  single  variety  of  fall  pears,  $3,  Albert  Noyes,  Bangor. 

Best  single  variety  of  winter  pears,  $3,  G.W.  Woodman;  second, 
$2,  George  Jewett,  Portland. 

Best  dish  of  Bartlett  pears,  $2,  Samuel  Rolfe  ;  Belle  Lucrative, 
$2,  same;  Beurre  Hardy,  $2,  same;  Beurre  Clairgeau,  $2,  L.  J. 
Perkins,  Cape  Elizabeth  ;  Beurre  Diel,  $2,  George  Jewett ;  An- 
drews, $2,  Samuel  Rolfe;  Clapp's  Favorite,  $2,  S.  S.  Low, 
Bangor;  Doyenne  Boussock,  $2,  George  Jewett;  Duchess  d'An- 
goulerae,  $2,  Alfred  Smith  ;  Flemish  Beauty,  $2,  same  ;  Fulton, 
$2,  Samuel  Rolfe;  Glout  Moroeau,  $2,  George  Jewett ;  Goodale, 
$2,  S-.  L.  Goodale,  Saco ;  Larwence,  $2,  George  Jewett ;  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  $2,  E.  N.  Perry,  Portland;  Marie  Louise,  $2, 
Alfred  Smith;  Seckel,  $2,  Samuel  Rolfe;  Sheldon,  $2,  S.  L. 
Goodale ;  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  $2,  Alfred  Smith ;  seedling  pears, 
$3,  Jefferson  Stubbs,  Hampden ;  Bufi'um,  gratuity  $2,  G.  B. 
Sawyer. 
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Special  Premiums. 
By  G.  B.  Sawyer,  Secretary  -  f  State  Pomological  Society. 

For  the  best  six  varieties  of  pears  for  home  use,  in  succession, 
five  specimens  of  each  to  be  exhibited,  one  copy  "Thomas' Amer- 
ican Fruit  Culturist ;''  to  Henry  Ingalls,  Wiscasset,  (Clapp's  Favor- 
ite, Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Seckel  and 
Lawrence.) 

Several  exhibitors  did  not  present  enough  of  correctly  named 
varieties  to  entitle  them  to  the  premium  for  which  they  entered 
them.  Others  lacked  the  required  number  of  specimens,  render- 
ing it  necessary  to  exclude  them  from  competition.  It  only  re- 
mains for  your  Committee  to  add,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
are  due  to  Messrs.  E.  C.  Andrews,  J.  S.  Bedlow,  Dr.  E.  Clark,  P. 
Duffee,  Edward  Gould,  J.  Maxwell,  H.  I.  Robinson  and  G.  W. 
Rich  of  Portland,  A.  M.  Baker  and  S.  P.  Bacholder  of  Deering, 
Calvin  Spaulding  of  Ilallowell,  Henry  McLaughlin  of  Bangor,  and 
J.  M.  Knight  of  Wiscasset,  each  of  whom  made  a  display  of  pears 
which  contributed  much  to  the  interest  and  success  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

J.  C.  Weston, 


Ls,  y 


Hexry  Ingalls,  >-  Committee. 
Henry.  Taber, 


Class  III — Grapes. 

Best  exhibition  of  foreign  grapes,  grown  with  fire  heat,  not 
awarded.  Best  exhibition  of  foreign  grapes,  grown  in  cold 
grapery,  $10,  Dr.  J.  C.  Weston,  Bangor;  second,  $8,  Thomas 
Phillips,  gardener  to  T.  C.  Hersey,  Portland  ;  third,  $5,  Patrick 
Dufl'ey,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Brown,  Portland. 

Best  cluster  of  Black  Hamburgh,  $2,  Andrew  S.  Sawyer,  Cape 
Elizabeth  ;  Wilmot's  Hamburgh,  $2,  H.  P.  Storer,  Portland  ;  Vic- 
toria Hamburgh,  $2,  same  ;  White  Frontignan,  $2,  Dr.  J.  C.  Wes- 
ton ;  White  Muscat,  $2,  H.P.  Storer ;  White Chasselas,  $2,  Andrew 
S.  Sawyer;  Buckland  Sweetwater,  $2,  Henry  Ingalls,  Wiscasset; 
Trentham  Black,  $2,  same.  Philip  H.  Brown,  Portland,  collection 
of  foreign  grapes,  gratuity,  $3 ;  L.  J.  Perkins,  Deering,  Black 
Hamburgh  grapes,  gratuity,  $2;  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  Wiscasset, 
native  grapes  grown  under  glass,  gratuity,  $2  ;  Geo.  B.  Sawyer, 
Red  Chasselas,  gratuity,  $2. 

Premiums  for  grapes  grown  in  open  air  were  withdrawn  by  the 
Executive  Committee  on  account  of  the  limited  competition. 


The  Clarke   Raspberry. 
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Special  Premium. 

By  Henry  Ingalls,  Esq.,  Wiscasset. 

For  the  best  exhibition  of  six  varieties  of  native  grapes,  best     • 
adapted  for  cultivation  in  this  State,  for  table  use,  three  bunches 
each,  cash  $5  ;  not  awarded. 

The  Committee  say, — "  Philip  H.  Brown,  of  Portland,  exhibited 
some  superior  bunches  of  Black  Prince,  West's  St.  Peters  and 
other  varieties  of  foreign  grapes,  grown  in  a  cold  grapery,  but 
made  no  entry  for  any  premium  except  that  '  for  the  best  exhibi- 
tion,' to  which,  by  reason  of  the  limited  number  of  varieties,  the 
committee  did  not  think  him  entitled.         *         *          *         * 

Dr.  E.  Clark  of  Portland,  exhibited  Israellas  more  nearly  ripe 
than  any  other  grapes  grown  in  the  open  air.  The  competition 
for  many  of  the  premiums  was  so  very  close  that  the  committee 
had  much  difficulty  in  coming  to  conclusions.  The  exhibition  of 
foreign  grapes  was  one  of  great  excellence.  That  of  native  grapes 
(grown  in  the  open  air)  was  limited,  doubtless  on  account  of  the 
unfavorable  season.* 

[In  the  award  of  premiums  Nos.  84  and  85  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  took  no  part.]" 

Awarding  Committee. —  Henry  Ingalls,  Wiscasset;  Dr.  J.  B. 
Bell,  Augusta;  Elijah  Low,  Bangor;  G.  W.  Woodman,  Portland; 
Alfred  Smith,  Monmouth  ;  George  Wilkins,  North  Vassalboro'. 

Class  IV — Plums,  Peaches,  &c. 

Best  general  exhibition  of  plums,  $10,  S,  S.  Low,  Bangor; 
second,  $6,  Calvin  Spauldiug,  Hallowell ;  third,  $4,  H.  P.  Storer, 
Portland. 

Best  dish  of  plums  of  a  single  variety,  |3,  S.  S.  Low,  Bangor; 
second,  $2,  G.  W.  Woodman,  Portland. 

Best  dish  of  Green  Gage,  $1,  S.  S.  Low;  Prince's  Imperial  Gage, 
$1,  Edward  Gould,  Portland;  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  $1,  J.  R.  Thomp- 
son, Portland  ;  Lombard,  $1,  Dr.  J.  C.  Weston,  Bangor;  Columbia, 
$1,  Calvin  Spaulding,  Hallowell;  Magnum  Bonum,  $1,  Edward 
Gould;   Washington,  $1,  S.  S.  Low;  Jefferson,  $1,  same. 

*  A  collection  of  open  air  grapes,  which,  considering  "  the  unfavorable  season,"  was 
highly  creditable,  and  some  native  varieties  grovra  under  glass,  fully  equal  to  those 
to  which  a  gratuity  was  awarded,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Ingalla.  There  was  also  a  collec- 
tion by  Mr.  J.  Maxwell  of  Portland,  and  specimens  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard  of  Monroe. 

— SECRETARr. 
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Awarding  Committee. — T.  C.  Hersey,  Portland;  Calvin  Spaulding, 
Hallowell ;  Albert  Noyes,  Bangor. 

Class  V — 3IisceUaneous. 

Best  ornamental  dish  of  fruit,  $3,  Miss  M.  L.  Pope,  Manchester; 
gratuity  for  same,  $1,  Mrs.  A.  B,  Strattard,  Monroe. 

Best  exhibition  of  fruit  jellies,  not  less  than  five  varieties, 
gratuity  $1,  Miss  M.  Colcord,  Portland. 

Best  exhibition  of  wax  flowers,  $2,  Miss  M.  F.  Bryant,  Portland  ; 
second,  $1,  same. 

Best  oil  painting  of  fruits  or  flowers,  1st  premium  $3,  second  $2, 
11.  McLaughlin  for  Miss  A.  E.  Hardy,  Bangor,  (for  paintings  of 
the  seedling  pears  Indian  Queen  and  Eastern  Belle.) 

Special  Premium. 

By  Albert  Noyes,  Bangor.  For  the  best  general  exhibition  of 
fruit  in  the  first  four  classes,  a  trio  of  thoroughbred  Light  Brahma 
fowls,  to  Henry  Ligalls,  Wiscasset. 

Awarding  Committee. — Same  as  for  Class  IV, 

Class  VI — Flowers. 

Best  display  of  cut  flowers,  filling  not  less  than  one  hundred 
vials,  $10,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Farnsworth,  Portland;  second,  $8,  P. 
Duflby,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Brown,  Portland  ;  third,  $6,  C.  F. 
Bryant,  Portland  ;  fourth,  $4,  J.  A.  Dirwanger,  Portland  ;  gratuity 
for  same,  $3,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  Monroe.  Best  exhibition  of 
Roses,  not  less  than  five  varieties,  $3,  C.  F.  Bryant ;  second,  $2», 
J.  A.  Dirwanger.  Best  exhibition  of  Dahlias,  not  less  than  ten 
varieties,  $3,  Mrs.  Charles  Stanley,  Winthrop  ;  second,  $2,  Patrick 
Duffey.  Best  exhibition  of  Pinks,  $2,  C.  F.  Bryant.  Best  exhibi- 
tion of  Asters,  not  less  than  ten  varieties,  $3,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard. 
Best  exhibition  of  Zinnias,  $2,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Farnsworth;  second, 
$1,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard.  Best  exhibition  of  Phlox  Drummondii, 
$2,  Mrs.  Charles  Stanley;  second,  $1,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard. 
Best  exhibition  of  Stocks,  $2,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Farnsworth ;' second, 
$1,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard.  Best  exhibition  of  Petunias,  $2,  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Strattard;  second,  $1,  Mrs.  Charles  Stanley.  Best  exhibi- 
tion of  Gladiolus,  $8,  Albert  Noyes,  Bangor;  second,  $2,  C.  F. 
Bryant.  Best  exhibition  of  Tuberose,  $2,  C.  F.  Bryant.  Best 
exhibition  of  Ferns,  $2,  J.  Vickery,  Portland;  second,  $1,  Miss 
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Mattie  Colcord,  Portland.     Best  exhibition  of  Pansies,  $2,  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Sawyer,  Cape  Elizabeth  ;  second,  $1,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Farnsworth. 
Best  pair  of  parlor  bouquets,   $5,  C.  F.  Bryant.     Best  wall  bou- 
quet, $2,  Mrs.  Edwin  Coburn,  Portland.  Best  pair  hand  bouquets, 
$3,  J.  A.  Dirwanger ;  second,  $2,  J,  Vickery.     Best  single  bou- 
quet,   $2,    same  ;    second,    $1,    Mrs.  G.  B.  Sawyer,  Wiscasset. 
Best   bouquet  of  Asters,    $2,    Mrs.    Jennie   Wilbur,   Winthrop ; 
second,   $1,  Miss  Hattie  Stanley,   Winthrop.     Best  bouquet  of 
Dahlias,  $2,  Mrs.  Charles  Stanley.     Best  floral  design,  $8,  same. 
Best  floral  wreath,  $2,  Mrs,  A.  B.  Strattard.     Best  basket  of  wild 
flowers,  $2,   Miss  Louise  Andrews,   Portland;  second,  $1,  Miss 
Mabel  Elwell,  Portland.     Best  collection  of  flower  seeds,  $2,  Mrs, 
A.  B.  Strattard.     Best  single  pot  plant,   $2,  J.  Vickery;  second, 
$1,  J.  A.  Dirwanger.  Best  hanging  basket,  $3,  J.  Vickery  ;  second, 
'$2,  same;  third,  $1,  J.  A.  Dirwanger.     Best  exhibition  of  shrubs, 
in  pots,  in  flower,   $3,   Miss  C.  C.  Chase,   Portland  ;    second,   $2, 
T,  C,  Hersey,   Portland,     Best  exhibition  of  dried  grasses,   $2, 
Mrs.  Charles  Stanley  ;  second,  $1,  Miss  Mattie  Colcord.    Best  ex- 
hibition of  everlasting  flowers,  $2,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Farnsworth;  second 
$1,   Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard.       Best   Wardian  case,   $2,   Mrs.  E.  C 
Andrews,  Portland.     Best  exhibition  of  green-house  plants,  $10 
J.  A.  Dirwanger;  second,  $8,  J.  Vickery;  third,  $5,  T.  C,  Hersey 
Gratuities — To  Mrs.  Thos.  Shaw,  Portland,  for  floral  design,  $2 
Patrick  Dufi'ey,  for  coxcombs,  $3;  Reuben  Ruby,  forjMexican  sti-aw' 
berry,  &c.,   $2;    Mrs.  B.  B.  Farnsworth,   for  Chinese  pinks,  $2 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,   for  floral  crosses,  &c.,   $1 ;    Mrs,   Charles 
Stanley,  for  floral  monument,  $2, 

Special  Premiums. 
By  S.  L.  BoARDMAN,  Editor  of  Maine  Farmer, 
A  silver  vase  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars,  to  that  woman  who 
shall  present  to  the  Society  the  best  original  plan  for  a  town  or 
village  flower  garden,  with  a  list  of  the  plants  to  be  grown  in  each 
bed,  and  accompanied  by  a  description  of  its  management  and  gen- 
eral culture  ;  the  plan  to  be  presented  and  the  prize  awarded  at  the 
winter  meeting  in  1875.     [See  proceedings  of  winter  meeting.] 

By  J.  A.  Varney&  Son,  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  No.  Vassalboro'. 

For  the  best  six  seedling  geraniums,  originated  and  grown  in 
this  State,  nursery  stock  to  the  value  of  $2.00.     [Not  awarded,] 

By  the  same — For  the  best  exhibition  of  ornamental  foliage 
plants,  nursery  stock  to  the  value  of  $2.00.     [Not  awarded.] 
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Awarding  Committee. — Mrs.  Daniel  Fox,  Portland  ;  Charles  H. 
Green,  Portland  ;  Mrs.  \Vm.  P.  Lennox,  Wiscasset. 

Class  VII — Vegetables. 

Best  exhibition  of  vegetables,  $10,  Thomas  Phillips,  gardener  to 
T.  C.  Ilersey,  Portland  ;  second,  $6,  Milton  Dyer,  Cape  Elizabeth  ; 
third,  $4,  G.  W.  Allen,  Capo  Elizabeth.  Best  cabbages,  6  heads, 
$2,  Charles  E.  Gould,  Deering  ;  table  beets,  25  specimens,  $1, 
Andrew  S.  Sawyer,  Cape  Elizabeth  ;  carrots,  25  specimens,  $1, 
Patrick  Duffey,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Brown,  Portland.  Best  egg 
plants,  $1,  Philip  H.  Brown,  Portland  ;  celery,  6  roots,  $1,  J.  Vick- 
ery,  Portland  ;  peppers,  $1,  Philip  H.  Brown  ;  peck  of  onions,  $1, 
G.  W.  Allen  ;  tomatoes,  25  specimens,  $1,  Charles  S.  Pope,  Man- 
chester. Gratuity  for  turban  squash,  $1,  Andrew  S.  Sawj'er ;  for 
Marblehead  squash,  $1,  J.  G.  Warren,  Deering.  Best  pumpkins, 
3  specimens,  $1,  G.  W.  Allen  ;  largest  pumpkin,  $1,  G.W.  Wood- 
man, Portland.  Besjt  sweet  corn,  12  ears,  $2,  Andrew  S.  Sawyer. 
Best  collection  of  potatoes,  not  less  than  one  peck  of  each  variety, 
$3,  M.  11.  Hussey,  No.  Berwick. 

Awarding  GommiUee. — Joseph  Bradford,  Portland  ;  J.  C.  Mower, 
Greene;  Moses  H.  Hussey,  No.  Berwick. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    WINTER    MEETING    OF    THE 
SOCIETY,  AND  FRUIT  GROWERS'  CONVENTION. 

Held  at  the  State  House  in  Augusta,  Jan.  20th  and  21st,  1875. 


FIRST  DAT. 

The  Society  met  at  the  time  and  place  designated  by  the  vote 
of  adjournment  at  the  annual  meeting-  held  in  Portland,  Sept.  24, 
1874,  and  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

On  re-assembling,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  announcement  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows  : 

"  The  second  winter  meeting  of  the  Maine  State  Pomological 

Society,  and  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  will  be  held  at  the  State 

House,  in  Augusta,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January  20th 

and  21st,  1875. 

Programme. 

Wednesday,  January  20. — At  12  o'clock  M.  Preliminary  meeting 
at  the  Augusta  House,  (by  adjournment  from  Annual  Meeting  at 
Portland,  Sept.  24,  1874.) 

Two  o'clock  P.  M.  Public  meeting  at  the  State  House.  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Catalogue  of  Fruits  for  Maine.  To  be 
followed  by  discussion  of  varieties. 

Seven  o'clock  P.  M.  Public  meeting.  First — Report  of  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  C.  Weston  of  Bangor,  and  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  embraced  in  the  same. 

Second — Examination  of  Flower  Garden  Plans  and  report  of 
Special  Committee  to  award  the  Boardman  prize  for  best  original 
plan,  with  directions,  (see  schedule  of  premiums,  September, 
1874,  page  13,)  and  paper  on  Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Garden- 
ing, by  Rev.  J.  A.  Varney  of  North  Vassalboro'. 

Third — Discussion  on  Orchard  Culture. 

Thursday  January  21. —  At  8  o'clock  A.  M.  Exhibition  of  Win- 
ter Fruits,  for  study  and  comparison,  (to  continue  through  the 
day.) 

Nine  o'clock  A.  M.  Business  meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the 
presentation  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  oflScers ;  transaction  of 
business  postponed  from  annual  meeting  in  September,  consider- 
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ation  of  order  offered  by  Hon.  W,  Gilbert  at  last  winter  meeting' 
(see  proceedings,  1874,  page  100) ;  re-arrangement  and  assign- 
ment of  duties  of  standing  committees,  etc.,  etc. 

Two  o'clock  P.  M.  Public  meeting  for  discussion  of  Pear  cul- 
ture, Grapes  and  Small  Fruits. 

The  programme  will  be  subject  to  such  changes  as  circum- 
stances may  require,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Society,  and  the  promotion  of  Fruit  culture,  will  be  con- 
sidered, as  opportunity  will  allow." 

The  President,  in  a  brief  address,  welcomed  the  members  and 
visitors  to  the  meeting,  and  presented  the  report  oi  the  Committee 
appointed  at  the  last  Winter  Meeting  to  prepare  a  Catalogue  of 
Fruits  for  Maine,  accompanied  by  a  list  of  varieties  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  convention,  and  as  a  basis  for  the  catalogue  to  be 
adopted. 

REPORT. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  all  connected  with  the  Society  to  make 
it — the  Society — an  authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  cul- 
ture of  fruit  in  our  State.  In  our  transactions  thus  far,  this  end 
has  never  been  lost  sight  of;  and  it  is  pi'oposed  to  ever  keep  it  in 
view  in  our  future  efforts.  It  may  be  that  the  aim  is  higher  than 
we  shall  ever  be  able  to  reach,  yet  'tis  an  object  worthy  of  being 
striven  for.  The  field  on  which  we  have  entered  is  a  broad  one  ; 
and  though  we  have  entered  upon  it  with  earnestness,  and* are  pur- 
suing our  labors  with  zeal,  yet  we  realize  that  the  results  achieved 
are  hardly  perceptible.  Indeed,  we  are  aware  that  we  can  accom- 
plish but  little  at  a  time,  and  we  shall  be  fully  satisfied  if  that  little 
is  accomplished.  We  do  not  expect  to  perform  all  there  is  to  be 
done  at  once  ;  hence  every  step  should  be  carefully  taken,  that  we 
may  not  want  to  retrace  it  as  soon  as  gained. 

There  is  need  of  a  reliable  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to 
fruit ;  and  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  settle  beyond  all  further 
controversy  all  questions  on  which  fruit  growers  are  divided,  yet 
we  may  be  able,  if  our  work  be  carefully  and  faithfully  performed, 
to  spot  here  and  there  a  tree  which  may  prove  a  guide  for  others 
to  follow. 

The  enquiry  is  frequently  heard  from  those  who  propose  to  plant 
trees  and  vines  :  "  What  varieties  shall  I  plant?"  The  members 
of  this  Society,  individually  and  collectively,  have  many  times 
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had  the  enquiry  made  of  them  since  our  organization.  To  the  un- 
initiated this  seems  a  question  easy  to  be  answered,  yet  it  is  gen- 
erally found  that  those  who  know  the  most  about  fruit  are  the 
most  reluctant  to  answer  it.  In  order  to  be  able  to  convey  this 
desirable  information,  the  Society  early  had  in  view  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  list  of  fruits  for  Maine.  This  took  shape  at  our  winter 
meeting-,  a  year  ago,  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  S.  L.  Goodale  and  S.  F.  Perley,  to  take  the 
matter  into  consideration,  and  report  at  the  present  time.  The 
failing  health  of  Mr.  Perley  did  not  allow  of  his  rendering  any 
assistance  in  this  direction,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted,  and 
Henry  McLaughlin  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  committee 
thus  constituted,  realizing  that  all  pomological  knowledge  was  not 
by  them  possessed,  issued  the  following  circular  to  the  fruit  grow- 
ers of  the  State : 

"Dear  Sir:  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  State  Pomological 
Society,  held  at  Augusta,  January,  1874,  the  undersigned  were 
chosen  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  Catalogue  of  Fruits  for  Maine,  to 
be  presented  at  the  next  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Society,  to  be  held 
Jan.  20,  1875,  and  subsequently  to  be  published  in  the  Secretary's 
Second  Annual  Report.  Our  State  embraces  a  wide  range  of  lati- 
tude, and  different  varieties  do  not  succeed  equally  well  in  all 
sections.  The  knowledge  of  the  Committee  is,  in  a  measure,  local. 
In  order  that  the  Catalogue  maj'^  be  made  as  reliable  as  possible, 
information  should  be  drawn  from  all  available  sources  in  every 
section  of  the  State.  We  therefore  ask  you  to  send  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  East  Turner,  a  list  of  fruits 
grown  in  your  section,  with  the  leading  characteristics  of  each 
variety  stated  as  concisely  as  possible,  in  replies  to  the  following 
questions — 

1.  Is  it  hardy?  2.  Is  it  prolific  ?  3.  Season?  4.  Quality? 
5.  Valuable  for  market  or  home  use  ? 

Also,  give  any  other  information  relating  to  a  variety,  which 
you  may  be  able.  All  new  varieties  and  kinds  not  well  known 
should  be  described  in  full. 

All  replies  should  be  forwarded  on  or  before  Jan.  1,  1875. 

Z.  A.  GILBERT, 
S.  L.  GOODALE, 

n.  McLaughlin, 

Commiitee  on  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 
December  1,  1874." 
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This  circular  was  published  in  the  leading  papers  of  the  State, 
and  it  was  forwarded  to  all  the  prominent  fruit  growers  in  every 
county.  It  brought  forth  a  goodly  number  of  replies, "and  for  the 
interest  thus  manifested  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  hereby 
tendered.  In  these  replies,  in  addition  to  full  lists  of  fruits  grown 
in  the  localities  from  which  the  replies  were  received,  there  is 
communicated  much  valuable  information,  which,  though  it  may 
not  all  be  incorporated  in  this  report,  will  be  appropriated  to  our 
benefit  and  in  due  time  will  appear  in  the  reports  of  our  transac- 
tions. Accompanying  these  replies  in  several  cases  there  were 
forwarded  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  specimens  of  the  fruit 
described.  In  cases  of  varieties  not  well  known,  and  as  showing 
the  variation  occasioned  by  locality,  these  have  proved  an  inter- 
esting and  profitable  study. 

In  making  up  the  list  of  apples  it  has  been  decided  to  present  a 
list  of  the  principal  standard  varieties  grown  in  the  State — at 
least  all  those  which  have  been  disseminated  to  any  considerable 
extent,  and  those  standard  varieties  which  have  pi'oved  desirable 
in  other  States  but  have  only  recently  been  introduced  here,  and 
as  yet  only  to  a  limited  extent — and  of  these,  to  recommend  only 
such  as  are  deemed  worthy.  In  this  way  we  learn  from  the  list 
what  to  reject  and  what  to  propagate.  The  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  list  as  here  given  was  obtained  from  the  list  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  published  in  their  transactions. 

Since  the  climate  varies  so  greatly  in  extreme  sections,  diflerent 
varieties  are  found  from  experience  not  adapted  to  the  whole 
State.  We  find  that  some  varieties  may  be  highly  recommended 
in  the  southern  tier  of  counties,  while  they  do  not  succeed  at  all 
in  the  northern  section.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make  our  list 
reliable  over  so  wide  a  territory,  it  becomes  necessary  to  divide  the 
State  into  divisions,  throughout  each  of  which  certain  varieties 
may  be  recommended.,  Of  course  no  lines  can  be  drawn  from 
which  it  will  be  unsafe  to  deviate  in  any  degree,  for  we  all  know 
that  if  a  variety  of  fruit  is  found  to  succeed  in  close  proximity  to 
an  imaginary  line  upon  one  side,  there  is  no  climatic  reason  why  it 
will  not  succeed  equally  well  upon  the  other ;  yet  this  arrange- 
ment it  is  believed  is  sufficiently  reliable  for  our  purposes  as 
furnishing  a  safe  guide  in  pomological  matters.  We  divide  the 
State  into  three  divisions,  designated  as  the  northern,  central  and 
southern  divisions. 
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The  northern  division  embraces  northern  Oxford,  Franklin,  Som- 
erset, Piscataquis,  Penobscot  and  Aroostook  counties. 

The  central  division  embraces  the  remainder  of  Oxford,  and 
Androscoggin,  Kennebec,  Waldo,  Hancock,  and  Washington 
counties. 

The  southern  division  embraces  Cumberland,  Sagadahoc,  Lin- 
coln, Knox  and  York  counties. 

While  this  arrangement  is  not  fully  satisfactory,  yet  it  is 
believed  to  be  on  the  vphole  as  well  as  we  can  do.  Northern 
Aroostook,  from  its  extreme  high  latitude,  is  an  exceptional 
locality,  and  all  the  recommendations  for  the  northern  division 
will  not  apply  to  this  section.  In  Washington  county  fruit  is  not 
extensively  grown,  yet  it  is  believed  the  climate  of  that  section 
will  not  present  any  serious  difficulties  to  the  growing  of  the 
varieties  recommended  for  the  central  division.  A  few  towns  in 
the  southern  extreme  of  Oxford,  of  course  are  nearly  the  same  in 
climate  and  in  soil  as  are  the  most  northerly  towns  of  Cumberland, 
and  the  same  fruits  are  adapted  to  either  locality.  All  intelligent 
orchardists  of  course  know  this  to  be  so.  Deviations  from  county 
lines  in  the  boundaries  of  the  divisions,  would  therefore  lead  to 
confusion  in  the  arrangement,  more  than  they  will  mislead  as 
here  laid  down. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Committee  was  instructed  to 
report  a  list  of  fruits  (o  the  Society.  It  is  understood  by  them, 
therefore,  that  the  Society  will  modify,  reject  or  accept  the  list 
here  presented  as  they  see  fit.  Not  one  variety  which  we  recom- 
mend in  the  list  should  be  allowed  to  stand  unless  it  first  receives 
the  approval  of  the  Society.  Each  variety  named  should  be  acted 
on  separately  by  the  Society  before  it  is  allowed  to  stand. 

We  recommend  that  the  list  be  a  standing  list,  to  be  published 
annually  in  our  transactions  ;  and  that  it  be  modified  from  year  to 
year  as  further  research  and  further  experience  may  dictate.  It 
would  obviate  mistakes  if  we  make  our  list  of  recommended  varie- 
ties quite  small  at  first,  and  add  to  it  from  year  to  year  as  we  may 
see  fit. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  list  here  presented  be  followed 
by  a  descriptive  list  of  at  least  those  varieties  which  we  recom- 
mend. This  should  include  first  a  technical  description  of  the 
fruit,  followed  by  its  habits  of  growth,  soil  to  which  it  is  adapted, 
and  all  other  matters  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
variety  under  consideration.     If  this  couljl  be  accompanied  by  an 
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outline  of  the  fruit,  it  would  give  still  greater  value  to  the  descrip- 
tion. We  want  to  make  our  reports  hand-books  of  fruit  culture, 
to  which  all  who  are  interested  in  fruit  may  look  for  information. 

The  list  as  presented  shows  onlj'^  the  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  several  varieties — the  leading,  positive  features.  These,  as 
is  well  known,  vary  in  their  distinctness  according  to  the  soil  and 
locality  in  which  they  are  grown.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the 
further  description  which  we  recommend. 

[The  list  of  varieties  accompanying  the  report  of  the  Committee 
is  omitted  at  this  point,  and  will  be  found  on  subsequent  pages,  as 
modified  by  the  action  of  the  Society.] 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  it  was  Voted  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  varieties  of  the  apple,  seriatim. 

Discussion  on  Apples. 

[It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  following  abstract  of  the  discussion  which  ensued, 
many  of  the  varieties  named  in  the  report  of  the  committee  are  omitted.  In  explana- 
tion of  this  it  is  proper  to  state  that  each  variety  so  named  was  considered  and  acted 
upon  separately,  but  in  cases  where  no  other  remarks  were  made  than  those  appended 
by  the  committee,  and  where  the  report  was  accepted,  or  mere  changes  made  in  the 
tabular  columns  by  vote  and  without  debate,  no  report  of  the  formal  proceedings  ia 
deemed  necessary  in  this  place.  The  Catalogue  of  Fruits  hereafter  presented  embraces 
in  a  concise  form  the  report  of  the  committee  as  modified  by  the  action  of  the  Society.] 

American  Golden  Busset.  The  President,  Z.  A.  Gilbert  of  East 
Turner,  A  distinct  apple  from  several  varieties  known  in  the  State 
as  Golden  Russet.  We  have  three  or  four,  and  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  varieties,  grown  under  the  name  of  Golden  Russet.  A  few 
of  them  are  the  genuine  "  American  Golden  Russet."  This  is  an 
early  winter  apple,  of  medium  size,  slightly  elongated  and  taper- 
ing toward  the  calyx. 

Joseph  Taylor  of  Belgrade.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  explana- 
tion. I  raise  an  apple  which  came  to  me  as  the  Golden  Russet; 
but  it  is  very  small,  round,  flatish,  and  does  not  yield  very  well. 

Bell's  Early.  President  Gilbert.  In  many  of  the  fruit  books 
this  variet}'  is  not  inserted.  It  may  be  the  apple  known  as  Sops 
of  Wine,  as  it  is  of  about  the  same  quality.  This  is  an  apple  ex- 
tensively grown  in  this  State,  especially  in  the  southern  division, 
and  portions  of  the  central  division,  and  known  as  Bell's  Early. 
It  is  a  very  good  apple,  and  has  given  good  satisfaction  where  it 
is  grown. 

G.  E.  Brackett  of  Belfast.  The  apple  called  Bell's  Early  is  very 
extensively  grown  in  my  section,  and  I  find  it  is  given  in  Thomas' 
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American  Fruit  Culturist  as  Sops  of  Wiue.  The  description  is 
almost  identical,  as  near  as  I  can  tell ;  should  judge  it  was  the 
same  variety. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  A  question  arises  here  which  has  troubled  the 
committee  in  making  up  the  list  of  fruits.  For  instance  :  here  is 
a  variety  known  all  over  the  State  as  Bell's  Early;  shall  we  put  it 
in  our  list  as  Bell's  Early,  or  Sops  of  Wine,  providing  the  two  are 
identical  ? 

G.  B.  Sawyer  of  Wiscasset.  I  would  recommend  that  we  stick 
to  the  true  nomenclature ;  or  that  at  all  events  we  preserve  the 
true  names,  according  to  the  highest  authority. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  raise  a  variety  that  came  to  me  as  Sops  of  Wine. 
I  presume  it  is  the  same  apple.  It  ripens  about  the  time  of  Wil- 
liams' Favorite,  and  it  is  a  longish  apple,  growing  somewhat 
striped  instead  of  all  red ;  intermixed  with  yellowish  under- 
ground. But  it  is  not  a  good  apple  with  us,  for  the  reason  that 
it  decays  on  the  tree,  and  never  gets  mellow  before  it  rots.  It  is 
nice  flavored,  but  not  profitable  to  raise.  My  father  raised  it  be- 
fore me,  some  fifty  years  ago.  I  think  it  came  from  the  "  Vaughan 
orchard,"  in  Hallowell. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Rotting  before  it  grows  mellow,  does  not  corres- 
pond to  the  fruit  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  that  fruit  at  several  exhibitions  in  the  State, 
and  it  uniformly  appeared  well. 

Voted,  To  discard  the  name  "  Bell's  Early"  and  adopt  "  Sops  of 
Wine,"  retaining  the  former  name  only  as  a  synonym. 

Also,  Voted,  That  in  all  cases  where  the  local  names  of  fruits 
differ  from  the  known  true  names,  such  local  names  shall  be  in- 
serted in  the  catalogue  only  as  synonyms.* 

Benoni,  Henry  McLaughlin  of  Bangor.  A  very  fine  eating 
apple.  Personally,  I  should  say  one  of  the  best.  Season,  early 
autumn.  Follows  the  Bell's  Early,  with  me.  Valuable  for  market 
or  table  use.     It  is  hardy  and  productive. 

Black  Oxford.  Hon.  Hannibal  Belcher  of  Farmington.  Grows 
very  well  in  Franklin  county,  and  is  a  tolerably  good  eating 
apple. 

Blue  Pearmain.  Mr.  Gilbert.  Grown  to  some  extent  in 
Aroostook  county,  and  by  some  individuals  there,  is  recommended 

*  At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  in  Portland,  Sept.  22-26,  1874,  it 
was  Voted,  To  adopt  the  nomenclature  of  the  American  Pomolgical  Society  as  the  standard 
of  this  Society, 
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as  a  hardy  apple.  How  is  it  in  Penobscot,  especially  in  northern 
Penobscot  ? 

Mr.  McLAUGHLm.     Very  little  grown  now. 

Mr.  Belcher.  It  is  grown  in  Franklin  county,  but  not  to  a 
very  large  extent. 

Briggs'  Auburn.  Mr.  Gilbert.  A  native  of  Androscoggin 
county.  A  valuable  apple.  Medium  to  large  in  size;  recom- 
mended by  all  who  grow  it. 

Danvers  Winter  Sweet.  Mr.  Sawyer.  It  is  the  best  baking 
apple  I  know  of. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.     A  winter  apple  and  keeps  until  March. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  am  aware  there  are  individuals  who  recommend 
it  highly  ;  but  it  was  my  impression,  and  here  I  speak  as  an  indi- 
vidual only,  that  we  could  do  better.  Consequently  it  stands  in 
the  list  of  the  committee  not  recommended  in  the  central  and 
southern  divisions.  In  the  northern  division  nothing  is  known 
of  it. 

Dean  Apple.  Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  the  Dean  apple  of  Franklin 
county ;  most  unexceptionable  in  quality.  Where  it  has  been 
introduced  along  the  coast,  it  has  proved  very  well  indeed.  But 
it  has  not  been  extensively  tried  yet  in  that  locality.  In  Franklin 
county  it  is  raised  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  a  very  popular 
apple  wherever  it  is  known.  It  was  originated  by  a  Maine 
Quaker  by  the  name  of  Cyrus  Dean.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  it 
did  not  originate  in  my  neighborhood,  as  supposed  by  some 
persons. 

Early  Pennock.  Mr.  Gilbert.  An  apple  not  very  generally 
grown  throughout  the  State.  I  have  grown  it  for  quite  a  number 
of  years  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  I  ever  grew.  I  can  recommend 
it  as  highly  as  any  apple  I  ever  saw.  The  scions  were  sent  to 
me  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it,  except  what  I  learn  from  the 
books. 

English  Russet.  Mr.  Gilbert.  The  apple  grown  in  this  State 
quite  extensively  under  the  name  of  English  Russet,  is  not  the 
one  found  in  the  books  under  tliat  name.  Its  season  is  late 
winter ;  size,  medium  to  large  ;  a  very  handsome,  well  grown 
apple.  A  vigorous  grower,  hardy  and  very  prolific  wherever  it 
has  been  introduced  in  this  State.  But  it  is  not  the  English  Rus- 
set of  the  books, 

Mr.  Taylor.  Give  it  an  appropriate  name  if  it  is  not  the  same 
apple. 
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Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  a  late  winter  apple,  and  will  not  keep 
through  until  the  next  summer. 

[The  subject  of  the  English  Russet  waa  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  for  further  consideration.] 

Golden  Ball.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Grown  in  Wiscasset  and  vicinity 
by  parties  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  they  recommend 
it  highly.  I  should  venture  to  indorse  it  for  that  locality  upon 
their  recommendations. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  has  been  grown  in  Androscoggin  county  con- 
siderably, and  not  very  highly  recommended. 

Granite  Beauty.  Mr.  Gilbert.  A  market  apple ;  introduced 
into  the  central  and  southern  divisions  but  not  extensively  culti- 
vated. It  is  grown  in  Lincoln  county'  and  comes  highly  recom- 
mended. It  is  a  large  apple,  striped  and  splashed,  but  nearly  red. 
A  native  of  New  Hampshire.  Some  one  has  raised  the  question 
whether  it  should  not  be  credited  to  Maine  ? 

Eurlhurt.  Mr.  Gilbert.  An  apple  not  generally  known  and 
yet  it  comes  with  a  very  high  recommendation.  Many  orchardists 
in  Lincoln  county  say  they  should  put  a  very  large  percentage  of 
their  trees  into  that  variety.  It  is  grown  in  York  county,  also, 
and  is  well  recommended. 

Mr.  Sawyer!  Mr.  Farley  of  Newcastle  does  not  speak  as  highly 
of  it  as  he  formerly  did,  I  should  not  be  willing  to  have  it  "highly 
recommended"  from  my  knowledge  of  it,  but  "recommended." 

High-Top  Sweetings.  Mr.  Gilbert.  As  a  family  apple  I  think 
it  indispensible. 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  is  an  old  variety  in  our  neighborhood  called 
the  High  Top  Sweeting,  which  has  been  there  as  far  back  as  my 
memory  extends.  I  think  it  is  confounded  with  another  apple 
originating  in  Sidney,  named  the  King's  Sweeting,  by  my  father. 
The  King's  Sweeting,  as  I  call  it,  is  one  of  the  best  apples  that 
grows  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  tree  bearing  what  we  call 
the  nigh  Top  Sweeting  is  large  and  uniform  in  its  growth,  a  good 
bearer,  and  produces  a  flatish  apple,  very  sweet  and  delicious. 
The  High  Top  Sweeting  as  known  in  some  parts  of  our  county  is 
what  I  call  the  King's  Sweeting ;  or  rather  it  is  a  longish  apple, 
rather  peaked  and  very  excellent — superior  to  any  other  apple 
that  I  know  of  in  its  season. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  apple  here  meant  is  what  is  known  as  the  Old 
Colony  High  Top  Sweeting,  and  corresponds  with  the  nomencla- 
ture.    A  tree  of  upright  growth,  fruit  flatish,  round  and  regular. 
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Mr.  Taylor.     That  is  it. 

Kennebec  Russet.  Mr.  Gilbert.  An  apple  that  originated  in 
Kennebec  county. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  raised  an  apple  called  by  that  name,  but  I 
should  not  recommend  it. 

King  of  Tompkins  County.  Mr.  Gilbert.  Put  down  as  "best" 
for  quality.     Is  that  right? 

Charles  S.  Pope  of  Manchester.  Think  that  a  little  too  high 
for  quality. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.     "Very  good,"  at  the  best. 

Mr.  Taylor.     It  is  good  with  us  where  I  live. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.     It  is  as  good  as  the  Rhode  Island  Greening. 

Mr.  Pope.     It  is  a  question  of  taste  altogether. 

F.  M.  Woodward  of  Winthrop.     I  think  it  one  of  the  best, 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  it  is  not  giving  satisfaction  anywhere, 
though  it  is  my  impression  that  it  would  stand  "best"  in 
quality. 

Mr.  Woodward.  I  have  had  one  tree  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  it  has  not  borne  very  well  until  last  year,  when  it  bore  as  full 
as  a  tree  could.  It  is  a  very  handsome  apple  and  I  consider  it 
one  of  the  best.  I  should  not  recommend  it  for  a  market  apple, 
however,  until  tried  further. 

Mother.     Mr.  Sawyer.     Mr.  Ingalls  recommends  it  highly. 

Mr.  Pope.  It  is  the  best  winter  apple  we  have  for  dessert,  but 
the  tree,  I  think,  is  not  very  hardy — a  great  many  poor  ones. 
Cannot  recommend  it  for  general  cultivation.  But  I  recommend 
every  one  to  have  a  few  trees  for  his  own  use. 

Moody.  Mr.  Gilbert.  An  apple  that  came  from  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  I  think.  A  very  good  apple,  about  on  a  par  with  the 
Baldwin. 

New  Brunswicker .  Mr.  Gilbert.  Grown  in  Aroostook  exten- 
sively, and  in  New  Brunswick  ;  claimed  to  be  a  seedling  of  the 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  so  near  like  it  that  I  cannot  tell  the 
difference.  The  description  given  of  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg 
will  apply  nearly  as  well  to  the  New  Brunswicker. 

Naked-limbed  Greening.  Mr.  Gilbert.  Has  received  the  very 
highest  commendation  in  the  county  of  Waldo,  and  sections  where 
it  has  been  introduced.  Whether  that  is  the  true  name  of  the  fruit 
is  not  fully  determined.     It  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in 
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the  localities  where  it  is  grown.  'I  have  a  few  specimens  here, 
from  Waldo  county.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  members  of 
this  Society,  that  it  was  an  apple  of  some  standard  variety  intro- 
duced into  the  State,  the  name  of  which  has  been  lost,  and  that 
this  name  was  substituted.  I  found  the  apple  last  fall  on  exhibi- 
tion at  Orouo,  grown  by  several  individuals  in  that  section,  and 
every  one  gave  it  the  very  highest  recommendation. 

Orange  Sweet.  Mr.  Gilbert.  Introduced  from  New  York,  ex- 
tensively, and  is  giving  very  general  satisfaction.  It  succeeds 
well. 

Poughkeepsie  Russet.  Mr.  Gilbert.  Grown  in  many  sections 
under  the  name  of  Golden  Russet.  It  will  keep  through  until  the 
next  summer.     English  Russet  is  the  genuine  name. 

Primate.  Mr.  Taylor.  Its  size  is  medium,  and  it  is  a  most 
excellent  apple.     I  don't  know  of  a  better  one. 

Pumpkin  Sweet.  Hon.  Rufus  Prince  of  Turner.  I  don't  know 
of  a  better  sweet  apple,  in  its  season. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  better  than  any  other  apple  I  ever  saw  for  a 
baking  apple. 

Mr.  Prince.     I  should  recommend  it  above  the  Franklin  Sweet. 

Ribslon  Pippin.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Growers  are  not  recommending 
it  in  my  neighborhood.  They  do  not  regard  it  as  a  good  bearer, 
or  a  desirable  fruit  to  grow. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.    It  is  a  very  fine  apple,  but  it  rots  on  the  tree. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  seems  to  be  somewhat  freakish  about  that.  In 
Androscoggin  county  it  is  giving  very  good  satisfaction  ;  not  so 
full  a  bearer  as  the  Baldwin,  but  a  hardier  tree. 

Mr.  Prince.  With  me  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  apples  I 
raise,  but  still,  it  is  generally  a  shy  bearer. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.    Does'nt  it  rot  on  the  tree — a  sort  of  dry-rot? 

Mr.  Prince.  No,  sir ;  it  is  very  uniform.  My  impression  is, 
that  as  a  rule  it  is  a  shy  bearer,  and  not  to  be  recommended, 
although  with  me  it  is  a  good  bearer. 

Alfred  Smith  of  Monmouth.  I  have  known  the  tree  for  fifty 
years,  and  have  found  it  hardy.  It  needs  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, higher  than  the  Baldwin,  a  difiFerent  soil,  or  different  quality 
of  dressing,  I  think  it  is  as  good  an  apple  as  there  is  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Prince.  Think  apple  growers  in  our  county  would  recom- 
mend it. 
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Mr.  Pope.  We  have  one  tree  of  this  variety  cultivated  as  highly 
as  the  Northern  Spy,  or  the  Dean  Apple,  or  Franklin  Sweet,  and 
we  don't  get  a  peck  of  fruit  from  it  a  year,  though  it  is  large 
enough  to  bear  two  barrels. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  raised  the  apple  for  fifty  years,  and  I  have 
never  considered  it  a  profitable  variety  to  raise.  The  tree  grows 
pretty  well,  but  the  leaves  almost  invariably  look  as  though  they 
were  just  going  to  die  ;  small,  curled  and  shrivelled.  And  the 
fruit  on  the  tree  is  very  scattering  I  have  not  recommended  it 
for  general  cultivation,  although,  in  my  opinion  no  better  eating 
apple  can  be  produced. 

Mr.  Prince.  The  shrivelling  up  of  the  leaves  is  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  tree. 

Roxhury  Russet.  Mr.  Woodward  of  Winthrop.  Don't  think  it 
is  worth  cultivating.  And  yet,  three  miles  from  my  place  there 
are  those  who  think  it  the  best  apple  to  raise  there  is. 

Mr.  Gilbert.    It  is  so  all  over  the  State. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  made  more  money  raising  the  Roxbury  Russet 
than  I  ever  did  by  raising  the  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  believe  the  Poughkeepsie  Russet  can  be  made 
to -take  the  place  of  the  Roxbury  Russet,  where  the  latter  cannot 
be  grown.  In  soils  adapted  to  the  Roxbury  Russet  it  is  a  profit- 
able apple. 

Mr.  Prince.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  a  deep,  moist  soil,  it  is  a 
profitable  apple. 

Somerset.  Mr,  Gilbert.  Nothing  before  it  in  its  season,  taking 
its  appearance  and  quality  into  consideration, 

Mr.  Woodward.  I  should  not  recommend  it  for  a  market  apple, 
but  for  family  use  I  think  very  highly  of  it.     It  ripens  gradually. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  A  man  don't  want  more  than  one  or  two 
trees  of  it. 

Mr.  Woodward.  No.  They  keep  dropping  off,  and  at  last  you 
don't  have  any.  My  tree  has  borne  every  year.  Don't  think  it 
bears  so  well  as  the  Baldwin. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  From  what  I  know  of  it,  I  think  it  a  regular 
bearer,  and  a  good  family  apple ;  but  you  cannot  pick  a  great 
quantity  of  them  at  any  one  time. 

Sidney  Sweeting.    Mr.  Gilbert,    A  native  of  the  town  of  Sidney, 

Mr.  Taylor.  My  father  t^iok  the  first  scion  from  that  tree  65 
years  ago,  and  it  was  called  the  King  of  Sweetings.  It  is  quite  a 
large  apple,  slightly  oblong,  yellow,  and  very  nice  indeed.     It  is 
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a  very  good  bearer.  Ichabod  Thomas  was  the  originator  of  it. 
My  father  took  an  apple  from  the  original  tree  in  the  fall,  and  in 
the  next  spring  he  cut  the  first  scion  from  the  tree  that  was  ever 
taken  from  it,  and  grafted  it ;  and  we  have  raised  it  ever  since, 
and  it  has  been  widely  disseminated  through  Sidney,  Belgrade, 
and  all  that  portion  of  Kennebec  county. 

Voted,  To  adopt  the  name  of  King  Sweeting  for  the  last  named 
variety. 

Adjourned  to  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 


Among  the  answers  received  by  the  committee  to  their  circular, 
were  many  containing  valuable  suggestions  in  addition  to  the 
specific  subject  of  enquiry.  From  these  we  select  the  following 
letter,  as  presenting  in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  varie- 
ties of  apples,  the  important  subject  of  their  "season"  as  affected 
by  locality : 

Letter  from  Mr.  Calvin  Chamberlain. 

Z.  A.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Fruit  Committee,  etc. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Herewith  I  send  you  a  list  of  some  of  the  fruits  found  on  my  own 
grouuds  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  A  few  sheets  might  be  filled  with  com- 
ments on  many  of  the  varieties,  their  success  in  the  locality,  Ac,  but  all  that  sort  of 
work  can  better  be  done  in  committee  of  the  whole,  with  samples,  and  the  paper  and 
your  time  be  saved. 

There  is  one  matter  that  should  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  transactions  of  our  ne:st 
meeting,  which  may  very  properly  be  presented  by  some  one  representing  the  Northern 
section  of  the  State.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  season  of  our  leading  fruits  is  fixed  by 
the  locality — being  retarded  by  each  mile  of  advance  northward,  and  by  each  foot  of 
elevation.  This  is  more  observable  from  the  coast  line  of  the  State  to  the  interior,  than 
along  the  coast  from  the  southward;  for  in  addition  to  the  latitude  is  the  constant  in- 
crease of  altitude.  This  change  in  the  time  of  ripening  may  best  be  seen  by  taking  not© 
of  a  few  varieties. 

The  Summer  Sweet  Paradise  of  the  Middle  States,  is  a  late  Fall  apple  here.  The 
Kilham  Hill,  an  early  Fall  apple  in  Essex  county,  Mass.,  where  it  originated,  is  a 
Winter  apple  here.  Hubbardston  Nonsuch  can  hardly  be  kept  in  Connecticut  beyond 
November,  while  here  in  Piscataquis  county  we  often  have  it  sound  and  in  perfection  to 
April  or  May.  Jewett's  Fine  Red  (Nodhead)  in  Cumberland  county,  hardly  holds  be- 
yond New  Years;  and  even  in  Kennebec  is  called  a  Fall  apple;  while  here  we  are  not 
anxious  about  its  market  till  February  or  March.  I  once  surprised  some  Winthrop 
gentlemen  by  showing  them  the  Winthrop  Greening  in  perfection  in  February.  They 
could  hardly  believe  that  their  Fall  favorite  could  be  converted  into  a  first-class  Winter 
apple,  by  simply  growing  it  seventy  miles  farther  north.  At  the  present  writing  (Dec. 
19th),  the  four  last  named,  in  my  cellar,  show  very  slight  change  since  harvest,  and 
promise  to  serve  us  to  April.  The  Porter,  by  careful  handling,  can  often  be  kept  to 
December.    I  have  some  that  promise  to  be  in  condition  about  the  time  of  our  Winter 
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meeting.  The  Seekonk,  a  favorite  in  Massachusetts  in  September,  is  ripe  here  in  Octo- 
ber, and  some  holding  to  December.  The  fact  thus  shown  serves  us  in  a  greatly  extended 
list  of  Winter  apples;  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  not  aware  that  the  long  keepers  fail 
to  ripen  so  as  to  detract  aught  from  their  market  qualities,  with  perhaps  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Baldwin. 

The  list  embraces  a  few  that  have  been  introduced  in  the  last  few  years,  by  means  of 
trees  grown  in  other  States,  that  are  now  beginning  to  fruit,  and  which  promise  well. 

To  my  taste,  the  apple  I  give  as  "  Pound  Sour,"  is  one  of  the  best.  Some  years  ago, 
in  making  an  autumn  visit  in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  I  found  this  apple  extensively 
grown,  and  then  showing  a  fair  crop  of  fruit,  although  at  the  time  very  few  apples  were 
seen  from  Maine  to  Ohio.  The  peculiar  success  attending  this  noble  looking  variety, 
led  me  to  make  inquiry  as  to  its  origin;  and  I  was  referred  to  a  clerical  gentleman,  as 
the  best  looal  authority  in  such  matters.  I  succeeded  in  getting  an  opinion  that  the 
apple  had  only  a  narrow,  local  history. — ^Tree  large  and  strong;  head  broad  or  round, 
and  rather  open;  horizontal  branches,  well  set  and  stout;  bark  smooth  and  light 
colored.  Fruit  green,  and  changing  to  yellow;  round  and  smooth,  to  irregular  ribbed; 
very  large, — average  weight  one  pound — 150  fill  the  barrel.  Single  trees  in  Oneida 
county  often  produce  a  crop  of  40  to  50  bushels.     Hardy  here. 

Beside  the  apple,  the  story  of  Piscataquis  fruits  may  be  told  in  short.  A  few  pear 
trees  are  being  set,  rather  as  an  experiment,  as  the  older  planted  have  nearly  passed 
away.  Of  the  older  trees,  the  Flemish  Beauty  endures  the  best.  The  Seckel  and  the 
Qoodale  prove  hardy  and  productive.  Plums  and  Cherries  are  nearly  extinct.  Some 
trees  are  being  planted,  under  the  promise  of  the  vender  that  the  variety  shall  be  exempt 
from  "  black  knot."  The  planting  of  Grape-vines  is  still  in  fashion.  Among  my  lato 
additions,  I  particularly  enjoy  the  eating  of  Salem,  Massasoit,  Croton  and  Adirondack. 

Hoping  to  meet  with  you  with  samples, 

I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

CALVIN  CHAMBERLAIN. 

FoxcEOPT,  Deo.  19,  1874. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

The  exercises  of  the  evening  were  opened  by  the  reading  of 
the  report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  C.  Weston  of 
Bangor. 

It  was  Voted,  That  the  report  be  accepted,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  tendered  for  the  same,  and  that  it  be  published  in  full  with 
the  Society's  transactions. 

Discussion  on  Orchard  Culture. 
The  President.  We  have  a  few  moments  to  spare  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  strikes  me  that  it  may  be  well  to  devote  them  to  the 
consideration  of  some  of  the  points  brought  out  in  the  report  we 
have  just  heard.  I  notice  present  Judge  Gilbert  of  Bath,  and  I 
would  call  upon  him  for  a  few  remarks.  The  portion  of  the  report 
referring  to  the  culture  of  the  apple,  in  which  Pell's  system  is  de- 
scribed, is  a  suggestive  point,  and  one  to  which  some  little  time 
may  be  well  devoted. 
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Hon.  Washington  Gilbert  of  Bath.  The  report  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  is  of  so  general  a  character  that  I  imagine  any- 
one called  upon  as  I  am,  must  feel  some  misgiving  as  to  what  he 
ought  to  say.  It  is  said,  however,  by  the  Chair,  that  some  dis- 
cussion in  reference  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Pell  may  be  profitable. 
And  I  think  so  myself. 

This  orchard  has  long  been  celebrated  in  the  country,  and  it  is  a 
matter,  perhaps  not  so  much  of  wonder  as  of  regret,  that  the  ex- 
ample is  not  imitated  in  our  own  State.  I  am  well  persuaded  that 
for  some  varieties  of  long-keeping  apples  for  shipment,  the  State 
of  Maine  has  advantages  equal  to  any  of  the  other  States.  I  sup- 
pose that  by  those  who  assume  that  Maine  is  the  greatest  State 
for  apple  culture,  as  well  as  for  almost  anything  else,  I  may  be 
considered  hypochondriacal  in  holding  that  there  are  other  States 
that  have  greater  general  advantages  than  the  State  of  Maine. 
But  I  don't  think  that  we  gain  anything  by  shutting  our  eyes  to 
the  facts  in  that  respect.  And  while  I  am  willing  to  concede,  and 
do  maintain,  that  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  excellent  apples  pro- 
duced in  some  of  the  other  States,  I  still  contend  that  Maine  has 
ample  scope  and  variety  enough  ;  that  we  have  large  and  numerous 
tracts  of  land  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  culture  of  apples,  and 
that  by  skill,  and  energy,  and  perseverance,  the  best  varieties  that 
best  thrive  in  these  best  orchard  lands,  and  will  yield  the  most 
profit,  can  be  ascertained.  And  while  we  see  such  vast  amounts 
of  capital  invested  in  various  other  enterprises,  many  of  which 
have  been  made  successful  only  by  reason  of  the  greatest  energy 
and  efibrt,  by  the  intensity  of  application  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
several  branches  of  business,  which  have  thus  been  forced  into 
success, — an  application  as  great  as  it  is  possible,  in  many  in- 
stances, for  the  human  mind  and  the  human  frame  to  endure — it  is, 
as  I  said,  perhaps  not  so  much  a  matter  of  wonder  as  of  regret  that 
this  field  of  enterprise  is  not  more  cultivated.  We  content  our- 
selves with  a  fruit  garden,  or  an  orchard  of  an  acre  in  extent,  or  s, 
very  few  acres,  at  most.  The  examples  of  orchards  reaching  to 
the  extent  of  ten  acres,  are  very  rare.  And  we  know  how  very 
many  farms  and  homesteads  there  are  throughout  the  State  where 
there  is  not  a  single  tree  ;  how  many  more  there  are  where  there 
have  been  a  few  trees  planted  and  neglected,  until  there  is  not  a 
single  tree  there,  while  thousands  of  hungry  children  are  con- 
stantly uttering  devout  but  mute  prayers  for  the  gratification 
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which  the  eating-  of  fruit  affords,  and  the  health  of  the  people  ias 
suffering  in  consequence. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Society  has  some  things  to  do,  and 
that  the  matter  of  promoting  extensive  cultivation  of  the  apple  as 
a  business,  as  a  distinct  and  specific  business,  and  a  separate 
branch  of  farming,  is  one  of  the  things  which  we  have  to  do.  I 
am  aware  when  we  talk  of  that  as  a  separate  branch,  that  a  difiS- 
culty  arises  as  to  the  fertilizers  to  be  used.  And  I  will  say  in 
regard  to  that  matter — for  I  am  not  trying  to  deliver  an  essay  upon 
that  subject, — I  want  to  renew  a  remark  which  I  made  last  year, 
namely  :  that  my  experience  (which  has  been  continued,  through 
the  past  season),  with  the  Cumberland  Superphosphate  of  lime, 
has  afforded  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  and  I  believe  that  that 
may  be  made  one  of  the  profitable  means  by  which  agriculture  can 
be  carried  on  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  with  success. 

A  difficulty  which  meets  us  when  we  talk  of  such  an  orchard  as 
that  of  Pell's,  or  the  orchard  of  the  gentleman  at  Franklin,  in 
Illinois,  where  he  has  18,000  trees,  and  I  was  told  by  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Pomological  Society  of  Illinois,  that  he  made  his 
orchard  produce,  in  fruit  and  cider  and  vinegar,  more  than  $50,000 
a  year, — when  we  talk  of  orchards  of  that  extent,  the  difficulty  of 
the  want  of  sufficient  dressing  meets  us.  I  have  tried  this  Cum- 
berland Superphosphate  of  lime  for  those  uses,  though  not  on  a 
large  scale,  because  my  operations  are  small.  I  don't  wish  to  be 
understood  as  advocating  that  particular  kind  any  further  than 
that  experience  with  that  kind  has  demonstrated  its  utility.  There 
may  be  others  as  good. 

No.w  I  want  to  refer  again,  as  I  did  last  year,  to  the  practice  of 
feeding  sheep  and  swine  in  the  oi'chard.  In  the  essay  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  submit  last  year,  I  think  the  facts  demonstrated  that 
after  making  liberal  allowance,  an  orchard  will  yield  $100.00  per 
acre,  annually.  I  believe  it  is  very  profitable  to  feed  corn  or  small 
grains  to  sheep  and  swine  in  the  orchard,  and  if  I  could  carry  out 
the  experiment,  I  would  select  a  tract  of  land  of  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred acres,  more  or  less,  where  I  could  so  arrange  matters  as  to 
have  a  stream  of  running  water,  and  proper  slopes,  and  a  soil 
sufficiently  underdrained  by  nature  and  of  a  proper  texture,  where 
the  plough  could  run  deep  ;  and  the  plough  having  run  deep,  I 
would  plant  the  apple  trees,  selecting,  according  to  the  best 
knowledge  we  now  have  of  that  matter,  the  long-keeping  varieties 
adapted  for  shipment ;  and  one  of  the  means  for  manuring  which 
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I  should  employ  would  be  the  extensive  feeding  of  corn,  or  any 
other  grain  that  might  be  more  economical,  to  sheep  and  swine,  in 
separate  inclosures  upon  those  lands,  where  I  could  regulate  the 
feeding  and  the  grazing  at  will,  for  the  purpose  of, keeping  up  the 
fertility.  From  the  best  information  that  I  have  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  I  believe  that  the  market  product  of  the  animals  would 
pay  all  expenses,  and  that  the  results  of  the  fertilization  thus  de- 
rived would  be  all  profit,  and  that  there  would  be  more  profit  than 
that  even,  on  that  branch  of  the  matter  ;  and  thus  the  culture  of 
the  apple  may  be  carried  on  to  a  very  great  profit,  and  on  a  very 
large  scale.  If  I  could  so  manage  my  farm  operations  that  I  could 
produce  my  own  corn  and  small  grains  for  that  purpose,  I  would  ; 
and  if  I  could  not  do  that,  I  would  go  where  I  could  obtain  it  to 
the  best  advantage,  whether  it  were  in  the  State,  or  in  Illinois,  or 
elsewhere. 

That  is  my  view  in  regard  to  the  matter.  It  is,  I  know,  to  a 
certain  extent,  theoretical ;  but  it  is  a  theory  which  has  been 
demonstrated  in  repeated  instances  by  practice,  on  a  small  scale. 
T  can  remember  well  the  period  of  my  boyhood,  when  I  have  seen 
apples  more  than  doubled  in  their  size  in  a  single  year  by  the  pas- 
turing of  swine  upon  the  ground  where 'the  trees  were  grown,  and 
where  they  had  stood  until  they  had  extracted  from  the  soil  almost 
all  the  fertilizing  matter, — the  food  which  sustains  the  tree  and 
causes  it  to  produce  fruit.  The  result  was  attained  simply  by  the 
pasturing  of  swine,  and  the  working  into  the  soil  of  the  manure 
which  they  made. 

The  President.  If  there  are  gentlemen  present  who  are  inter- 
ested in  orchard  culture,  and  who  desire  to  have  any  question 
answered  by  gentlemen  of  experience,  such  questions  as  they  may 
see  fit  to  ask  will  be  entertained. 

Mr.  GiLE  of  Alfred.  I  would  ask  if  a  piece  of  land  that  is 
infested  with  witch  grass  is  decidedly  unfit  for  orcharding? 

Mr.  Prince  of  Turner.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Dr.  Harris  of 
Auburn,  who  is  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  orcharding,  and 
who  has  a  fine  orchard  under  way. 

Dr.  Harris  of  Auburn.  I  am  surprised  that  the  gentleman  from 
Turner  (Mr,  Prince)  should  have  called  upon  me.  I  am  a  new 
member  of  your  society,  and  am  a  mere  novice  in  orcharding.  I 
came  here  to  gain  information  ;  I  am  too  young  in  the  business  to 
undertake  to  impart  any.  I  shotild  prefer  to  be  excused,  and  to 
hear  from  those  who  have  had  more  experience  than  I  have. 
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Mr.  CoRTHELL  of  Calais.  I  would  like  to  inquire  how  for  apart 
fruit  trees  should  be  set,  upon  land  that  is  to  be  devoted  entirely 
to  orcharding  ? 

Judge  Gilbert.  As  the  question  first  propounded  seems  to  have 
the  precedence,  in  answer  I  beg  leave  to  ask  my  friend  Smith, 
who  sits  near  me,  to  give  his  views  in  regard  to  witch-grass 
again,  for  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
there  is.  I  think  there  are  means  by  which  witch-grass  can  be 
extirpated.  And  although  I  do  not  think  it  does  much  harm  in  an 
orchard,  except  to  impede  cultivation,  I  would  like  to  know  if 
Mr.  Smith  can  tell  us  something  about  the  best  methods  of  extir- 
pating it,  and  whether  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be  extirpated  or  not  ? 

Alfred  Smith  of  Monmouth.  I  have  had  some  experience  as  to 
the  question  proposed  by  the  gentleman  in  relation  to  witch- 
grass.  While  I  lived  in  Winthrop  I  had  some  seven  acres  of 
orchard,  and  the  land  was  full  of  witch-grass  ;  but  the  swine  and 
sheep  that  I  pastured  there,  entirely  destroyed  it.  Sheep  will  eat 
it  down  very  close.  I  think  there  is  no  diflSculty  whatever,  in 
cultivating  an  orchard  where  there  is  witch-grass,  if  you  pasture 
it  with  sheep.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  mulching.  For  the  past 
twelve  years  I  have  used  some  twenty  tons  in  an  orchard  of  about 
an  acre.  I  keep  the  grass  down  well  enough  in  that  way.  I  find 
that  trees  sufier  more  for  the  want  of  suitable  dressing  than  any- 
thing else. 

Judge  Gilbert.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  efiect  of  witch- 
grass  upon  the  thrift  of  trees,  if  it  is  allowed  to  grow  in  an  orchard  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  know  why  there  should  be  any  more  diffi- 
culty with  that  grass  than  with  any  other  grass.  I  have  never 
seen  any  in  my  orchard. 

I  think  there  are  a  great  many  trees  that  have  good  trunks  and 
bodies,  that  might  by  proper  management  and  the  expense  of  a 
dollar,  be  made  to  pay  five  hundred  per  cent,  on  that  expenditure. 
Twelve  years  ago  my  orchard  at  Monmouth  was  as  poor  as  any- 
thing I  ever  saw.  The  ground  was  so  poor  that  it  wouldn't  bear 
a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  hay.  The  leaves  upon  the  trees  were  small. 
The  orchard  was  grafted,  and  had  been  neglected,  and  there  were 
many  dead  limbs.  I  trimmed  out  the  dead  limbs,  plowed,  mulched 
and  dressed  with  the  manure  that  had  been  made  on  my  place  for 
two  years.  I  raised  crops  in  the  orchard,  and  found  the  fruit  to 
be  very  valuable.  The  trees  threw  off  their  old  coats,  and  they 
now  seem  to  be  in  their  original  vigor.     I  am  now  raising  from 
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those  trees  as  good  fruit,  I  think,  as  I  used  to  raise  in  Winthrop. 
In  Winthrop  I  raised  one  year  300  bushels  of  Kussets.  When  I 
went  to  Monmouth,  that  variety  of  fruit  there  was  so  small  that  I 
was  ashamed  of  it.  I  sent  them  to  Boston,  and  they  passed  as 
No.  2  in  that  market.  Since  then  those  very  trees,  by  my  cultiva- 
tion, have  borne  as  handsome  russets  as  I  ever  saw,  I  have  shown 
them  to  people  that  were  well  acquainted  with  the  apple,  and  they 
thought  it  was  a  new  kind,  so  fair  and  smooth  did  they  look.  And 
it  was  cultivation  that  did  it.  My  location  now  is  not  such  soil 
as  I  had  in  Winthrop.  It  is  more  of  a  granite  soil,  and  rather  a 
clayey  loam.  It  is  my  experience,  that  in  any  high  lands  where 
an  apple  tree  will  grow,  good  culture  with  proper  and  judicious 
pruning  will  produce  good  fruit.  Many  kill  their  orchards  by 
pruning. 

Mr.  GiLE.     Do  borers  infest  your  trees  ? 

Mr.  Smith,  They  do  not  in  Monmouth.  In  that  soil  I  have  never 
seen  one,  while  in  Winthrop  where  I  was  formerly,  they  are  very 
troublesome 

Mr.  GiLE.  Does  the  pasturing  of  sheep  in  orchard  land  tend  to 
the  destruction  of  borers  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  think  it  probable  that  it  might  in  some 
measure,  because  the  borers  are  inclined  to  get  where  there  is 
grass.  If  the  sheep  feed  it  down,  it  would  not  give  the  borer  so 
good  a  chance.  I  think  they  are  not  so  likely  to  trouble  a  tree  in 
cultivated  land  as  where  the  ground  is  laid  down  to  grass.  But 
the  soil,  I  think,  has  much  to  do  with  the  borer.  Some  soils  they 
can  winter  in  well,  others  they  cannot.  I  have  never  had  any 
trouble  from  them  in  Monmouth.  While  in  Winthrop  they  were 
very  troublesome.    The  reason  for  it  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Prince.  The  question  propounded  by  the  gentleman  from 
Calais  (Mr,  Corthell),  is  a  matter  that  I  have  thought  more  in 
regard  to,  within  a  few  years,  than  any  other  question  relating  to 
orcharding ;  and  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  doubts  I  have. 
I  have  always  set  my  trees  from  twenty-five  feet  to  two  rods  apart. 
But  upon  reflection,  and  upon  looking  over  the  country,  I  have 
thought  I  had  made  a  mistake.  I  have  very  seriously  questioned 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  set  them  nearer  together.  I  think  that 
any  one  in  looking  at  our  old  orchards,  will  find  the  most  thrifty 
of  them  are  where  the  trees  are  set  near  together.  The  question 
arises,  whether  trees  near  together  do  not  protect  each  other  and 
become  hardier  ?     In  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  one  of  the 
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leading  fruit  growers  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  (the  Hon. 
Samuel  F.  Perley ),  he  said  it  was  a  point  he  never  thought  of  before; 
but  upon  reflection,  and  looking  back  upon  our  old  orchards,  he 
thought  that  might  be  the  case.  It  is  a  question  that  I  am  not 
satisfied  about,  but  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  nearer  I  come  to 
being  convinced  that  we  should  set  our  trees  nearer  together. 

Judge  Gilbekt.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
destruction  of  insects  by  swine.  Gentlemen  well  understand  that 
the  swine  is  a  carnivorous  animal,  and  he  will  search  most  indus- 
triously for  insects,  destroying  the  larvas  and  the  insects  in  a  higher 
state  of  development  when  he  finds  them.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  pasturing  of  swine  is  the  most  eifective  method 
of  keeping  orchards  free  from  insects. 

The  President.  While  this  subject  is  inexhaustible,  yet  our 
engagements  will  not  allow  of  its  further  consideration  at  this  time. 
It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  lay  it  aside  and  give  our  attention 
to  the  concluding  subject  in  this  evening's  programme,  which  is 
an  essay 

On  Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Gardening, 

BT   REV.  J.  A.  VARNEY,  OP   NORTH  TASSALBORO'. 

[Embracing  the  report  of  the  special  committee  to  award  the 
prize  offered  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Boardman,  Editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer, 
of  "a  silver  vase  to  that  woman  who  shall  present  to  the  Society 
the  best  original  plan  for  a  town  or  village  flower  garden,  with  a 
list  of  the  plants  to  be  grown  in  each  bed,  and  accompanied  by  a 
description  of  its  management  and  general  culture."] 

How  the  very  spirit  of  a  person  of  fine  feeling  and  susceptibil- 
ties  loves  the  beautiful  in  nature.  To  him,  the  murmur  of  the 
running  brook,  as  it  rolls  through  some  lovely  vale,  is  like 
whispers  from  the  spirit  land,  where  the  dear  departed  breathe  a 
life  of  eternal  youth.  Standing  beneath  the  shade  of  some  forest 
grove — the  long  pendant  branches  form  a  bright  green  canopy 
above  him.  The  gentle  breeze  comes  and  touches  them — they 
murmur — and  all  is  still  again.  There  was  something  in  that 
sound  which  calmed,  and  yet  amazed  him.  This  is  but  another  of 
the  voices  with  which  nature  speaks  to  the  soul.  Not  as  the 
thunderbolt  hurled  from  the  clouds,  or  the  roaring  cannon  and 
clash  of  arms  in  battle's  strife,  but  so  low,  and  yet  so  distinct,  so 
sad,  and  yet  so  soothing.  To  the  gross  and  sensual  mind  it  is 
meaningless,  but  to  him  it  breathes  the  very  soul  of  memory, 
tenderness  and  love. 
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Thus  it  is  with  the  flowers  that  are  strewn  so  plentifully  along 
our  pathway.  Some  cast  them  aside  as  things  of  little  worth,  or 
tread  heedlessly  upon  them,  crushing  out  their  sweet  life,  without 
one  thought  of  what,they  are  or  what  they  mean.  To  them,  they 
have  no  beauty,  and  the  fragrance  they  send  up  as  a  welcome  to 
man  passes  by  them  and  mingles  with  the  upper  air. 

Not  so  with  the  man  of  feeling,  for  he  accepts  them  as  smiles 
sent  forth  from  the  Great  Unknown,  as  mementoes  of  His  undying 
love.  To  him,  they  are  valuable  and  lovely,  for  he  remembers 
the  saying  of  the  Greart  Master,  whose  words  were  never  meaning- 
less or  superfluous,  "  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these."  And  so  his  heart  is  pained  at  behold- 
ing the  insensibility  of  his  fellows.  They  tread  unrelentingly 
upon  the  flowers  he  loves.  Coming  often,  he  gathers  them  with 
greatest  care,  for  they  bring  down  through  the  ages  the  remem- 
brances of  the  first  Eden.  They  recall  the  image  of  many  a  flower 
of  beauty  and  loveliness,  crushed  in  its  clinging,  confiding  tender- 
ness and  love,  by  some  ruthless  hand.  To  him  every  bud  and 
blossom  on' the  wide  earth,  speaks  of  some  corresponding  human 
feeling  or  passion. 

Their  ofiSces,  too,  are  as  numberless  as  the  ofiices  of  thought. 
They  tell  us  of  hope,  joy,  peace,  meekness,  confidence  and  love, 
and  they  speak  of  sorrow,  weeping  and  bitterness  as  well.  They 
bloom  for  the  early  dead,  and,  catching  the  falling  tear  upon  their 
shining  petals,  they  lighten  up  the  churchyard,  and  trustingly, 
confidingly  point  the  mourner  to  the  Eden  of  flowers  above.  They 
deck  the  conqueror's  brow,  they  adorn  the  festive  hall,  they 
encircle  the  brow  of  beauty.  Infinite  in  variety  and  form  and 
endless  in  colors  and  symmetry,  they  clothe  with  abundant  pro- 
fusion— alike  the  mountain  and  valley,  the  cottage  and  court,  the 
prison  and  palace. 

Now  as  a  person  of  fine  feelings  and  susceptibilities  loves  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  so  will  he  love  the  beautiful  wherever  he  finds 
it.  There  is  a  life-like  power  in  language,  which  when  it  clothes 
those  tender  thoughts  awakened  by  nature's  scenery,  often  lends 
vigor  and  light  to  the  original  picture  and  breathes  over  the  whole 
immortality  of  feeling. 

As  I  looked  out  through  the  frozen  glass  of  the  green-house, 
while  penning  these  lines,  it  seemed,  indeed,  an  unpropitious 
day  to  write  an  essay  upon  the  subject  of  floriculture.  The  ther- 
mometer down  below  zero,  the  fierce  wintry  blasts  without  and 
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the  driving  snow  beating-  upon  the  windows.  The  spring  time 
passed,  the  summer  and  autumn  ended,  and  a  cold  northern 
winter  upon  us.  The  mountains  have  put  off  their  beautiful  gar- 
ments of  verdure,  and  valleys  and  plains  are  no  longer  clothed  in 
luxurious  green  ;  the  trees  and  shrubbery  without  have  lost  their 
foliage,  and  their  branches  bend  naked  and  forsaken  over  the  ice- 
bound streamlet,  from  the  bosom  of  wliich  no  waters  s^nd  up  their 
liquid  music.  The  flowers,  too,  are  faded,  and  nestling  upon  the 
bosom  of  earth  beneath  her  snowy  mantle.  There  is  something  in 
this  wide-spread  desolation  of  winter  that  impressed  us  with  sad 
thoughts,  for  all  these  remind  us  of  the  sere  and  falling  leaf  of 
age,  telling  us  that  the  winter  of  life  will  soon  be  upon  us  and 
that  we  too  must  lie  down  in  the  rest  of  the  grave. 

I  have  said  that  the  flowers  sleep  beneath  the  snow  through 
these  wintry  hours,  but  soon  they  shall  break  forth  into  glory. ' 
So,  too,  I  trust,  we  are  all  comforted  with  the  bright  hope  that 
we  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  that  land  where  the  winter  comes 
not  and  where  "fragrant  flowers  immortal  bloom." 

Spring  with  all  its  budding  beauty  will  soon  return  to  us  again, 
and  with  it  the  call  for  renewed  energy  and  preparation  for  its 
work.  For  the  present  the  fortunate  possessors  of  house  plants 
will  find  a  mine  of  pleasure  in  caring  for  and  watching  the  early 
developments  of  the  conservatory  and  window  garden.  These  now 
should  be  coming  to  maturity,  and  in  a  few  weeks  should  amply 
repay  all  the  care  and  labor  bestowed.  It  is  now  too  late  to  offer 
suggestions  for  their  general  management  and  culture  for  this  sea- 
eon's  bloom.  Let  all  plants  be  kept  free  from  dust  and  vermin, 
and  let  the  temperature  be  as  even  as  possible,  to  insure  success. 

In  window  gardening  the  three  great  obstacles  in  the  way  are 
these :  green  fly,  red  spider  and  uneven  temperature.  The  first 
should  never  be  seen,  but  if  you  chance  to  be  annoyed  with  them — 
and  the  room  in  which  they  are  will  admit  of  it — take  an  iron  or 
earthern  vessel,  place  in  it  a  few  burning  coals  and  on  this  place  a 
handful  of  tobacco  stems,  well  moistened ;  close  the  room  and 
leave  it  for  the  night.  This  repeated  occasionally  is  the  end  of 
green  fly  or  green  lice,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  If  you  can- 
not treat  them  in  this  manner,  takq,  out  the  plants,  cover  them 
with  paper  or  spread  over  a  sheet  and  smoke  them  lightly  until 
every  fly  falls  to  the  floor,  then  with  a  soft  brush  go  over  the 
plants  and  return  them  to  their  place.  Not  long  since,  I  saw  in 
one  of  our^cal  papers,  "syringing  with  water"  recommended 
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as  sure  death  for  the  green  fly.     They  will  only  look  up  and  laugh 
at  you  in  return  for  such  treatment. 

Are  you  troubled  with  the  red  spider  ?  This  only  tells  you  that 
you  have  too  much  heat  and  too  little  moisture.  Water  is  now 
the  sure  remedy.  Take  the  plant  to  the  sink — if  you  cannot  do  it 
where  it  grows — lay  it  upon  one  side,  hold  the  syringe  over  the 
pot  and  with  cool  water  thoroughly  syringe  the  underside  of  the 
leaves,  turning  the  plant  over  in  the  meantime  that  no  leaf  may 
escape,  and  the  work  is  done.  In  the  moist  atmosphere  of  the 
greeu-house  the  insects  are  seldom  seen,  while  the  ravages  of 
green  fly  are  ruinous  without  frequent  fumigation  with  tobacco. 

For  a  general  collection  of  house  plants,  let  the  thermometer 
range  from  45°  to  65° ;  40°  by  night  and  50°  by  day  would  be  even 
better.  If  by  any  mishap  your  plants  should  all  get  frozen,  do 
not  throw  them  away  as  lost,  but  take  a  whole  day  to  bring  the 
room  back  again  to  the  accustomed  temperature,  for  if  this  is  done 
in  a  few  minutes,  or  even  in  two  or  three  hours,  the  chances  are 
that  your  plants  are  nearly  ruined,  if  not  killed  outright.  It  is  not 
fire  heat  or  sunlight  that  you  now  need,  but  shade,  and  cool  water 
at  once  from  the  well.  Put  some  thick  paper  over  the  top  of  the 
pots,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  becoming  too  much  saturated  with 
water  about  the  roots,  and  then  with  sprinkler  apply  the  water  so 
long  as  any  ice  can  be  seen  about  the  plant.  With  this  treatment, 
in  the  absence  of  fire  heat  and  sun,  your  plants,  and  blossoms, 
too,  are  nearly  or  quite  all  safe. 

During  the  past  month,  the  plants  in  both  of  our  green-houses 
were  nearly  all  frozen.  The  day  and  evening  previous  were  mild 
and  warm,  and  little  or  no  fire  heat  was  used  ;  but  during  the  night 
there  came  a  sudden  change,  which  gave  the  writer  plenty  of  busi- 
ness for  the  next  day.  The  cactuses  and  geraniums  all  coated 
with  ice,  as  I  applied  the  water  from  the  force-pump.  A  hundred 
or  more  callas,  with  their  beautiful  foliage  lying  like  hounds'  ears 
over  the  sides  of  the  pots,  (one  of  which  has  to-day  a  bud  not  yet 
fully  developed  standing  upwards  of  four  feet  above  the  top  of 
the  pot),  came  out  unharmed.  Indeed,  I  am  half  inclined  to  think 
that  the  cold  bath  it  received  only  served  to  urge  it  onward  and 
upward. 

Let  your  plants  show  that  they  are  thirsty  before  you  give  water, 
and  then  water  till  the  drainage  shows  that  they  are  thoroughly 
wet.  This  is  better  than  frequent  and  slight  applications.  We 
give  hot  water  daily  to  calla  lilies  coming  into  blossom,  and  always 
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plant  them  in  water-tight  pots  or  tubs,  that  roots  and  soil  may  all 
be  constantly  under  water.  By  the  first  of  June  the  pots  should 
be  turned  on  the  side,  on  the  shaded  side  of  a  fence,  hedge,  or 
building,  there  to  remain  till  the  first  of  September,  uncared  for, 
except  to  roll  them  over  occasionally,  that  the  few  leaves  remain- 
ing on  them  may  not  grow  all  upon  one  side.  Then  soak  the  dry 
plant  and  earth  in  water,  remove  unnecessary  side-shoots  or  bulbs, 
and  re-pot  in  one  part  each  of  sand  and  muck  and  two  parts  old 
well-rotted  cow  manure. 

For  soil  for  general  use,  we  find  nothing  better  than  well  rotted 
turf  from  the  road  side  or  pasture ;  old,  well  pulverized  horse  or 
cow  manure,  (the  former  is  preferable),  and  common  sand,  in  equal 
parts  ;  and  if  mixed  a  year  or  two  previous  to  use  the  better.  In 
the  absence  of  rotted  turf,  old  and  finely  pulverized  muck,  or  leaf 
mould  from  the  woods,  will  answer  well,  indeed,  would  be  pre- 
ferred by  some. 

In  re-potting,  and  when  a  change  of  the  soil  is  necessary,  you 
should  never  break  or  shake  the  soil  from  the  roots,  as  some  tell 
us  to  do,  but  place  the  ball  of  earth  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  with 
the  hand  gently  stir  until  the  earth  is  all  free,  then,  if  necessary, 
trim  with  a  sharp  knife  or  scissors.  This  operation  is  about  the 
surest  remedy  for  a  stand-still,  sickly  plant  of  any  variety,  and  if 
this  fails  it  may  as  well  be  laid  aside  to  make  room  for  another  of 
more  promise.  This  nursing  and  petting  a  fancy-leaved  geranium, 
cissus,  or  what-not,  for  a  series  of  months,  even  years,  is  hardly 
worth  the  pains  bestowed,  while  there  are  so  many  varieties  of 
desirable  plants  at  hand. 

Should  your  pot  plants  need  enriching,  a  small  spoonful  of  liquid 
ammonia  from  your  druggist,  added  to  a  pail  of  water,  or  what  is 
equally  as  good,  if  at  hand,  a  pail,  tub  or  barrel,  located  in  some 
out  of  the  way  place,  filled  one-eighth  full  with  hen  manure,  and 
the  balance  with  water,  after  being  well  stirred  and  settled  may  be 
used  twice  or  thrice  in  each  month.  • 

Now  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  coming  work  of  spring. 
There  is  no  witchcraft  in  growing  flowers — those  most  desirable 
for  the  masses — only  a  little  perseverance  mingled  with  common 
sense,  will  insure  success. 

The  plans  submitted  for  Mr,  Boardman's  premium  are  all  ex- 
ecuted by  the  more  ardent  lovers  of  flowers,  the  ladies,  and  all 
reflect  much  credit  on  the  skill  and  good  taste  of  those  who 
designed  them. 
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Here  I  Bhall  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  a  communication  from 
one  of  the  Committee,  in  which  he  says  :  "  Try  to  convince  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  your  industrious  mechanic  that  the  sowing 
of  a  few  seeds  in  a  box  over  the  kitchen  stove,  and  setting  out  the 
plants  in  spring,  though  it  is  always  a  little  thing,  yet  it  is  one 
that  shall  in  future  give  her  joy.  *  *  *  The  farmer's  wife 
is  rising  in  the  scale  of  being,  by  just  such  little  bits  of  culture. 
*  *  *  Let  them  aim  at  little  things,  and  do  not  discourage 
them  by  using  terms  that  they  cannot  understand." 

In  procuring  your  stock  of  seeds  or  plants,  touch  lightly  upon 
the  high  priced  named  varieties,  to  which  the  florist  has  given  high 
sounding  names,  that  are  perfectly  bewildering  to  the  amateur 
and  unenlightened.  Leave  these  to  be  tested  by  those  who  have 
the  time  to  devote^to  it,  and  the  purse  to  sustain  it.  Florists  have 
a  method  of  bringing  out  new  varieties  by  hybridizing,  to  which, 
for  obvious  reasons,  names  as  well  as  high  prices  are  given. 
First,  try  the  old  varieties,  well  tried  and  mixed,  without  names 
if  you  please,  at  moderate  prices,  for  these  generally  give  the  best 
satisfaction. 

Seeds  may  now  be  procured,  andi^ome  of  those  that  need  to  be 
started  early  may  be  planted  in  shallow  boxes,  two  or  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  depth,,  in  soil  as  above  directed,  and  placed  upon 
the  mantle,  or  on  the  sunny  window-sill,  toward  the  close  of  the 
month  of  March.  The  smaller  seeds  may  be  spread  evenly  on  the 
surface,  and  covered  with  a  thick,  wet  woolen  cloth  till  they 
sprout,  or  gently  pressed  into  the  surface  soil  and  covered  tightly 
with  a  pane  of  glass. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  in  a  neighborhood,  should 
be  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  any  other  neighborly  courtesy. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  them,  and  in  return  be  as  ready  to  give 
as  you  are  to  receive. 

In  closing  I  quote  again  from  my  correspondent:  "There  is 
beauty  in  every  flower.  There  is  wonder,  a  miracle  even,  in  every 
petal.  Who  made  them?  Are  they  a  bond  of  union  between  us, 
with  our  poor  little  aspirations,  and  the  Great  Unknown?  If  so, 
what  a  pleasure  to  contemplate  them  I  What  a  transport  to  evolve 
it  from  the  little  seed  1  You  must  encourage  every  woman  to  try, 
then  she  will  begin  to  be  elevated  ;  after  this,  then,  she  will  have 
her  influence  upon  stolid,  selfish  man." 
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Report  of  the  Comjiittee, 

The  committee  have  received  five  plans  and  specifications  as 
follows  :  No.  1,  by  Mrs.  J.  J.  Steward  of  Skowhegan  ;  No.  2,  by- 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard  of  Monroe;  No.  3,  by  Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Say  ward 
of  Alfred  ;  No.  4,  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Sawyer  of  Wiscasset ;  No.  5,  by 
Miss  L.  Marie  Pope,  Manchester.  All  of  these  plans  are  decidedly 
worthy  of  much  credit,  and  present  outlines,  suggestions  and 
information,  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed. 

The  committee  have  had  no  opportunity  to  consult  with  each 
other,  except  by  letter,  and  the  decisions  have  been  made  by  each 
member,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  opinions  and  decisions  of 
the  others.  The  chairman  forwarded  the  plans  to  Gen.  Tilton, 
and  he  in  like  manner  forwarded  them  to  his  wife,  then  in  Boston, 
each  returning  their  decisions  by  mail,  and  all  were  found  to  agree 
in  awarding  the  premium  to  Plan  No.  4,  executed  by  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Sawyer  of  Wiscasset,  and  which  is  herewith  presented. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

James  A,  Varnet  and  Wipe,  )    n^^,^,,,^^ 
W.  S.  TiLTON  AND  Wife,  j    Oomrmuee. 

Which  report  was  accepted,  and  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  Mr. 
Varney  for  his  valuable  essay,  and  that  it,  together  with  the  report 
of  the  committee,  and  such  of  the  plans  and  specifications  as  they 
should  direct,  be  published  in  the  Transactions. 

After  the  passage  of  the  above  vote,  remarks  were  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Society,  and  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Boardman,  after  which 
the  presentation  of  the  vase  took  place  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


The  following  are  the  papers  and  extracts  selected  for  publica- 
tion from  the  manuscripts  submitted  to  the  committee : 

Plan  No.  4,  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Sawyer  op  Wiscasset. 
In  this^design  the  garden  is  supposed  to  be  located  on  the  south- 
erly side  of  the  house,  and  extending  forward  towards  the  street, 
which  runs  north  and  south  in  front  (west)  of  both  ;  but  the  plan 
may  be  reversed  or  modified  to  adapt  it  to  any  given  locality. 
Soijiewhere  on  every  town  or  village  house  lot  there  should  be  land 
enough  for  such  a  garden  as  is  here  represented.     Between  the 
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house  and  garden  there  should  be  a  narrow  plat  of  grass,  and  a 
more  extensive  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  in  which  circular  or 
fancy  shaped  beds  may  be  cut  for  small  shrubs  of  select  varieties. 
Stumps  of  trees  can  be  covered  with  running  vines.  Eustic  boxes 
and  seats,  if  they  are  artistically  made,  and  vases  also,  add  much 
to  the  beauty  of  a  lawn  or  garden.  The  surface  should  be  level, 
and  terraces  ascending  or  descending  may  be  introduced  on  either 
side  to  make  it  so. 

In  beds  No.  1  and  No.  4,  the  centres  of  which  are  raised  about  one 
foot  above  the  surrounding  surface,  plant  hyacinths  and  tulips, 
for  spring  blooming;  a  circle  of  hyacinths  at  the  centre,  with 
tulips  filling  the  other  spaces.  They  need  a  rich  soil,  and  are  per- 
fectly hardy  ;  set  bulbs  in  the  fall,  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and 
cover  well  with  boughs  to  protect  them  through  the  winter.  Fill 
the  beds  with  verbenas  of  all  the  leading  colors,  (without  removing 
the  bulbs);  set  about  one  foot  apart,  and  peg  down  as  soon  as  set 
out,  if  the  plants  are  large  enough.  I  would  recommend  buying 
the  plants  of  florists  instead  of  raising  them  from  seed.  If  one 
chooses,  young  roots  may  be  potted  in  September  and  kept  in  a 
cool  room  during  winter,  and  cuttings  may  be  made  in  February 
for  bedding  out  in  June. 

Bed  No.  2  and  3 — Geraniums.  Scarlet,  white,  pink,  salmon  and 
carmine — set  in  ribbon  style.  I  recommend  keeping  them  in  pots 
plunged  about  two  inches  below  the  surface,  and  a  flat  stone 
should  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  each  pot  to  prevent  the  roots  from 
going  through  the  outlet ;  they  should  be  plunged  one  foot  apart, 
and  should  be  watered  every  day  if  there  has  not  been  rain,  but 
on  no  account  apply  water  to  the  leaves,  blossoms  or  buds.  The 
advantages  of  treating  geraniums  in  this  way  are,  they  can  be  put 
out  in  beds  earlier,  will  blossom  more  freely,  and  if  frosts  are  ex- 
pected early  (as  we  sometimes  have  them),  the  pots  can  be  lifted 
and  sheltered,  and  put  back  again  in  the  morning,  and  have  your 
beds  look  pretty  all  through  the  autumn.  Keep  in  pots  during 
winter,  or  take  them  from  the  pots  and  pack  in  boxes  of  sand ; 
and  in  either  case  keep  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  and  water  once  a 
week.  Or  they  can  be  hung  in  the  cellar,  shaking  the  earth  lightly 
from  t^e  roots,  and  hang  where  it  is  cool,  but  where  they  will  not 
freeze  ;  or,  if  preferred,  buy  of  florists,  as  they  are  not  very  ex- 
pensive. I  am  wintering  forty  or  more  for  plunging  in  my  garden 
next  summer. 

In  Bed  No.  6,  I  would  have  snapdragon,  in  all  of  its  beautiful 
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colors.  The  plants  are  hardy,  and  if  properly  covered  with  ever- 
green boughs  many  old  plants  will  live  through  the  winter,  and 
blossom  freely  all  summer.  Make  a  ribbon  bed,  or  have  plants  in 
masses ;  cover  the  seeds  lightly  with  fine  earth.  Pansies  set  in 
this  bed  would  be  pretty,  as  they  require  shade  in  summer  to 
bloom  well. 

Bed  No.  6 — Asters.  Tall  ones  for  centre  (new  Victoria)  and 
"  chrysanthemum  flowered "  next,  dwarf  pyramidal  next,  and 
dwarf  bouquet  for  edging.  They  need  a  very  rich  soil,  and  will 
blossom  better  for  having  a  watering  of  liquid  manure  occasion- 
ally. Start  in  the  house,  or  buy  of  florists,  or  plant  in  bed  where 
they  are  to  stand.  Support  tall  ones  by  tying  to  stakes.  A  few 
plants  of  mignonette  in  this  bed  is  quite  an  addition  to  it. 

Bed  No.  1 — Tropaeolums.  Tall  ones  in  centre,  with  trellis  for 
their  support;  dwarf  for  edging,  and  put  a  few  (say  five)  plants 
of  Perilla  Nankinensis  in  a  row,  or  around  the  tall  ones.  Buy  the 
latter,  or  start  in  the  house,  as  they  are  tender  annuals.  The 
tropaeolums  are  hardy  and  can  be  planted  out  in  border  ;  have 
plants  one  foot  apart  of  each  of  the  above. 

Bed  No.  8.  Thi«  is  to  be  filled  with  double  geraniums,  one 
scarlet  and  three  pink  ones ;  house  heliotrope,  feverfews,  white 
and  bufi"  carnation  pinks,  one  or  two  rose  geraniums,  and  six 
gladioli  for  centre,  and  portulacca  (six  or  eight  plants)  to  cover 
the  ground  ;  geraniums,  carnations  and  heliotrope  to  be  plunged 
in  pots.  Feverfews  are  hardy  and  stand  our  winters  well,  by 
being  protected.  Set  bulbs  of  gladiolus  four  inches  deep,  and 
about  the  same  distance  apart ;  take  up  in  the  fall,  dry  the  bulbs, 
put  in  paper  bags,  and  keep  in  a  dry  cool  place.  Portulacca  is  a 
hardy  annual ;  seeds  germinate  quickly — plant  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep. 

Bed  No.  9 — Petunias.  Double  ones  for  centre  ;  white,  crimson 
and  purple,  with  single  varieties  in  all  colors.  They  can  be 
trained  to  trellises  for  the  centre,  and  the  single  ones  tied  up  or 
pegged  down,  just  as  one  chooses.  Buy  plants,  or  start  seeds  in 
the  house  ;  pot  some  for  house  in  September,  or  make  cuttings  ; 
they  ro^t  easily.  A  few  plants  of  Coleus  Ver8chafi"eltii,  are  an 
addition  to  a  bed  of  petunias.  Buy  plants  or  get  cuttings  from 
some  friend  ;  they  are  tender,  and  when  kept  in  the  house  need  a 
great  deal  of  heat. 

Bed  No.  10 — Zinnias.  Hardy  ;  start  plants  in  heat,  or  sow  out 
in  border;   transplant  in  June,  or  plant  seeds  as  early  as  the 
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middle  of  May.  They  need  to  be  tied  up  and  kept  in  symmetrical 
shape.  White  candytuft  is  pretty  among  them ;  keep  the  soil 
well  worked  and  loose  about  the  stalks. 

Bed  No.  11 — Stocks,  or  gilly  flowers.  The  principal  colors  of 
the  stocks  are  crimson,  white,  purple,  pink  and  straw.  They  are 
handsome  for  ribbon  beds.  I  would  add  a  group  of  gladioli  for 
the  centre  of  the  bed.  Start  stocks  in  house  for  early  blooming  and 
transplant  to  border  when  the  plants  are  four  inches  high  if  the 
ground  is  sufiSciently  warm.  Pot  plants  for  house  before  early 
frosts  ;  keep  in  conservatory  or  cellar.  Sweet  allysum,  a  fragrant 
dwarf  plant,  will  look  well  in  this  bed.  Set  stocks  one  foot  apart, 
with  plants  of  sweet  allysum  between  them. 

Bed  No.  12.  Phlox  Drummondii  in  all  colors.  Start  in  house, 
or  plant  in  the  bed,  as  the  seeds  are  hardy.  Set  in  masses,  or  it 
would  be  more  pleasing  to  see  the  colors  in  ribbon  style.  Set 
one  foot  apart ;  plant  seeds  one  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  They 
need  a  rich  soil  to  do  well. 

No.  13 — Fragrant  honeysuckle,  trained  over  an  arbor  forming 
an  entrance  to  the  garden. 

No.  14 — Rose  John  Hopper;  May  pink  or  violets. 

No.  15 — Yucca  filamentosa,  or  palm  lily;  purple  and  white 
candytuft. 

No.  16 — Dicentra  spectabilis. 

No.  lY — Clump  of  London  Pride. 

No.  18 — Purple  dahlia. 

No.  19 — Buffer  straw  colored  dahlia. 

No.  20 — Group  of  salvias.  They  are  very  ornamental ;  buy  or 
start  in  house.  Transplant  when  the  weather  gets  pretty  warm, 
say  about  the  tenth  of  June. 

No.  21 — Rose  colored  peony. 

Nos.  22  and  23 — Climbing  roses ;  Queen  of  the  Prairie,  on 
trellis.  - 

No.  24 — White  peony. 

No.  25 — Group  of  gladiolus. 

No.  26 — Double  poppies,  white  fringed  and  scarlet,  in  masses. 

No.  27 — Dwarf  hollyhocks. 

No.  28 — Crimson  dahlia. 

No.  29— White  dahlia. 

No.  30 — Rose,  General  Jacqueminot. 

No.  31 — Climbing  rose,  Baltimore  Belle  ;  trained  to  trellis. 
5 
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'     No.  32 — Climbing  rose,  Russell's  Gottige  ;  trained  to  trellis. 

No.  33 — Garden  heliotrope. 

No.  34 — Crimson  peony. 

No.  35 — Group  of  everlasting  flowers.     . 

No.  36 — Columbine  ;  white,  pink  and  purple. 

No.  37 — Chrysanthemums;  white,  buff  and  crimson. 

No.  38 — Fuchsias;  white,  purple  and  crimson — two  of  each 
kind. 

No.  39 — Tree  peony. 

No.  40 — Lantanas  ;  six  plants. 

No.  41— White  dahlia. 

No.  42 — Tigridia,  (Mexican  tiger  flower.) 

No.  43 — Tritoma  uvaria. 

No.  44 — Digitalis,  (Foxglove.) 

No.  45 — Larkspurs  ;  purple,  pink  and  white. 

No.  46 — Lobelia  cardinalis. 

No.  47 — Four  o'clocks  ;  all  colors. 

No.  48— White  lily.  ' 

No.  49— Yellow  lily. 

No.  50 — Spirea  Japionica. 

No.  51 — Bed  of  pinks  ;  dianthus  and  Heddewigii. 

No.  52 — Campanulas  ;  purple  an'd  white. 

No   53 — Marigolds  ;  velvet,  or  tagetes  signata  pumilla. 

No.  54 — African  Hibiscus,  four  or  five  plants. 

No.  55 — Fragrant  Honeysuckle. 

A. — Cannas  ;  the  ground  covered  with  myrtle  or  ivy,  or  any 
running  plant. 

B. — White  phlox,  perennial  ;  with  roses  Pius  IX.  and  Auguste 
Mie,  and  between  roses  and  in  front  of  phlox  have  a  pot  or  vase 
of  amaryllis. 

C. — In  corner,  morning  glories  ;  moss  rose  Princess  Adelaide, 
roses  Louis  XIV.  and  white  Scotch;  with  dwarf  convolvulus  be- 
tween roses.     If  there  is  room  a  dahlia  or  two  can  be  set  out. 

D. — Purple  perennial  phlox,  ricinus,  ornamental  grasses,  pink 
and  white  dahlias. 

E.  E.  E.  E. — Sweet  peas,  trained  to  trelliseis. 

Tie  up  plants  to  stakes  when  necessary ;  keep  every  bed  in  neat 
condition,  by  removing  weeds,  cutting  off  old  stalks  and  dead 
leaves,  and  wilted  blossoms,  if  not  wanted  for  seed. 

Tie  dahlias  to  stakes  when  set  out ;  label  as  soon  as  they  blos- 
som, if  the  colors  are  not  known  before  setting  out.     The  tubers 
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must  be  taken  up  by  the  first  of  November,  and  exposed  to  the 
air  long  enough  to  remove  any  excessive  moisture,  then  pack  in 
dry  sand  and  put  in  a  diy,  cool  cellar.  Start  in  sawdust  early  in 
spring.  Soil  must  not  he  rich.  Roses  require  a  rich  soil ;  and  in 
the  spring  cut  off  all  old  wood  and  weak  last  year's  growth,  and 
remove  slugs,  lice,  and  other  insects,  by  washing  with  whale  oil 
§oap.  Manure  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  about 
the  bushes,  in  November,  to  protect  the  roots,  and  they  should  be 
laid  down  and  covered  with  earth  or  evergreen  boughs.  Honey- 
suckles, woodbines,  wistarias,  &c.,  should  be  taken  from  arbors, 
trellises,  walls  and  pillars,  and  laid  down  and  covered,  in  the  same 
.manner.  Shrubs  like  Wiegelas,  rose  acacia,  Japan  quince,  snow- 
balls, Mahonia  and  deutzias,  can  be  tied  up  to  represent  small 
trees  in  a  yard,  by  a  little  care  in  choosing  evergreen  boughs  to 
do  it  with.  Large  shrubs,  like  syringas,  need  to  be  tied  up,  to 
prevent  the  snow  from  breaking  the  branches. 

The  soil  and  location  of  a  garden  are  important  things  to  be 
considered.  If  clayey  subsoil,  it  should  be  thoroughly  drained. 
If  sandy  loam,  there  is  not  so  much  need  of  draining.  Good,  rich 
.manure  should  be  thoroughly  worked  -in,  in  the  spring,  and  the 
beds  levelled  off,  and  soil  freed  from  lumps,  rocks,  &c.,  as  early  as 
possible.  A  southerly  exposure  is  preferable  for  a  garden,  and  it 
should  be  protected  on  the  north  side  by  an  evergreen  hedge 

In  planting  seeds  care  must  be  taken  not  to  plant  the  small  ones 
too  deep  ;  just  cover  lightly  with  fine  earth.  Larger  seeds  can 
be  sown  one-quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  sweet  peas  four  inches 
deep.  Sow  hardy  seeds  as  early  as  first  of  May  ;  half  hardy,  from 
middle  of  May  to  the  first  of  June.  In  transplanting  choose  a 
cloudy  day,  and  shade  or  cover  the  plants  if  the  sun  comes  out 
warm  and  bright ;  disturb  the  roots  as  little  as  possible  ;  water  for 
a  few  days  at  sunset,  if  they  wilt  much,  and  care  for  them  until 
they  get  established.  I  would  sow  seeds  of  pansies,  sweet  ally- 
sum,  mignonette  or  violets  in  every  bed,  to  cover  the  ground,  and 
all  plants  grow  just  as  well  (and  I  think  better)  for  having  a  Few 
of  these  to  keep  the  ground  moist. 

Edgings  form  another  very  important  feature  in  a  garden. 
Grass  makes  a  neat  edge  if  properly  cared  for,  but  it  requires  too 
much  care  to  be  very  popular.  Pansies,  iris,  daisies  and  violets 
make  neat  edgings,  also  some  species  of  pinks,  and  they  require 
but  little  care  after  they  are  set  out.  I  have  used  house  leeks  for 
years,  and  every  one  that  sees  them  admires  them.     They  are 
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hardy,  grow  rapidly,  aud  retain  their  color  (a  pale  green)  the 
whole  year,  and  they  require  so  little  care  I  can  recommend  them 
for  an3^  garden.  The  main  walk  or  walks  that  are  much  used, 
should  be  straight  or  in  easy  curves,  and  four  feet  wide.  The 
other  walks  can  be  as  narrow  as  two  feet.  The  best  walks  are 
made  of  small  stone,  oyster  or  clam  shells  covered  with  fine 
gravel  and  sifted  coal  ashes.  They,  like  the  garden,  should  be 
kept  free  from  weeds  and  debris  and  present  a  smooth  finished 
surface. 

]n  submitting  this  I  have  selected  flowers  of  the  most  easy  cul- 
tivation, and  have  tried  to  arrange  them  according  to  height  and 
colors,  and  to  give  general  directions  for  t'neir  care.  Many  more 
could  have  been  selected,  but  I  have  made  this  plan  with  a  view 
to  the  best  show  of  flowers  without  great  expense  or  care.  It  is 
one  I  think  which  any  lady  can  take  good  care  of,  with  a  little 
assistance  in  the  spring  and  fall. 

Plan  No.  3,  by  Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Sayward  op  Alfred. 

Tn  bed  No.  1. — The  different  varieties  of  zinnia  in  the  centre; 
next,  mixed  colors  of  asters,  with  a  border  of  pinks.  Fill  the  space 
between  asters  and  pinks  with  larkspur,  Jacobea,  Clarkia,  or  what- 
ever suits  the  taste. 

Nos.  2  and  3 — Double  petunia,  purple,  white,  and  striped ; 
border  of  mixed  Portulacca. 

Nos.  4  and  5 — Phlox  Drummondii,  mixed  colors,  border  of 
pansies. 

Nos.  6  and  V — Scarlet  geranium,  white  geranium  centre,  border 
white  candytuft. 

Nos.  8  and  9 — Silveredge,  pink  and  salmon  geraniums,  border 
crimson  candytuft. 

Nos.  10  and  11 — Verbena  mixed,  lantana,  helitrope ;  mignonette 
border. 

The  outside  border  should  be  planted  with  Cypress  vines,  single 
petunia,  marigold,  balsam,  chrysanthemum,  sweet-william,  Canter- 
bury bells,  tropaeolum,  dahlias,  tuberose,  gladiolus,  and  anything 
pretty.  It  is  a  nice  place  for  house  plants.  If  the  border  is  by  a 
fence,  train  all  the  climbing  plants  and  petunias  to  that;  if  not, 
limber  sticks  will  do.  Have  them  three  or  four  feet  long  ;  make 
hoops  by  putting  each  end  in  the  ground,  and  train  to  them. 
Marigolds  and  gladioli  need  to  be  well  tied  up,  or  they  spread,  and 
do  not  bloom  so  well.     Vases  are  very  ornamental  filled  with  ver- 
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ena,  lobelia,  tropaeolum,  oxalis,  silveredge,  and  scarlet  geraniums. 
If  well  cared  for,  and  not  crowded,  they  are  very  handsome.  With 
small  beds,  flowers  can  be  better  accommodated  than  in  large  ones, 
because  you  can  make  the  soil  to  suit  the  plants,  and  they  are 
easy  to  keep  clean  and  free  from  weeds,  which  is  essential  to  a 
nice  flower  garden. 

The  beds  can  hh  built  up  a  few  inches  above  the  level,  and  turf 
put  around,  which  keeps  the  form  of  the  beds  so  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  them  over  every  year,  only  so  far  as  they  need  lightening 
and  enriching. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  shall  be  put  in  each  bed  and  border, 
as  every  one  has  a  fancy  of  her  own  about  such  things,  and  there 
is  such  a  difference  in  the  soil  and  situation  of  gardens.  There  is 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  plants,  but  I  think  those  which  I  name 
are  the  most  reliable.  In  some  seasons  rare  plants  do  very  well, 
but  our  early  frosts  usually  cut  them  off  before  we  are  repaid  for 
our  labor.  The  single  petunia  is  not  cultivated  as  much  as  it 
should  be.  It  blooms  eai'ly,  and  is  bright  with  flowers  all  sum- 
mer, and  after  the  first  light  frosts.  In  this  State  seeds  do  poorly 
if  put  in  the  open  ground  before  June.  If  you  have  no  hot-bed,  it 
is  well  to  start  in  boxes,  in  the  house,  such  plants  as  zinnia,  aster, 
balsam,  petunia,  lantana,  helitrope,  verbena,  and  all  bulbs.  If 
carefully  transplanted,  they  do  better  and  have  larger  flowers  than 
if  allowed  to  grow  where  the  seed  is  dropped.  Geraniums,  lauta- 
nas  and  helitropes,  do  better  to  remain  in  the  pots,  and  be  sunk 
an  inch  below  the  surface;  we  get  less  root  and  more  flowers. 
September  is  the  time  to  start  geraniums  from  cuttings  for  the 
next  spring.  Before  the  frost  comes,  the  old  plants  can  be  taken 
from  the  ground.  After  the  earth  is  dry  slip  off  the  pots,  wrap 
the  plants  carefully  up  in  thick  paper,  with  the  earth  about  the 
roots,  and  hang  in  the  cellar.  If  set  out  early  in  the  spring  in  a 
warm  room,  they  will  be  ready  for  the  garden  in  June,  before  the 
other  flowers  come.  Flowers  should  be  watered  every  night  at 
sunset,  unless  there  is  rain. 

I  send  you  this  very  simple  plan  for  a  flower  garden,  hoping  it 
will  meet  your  approbation. 
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SECOND    DAY. 

Exhibition  of  Winter  Fruits. 

At  8  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  other  per- 
sons attending,  spread  upon  the  table  in  the  room  of  the  Committee 
of  Agriculture,  in  the  State  Ilouse,  a  largo  collection  of  varieties 
of  fruit  brought  in  for  examination,  comparison  and  study — a 
detailed  report  of  which,  prepared  by  the  special  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  will  be  found  hereafter.  This  ex- 
hibition was  not  governed  by  any  rules  as  to  the  number  of 
specimens  to  be  exhibited,  nor  was  any  attempt  made  at  artistic 
arrangement.  It  was  only  desired  that  varieties  should  be  cor- 
rectly named,  and  that  as  to  specimens  "presented  for  a  name" 
the  exhibitor  should  give  a  statement  of  all  the  facts  within  his 
knowledge. 

The  fruit  remained  upon  the  tables  during  the  morning  session, 
and  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  communication  of  much  valu- 
able information. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Pope  of  Manchester,  was  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  a  report  of  the  exhibition  for  publication  with  the 
Transactions. 

Business  Meeting. 

At  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  Society  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  business  postponed  from  thp  annual  meeting  of  September. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Executive  Committee 
were  severally  presented,  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  published 
with  the  Transactions.     (See  Appendix  ) 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  current  year  was  completed  by 
filling  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  following  orders  were  adopted  : 

That  the  Committee  on  catalogue  of  fruits  be  continued  as  a 
Standing  Committee. 

That  the  resident  member  (Mr.  McLaughlin)  of  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Poraological  Society,  be  instructed  to  pre- 
pare a  list  of  fruits  for  Maine,  to  be  inserted  in  the  published  lists 
of  that  Society. 

That  the  chair  appoint  three  or  more  delegates  to  represent 
this  Society  at  the  biennial  session  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  to  be  held  at  Chicago  during  the  present  year  ;  and  that 
such  delegates  have  power  to  appoint  substitutes. 
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The  chair  appointed  as  delegates  under  this  vote,  Messrs.  Henry- 
McLaughlin  of  Bangor,  Joseph  Taylor  of  Belgrade,  and  George 
B.  Sawyer  of  Wiscasset. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  was  presented,  discussed 
and  adopted,  viz: 

"  Whereas,  the  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  have  been  and  still  are  much  esteemed  by  the  people 
of  the  State,  and  are  every  year  distributed  among  the  most  skil- 
ful agriculturists  and  the  most  intelligent  and  liberal  patrons  and 
promoters  of  the  agricultural  arts,  therefore 

Besolved,  That  while  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  strict  economy 
in  the  State  expenditures,  we  deprecate  any  reduction  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  publication  of  this  most  useful  report." 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  and  hereby  are  tendered 
to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  use  of 
their  Hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  that  an  invitation 
be  extended  to  them  to  meet  with  us  and  assist  in  the  examination 
and  discussion  of  the  fruit  now  on  exhibition. 

Mr,  McLaughlin  was  appointed  a  committee  to  communicate 
the  invitation  ;  and  the  Society  having  taken  a  recess,  the  Repre- 
sentatives came  in  and  assisted  in  the  disposition  of  the  fruit ; 
after  which 

Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Society  re-assembled  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Fruit  Cata- 
logue. (No  reporter  being  present  the  discussion  is  necessarily 
omitted.) 

•Voted,-  That  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  prepare  a  column  of 
"remarks,"  to  accompany  the  tabulated  list  of  fruits,  and  a  com- 
plete description,  with  outline  cuts  of  such  fruits  as  they  may 
deem  advisable,  and  of  new  or  local  varieties,  so  far  as  cuts  can 
be  obtained  ;  also  to  complete  the  arrangement  of  the  list  for 
publication  in  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Secretary. 

Voted,  That  the  report  on  grapes  and  small  fruits  be  recom- 
mitted for  completion. 

The  subject  of  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  next  annual 
exhibition  was  discussed  at  length  by  the  members,  and  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  recommended  to  make 
arrangements  for  holding  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  ensuing 
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season  in  connection  with  the  fair  of  the  Maine  State  Agricultural 
Society  if  they  deem  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  following  resolutions  which  were 
adopted,  viz  : 

Resolved,  That  while  we  duly  appreciate  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge the  support  and  confidence  extended  to  this  Society 
by  the  people  of  the  State)  we  feel  that  the  work  which  we  have 
in  hand,  while  it  demands  earnest  and  persistent  labor  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  devoted  to  it,  calls  for  an  increased  and  active 
membership  and  a  larger  material  support. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  and  hereby  are 
tendered  to  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
State  for  the  general  interest  taken  by  them  in  the  publication  of 
our  transactions  during  the  past  year,  and  especially  to  the  Maine 
Farmer  for  the  large  amount  of  space  devoted  in  that  paper  to 
the  discussion  of  pomological  subjects  and  the  interests  of  the 
Society. 

Adjourned. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

ft 

The  Society  re-assembled  at  7|  P.  M. 

Mr.  Goodale,  from  the  Committee  on  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  pre- 
sented the  report  on  pears,  which  was  accepted  and  discussed  in 
detail,  and  recommitted  with  the  same  instructions  as  were 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  other  portions  of  the  committee's 
report. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Catalogue  of  Fruits  for  the  cai'eful  and 
satisfactoiy  manner  in  which  they  have  performed  their  duties. 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  forward  copies  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  Society  to  similar  societies  in  other  States 
and  to  request  an  exchange  of  publications  with  such  societies. 

Adjourned  without  day. 
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« 

REPORT  ON  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  FRUIT  AT  THE  WINTER  MEETING. 

It  was  not  expected  when  the  invitation  was  sent  out  for  fruit- 
growers to  exhibit  at  the  winter  meeting,  that  the  collection  would 
be  extensive,  as  the  state  of  the  weather  would  not  permit  of  the 
moving  of  fruit  a  great  distance  with  safety.  But  although  the 
thermometer  indicated  a  temperature  of  ten  degrees  below  zero  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  convention,  a  creditable  number 
of  speoimens  were  presented  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  list  given  below,  and  all  in  good  condition. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  exhibition  was  to  correct  errors  in 
nomenclature.  There  is  among  orchardists  great«  confusion  in 
relation  to  names,  especially  of  the  newer  and  less  known  varie- 
ties. Many  varieties  were  shown  at  this  meeting  as  the  American 
Golden  Kusset,  and  perhaps  this  name  is  applied  erroneously  to 
more  varieties  than  any  other. 

The  President  showed  several  kinds  of  apples  sent  to  him  from 
Dexter,  without  names  ;  also,  the  Naked-limbed  Greening  from 
Waldo  county,  and  the  following  named  varieties  from  his  own 
orchards,  viz:  Baldwin,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Black  Oxford,  Northern  Spy,  Sweet  Russet  (2  varie- 
ties), Deane,  Poughkeepsie  Russet. 

A  package  of  fruit  was  shown  by  T.  S.  McLellan  of  Brunswick, 
for  a  name.  Fruit  large,  flattish,  partially  striped  with  dull  red 
on  a  green  ground.    Quality  good.     No  one  could  name  it. 

Samuel  Guild  of  Augusta,  presented  some  fine  specimens  of 
Yellow  Bellflower,  Jewett's  Fine  Red,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch, 
King  of  Tompkins  County,  American  Golden  Russet,  Rockwood 
and  Red  Canada ;  also,  the  Winter  White,  an  apple  not  much  dis- 
seminated, and  one  variety  name  unknown. 

Henry  Ingalls  of  Wiscasset,  exhibited  Minister,  Mother,  Eng- 
lish Russet,  Jewett's  Fine  Red,  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  King  of 
Tompkins  County,  Wagener,  Swaar,  and  one  kind  erroneously 
marked  Nox'thern  Spy. 

Specimens  of  Yellow  Bellflower,  Noyes,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  a 
sweet  apple,  name  unknown,  also,  pears  Easter  Beurre,  were 
shown  by  Calvin  Spaulding  of  Hallowell. 

Fourteen  varieties  of  winter  apples  were  exhibited  by  J.  Pope  & 
Son  of  Manchester,  also  a  seedling  sweet  apple. 

Several  variettes  were  shown  by  D.  H.  Weeks  of  Riverside,  for 
name,  among  which  were  found  the  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Star- 
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key,  Poughkeepsie  Russet  and  Red  Everlasting ;  the  others  were 
unknown. 

F.  M.  Woodward  of  Winthrop,  presented  large  quantities  of 
several  of  the  leading  varieties  of  winter  apples,  including  North- 
ern Spy,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  King  of  Tompkins  County,  and 
Harvey. 

Atherton  Bros,  showed  specimens  of  American  Golden  Russet, 
Nonpariel,  Heath  Sweet,  Blue  Pearmaiu,  and  Red  Canada. 

Orrin  McFadden  of  Dresden,  exhibited  specimens  of  Ribston  Pip- 
pin, also  a  variety  for  name,  which  was  not  identified,  and  a  seed- 
ling named  the  Goud  apple,  (pronounced  Goo),  accompanied  by 
the  following  description  :  Originated  in  Dresden,  where  it  has 
been  propagated  extensively.  Tree  a  profuse  bearer  and  perfectly 
hardy;  forms  an  upright  top.  Fruit,  medium  size,  green  mostly 
covered  with  red  ;  flesh  greenish  yellow,  solid,  sub-acid  ;  keeps  as 
well  or  better  than  the  Baldwin  ;  use,  family  and  market. 

The  following  varieties  were  presented  by  Joseph  Taylor,  Bel- 
grade :  Northern  Spy,  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  BluePearmain,  Hub- 
bardston Nonsuch,  Noyes,  Grandpa,  King  of  Tompkins  County, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Childs,  Holmes  and  Baldwin. 

Specimens  of  Peck's  Pleasant  and  Newtown  Pippin,  were 
shown  by  G.  B.  Sawyer  of  Wiscasset. 

The  Loudon  Pippin,  Hawley  and  Rhode  Island  Greening,  by 
Henry  McLaughlin  of  Bangor. 

Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  by  J.  A.  Varney  of  North  Vassalboro'. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Fairbanks  of  Augusta,  presented  the  following 
varieties  of  apples :  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  Northern  Spy,  Black 
Oxford,  Cummiugs,  Sweet  Russet,  Talman  Sweet,  Hubbardston 
Nonsuch,  and  a  seedling  sweet  apple ;  also  some  fine  specimens 
of  well  ripened  pears,  among  which  were  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
Glout  Morceau,  Passe  Colmat,  Winter  Nelis,  Josephine  de  Ma- 
lines,  and  Easter  Beurre. 

Alfred  Smith  of  Monmouth,  also  presented  fine  specimens  of 
the  Josephine  de  Malines. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Bell  of  Augusta,  exhibited  several  varieties  of  native 
and  hybrid  grapes,  well  ripened  and  in  good  condition. 

Respecting  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  we  respectfully  refer  all 
inquirers  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  who  visited  the 
exhibition  room  by  invitation,  and  demonstrated  their  capacity 
for  business  by  cheerfully  and  assiduously  aiding  the  members  of 
the  Society  in  clearing  the  tables. 
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KEPORT  OF  THE  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

DB.    J.    C.   WESTON   OF   BANGOR. 


One  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Maine  State  Pomologica;!  Society,  as 
amended  January  29,  18T4,  requires  that  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary shall  correspond  with  other  pomological  and  horticultural 
societies,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  exchange  of  publications 
with  them,  and  to  present  at  each  annual  meeting  a  report  embuac- 
iug  the  substance  of  all  such  matters  contained  in  these  publica- 
tions as  he  shall  deem  of  special  interest  to  this  Society. 

Copies  of  the  first  annual  report,  1873-14,  were  sent  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  American  and  Michigan  Pomological  Societies, 
and  to  the  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wis- 
consin Horticultural  Societies,  with  the  expectation  that  they 
would  reciprocate.  Copies  were  also  sent  to  all  the  leading  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Journals  of  the  country,  and  to  many 
of  the  prominent  pomologists. 

We  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  receipt  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  last  session  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Part  I.,  18T4, 
its  Schedule  of  Prizes,  and  the  Catalogue  of  its  Library;  and  also 
the  loan,  from  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Boardman  of  Augusta,  of  late  Re- 
ports of  Michigan  Pomological  Society,  and  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin Horticultural  Societies.  We  have  also  received  the  Public 
Documents  of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  review 
of  these  furnishes  the  materials  of  the  following  report : 

The  Quarter  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society  in  Boston,  Mass.,  September,  1873,  was  an  occasion  of 
great  interest  to  all  fruit  growers.  Members  were  present  from 
the  States  and  Territories,  and  the  Provinces  of  British  America. 
They  came  from  the  East  and  the  West,  from  the  North  and  the 
South,  from  remote  California — even  from  youthful  Nebraska,  rep- 
resentative of  the  great  American  desert  where  sixteen  years  ago 
not  a  fruit  tree  had  been  cultivated — and  from  territories  where 
but  a  few  years  since  the  track  of  the  wild  beast  and  trail  of  the 
savage  had  only  marked  the  soil,  bringing  the  golden,  crimson  and 
purple  fruits  of  diversified  climes,  making  a  grand  aggregate  of 
over  six  thousand  dishes  of  fruit,  and  a  display  never  surpassed  on 
this  continent. 
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Some  were  present  who  could  remember  the  time  when  there 
was  not  an  agricultural  or  horticultural  paper,  nor  a  book  on  fruit 
culture,  published  on  this  continent ;  when  the  first  horticultural 
society  was  established,  fifty  years  ago;  when  nurseries  were  few, 
our  fruits  mostly  of  foreign  origin,  the  supply  scanty,  the  demand 
limited. 

Many  were  cognizant  of,  or  participated  in  the  formation  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society,  twenty-five  years  ago ;  had 
oljserved  the  indefatigable  labors  of  its  members,  the  wonderful 
progress  made,  the  beneficial  results  secured,  until  now  the  coun- 
try is  flooded  with  books,  newspapers  and  periodicals  devoted 
wholly  or  partly  to  the  dissemination  of  pomological  knowledge. 
Nurseries  are  everywhere  abundant;  new  varieties  of  the  diff'ei'ent 
fruits  are  constantly  tested,  approved,  recommended  and  culti- 
vated, or  if  found  lacking  desirable  qualities  are  promptly  rejected, 
and  all  regions  of  our  widely  extended  domain  vie  with  each  other 
in  honorable  rivalry,  to  ascertain  and  cultivate  the  best  fruit  for 
home  use,  for  the  market,  for  exportation, — the  supply  ever  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  ever  increasing  demand. 

*"  But  who  can  adequately,  even  estimate  the  progress  of  our 
art,  the  importance  of  this  industry  to  our  nation?  Whose  pro- 
phetic eye  can  survey  the  grand  expanse  which  is  to  open  on  our 
course  during  the  next  twenty-five  j^ears?  Ere  that  time  shall  have 
arrived,  much  of  the  unoccupied  territory  of  our  country,  now 
greater  in  extent  than  that  of  all  our  present  States,  will  by  the 
aid  fcf  our  trans-continental  railroads  be  opened  to  cultivation,  and 
Columbia  River,  Puget  Sound,  and  the  whole  Pacific  coast,  with 
its  untold  treasures,  be  united  with  us  in  the  great  work  of  pro- 
moting the  pomology  of  this  land.       ***** 

"(iive  us  twenty-five  years  more,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean,  from 
the  Dominion  to  the  Gulf,  our  hill-sides  shall  be  clad  with  the  vine, 
our  great  valleys  adorned  with  orchards  and  gardens,  and  the  fig, 
olive  and  orange  of  the  South  and  Pacific  shores  shall  rival  those 
of  exotic  growth.  Give  us  twenty -five  years  more,  and  our  cata- 
logue of  fruits  shall  be  filled  with  native  varieties,  dodic;ited  to 
American  poraologists,  who  by  their  labors  and  benevolent  efi'orts 
have  contributed  to  the  wealth  of  our  country  and  the  happiness 
of  its  people.  But  to  accomplish  this  most  desirable  result,  and 
to  fulfill  our  mission  of  supplying  every  section  of  our  country 
with  fruits  suited  to  its  own  locality,  we  must  rely  mainly  on  those 
originated  on  American  soil.         ****** 

"From  past  experience  it  seems  probable  that  the  deterioration 
of  certain  varieties  of  fruits  will  exist  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
and  that  the  same  causes,  whether  from  the  removal  of  the  forests 
or  from  whatever  circumstances,  will  still  continue,     llence,  the 

*  President  Wilder's  Address. 
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necessity  of  raising  new  varieties  to  supply  the  places  of  those 
that  decline.  Happily  this  degeneracy  is  confined  to  the  apple 
and  pear,  aflfecting  the  pear  more  particularly,  while  in  the  cherry, 
peach,  plum,  strawberry,  and  small  fruits  generally,  there  are  no 
signs  of  this  deterioration. 

""That  as  fine  fruits  can  be  raised  from  seed  here  as  have  been 
produced  in  any  other  country,  there  is  no  longer  a  doubt.  *  *  * 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  we  have  numerous  instances. 
Witness  the  seedlings  of  the  Messrs.  Dana,  Clapp,  ShurtlefF  and 
others,  which  grace  this  department  of  our  exhibition.  In  these 
we  have  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplised  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years  by  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  modern  varieties. 
Our  clear  sky,  warm  summers  and  virgin  soil  are  most  favorable 
for  propitious  results  and  will  conduce  to  the  health  and  longevity 
of  new  varieties. 

"  Formerly  we  were  obliged  to  rely  mostly  on  imported  kinds 
for  our  best  fruits,  but  as  time  progresses  these  .are  gradually  dis- 
appearing, and  their  places  are  filled  by  those  of  American  origin. 
Of  the  forty- three  kinds  of  plums  in  our  catalogue  more  than  half 
are  American.  Of  fifty-eight  kinds  of  peaches,  more  than  two- 
thirds  are  American,  and  in  fact  very  few  others  are  much  in 
cultivation  Of  the  nineteen  kinds  of  strawberries,  all  but  three 
are  American.  Of  thirty-one  varieties  of  hardy  grapes,  all  are 
American.  Thus,  of  these  fruits  we  have  in  our  catalogue  at  the 
present  time,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  varieties,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  thirty-seven,  all  of  American  origin.  Thus  may  we  go  on 
rising  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  excellence,  looking  for- 
ward with  bright  anticipations  to  the  time  when,  through  the 
influence  of  our  own  and  kindred  associations,  our  catalogue  shall 
be  filled  with  varieties  of  American  origin,  and  every  part  of  our 
country  rejoice  in  fruits  born  on  the  soil  on  which  we  live. 

"  This  is  the  great  work  of  American  Pomologists  to  produce 
new  and  fine  native  fruits  best  adapted  to  our  own  clime  and  soil. 
To  hasten  so  desirable  a  consummation,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  the 
most  mature  and  perfect  seeds  of  the  most  hardy,  vigorous  and  valu- 
able varieties ;  and  as  a  sho7'ter  process,  ensuring  more  certain  and 
happy  results,  cross  or  hybridize  your  best  fruits.      *      *      *      * 

"  The  most  important  achievement  of  the  Society  is  the  Cata- 
logue of  Fruits.  This  was  the  first  attempt  in  this  country  to 
suppress  by  common  consent  our  inferior  fruits  from  cultivation, 
and  to  define  the  adaptation  and  value  of  approved  varieties  to 
wide  spread  territory.  When  we  consider  that  the  catalogue 
embraces  in  its  colums  fifty  States  and  territories,  including  the 
Provinces  of  British  America,  with  great  diversities  of  soil  and 
climate ;  that  some  of  the  new  districts  have  but  little  experience 
in  fruit  culture,  and  that  from  them  the  reports  consequently  are 
but  limited,  we  can  readily  appreciate  the  difiiculties  attendant  on 
this  great  woi'k.  It  has  required  a  vast  amount  of  patient  inves- 
tigation by  Mr.  P.  Barry,  General  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Commit- 
tee, and  his  able  associates  and  coadjutors  of  the  committee  on 
revision  of  catalogue.  ***** 
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"Instead  of  fiftj'-four  varieties  of  fruit  recommended  in  1848, 
it  now  contains  the  names  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
kinds,  and  with  the  list  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  rejected 
varieties  passed  upon  by  the  Society,  makes  a  total  of  twelve 
hundred  and  two  on  which  the  Society  has  set  its  seal  of  approval 
or  rejection.  An  important  part  of  this  work,  not  shown  by  these 
figures,  is  the  reduction  of  the  list  as  compared  with  former  cata- 
logues, by  striking  out  varieties  too  good  to  be  placed  on  the 
rejected  list,  yet  superceded  bj'  better  sorts.  In  pears  alone,  this 
reduction  has  been  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  to  ninety- 
one  kinds, 

"  It  was  an  important  step  taken  by  the  Society  when  it  placed 
its  mark  of  condemnation  on  the  long  list  of  unworthy  fruits  which 
were  then  in  our  collections,  thereby  saving  to  cultivators  a  vast 
amount  of  time,  trouble  and  expense  in  the  propagation  of  useless 
varieties.  It  requires  the  utmost  caution  in  the  future  to  avoid 
the  insertion  in  its  pages  of  the  names  of  inferior  or  insufficiently 
tested  fruits,  and  to  establish  a  correct  nomenclature  for  all  time, 
so  that  with  every  revision  of  the  catalogue  it  may  more  nearly 
approximate  to  perfection." 

To  co-operate  in  this  most  desirable  work  is  the 'appropriate 
duty  of  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society.  It  should  be  its 
aim  to  discover  and  retain  the  most  valuable  kinds,  to  discard  the 
worthless  and  indifferent  and  recommend  to  the  different  sections 
of  the  State  the  cultivation  of  those  varieties  of  fruit  best  adapted 
to  their  respective  localities,  and  also  to  transmit  from  time  to 
time  to  the  parent  Society  all  the  useful  information  acquired. 
For  want  of  such  necessary  information,  the  list  of  fruits  recom- 
mended for  Maine  is  comparatively  meagre.  It  awaits  the  dis- 
coveries, the  observations  and  the  experience  communicated  by 
our  own  fruit  growers  acting  collectively  through  our  own  organ- 
ization. Ours  then  be  the  task  in  our  appropriate  sphere  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  fruits  and  make  a  catalogue  of  varieties  so  full  and 
accurate  for  each  region  of  our  widely  extended  State  that  no  one 
need  to  err  in  the  selection.  Ours  too  be  the  duty  to  encourage  both 
by  precept  and  example  the  raising  of  fruit  so  abundantly,  that  it 
shall  be  in  common  use  at  our  homes  not  only  as  a  luxury  but  as 
a  necessary  article  of  food,  and  shall  afford  a  large  surplus  for 
exportation  to  less  favored  climes.  The  following  is  the  list 
already  recommended  by  the  American  Pomological  Society  for 
cultivation  in  Maine. 

Apples— Tied  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest,  Large  Yellow  Bough, 
Porter,  Garden  Royal,  Primate,  Ramsdell's  Sweet,  Danvers  Winter 
Sweet,  Ribston  Pippin  and  Black  Oxford. 
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Peo.rs — Beurre  Giffard,  Bloodgood,  Bartlett,  Beurre  d'  Amalis, 
BufTum,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Fulton,  Beurre  Superfin,  Golden 
Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Seckel,  Beurre  d'  Anjou,  McLaughlin,  Beurre 
Diel,  Urbaniste  and  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 

Plums — Green  Gage,  Bavay's  Green  Gage,  Imperial  Gage, 
McLaughlin,  Washington,  Lombard  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 

Cherries — Belle  Magnifique,  Belle  de  Choisy,  Dona  Maria,  Early 
Richmond,  Louis  Phillipe,  May  Duke,  Late  Duke,  Reine  Hortense, 
Morrello  and  Plumstone  Morello. 

Grapes — (Native)  Delaware,  Hartford  Prolific,  Rebecca,  Con- 
cord, Clinton  -and  Diana. 

Raspberries — American  Black,  Catawissa,  French,  McCormick, 
Orange  and  Philadelphia. 

Strawberries — Large  Early  Scarlet,  Longworth's  Prolific,  Vic- 
toria, Triomphe  de  Gand  and  Wilson's  Albany. 

Blackberries — Dorchester;  Kittatinny,  New  Rochelle  or  Lawton 
and  Wilson's  Early. 

Currants — Fertile  de  Paluam,  Knight's  Large  Red,  La  Versail- 
laise.  White  Dutch,  White  Grape  and  Victoria. 

Gooseberries — Houghton. 

This  list  needs  revision  by  our  own  pomologists,  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  other  varieties,  and  substituting  in  some  instances  kinds 
better  suited  to  our  wants,  so  that  we  may  have  a  perfectly  reliable 
State  catalogue. 

In  the  discussion  on  apples,  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  was  re- 
ported one  of  the  best  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Western  New  York,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Louisiana.  It  is  well  know  that  it  has  been  tested 
throughout  Northern  Maine,  and  has  uniformly  proved  hardy,  pro- 
lific and  valuable,  both  for  home  use  and  market.  The  Porter  and 
Williams'  Favorite  were  uniformly  commended.  The  Red  Astra- 
chan  succeeded  over  a  greater  extent  of  territory  north  and  south 
than  any  other  apple  known.  It  was  only  reported  as' failing  in 
Iowa  and  Eastern  New  York. 

Among  pears  the  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Beurre  GiflFard,  Beurre  d'An- 
jou,  and  Lawrence,  seemed  to  be  popular  everywhere.  The  only 
objection  made  to  the  Beurre  d' Anjou  was,  that  in  some  instances 
hard  lumps  appeared  on  one  side  which  did  not  become  melting. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  Roetiezer  was  one  of  the  best  early  pears 
for  family  use,  and  that  the  Howell  was  hardy  and  productive, 
having  succeeded  well  wherever  tried,   and  that  the  fruit  was 
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beautiful  and  profitable  to  grow  for  the  market,  but  often  only  of 
second  quality. 

*"  Pear  blight  assumes  different  forms,  and  has  consequently 
different  causes  for  its  origin.  One  form  attacks  trees  gradually. 
Its  approach  is  slow,  and  may  be  detected  for  months,  and  often 
during  the  preceding  season  of  growth,  before  the  tree  is  fully 
affected.  This  form  may  be  termed  gradual  blight,  and  is  seen  at 
all  seasons  during  the  period  of  active  vegetation,  from  early 
spring  until  September.  The  progress  is  usually  arrested  by  a 
liberal  top-dressing  of  liquid  manure,  so  far  as  the  roots  extend, 
and  a  severe  cutting  back  of  the  branches.  This  must  be  done 
whenever  the  tree  assumes  an  unhealthy  appearance.  The  cause, 
then,  may  be  safely  attributed  to  exhaustion,  and  the  remedy  con- 
sists in  replenishing  the  exhausted  supply  of  plant  food.  This 
form  of  blight  is  often  noticed  in  orchards  left  unworked,  and 
where  the  annual  or  biennial  top-dressing  with  fertilizing  agents 
has  been  withheld. 

Another,  (and  this  is  the  most  fatal  form),  attacks  a  tree  or  a 
portion  of  it  suddenly,  causing  the  affected  part  to  blacken  in  a 
few  hours  after  the  tree  is  struck.  This  is  commonly  termed  fire 
blight.  This  form  is  periodical  in  its  attacks,  and  migratory,  as  it 
seldom  remains  permanent  in  a  locality,  but  leaves  an  interval  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  between  its  occurrences.  The  greatest 
intensity  is  on  its  first  appearance,  which  occurs  usually  when  the 
fruit  has  attained  half  of  its  size;  it  decreases  as  the  season  of 
vegetation  advances,  but  reappears  again  the  following  summer, 
with  less  of  its  previous  intensity.  After  decimating  a  section  of 
country  during  two  consecutive  seasons,  there  will  be  an  interval 
of  a  series  of  years,  during  which  blight  in  its  other  forms  may 
occur  ;  but  there  will  not  be  a  wholesale  destruction  as  during  the 
prevalence  of  epidemic  blight. 

Every  observation  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  fire  blight  is 
caused  by  zymotic  fungus,  whose  presence  is  not  detected  until 
life  is  destroyed  in  the  affected  parts.  This  form  offers  a  wide 
field  for  the  investigations  of  raicroscopists,  and  from  their  future 
labors  we  hope  to  arrive,  one  day,  at  the  origin  of  this  fungoid 
growth.  We  are  unable  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as 
to  what  peculiarities  of  soil  and  temperature  induce  the  favorable 
conditions  for  the  development  of  this  fungoid  vegetation. 

In  the  experimental  gardens  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
at  Washington,  the  following  mixture  is  prepared  : 

Place  a  half  bushel  of  lime  and  six  pounds  of  sulphur  in  a  close 
vessel,  pour  over  it  about  six  gallons  of  boiling  water,  adding 
enough  cold  water  to  keep  it  in  a  semi-fluid  state  until  cold.  It  is 
used  as  a  wash,  and  applied  to  the  tree  and  branches  as  high  as 
can  be  reached.  It  should  be  applied  two  or  three  times  during 
the  summer.  Since  this  preparation  was  used  no  trees  thus  treated 
have  been  lost,  although  small  limbs  not  coated  with  the  mixture 

*  Report  of  P.  J.  Berkmans  and  Josiah  Hoopes,  Committee  on  Pear  blight ;  Ameri- 
ean  Pomological  Society. 
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were  attacked  and  destroyed.  Carbolic  acid  has  also  been  used, 
without  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  result,  from  the  lime  and 
sulphur  mixture." 

This  important  subject  to  pear  growers  was  referred  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Taylor,  microscopist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washiug'tou,  for  investigation,  and  it  is  expected  that  his  report 
at  the  next  meeting  will  communicate  much  valuable  information 
on  fire  blight  and  zymotic  fungus. 

P.  T.  Quinn,  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural 
Society,  in  an  essay  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  enumerates  the  following  as  the  causes  of 
the  exhaustion  of  fruit  trees  :  The  selection  of  varieties  unsuited 
to  the  locality  on  account  of  uncongeniality  of  soil  and  climate, 
the  neglect  to  furnish  sufficient  plant  food  to  nourish  the  trees 
and  the  crops  raised  in  the  same  ground,  allowing  young  trees  to 
overbear  and  planting  trees  too  far  apart  and  sowing  the  orchard 
down  to  grass  without  breaking  up  the  sod  for  years.     He  says  : 

"  It  is  generally  known  that  there  are  comparatively  few  varie- 
ties that  can  with  any  prospect  of  ultimate  success,  be  recom- 
mended for  orchard  culture  everywhei-e.  Even  different  sections 
of  the  same  State  may  need  different  varieties.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  choose  the  list  for  each  particular  locality  after  the 
most  full  deliberation  and  investigation,  and  then  to  be  sure  to 
obtain  strong  and  well  grown  trees,  true  to  name,  from  responsi- 
ble nurserymen.  Never  buy  from  a  tree  peddler  unless  you  are 
certain  he  is  the  representative  of  some  reliable  firm.  *  *  * 
To  start  with  a  poorly  grown  stock  is  to  court  disease  and  disap- 
pointment at  the  outset.  It  is  a  most  prolific  cause  of  failure  ; 
and  to  have  trees  prove  untrue  to  name  is  most  discouraging  as 
well  as  expensive  to  beginners.  *  *  *  * 

"  From  a  young  orchard  of  apples  and  pears,  no  returns  in  the 
way  of  fruit  are  expected  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  ground  is  cropped  as  usual,  to  pay  expenses,  often  using 
just  enough  manure  to  bring  the  cultivated  crop  to  maturity,  for- 
getting or  overlooking  the  fact  that  there  are  two  crops  on  the 
same  ground,  each  having  needs,  while  only  enough  manure  is 
applied  for  one.  By  this  short-sighted  economy  the  trees  are 
pinched,  their  growth  and  vigor  impaired,  and  in  thousands  of 
instances  the  orchard  permanently  injured,  leaving  what  fruit  such 
trees  produce  at  the  mercy  of  insects.  *         *         *         * 

"  In  pear  culture,  particularly,  exhaustion  and  premature  death 
of  certain  varieties  is  hastened  by  neglect  in  furnishing  the  soil 
with  fertilizing  material,  and  allowing  young  trees  to  overbear. 
This  latter  practice  has  permanently  injured  more  peas  trees  than  all 
other  sources  combined.  *  *  *  *  A  tree  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  bear  a  pear,  no  matter  how  vigorous  it  may  be,  until  it 
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has  been  growing  in  place  five  or  six  years.  Under  proper  treat- 
ment, by  this  time  the  tree  will  be  of  good  size,  the  roots  well 
established,  and  the  branches  strong  and  capable  of  carrying  a 
crop  without  injury. 

"Another  and  productive  source  of  exhaustion  results  from 
planting  trees  too  far  apart  and  devoting  the  intervening  spaces  to 
grass.  When  apple  trees,  for  instance,  are  set  forty  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  pear  trees  twenty-five  feet,  it  will  take  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  under  the  highest  culture,  for  the  trees  to  shade,  and 
occupy  the  whole  ground ;  hence  the  temptation  and  common 
practice  often  is  to  sow  such  an  orchard  down  to  grass,  and  on 
account  of  the  inconvenience  of  plowing  among  trees,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  getting  hoed  crops  to  grow  well  in  the  shade,  the 
sod  is  left  unbroken  five,  ten  or  twenty  years.  The  trees  are  con- 
sequently starved,  become  unfruitful  and  prematurely  perish." 
This  is  the  fate  of  hundreds  of  orchards  or  at  the  best  they  only 
"  live  at  a  poor  dying  rate." 

To  make  fruit  culture  pay  the  greatest  profit,  the  author  of  the 
essay  recommends  close  planting  and  low  heading,  so  that  when 
they  reach  the  bearing  age,  the  ground  shall  be  given  up  to  the 
trees.  Manure  should  be  applied  regularly  and  the  surface  kept 
under  the  plow,  running  this  implement  among  bearing  trees  not 
deeper  than  two  or  three  inches. 

A  Noble  Apple  Orchard. 

Probably  the  largest  and  most  successful  apple  orchard  in 
America  is  that  belonging  to  Mr.  Robert  L.  Pell,  at  Pelhara,  on 
the  Hudson.  The  reputation  of  these  apples  has  found  its  way 
to  London,  and  they  bring  such  prices  that  about  the  entire  crop 
is  shipped  and  marketed  there.  A  pleasant  history  of  this  orchard 
is  given  by  a  correspondent  of  a  Troy  paper,  who  visited  it  per- 
sonally : 

"Mr.  Pell's  father,  who  was  noted  for  his  good  judgment  in 
agricultural  matters,  stopping  many  years  ago  in  the  little  village 
of  Newtown  (Long  Island),  observed  two  pippin  trees  of  English 
origin,  whose  fruit  was  much  sought  for.  The  one  produced  an 
apple  tinted  with  yellow  and  red,  and  the  other  of  a  green  hue, 
the  difference  in  color  being  solely  caused  by  the  difference  in  soil. 
He  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  fruit  that  he  determined  to 
create  an  extensive  orchard  of  a  similar  kind.  The  cuttings  were 
obtained  from  time  to  time,  trees  were  planted  and  grafted,  and 
after  many  years  of  perseverance  and  labor  the  grand  orchard  was 
in  existence. 

Mr.  Pell  then  could  show  two  hundred  acres  planted  with  the 
Newtown  pippin  alone,  and  containing  21.000  trees.  He  then  re- 
marked, that  if  each  tree  should  yield  his  son  one  dollar  a  year  it 
would  be  a  handsome  income.     His  expectation,  however,  was 
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greatly  exceeded,  for  some  of  these  very  trees  have  yielded  eigh- 
teen bushels  at  a  picking. 

While  so  many  rich  sons  fall  victims  to  their  own  wealth  by  the 
vices  which  haunt  prosperity,  Robert  L.  Pell  found  his  tastes  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  his  country-seat  and  its  enormous  crops.  He 
studied  the  art  of  pomology,  and  learned  how  to  assist  nature  in 
her  efforts  to  support  mankind. 

Commonly  speaking,  the  apple-tree  bears  every  alternate  year. 
Mr.  Pell  determined  to  have  an  annual  harvest,  and  to  give  his 
orchard  a  handsome  start  he  sacrificed  the  crop  of  a  bearing  year. 
All  the  apples  were  picked  while  green.  He  had  discovered  that 
the  germ  of  the  next  year's  fruit  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  apple  harvest,  but  that  the  tree  would  be  so  exhausted  that 
this  germ  would  fail  of  development,  and  a  year  of  rest  would 
follow  before  another  crop  could  be  produced. 

Having  stopped  his  trees  from  fruiting  in  the  manner  I  have 
mentioned,  he  was  sure  of  a  crop  on  what  was  generally  the  off 
year,  and  he  determined  to  follow  tiiis  up  by  a  treatment  which 
should  abolish  the  off  year  system.  He  learned  that  trees  require 
a  variety  of  food,  the  chief  of  which  is  found  in  potash,  lime  and 
soda,  and  his  orchard  has  been  thus  fed,  with  all  the  success  that 
could  have  been  anticipated.  The  potash  is  found  in  wood  ashes, 
lime  is  obtained  from  oyster  shells,  at  low  cost,  (stone  lime  being 
undesirable)  while  soda  is  supplied  by  common  salt.  An  orchard 
thus  fed  and  judiciously  pruned  cannot  fail  of  success,  and, 
although,  this  season  (1873)  is  generally  short  of  apples,  Mr. 
Pell's  crop  is  of  usual  abundance. 

His  plan  is  to  fill  his  bani-3''ard  with  swamp  muck  in  the  fall. 
This  absorbs  the  drainage  and  it  is' at  the  same  time  supplied  with 
the  above  mentioned  ingredients.  In  the  spring  it  is  hauled  into 
the  orchard,  which  is  plowed  and  sown  with  clover,  as  an  addi- 
tional fertilizer.  A  nursery  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the 
orchard  is  a  part  of  the  scheme,  and  most  of  the  latter  at  present 
are  young  and  in  the  most  thrifty  condition. 

During  the  apple  harvest  about  one  hundred  men  are  employed, 
and  the  work  generally  occupies  a  fortnight.  The  rule  is  to  pick 
the  trees  clean,  and  not  to  let  go  of  an  apple  until  it  rests  in  the 
baskets.  The  latter  are  placed  carefully  on  the  ground,  and  the 
teamster  picks  them  up  with  equal  care  and  convej''s  them  to  the 
apple-house.  This  house  is  one  of  Mr.  Pell's  inventions,  and  he 
has  four  in  use.  They  are  spacious  structures,  perhaps  40x100 
feet,  (such  at  least,  is  my  recollection  from  seeing  one  of  them) 
and  are  what  might  be  called  two  stories  high.  The  first  story 
has  no  windows.  You  enter  by  a  wide  door,  and  the  apples  are 
seen  covering  the  entire  interior  to  a  depth  of  four  feet.  The 
upper  part  of  the  building  has  a  few  windows,  and  the  door  is 
grated,  so  that  when  closed  there  is  an  ascending  draft.  The 
fruit  will,  while  in  this  place,  discharge  a  very  large  amount  of 
moisture  and  thus  deliver  itself  from  the  chief  cause  of  decay. 

An  apple  house  at  such  a  time  is  really  a  fine  sight.  In  three 
days  the  sweating  is  done,  and  the  draft  removes  the  moisture. 
The  fruit  is  then  sorted,  and  all  below  a  certain  size  is  carted  ta 
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the  cider  mill,  while  the  rest  is  packed  for  shipment.  They  are 
placed  in  boxes,  each  of  which  contains  one  hundred  of  the  best 
Newtown  Pippins,  and  at  once  sliipped  to  Liverpool.  Mr.  Pell's 
fruit  is  as  well  known  there  as  it  is  here,  and  he  has  adopted  the 
custom  which  prevails  in  the  orange  and  h^non  trade,  viz  :  of  selling" 
it  at  auction.  The  sales  are  largely  attended,  and  the  pippins 
from  the  Pelham  farm  are  sold  all  over  Europe.  They  sometimes  _ 
bring  fourteen  cents  apiece  by  the  box." 

This  brief  account  of  Mr.  Pell's  orchard  is  copied  into  this 
report  because  it  imparts  information  which  may  be  both  interest- 
ing and  useful  to  all  who  raise  apples  in  Maine.  The  same  intel- 
ligence, the  same  practical  management,  the  same  wise  use  of 
capital  may  produce  similar  results  in  respect  to  the  Baldwin  and 
other  varieties  of  the  apple  which  may  be  successfully  raised  in 
the  State. 

Michigan,  which  has  a  latitude  but  little  south  of  Maine,  has  a 
flourishing  State  Pomological  Society,  which  was  organized  in 
1870.  This  society  has  done  much  the  last  four  years  to  direct' 
attention  to,  and  encourage  the  more  extended  and  systematic 
culture  of  fruit  and  fruit  trees.  It  has  performed  its  beneficent 
work  by  frequent  exhibitions,  meetings  for  discussion,  reports  of 
committees  who  had  been  appointed  to  visit  orchards,  nurseries, 
vineyards,  gardens  and  farms  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and 
by  means  of  addresses  and  papers  of  great  practical  utility.  The 
report  of  its  transactions  for  18T2  fills  a  volume  of  718  pages,  and 
its  third  annual  report  for  1873  is  a  volume  of  526  pages.  From 
these  volumes  the  following  compilation  is  made  for  the  Maine 
Pomological  Society : 

♦"Horticulture  ennobles  and  civilizes.  It  is  an  art  of  such 
varied  character,  so  comprehensive,  that  it  is  enjoyed  by  the 
humblest  as  fully  as  by  the  most  exalted.  It  has  appealed  to  all 
minds  ever  since  earth  began  to  be  subdued  by  man,  for  nature 
herself  is  the  artist  and  teacher  with  her  ever  varying  landscapes, 
her  changing  seasons,  her  growing  and  fading  colors,  lier  lights 
and  shades,  and  tints  as  mutable  as  the  summer  clouds. 

Horticulture  in  its  most  extended  sense,  is  an  art  of  the  most 
comprehensive  character.  There  is  none  other  that  cultivates  the 
senses  and  refines  the  mind  to  such  a  degree,  and  is  so  universal 
in  its  influence.  It  not  only  compels  most  of  the  sciences  to  be 
its  aids,  but  some  of  the  arts  themselves  it  takes  into  its  service. 
Agriculture  is  a  science,  for  its  fujiction  is  to  render  useful  and 
profitable  the  earth  and  its  products;  but  horticulture  not  only 
does  this,  but  it  renders  beautiful  whatever  is  placed  on  the  earth, 

'Address  before  the  Michigan  Pomological  Society,  September,  1872,  by  R.  F.  John- 
stone, Secretary  of  State  Agricultural  Society. 
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or  whatever  is  grown  by  it,  while  at  the  same  time  it  enters  into 
combination  with  other  arts  that  delight  the  senses,  and  afford 
some  of  the  grandest  and  most  pleasurable  emotions  of  which  the 
mind  has  any  perception.  Sculpture  and  the  plastic  arts,  as  well 
as  architecture,  are  aids  to  horticulture,  and  in  return  horticulture 
is  used  to  develop  their  beauties  and  the  results  which  their  artists 
desire  to  reach. 

But  it  is  only  when  we  consider  horticulture  in  all  its  connec- 
tions with  several  sciences,  that  we  begin  to  learn  how  conipre- 
sive  is  its  nature,  and  understand  the  reasons  why  it  exerts  such 
a  general  influence. 

Horticulture  has  its  great  divisions,  which  stand  in  intimate  re- 
lationship to  each  other,  each  of  which  alone  has  formed  studies 
for  her  disciples. 

The  first  division  of  horticultural  science  which  is  apt  to  engage 
the  attention  of  a  people  emerging  from  a  state  of  settlement  is 
pomology,  or  the  science  of  the  growth  of  fruits.  Only  a  sub- 
division of  pomology  is  possible  to  most  fruit  growers,  because  it 
is  closely  connected  with  agriculture.  The  subdivision  to  which 
we  refer  is  therefore  commonly  known  as  the  orchard,  which  in- 
cludes sfenply  the  growing  of  all  fruits  in  the  most  natural  mariner, 
and  with  the  least  artificial  assistance. 

But  pomology  in  its  more  extended  sense  comprehends  all  theory 
and  practice  connected  with  the  growing  of  fruits.  Hence,  its 
science  comprises  : 

1.  The  nature,  description  and  nomenclature  of  all  fruits,  and 
their  botanical  position. 

2.  The  propagation  of  fruits  and  the  method  of  raising  new 
varieties. 

3.  A  knowledge  of.  .vegetable  physiology,  which  includes 
botany. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  soils  and  their  adaptation  to  the  growth  of 
fruits,  which  includes  chemistry.  ^, 

5.  A  knowledge  of  the  history  and  origin  of  each  kind  of  fruit, 
which  includes  its  native  habits,  and  its  geographical  distribu- 
tion. 

6.  The  vineries  and  orchard  houses,  and  the  principles  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilation. 

The  practice  of  Pomology  comprises  : 

1.  The  growing  of  seedlings  and  transplating. 

2.  The  methods  of  grafting,  inoculating,  pruning  and  inarching. 

3.  The  laying  out  of  orchards  and  their  treatment. 

4.  The  care  of  the  fruit  crop,  and  its  preparation  for  mai'ket. 

5.  The  treatment  of  vineries  and  orchard  houses. 

6.  The  management  of  espaliers  and  wall  fruits. 

T.  The  gi'owing  and  forcing  of  foreign  plants  and  vegetables 
with  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  and  shelter. 

As  Pomology  is  that  division  of  horticulture  which  in  this  State 
has  received  the  greatest  attention,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interest 
to  the  people,  I  have  given  it  the  most  prominent  position..  You 
will  readily  see  from  the  enumeration,  that  it  opens  a  wide  enough 
field,  and  that  there  is  much  of  the  ground  unoccupied. 
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In  fact,  if  T  ask  at  the  present  time,  what  does  the  Pomology  of 
Micliig-au  comprise  in  its  practice,  what  would  be  the  answer?  I 
would  say,  that  it  comprised  simply  : 

1.  The  orchard  culture  of  the  apple;  and  that  with  regard  to 
this  fruit  we  are  as  yet  dependent  for  the  varieties  we  grow  on 
kinds  originated  in  other  States  ;  tluit  we  have  settled  upon  a  few 
varieties  as  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  soils  and  our  climate 
as  most  useful  and  profitable.  That  experience  has  taught  us  that 
there  are  a  number  of  varieties  which  cannot  be  grown  to  the  per- 
fection they  attain  iu  other  States.  That  we  are  as  yet  unsettled 
in  regard  to  the  best  methods  ot'  the  treatment  of  our  orchards. 
That  no  successful  eifort  has  yet  been  made  to  originate  any  new 
variety  of  apple  from  seedlings  or  by  hybridization,  that  would 
supersede  any  of  the  kinds  now  regarded  as  the  best  for  profitable 
culture. 

2.  The  orchard  culture  of  the  pear  is  very  limited,  and  we  do 
not  grew  this  fruit  to  any  great  extent. 

3  The  orchard  culture  of  the  peach  has  been  found  successful 
over  a  district  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  as  far  in- 
land as  the  influence  of  this  large  body  of  water  on  the  atmosphere 
is  found  to  extend.  But  the  peach  is  not  reliable  for  a  crop  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  owing  to  the  extreme  cold  of  the  winters. 

4.  The  plum  and  the  cherry  are  grown  to  some  extent  in  gar-, 
dens,  but  not  largely  as  orchard  fruits.  The  difficulty  with  the 
plum  is  the  insect  known  as  the  curculio,  while  the  cherry  has 
received  but  little  attention. 

5.  The  small  fruits,  such  as  the  currant,  strawberry,  raspberry, 
and  the  blackberry,  have  been  lately  grown  largely  for  market 
purposes,  and  all  the  varieties  grown  are  sorts  introduced  from 
other  States,  with  nothing  in  their  culture  to  remark  as  peculiar. 

6.  Several  varieties  of  the  American  grape  have  been  success- 
fully grown  for  some  years  for  market  as  table  fruit,  and  also  for 
the  /liaking  of  wine.  The  vineyards  for  wine  making  have  been 
principally  in  Monroe  county,  a  portion  of  the  banks  along  lake 
Erie,  and  some  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Monroe,  which  rests 
on  a  limestone  subsoil  having  be^Mi  found  well  adapted  to  grow  the 
grape  to  great  perfection  for  wine  making. 

7.  The  cranberry  (Vaccinium  macrocarpon) ,  and  the  whortle- 
berry (Vacvinium  corymbosum),  are  both  indigenous,  and  are 
gathered  and  marketed  to  a  large  extent  annually,  but  as  j'ct  no 
attempt  to  improve  either  by  culture  or  otherwise  has  been  made. 

8.  With  the  exception  of  the  extensive  grape  houses  of  E.  B. 
Ward,  p]sq.,  in  Detroit,  no  orchard  houses  or  fruit  growing  under 
glass  has  been  attempted,  or  put  in  execution." 

This  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  present  condition  of  the  pomology 
of  Michigan  ;  and  in  most  respects  it  is  also  equally  descriptive  of 
the  pomology  of  Maine. 

Practical  lessons  in  apple  orchard  culture,  selected  from  a  series 
of  articles  by  A.  0.  Pratt  of  Green,  Chenango  county.  New 
York. 
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The  Selection  of  the  Soil. 

"The  two  primary  or  essential  conditions  are — Ist^a  deep  soil, 
and  2d,  a  dry  soil.  If  either  of  these  conditions  are  wanting,  all 
attempts  at  fruit  culture  will  prove  comparatively  unavailing'.  It 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  raise  an  apple  orchard  in  a  clay  or  "  hard- 
pan  "  bed,  with  the  soil,  as  is  often  the  case,  but  four  or  five  inches 
deep.  The  trees  in  such  cases  will  exhibit  a  stunted  and  un- 
healthy appearance,  will  be  unproductive  and  yield  at  last  to 
premature  decay,  if  not  to  some  sudden  gust  of  wind. 

The  ground  should  descend  moderately  to  the  east  or  south,  or 
still  better  to  the  southeast,  and  should  be  sheltered,  if  convenient, 
from  the  east  wind  either  by  being  located  west  of  a  wood-lot  or 
by  planting  a  row  of  fast  growing  forest  trees  upon  the  east  side. 
Small  stones  interspersed  through  the  soil  will  prove  beneficial 
rather  than  an  objection,  especially  in  a  cold  latitude.  Avoid  the 
extremes  of  sandy,  also  heavy  soil.  The  wet  places,  if  any,  may 
be  removed  by  underdrainiug  The  orchard  should  not  be  planted 
in  some  deep,  narrow  valley  exposed  to  the  frost,  where  the  sua 
rises  late  in  the  morning  and  sets  early  in  the  evening ;  neither 
upon  the  summit  of  some  high  hill,  exposed  to  the  wind  from 
every  quarter,  but  select  as  best  of  all,  a  deep,  dry,  hard-wood 
soil,  sloping  to  the  east  or  south,  at  a  moderate  elevation,  with 
little  exposure  to  the  east  wind,  and  plenty  of  sunshine. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. 

Enrich  the  soil  or  ground  (green  sward)  for  the  proposed 
orchard,  by  applying  fifty  loads  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre, 
composting  in  the  formation  of  the  roots  of  the  young  trees. 
Plow  shallow  and  with  care.  Plant  to  corn,  applj'ing  to  every 
three  hills  a  handful  of  a  preparation  composed  of  four  parts  ashes, 
two  of  plaster,  one  of  lime  and  one  of  salt.  Cultivate  thoitjughly 
at  least  four  times  during  the  season,  using  the  hoe  to  cut  down 
what  weeds  and  grass  may  appear.  The  succeeding  spring  plow 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  depth.  Before  dragging,  draw  oft'  at 
least  the  larger  stones  and  plant  potatoes  ;  also  plant  the  trees. 
The  third  year  draw  off  the  stones  early  in. the  spring,  just  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  snow.  Give  a  liberal  top-dressing  of  the 
preparation  of  ashes,  plaster,  lime  and  salt  above  described.  Use 
a  sharp  toothed  drag  and  bush  thoroughly,  and  the  garden  rake 
when  necessary.  Sow  oats  or  wheat,  and  seed  down  with  a  mix- 
ture of  four  parts  of  timothy  and  eight  of  large  clover  per  acre, 
but  sow  no  grain  nor  grass-seed  nearer  than  five  feet  to  the  trees  ; 
and  stir  the  soil  about  the  ti'ees  four  or  five  times  during  the 
season. 

Selection  of  Varieties. 

Order  the  trees  direct  from  the  nursery,  the  smaller  trees  in 
preference  to  the  larger  ones,  or  those  from  five  to  seven  feet  in 
height.  Do  not  select  too  many  varieties.  This  a  very  common 
error,  especially  with  the  young  orchardist.  For  a  market  or- 
chard, depending  on  the  size,  select  from  two  to  eight  varieties  of 
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winter  apples.  If  uear  a  market,  plant  a  few  of  the  early  varie- 
ties. For  a  family  orchard,  one  acre,  select  twelve  varieties  so  as 
to  have  a  constant  succession  of  fruit  for  home  use  from  summer 
to  late  spring.  As  fruits  vary  in  different  localities,  obtain  such 
varieties  as  are  adapted  to  your  own  soil  and  climate. 

Planti.vg. 

Plant  in  the  spring-  about  the  first  of  May,  or  as  soon  as  the  soil 
is  sufficiently  dry.  Heel  in  the  trees  if  they  arrive  too  soon,  or  if 
any  are  shrivelled  when  received  from  the  nursery,  bury  them, 
root  and  branch  for  some  days.  They  will  thus  regain  their 
former  plumpness.  Should  any  of  the  roots  be  broken  or  muti- 
lated, cut  off  the  same  so  as  to  leave  the  ends  sound  and  smooth. 
Prune  tlie  ends  of  all  the  other  roots,  ahso  the  branches  about  one- 
third,  and  if  the  roots  are  badly  mutilated,  at  least  one-half,  so 
that  the  tops  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  vigor  of  the 
roots.  At  the  time  of  setting,  dip  the  roots  of  the  trees  in  a 
bucket  of  water  ;  dig  a  space  large  enough  to  admit  the  roots  freely 
and  press  mellow  surface  dirt  firmly  about  them,  covering  them 
about  the  same  depth  as  when  taken  from  the  nursery.  Plant  the 
trees  thirty-three  feet  apart  in  an  exact  line  and  at  right  angles, 
using  a  carpenter's  square,  and  a  straight  16|  foot  pole,  and  what- 
ever the  slope  of  the  ground  carry  the  rod  poles  horizontal.  If 
the  ground  is  sufficiently  descending  for  apples  to  roll  freely,  in 
such  case  let  the  trees  of  the  same  variety  be  set  in  rows  up  and 
down  the  hill. 

Staking  and  Straightening. 

During  or  after  planting,  set  a  small  stake  about  two  feet  from 
the  base  of  each  straight-bodied  tree,  being  careful  not  to  injure 
the  roots,  and  incline  the  upper  end  of  the  stake  toward  the  tree 
and  unite  stake  and  tree  by  means  of  a  band  of  canvass  or  leather, 
the  ends  of  which  are  tacked  or  nailed  to  the  stake.  The  object 
of  this  is  not  so  much  to  train  the  tree  erect,  as  it  is  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  swaying  the  tree  to  and  fro,  and  consequently  keeping 
the  fibrous  roots  in  such  a  continued  state  of  motion  as  to  give 
them  but  little  opportunity  to  take  a  firm  hold  upon  the  soil.  If 
the  orchard  is  in  a  windy  locality  more  than  one  stake  may  be 
required. 

If  any  of  the  trees  contain  several  short  or  obstinate  crooks, 
they  should  be  discarded  and  replaced  by  others,  but  the  trees 
which  are  not  much  crooked  may  be  made  straight  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Set  a  stake  firmly  in  the  ground  near  the  tree  and 
opposite  each  crook.  Then  set  corresponding  stakes  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  tree,  and  tie  to  the  stake  with  strong  cord  or 
strips  of  canvas  in  such  a  manner  that  the  body  of  the  tree  shall 
be  straight  or  but  slightly  crooked.  If  cord  is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, insert  a  strip  of  thick  cloth  between  the  union  of  the  cord 
and  tree,  and  while  tying,  adjust  the  trees  with  a  plumb  line,  and 
"sight"  through  the  rows  to  see  if,  through  some  oversight,  or 
otherwise,  *any  of  the  trees  are  "  out  of  line  ;"  if  so,  adjust  them. 
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Pruning. 

Prune  with  an  eye  to  beauty,  symmetry  and  proportion.  A 
model  tree,  fully  grown,  consists  of  a  body  straight  and  perpen- 
dicular, about  five  feet  in  height,  with  from  two  to  four  main 
branches  of  uniform  size,  equi-distant  from  each  other  as  may  be, 
and  slightly  inclined  upward,  with  the  general  form  of  the  top  that 
of  a  hemisphere,  base  downward,  with  none  of  the  limbs  crossing 
each  other,  and  sufficiently  thinjied  out  to  admit  the  air  and  sun- 
light. The  proper  time  of  pruning  is,  when  the  sap  is  sufficiently 
active  to  heal  the  wound  in  the  least  possible  time,  which  occurs 
in  May  and  June,  depending  much  on  the  locality.  The  warmer 
the  climate  the  earlier  should  be  the  pruning.  The  trees,  when 
set  out,  should  be  cut  back  about  one-third  of  the  top,  or  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  and  vigor  of  the  roots.  For  the  first  three  or 
four  years  after  planting,  about  one-half  of  the  growth  of  the  limbs 
of  the  previous  year  should  be  headed  back,  the  upper  limbs  more, 
the  lower  limbs  less.  If  the  top  is  too  much  inclined  to  grow 
upright,  it  may  be  made  to  spread  sufficiently  by  cutting  off  the 
outer  limbs  just  above  an  outer  bud  or  shoot.  Each  of  these  buds 
will  soon  form  a  limb,  shooting  in  nearly  or  quite  a  horizontal 
direction.  By  a  proper  observance  of  this  simple  principle,  the 
top  may  be  made  to  assume  any  desired  sjmimetrical  figure.  After 
three  or  four  years  of  this  system  of  pruning,  head  back  the  limbs 
less  and  less,  aiming  simply  to  keep  the  tree  in  a  proper  hemis- 

,pherical  form,  and  to  prevent  any  limbs  from  taking  a  dispropor- 
tionate growth.  Do  not  allow  any  limbs  to  cross  each  other. 
Keep  the  top  well  trimmed  out,  thus  giving  free  access  to  the 
air  and  sunshine.  Remove  all  the  suckers.  Prune  with  a  sharp 
knife  only.  These  directions  adhered  to  will  obviate  the  necessity 
of  the  very  injurious  practice  of  amputating  the  larger  limbs.  If, 
however,  in  some  extreme  cases,  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  remove  a 
large  limb,  apply  to  the  wound  paint  or  a  saturated   solution  of 

.  gum  shellac  in  alcohol  or  grafting  wax.  Prune  and  shape  the  trees 
as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  thus  giving  to  the  orchard  a  uniform 
appearance.  Low  headed  trees  are  far  preferable  to  those  of  the 
opposite  sort,  even  though  the  lower  limbs  may  touch  the  ground 
when  loaded  with  fruit,  saving  at  least  one-half  the  labor  in  gath- 
ering. If  planted  thirty- three  feet  apart,  there  will  be  sufficient 
space  to  drive  a  wagon  between,  and  as  to  plowing,  this  will  be 
unnecessary  if  the  orchard  be  properly  conducted. 

Mulching. 

• 

The  object  of  mulching  is  to  protect  the  roots  from  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  culd,  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture, 
and  to  enrich  the  soil.  The  substances  or  materials  employed  for 
this  purpose,  are  horse  manure,  refuse  hay  or  straw,  muck,  leaves, 
rotten  chip  manure,  sods,  sawdust,  tan  bark,  wood  shavings,  &c. 
Mulch  in  autumn,  just  before  winter  sets  in,  placing  the  material 
in  a  little  conical-shaped  mound  about  the  base  of  the  tree,  and 
extending  so  as  to  cover  the  ground  for  a  space  equal  to  the  extent 
of  the  roots,  to  the  depth  of  from  six  to  twelve  inches,  according 
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to  the  porosity  of  the  mulch;  thus  horse  manure  or  muck  will  re- 
quire a  less  depth  than  straw  or  leaves.  It  is  desirable  also  to 
apply  a  poi'ous  mulch  after  planting,  and  thereby  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  watering,  and  prevent  the  loss  of  trees  during  the  droughts 
of  summer.  If  the  soil  be  comparatively  poor,  mulch  with  the 
first  named,  but  if  rich,  use  the  most  porous  substances,  without 
regard  to  their  fertilizing  properties.  But  for  general  use  it  is 
most  desirable  to  employ  the  various  fertilizing  materials  as  much 
as. possible  iu  rotation,  thus  imparting  to  the  roots  a  great  variety 
of  elements  necessary  to  their  successful  formation  or  growth. 
Remove  the  mulch  in  the  spring  so  that  none  of  it  shall  remain 
within  four  inches  of  the  tree,  and  spread  it  uniformly  as  may  be 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  orchard  ground. 

Scraping  and  Washing. 

Scrape  in  the  spring,  rough,  mossy  trees,  or  those  infested  with 
vermin.  Trees  with  smooth,  healthy  bark  will  require  no  scraping, 
except  perhaps  at  the  base.  Use  a  blunt  scraper,  the  blade  being 
cut  out  in  a  semicircular  form.  Should  the  trees  vary  much  in 
size,  more  than  one  scraper  may  be  required.  After  scraping, 
wash  with  soapsuds,  for  the  general  health  and  improvement  of 
the  trees,  one  or  two  applications  with  a  paint  brush  being  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose.  Weak  soapsuds  are  required  for  very 
young  trees,  strong  for  the  older.  Use  no  whitewash,  especially 
in  the  spring.  * 

Cultivating,  or  management  of  the  orchard  ground.  We  pro- 
pose to  give  a  few  suggestions  on  the  general  management  of  the 
orchard  ground.  The  soil  then  having  been  properly  selected  and 
prepared  and  the  trees  having  been  planted,  the  next  thing  is  to 
provide  a  good  substantial  fence  to  keep  out  stock  of  all  kinds  in 
winter  as  well  as  during  the  other  seasons  of  the  year."  If  the 
Boil  has  been  prepared  as  heretofore  directed,  there  will  be  an- 
nually about  the  first  July  a  heavy  growth  of  timothy  and  clover. 
This  shtmld  be  cut,  but  the  second  crop,  which  will  be  like  the 
first,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  to  enrich  the  soil  and  to  serve 
as  a  protection  from  the  winter's  cold  or  frost.  The  seed  from 
the  second  crop,  or  aftermath,  will  also  prevent  the  clover  from 
"  running  out,"  the  large,  deep  roots  of  which  will  tend  to  loosen 
the  soil,  thus  keeping  it  in  excellent  condition  for  the  trees.  If  in 
iaddition  to  this  the  mulch  about  the  trees  be  spread  in  the  spring 
uniformly  over  the  ground,  no  other  manure  or  fertilizer  will  be 
required,  though  plaster  may  be  used  with  good  effect  to  decom- 
pose the  aftermath,  and  wood  ashes  may  be  spread  over  the  sur- 
face as  far  as  the  roots  extend.  For  the  first  few  years  at  least, 
no  grass  should  be  allowed  near  the  trees  ;  but  stir  or  loosen  the 
soil  two  or  three  times  each  season  to  an  extent  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  roots,  and  continue  this  till  the  trees  have  acquired 
considerable  growth,  or  from  four  to  six  years  from  planting,  after 
which  they  will  require  less  attention  in  this  respect.  If  the  proper 
kind  of  soil  was  selected  for  the  trees,  and  properly  cultivated  with 
the  hoe  or  spade,  in  such  a  case  plowing  will  be  unnecessary,  and 
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is  generally  productive  of  more  injury  than  benefit,  mutilating  the 
roots,  etc.  If  in  some  very  extreme  case  the  soil  should  become 
turf-bound,  better  use  a  heavy  sharp-toothed  drag. 

If  through  very  high  cultivation  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  too 
rapid,  causing  the  bark  to  burst,  destroying  the  tree,  this  may  be 
prevented  as  follows  :  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  a  slip  through  the 
outer  bark  of  the  entire  length  of  the  body  of  the  tree,  which  will 
materially  accelerate  its  growth  for  a  short  time,  and  remove  from 
it  all  danger  in  this  respect.  If  any  of  the  young  trees  should 
chance  to  die  or  decay,  replace  with  new  ones  of  equal  size  and  of 
the  same  varieties.  Remove  from  the  ground  all  the  loose  stones 
that  may  from  time  to  time  appear.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
no  water  be  allowed  to  stand  or  settle  about  the  trees  as  winter 
approaches. 

In  the  general  management  of  the  fruit  orchard,  as  regards  the 
trees,  the  ground  and  surroundings,  he  who  would  succeed  should 
give  heed  to  the  Scripture  injunction,  '  Let  all  things  be  done 
decently  and  in  order.' 

Harvesting, 

Experience  alone  must  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  orchardist  as  to 
the  proper  time  for  harvesting  fruit.  We  can  only  give  this  gen- 
eral direction  :  Gather  the  fruit  when  fully  grown,  or  at  the  time 
when  it  has  received  the  greatest  nourishment  from  the  tree. 
Ladders  of  different  length,  also  stairs,  are  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  the  directions  for  pruning  and  the  formation  of  the  trees 
have  been  followed,  the  labor  of  gathering  will  be  materially  facil- 
itated. The  windfalls  should  first  be  gathered  and  converted  into 
cider,  or  at  least  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  remaining  fruit. 
Pick  by  hand,  select  and  pack  with  great  care,  so  as  to  obviate 
bruising  the  fruit.  In  assorting  make  two  qualities  for  market 
and  a  third  for  cider  or  for  swine. 

Pack  in  new  or  clean  barrels.  Pack  one  kind  only  in  the  same 
barrel  or  box  ;  also  let  the  apples  be  of  as  uniform  size  and  appear- 
ance as  may  be.  The  upper  layer  of  apples  should  protrude  some- 
what above  the  chine,  and  be  brought  down  and  headed  under 
pressure.  Employ  for  this  purpose  a  clamp,  either  patent  or  home- 
made. Some  operate  with  a  screw,  others  with  a  lever.  The  latter 
is  very  simple,  and  may  be  easily  constructed.  For  shipping,  the 
pressure  system  is  particularly  desirable,  as  it  retains  each  apple 
in  its  place,  and  hence  prevents  its  being  rattled  about  and  bruised. 
The  fruit  being  barreled,  should  remain  in  open  sheds  till  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather.  Keep  as  cool  as  possible  without  freez- 
ing, before  removing  to  the  cellar. 

Profits  of  the  Apple  Orchard. 

Prominent  among  all  the  industries,  that  of  fruit  growing,  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  stands  unrivalled,  a  single  acre  in  many 
instances  returning  a  net  profit  of  from  $100  to  $400  ;  and  not 
only  of  profit  but  of  beauty  and  attraction.  There  is  this  mani- 
fest advantage  of  the  fruit  orchard  over  all  other  crops,  for  while 
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the  labor  required  for  the  orchard  is  mostly  confined  to  harvesting', 
the  other  crops  require  plowing,  finding  of  seed,  cultivating,  har- 
vesting, etc.,  and  acre  for  acre  yield  in  return  about  one-third  the 
value  of  fruit.  In  short,  while  the  apples  or  fruit  require  no  more 
labor  and  expense  than  most  other  crops,  the  proceeds  are  at  least 
threefold.  We  would  therefore  suggest  to  every  farmer :  plant 
largely  your  apple  orchards — they  will  pay." 

Insects  Injurious  to  the  Apple, 

There  are  numerous  pernicious  pests  which  continually  prey 
upon  our  apple  trees  atid  fruit,  so  that  the  orchardist,  if  he  would 
be  completely  successful,  must  constantly  strive  to  prevent  their 
ravages,  and  wage  against  them  a  war  of  extermination.  The 
remaining  practical  lessons  will  therefore  be  on  the  bark  louse,  the 
tent  and  fall  web  caterpillar,  the  canker  worm,  the  borer,  the  field 
mice,  and  the  codling  moth. 

The  bark  louse  or  oyster-shell  bark  louse,  (Af<pidiolus  concliifor- 
mis,  Gmelin),  is  "  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  apple  orchai'd.* 
These  are  true  bugs  of  the  sub-order  Hemiptera.  Were  we  to 
carefully  raise  the  little  brown  scales  at  this  season,  (winter),  we 
should  find  underneath  a  cluster  of  white  eggs.  This  condition 
lasts  from  September  Ist  to  June  1st,  when  the  eggs  hatch,  and 
the  young  crawl  out  from  underneath  the  scale,  move  slowly  about 
for  a  week,  then  fasten  to  the  tree  (three  to  six  different  stages  of 
growth),  inserting  their  beaks,  and  by  sucking  the  juice  therefrom 
they  do  their  pernicious  work.  Soon  a  close,  water-tight  scale  is 
formed  over  them,  which  is  secreted  from  the  body.  They  con- 
tinue to  absorb  and  grow  till  the  last  of  August,  when  they  lay 
their  four  or  five  score  of  eggs,  shrivel  and  die.  In  buying  young 
trees,  be  sure  that  they  are  not  affected  ;  but  if  they  should  be, 
scrape  ofi"  tha  scales  before  planting.  If  the  apple  culturist  scrapes 
his  trees,  he  will  not  only  destroy  these  scales  on  the  trunk,  but 
will  make  the  bodies  smooth,  so  that  destructive  larvae  cannot 
deposit  their  cocoons  under  the  old  loose  bark.  The  bark  louse 
may  most  effectually  be  destroyed  just  at  the  period  of  hatching, 
from  the  last  of  May  till  the  tenth  of  June.  For  this  purpose  use 
a  wash  of  soft  soap  or  whale  oil  soap  and  water,"  or  potash  and 
water,  one  pound  to  a  gallon,  and  apply  thoroughly.  This  will 
generally 'exterminate  them;  f"  but  in  extreme  cases,  when  the 
tree  is  very  badly  infested,  boil  leaf  tobacco  in  strong  lye,  and  add 
to  this  soft  soap,   until  the  preparation  is  reduced  to  the  consis- 

*Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  tho  Michigan  Agricultural  College.      ^  A.  0,  Pratt. 
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tency  of  thin  paint.  Apply  this  faithfully  with  an  old  paint  brush  ; 
it  will  adhere  to  the  trees,  at  least  through  the  first  few  rains,  and 
will  destroy  the  last  remaining  louse."  It  is  well  also  to  invigorate 
the  trees,  enfeebled  by  this  pest,  by  thorough  cultivation  about  the 
roots,  applying  wood  ashes  and  other  necessary  nutriment.  In 
some  States  the  bar,k  louse  is  fast  decreasing  in  numbers,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  beneficent  labors  of  parasites.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  small  mites  devour  largely  the  small  white  eggs. 
They  have,  as  larvse,  six  legs,  but  as  imagines  eight.  They  hiber- 
nate under  the  scales,  and  are  smaller  than  the  eggs  upon  which 
they  feed.  We  would  welcome  them  among  us  as  the  harbingers 
of  better  times,  for  as  they  increase  the  apple  tree  bark  lice  must 
decrease. 

Another  parasite  is  the  chalcis  fly,  (Aphelinus  mytilaspidis)  and 
whether  it  has  found  its  way  to  an  orchard  or  not  may  be  easily 
determined,  for  when  the  fly  escapes  it  leaves  the  door  open — a 
smooth,  round  hole  in  the  scale,  which  may  be  easily  detected  by 
a  common  lens.  There  are  two  broods  ;  the  first  as  imagines, 
appearing  early  in  the  season,  the  second  in  August  or  September. 
Later  in  the  season  the  larvge  may  be  found  under  the  scales, 
usually  one,  sometimes  two.  Thus  we  have  a  tiny  fly,  less  than 
.04  of  itn  inch  long  which  in  some  localities  is  bringing  to  nought 
one  of  the  mightiest  pests  of  our  apple  orchards.  Thus,  also,  the 
weak  things  of  the  world  confound  the  mighty.  Still,  we  must 
not  abate  our  activity  in  their  artificial  destruction.  Speed  the 
day  when  these  natural  enemies  shall  do  the  work  ;  until  then  we 
must  not  forget  to  scrape  our  trees  and  must  make  free  use  of 
soapsuds. 

The  Tent  and  Fall  Web-Caterpillar. 

Our  apple  trees  are  also  severely  injured  by  a  wholesale  des- 
truction of  foliage.  The  chief  agents  of  this  work  are  the  tent 
and  fall  web-caterpillars.  The  former  of  these  Lepidopterous 
insects  casts  its  silken  net  in  the  spring,  just  as  the  tender  leaf- 
buds  are  opening.  The  latter,  as  its  name  implies,  weaves  its 
web  in  autumn.  While  a  tree  denuded  of  its  foliage  in  spring 
will  die,  in  autumn  such  a  loss  is  seldoni  fatal ;  hence  the  tent 
caterpillar  is  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  full  web-worm. 

The  moth  of  the  tent  caterpillar  ( Clisiocampa  Americana,  Har- 
ris,^ appears  in  July,  is  of  a  brown  color,  with  oblique  bands  of 
lighter  color  crossing  the  wings. 
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*  "  There  is  scarcely  an  insect  in  Maine  more  generally  known 
than  the  one  to  which  I  now  call  your  attention,  when  in  its  larvae 
or  caterpillar  state ;  yet  they  are  comparatively  few  who  know 
the  moth  or  miller  into  which  they  change.  This  insect  belongs 
to  the  same  family  as  the  silk  worm.  The  tent  caterpillar 
prefers  the  wild  or  native  black  cherr}'  (Prumis  Serotina,  Exh.J 
and  next  to  this  is  most  fond  of  the  apple,  although  it  is  about 
equally  fond  of  the  choke  cherry,  (Primus  Virginiana,h.)  and  of 
the  cultivated  garden  cherry.  1  have  also  observed  its  tents  upon 
the  wild  red  cherry,  (Prun.  Pennsylvanica,  L.)  and  the  shadbush, 
( Amelanchier  Canadensis,  T.) 

The  eggs  from  which  these  caterpillars  are  hatched,  are  laid 
near  the  ends  of  the  twigs  in  a  thick  band,  completely  surround- 
ing the  branch,  and  containing  over  three  hundred  eggs,  which 
are  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  glutinous  matter  which  serves 
as  a  protection  against  the  cold  weather.  These  eggs  are  de- 
posited on  the  trees  in  July  or  August,  and  remain  through  the 
winter  till  the  early  part  of  May  or  later,  as  the  season  is  early  or 
late,  when  the  young  caterpillars  hatch  from  them.  They  usually 
hatch  in  wet  or  moist  weather,  as  the  moisture  softens  the  gluti- 
nous covering  which  the  young  feed  upon  until  they  gain  suffi- 
cient strength  to  make  a  move,  when  they  crawl  down  the  branch, 
spinning  a  fine  silken  thread  from  the  salivary  glands  of  the 
mouth.  Having  arrived  at  a  fork  of  a  limb  they  stop  and  erect  a 
kind  of  tent  for  their  future  residence,  by  crawling  around  the 
spot  and  spinning  their  threads  in  every  direction-.  As  the  cater- 
pillars grow  larger,  the  original  tent  becomes  too  small  for  them 
all,  and  large  numbers  of  them,  as  they  return  from  their  faraging 
expeditions,  rest  side  by  side  upon  the  outside  of  the  tent  and 
completetly  cover  it  over,  while  others  coming  in  will  wander 
about  and  over  the  sleeping  ones,  looking  for  some  place  of 
repose,  still  spinning  the  ever-present  silken  thread,  till  at  last  a 
complete  scaffolding  is  formed  above  those  first  in,  and  thus 
another  story  has  been  added  to  the  tent. 

In  all  cases  where  1  have  raised  tent  caterpillars  in  confinement, 
they  have  taken  two  meals  a  day,  one  about  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon,  provided  the  weather  was  clear  and  moderate,  and  one 
near  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Some,  however,  have  stated 
that  they  take  a  third  meal  in  the  night,  but  1  have  never  seen 
this.  From  the  observations  of  others  and  my  own  experiments, 
I  am  led  to  conclude  that  each  caterpillar  will  consume,  on  an 
average,  about  two  apple  leaves  a  day,  and  as  each  nest  contains 
about  three  hundred  caterpillars,  there  would  be  about  six  hun- 
dred leaves  destroj-ed  each  day,  a  drain  which  no  tree  can  sustain 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time  without  great  injury.  After 
the  caterpillars  have  attained  their  full  growth  they  lose  their 
social  habits  and  wander  off  to  find  retreats  where  they  may  form 
their  cocoons,  which  are  oval,  white  or  pale  yellow,  and  attached 
horizontally  to  the  under  side  of  the  fence  rails  or  other  protected 
places.     They  usually  remain  in  these  cocoons  about  three  weeks, 

*  Professor  C.  H.  Fernald  of  the  Maine  State  College. 
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after  which  they  come  out,  the  sexes  pair,  and  the  females  lay  the 
eggs  upon  the  twigs  of  the  trees,  and  the  work  of  that  generation 
is  done,  and  the  moths  very  soon  die. 

Remedies.  There  are  three  measures  which  I  can  confidently 
recommend,  whereby  these  insects  may  be  held  in  check  and  the 
trees  saved  from  ruin  : 

1.  Burn  all  the  cocoons  which  may  be  found. 

2.  Search  the  trees  carefully  during  the  season  when  they  are 
bare,  or  in  the  fall  and  spring,  for  the  clusters  of  eggs,  and  when 
found,  cut  them  oif  and  burn  them.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing short  of  burning. 

3.  As  soon  as  any  tents  are  observed  in  the  orchard,  they 
should  be  destroyed,  which  may  be  very  readily  and  effectually 
done  by  ascending  the  trees  by  means  of  a  ladder  or  otherwise, 
and,  with  the  hand  protected  by  a  mitten  or  glove,  seize  the  tent 
and  crush  it  with  its  entire  contents.  This  mode  is  effectual  if  it 
be  thoroughly  done.  It  should  be  observed  however,  that  since 
the  caterpillars  are  quite  regular  in  taking  their  meals  in  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  their  tents  should  be  des- 
troyed only  in  the  morning  and  evening,  or  possibly  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  when  the  caterpillars  are  all  in  the  tent,  though  if  my 
experiments  upon  them  in  confinement  are  to  be  trusted,  I  cannot 
recommend  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  there  may  be  many  strag- 
glers away  from  the  tent  during  the  warm  part  of  the  day.  Every 
tent  wherever  found,  whether  on  forest  trees  or  otherwise,  should 
be  destroyed." 

*  "  The  fall  web-worm  or  caterpillar,  (Hxjphantria  textor,  Har- 
ris), when  full  grown,  is  an  inch  in  length.  It  pupates  in  a  silken 
cocoon.  The  pure  white  moth  appears  in  July,  and  glues  its 
cluster  of  eggs  to  the  apple  leaves.  In  August  and  September 
their  unsightly  webs  are  seen  by  the  orchardist,  and  good  taste 
as  well  as  the  good  of  the  trees,  call  for  immediate  extirpation." 

The  Canker  Worm — (Geometra  Anisopteryx). 

The  canker  worm,  where  it  prevails  in  Massachusetts  and  other 
localities,  is  one  of  the  greatest  scourges.  When  they  have  be- 
come established,  and  have  been  neglected,  their  ravages  are 
often  very  great.  In  June,  when  they  become  extremely  vora- 
cious, the  foliage  of  fruit  trees  and  noble  elms  is  reduced  to 
withered  and  lifeless  shreds,  whole  orchards  looking  as  if  they 
had  been  suddenly  scorched  with  fire.  A  knowledge  of  it  and  its 
habits  will  enable  us  at  once  to  detect  it  and  prevent  its  ravages, 
should  it  make  its  appearance  among  us. 

f"In  the  male  canker-worm  moth  the  wings  are  large,  very 
thin  and  silky,  and,  when  the  insect  is  at  rest,  the  fore  wings  are 
turned  back,  entirely  cover  the  hind  wings,  and  overlap  on  their 
inner  edges.     The   fore  wings   are   ash   colored,  with   a   distinct 

*  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook.         t  Treatise  on  Insects  of  New  England,  by  T.  W.  Harris,  M.  D. 
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whitish  spot  on  the  front  edge  near  the  tip ;  they  are  crossed  by 
two  jaj^ged,  whitish  bands,  ah)ng  the  sides  of  which  are  several 
blackish  dots  ;  the  outermost  band  has  an  ang-le  near  the  front 
edge,  within  which  there  is  a  short,  faint  blackish  line  ;  and  there 
is  a  row  of  black  dots  along  the  outer  margin  close  to  the  fringe. 
The  hind  wing  are  pale  ash  colored,  with  a  faint  blackish  dot  near 
the  middle.  The  wings  expand  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter. 
The  female  is  wingless,  and  its  antennae  are  short,  slender  and 
naked.  Its  body  approaches  to  an  oval  form,  but  tapers  and  is 
turned  up  behind.  It  is  dark  ash  colored  above  and  gray  beneath. 
The  canker-worm  moths  generally  come  out  of  the  ground  in 
the  spring,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  March,  but  sometimes 
before  and  sometimes  after  this  time  ;  and  they  continue  to  come 
forth  for  the  space  of  about  three  weeks.  Occasionally,  however, 
they  rise  in  the  autumn  and  in  the  early  part  of  winter,  when  mild 
weather  succeeds  the  first  hard  frosts.  The  sluggish  females  in- 
stinctively make  their  way  towards  the  nearest  trees,  and  as  they 
cannot  fly,  being  destitute  of  wings,  they  creep  slowly  up  their 
trunks.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  they  are  followed  by  the  winged 
and  active  males,  which  flutter  about  and  accompany  them  in  their 
ascent,  during  which  the  insects  pair.  Soon  after  this  the  females 
lay  their  eggs  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees,  placing  them  on 
their  ends  close  together,  in  rows,  forming  clusters  of  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  eggs  or  more,  which  is  the  number  usually  laid  by 
each  female.  The  eggs  are  glued  to  each  other,  and  to  the  bark, 
by  a  grayish  varnish,  which  is  impervious  to  water;  and  the  clus- 
ters are  thus  securely  fastened  in  the  forks  of  the  small  branches, 
or  close  to  the  young  twigs  and  buds.  Immediately  after  the  in- 
sects have  thus  provided  for  a  succession  of  their  kind,  they  begin 
to  languish,  and  soon  die.  The  eggs  are  usually  hatched  between 
the  first  and  the  middle  of  May,  or  about  the  time  the  young  leaves 
of  the  appletree  begin  to  start  from  the  bud  and  grow.  The  little 
canker  worms,  upon  makii;g  their  escape  from  the  eggs,  gather 
upon  the  tender  leaves.  They  are  most  abundant  on  apple  and 
elm  trees  ;  but  cherry  and  plum  trees,  and  some  other  cultivated 
and  native  trees,  as  well  as  many  shrubs,  often  suffer  severely  from 
their  voracity.  The  leaves  first  attacked  will  be  found  pierced 
with  small  holes  ;  these  become  larger  and  more  'irregular  when 
the  worms  incVease  in  size,  and  at  last  they  eat  nearly  all  the 
pulpy  part  of  the  leaves,  leaving  little  'more  than  the  midrib  and 
veins.  When  fully  grown  and  well  fed,  they  measure  nearly  or 
quite  an  inch  in  length,  are  generally  ash-colored  on  the  back, 
black  on  the  sides,  with  a  pale  yellowish  stripe  on  each  side  of  the 
body  ;  but  canker  worms  of  different  ages,  and  even  those  of  the 
same  age,  vary  much  in  color.  In  creeping  they  arch  up  the  back, 
while  they  bring  forward  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  and  then 
resting  on  their  hind  fleshy  proplegs  stretch  out  to  their  full  length 
in  a  straight  line,  before  taking  another  step  with  their  hind  legs ; 
hence,  from  this  peculiar  manner  of  moving,  in  which  they  seem 
to  measure  or  span  over  the  ground,  step  by  step,  as  they  proceed, 
they  are  sometimes  called  earth  measurers,  loopers,  or  span  worms. 
They  leave  off  eating  when  about  four  weeks  old,  and  begin  to 
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quit  the  trees ;  some  creep  down  by  the  trunk,  but  great  numbers 
let  themselves  down  by  their  threads  from  the  branches,  their  in- 
stincts prompting  them  to  get  to  the  ground  by  the  most  direct 
and  easiest  course.  They  immediately  burrow  in  the  earth,  to  the 
depth  of  from  two  to  six  inches,  make  little  cavities  or  cells  in  the 
ground,  hj  turning  round  repeatedly  and  fastening  the  loose  grains 
of  earth  about  them  with  a  few  silken  threads,  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards  they  are  changed  to  chrysalids  in  their  cells. 
From  the  fact  that  the  female  insect  is  wingless,  and  must  there- 
fore creep  up  the  trunks  of  trees  to  propagate  its  species  by  laying 
its  eggs  where  its  larvas  can  obtain  the  necessary  food,  if  we  can 
prevent  its  ascent  we  can  make  it  powerless  and  save  our  trees 
from  harm.  This  we  can  effectually  accomplish  by  the  application 
of  tar  on  strips  of  old  canvas  or  of  strong  paper,  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  wide,  fastened  around  the  trunks  with  strings.  The  tar 
must  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  insects  begin  to  appear,  and  re- 
newed as  often  as  necessary,  to  keep  the  bands  viscid  or  sticky  as 
long  as  the  insects  continue  rising.  Instead  of  the  tar,  melted 
India-rubber  may  be  used,  and  daubed  with  a  brush  upon  the  strips 
of  cloth  or  paper.  Worn-out  India-rubber  shoes,  which  are  worth 
little  or  nothing  for  any  other  purpose,  can  be  put  to  this  use. 
This  melted  juice  or  substance  is  so  sticky  that  the  insects  will 
be  prevented,  and  generally  captured  in  their  attempts  to  pass 
over  it." 

These  bands  thus  prepared,  will  not  only  protect  our  trees  from 
the  ravages  of  canker  worms,  but  will  capture  or  arrest  other 
noxious  insects  or  worms,  and  prevent  their  depredations. 

The  Borer — (Saperda  hivittata,  Say. J 

*"  The  borers  of  the  apple-tree  have  become  notorious  through- 
out the  country  for  their  extensive  ravages.  They  are  the  larvae 
of  a  native  American  insect,  which  doubtless  for  ages  has  infested 
the  wild  crab,  mountain  ash,  and  other  related  trees.  This  insect 
is  a  brown  and  white  striped  beetle,  the  upper  side  of  its  body 
being  marked  with  two  longitudinal  white  stripes  between  three  of 
a  light  brown  color,  while  the  face,  the  antennae,  the  under  side  of 
the  body,  and  the  legs,  are  white.  The  beetle  varies  in  length, 
from  a  little  more  than  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  It 
comes  forth  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  its  perfected  state,  in 
June,  making  its  escape  in  the  night,  during  which  time  only  it 
uses  its  ample  wings  in  going  from  tree  to  tree  in  search  of  com- 
panions and  food.  During  the  daytime  it  remains  concealed 
among  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  upon  which  it  feeds.  The  female 
lays  her  eggs  during  the  night,  in  June  and  July,  mostly  on  the 
bark  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  the  young  hatch  and  commence 
gnawing  into  the  bark  within  a  fortnight  afterwards.  The  larvae 
are  fleshy  whitish  grubs,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  tapering  a  little 
from  the  first  ring  to  the  end  of  the  body.  The  grub,  with  its. 
strong  jaws,  cuts  a  cylindrical  passage  through  the  bark,  and  the 

♦Prof.  C.  H.  Fernald. 
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hole  by  which  it  enters  is  so  small  that  it  soon  fills  up,  but  in  the 
case  ofj'oung  trees  where  the  borer  works  along  under  the  bark, 
the  organic  connection  has  been  destroyed,  and  it  turns  dark, 
sometimes  shrinking  so  as  to  form  a  crack  from  which  the  castings 
fall  out,  and  thus  the  borer  may  be  detected.  The  larvse  the  first 
year  lives  in  the  bark  and  sap-wood,  and  remains  in  the  tree  three 
years,  during  which  the  borer  will  be  found  to  have  penetrated 
eight  or  ten  inches  upward  in  the  .trunk  of  the  tree,  its  burrow  at 
the  end  approaching  to  and  being  covered  only  by  the  bark.  Here 
its  transformation  takes  place,  and  it  remains  in  the  pupa  state 
some  four  weeks,  when  casting  ofi"  its  pupa  skin  the  beetle  gnaws 
through  the  bark  that  covers  the  end  of  its  burrow  and  comes  out 
of  its  place  of  confinement  about  the  first  of  June." 

There  is  perhaps  no  surer  and  better  mode  of  destroying  the 
borer,  after  it  has  once  entered  the  tree,  than  to  dig  it  out  with  a 
sharp  knife,  or  to  run  a  wire  into  the  holes  and  pierce  the  borer; 
but  to  prevent  the  beetles  from  laying  their  eggs  upon  the  trunks 
of  the  trees,  both  Dr.  Fitch  and  Prof.  Riley,  the  accomplished  en- 
tomologist of  Missouri,  very  highly  recommend  that  strong  soap- 
suds be  applied  upon  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  from  the  limbs  down 
close  to  the  ground,  first  removing  an  inch  or  two  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  replacing  the  earth  when  done.  Either  soft  soap 
or  common  bar-soap  may  be  used.  It  would  be  well  also  to  put  a 
piece  of  soap  in  the  principal  crotch  of  the  tree,  that  it  may  be 
washed  down  over  the  trunk  by  the  rains.  This  application  should 
be  made  in  May,  or  before  the  beetles  are  ready  to  lay  their  eggs, 
and  repeated  in  June  and  July,  so  that  the  bark  shall  not  lose  the 
protection  of  the  soap  during  the  season.  Mr.  A.  0.  Pratt  of  Green, 
N,  Y.,  recommends  an  ounce  of  carbolic  acid  to  every  fifty  young 
trees,  mixed  with  three  quarts  of  strong  soapsuds;  apply  with  a 
paint  brush  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  particularly  at  the  base. 
Should  a  heavy  rain  occur  immediately  after,  then  make  a  second 
application,  and  also  another  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight. 

"If  through  neglect  to  use  this  treatment  the  borers  girdle  a 
young  tree,  proceed  as  follows  :  With  a  sharp  half-inch  chisel 
make  from  six  to  eight  incisions  downward  in  the  bark  and  wood 
just  below  the  girdle,  and  in  a  tiimilar  manner  a  corresponding 
number  above  the  girdle.  Then  from  a  vigorous  tree  cut  several 
sprouts  of  the  proper  length,  wedged-shaped  at  both  ends,  and 
fit  the  same  in  the  incisions,  thus  forming  a  complete  connection 
for  the  sap.  Wax  the  points  of  contact,  also  the  girdled  portion, 
bank  high  with  dirt,  prune  thoroughly  and  the  tree  will  survive." 

*"  The  flat  headed  borer,  (  Chrijsobolhrisfemoraia,  Fab.^  works 
very  much  as  the  other,  except  that  it  penetrates  not  so  deeply, 

*  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook. 
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eating  usually  little  but  the  sap-wood  and  inner  bark,  and  com- 
pletes its  growth  in  one  year.  It  has  great  capacity  for  mischief, 
sometimes  entirely  ruining  thrifty  young  trees,  even  eating  through 
them.  The  second  segment  decreases  in  size.  So  the  larvae 
appears  to  have  a  tail.  Both  of  the  appletree  borers  pupate  in  a 
cocoon  made  of  their  own  chips.  The  beetle  which  comes  from 
this  second  borer,  is  smaller  than  the  other;  color,  a  greenish 
black  glossy  lustre.  The  method  of  treating  this  insect  is  the 
same  given  for  the  Saperda." 

Girdling  by  Mice. 

Where  field  mice  are  abundant,  it  often  happens  that  thrifty 
young  trees  are  completely  girdled  and  ruined  by  them.  They 
sometimes  work  unsuspected  and  concealed  under  the  snow  using 
the  mulch  for  their  winter  quarters.  In  localities  where  they  are 
known  to  exist,  the  trees  may  be  preserved  from  their  destructive 
gnawing  by  encasing  the  base  with  some  metalic  substance. 
*"Take  old  tin  pails,  at  least  eight  inches  in  height,  cut  up  in 
strips  of  suitable  width,  winding  one  about  the  base  of  each  tree. 
If  not  enough  pails  can  be  obtained,  try  old  stove  pipe,  or  any 
refuse  tinware,  as  old  tin  boilers,  etc.,  or  if  needs  be,  apply  to 
your  neighbors  or  to  the  tin  shop.  These  metalic  cases  should  be 
placed  about  the  trees  late  in  autumn  just  before  banking  and 
removed  in  the  spring,  and  be  continued  until  the  trees  have  out- 
grown their  sleek-haired  antagonist,  all  of  which  can  be  accom- 
plished with  very  little  labor  and  expense.  This  preventive  has 
proved  infallible,  not  having  failed  in  a  single  instance." 

Ilaving  now  treated  of  the  insects  injurious  to  the  tree,  we 
proceed  to  consider  the  insects  which  prey  upon  the  fruit. 

The  Codling  Moth  or  Apple  Worm — [Garpocapsa  pomonella,)  L. 
The  apple  worm  has  worked  very  generally  in  our  State  for  a 
series  of  years.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  bushels  of  apples 
have  been  destroyed  each  season,  and  hardly  an  orchard  has 
escaped  its  miserable  mining. 

f "  The  codling  moth  is  an  imported  insect.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  had  no  existence  in  this  land,  and  it  furnishes  us  with  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  importance  of  preventing  the  importa- 
tion of  noxious  insects.  If  we  had  had  the  knowledge  we  now 
have,  we  might  easily  have  prevented  its  introduction,  thus  saving 
the  immense  loss  which  it  has  caused.  The  mellowing  and  vivify- 
ing influence  of  the  vernal  year  causes  our  codling  moth  to  burst  the 

*  A.  0.  Pratt. 
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Bilken  cerements  which  had  held  and  enrapped  it  during  its  long 
winter  torpor  and  sleep.  It  escapes  from  the  cocoon  the  latter 
part  of  June  and  the  first  of  July,  and  after  meeting  her  mate,  the 
female  flits  from  tree  to  tree  during  the  night  only,  laying  an  egg 
in  the  blossom  end  of  one  apple  aiter  another,  just  about  the  time 
the  blossoms  are  falling  and  the  fruit  is  forming,  and  as  each  lays 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  eggs,  she  thus  spoils  as  many 
apples. 

In  about  ten  days  this  egg  hatches,  producing  a  worm  which 
makes  for  the  heart  of  the  young  fruit  There  it  riots  around  the 
core,  causing  perforations  and  excavations  filled  with  its  own 
excrement.  It  takes  about  twenty  to  thirty  days  to  attain  its  full 
growth.  It.  has  then  changed  color,  and  the  head  and  cervical 
shield,  which  were  formerly  black,  have  become  brown.  This 
larv83  now  issues  from  the  fruit.  It  generally  leaves  the  fruit 
during. the  night,  either  by  letting  itself  down  by  a  silken  web,  or 
by  crawling  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree — about  one-half  get  to  the 
ground  one  way  and  half  the  other.  Its  object  in  descending  is 
to  find  some  sheltered  spot  in  which  to  spin  its  cocoon.  Having 
found  this  place,  it  begins  to  spin  its  cocoon,  which  it  always 
covers  on  the  outside  with  the  particles  of  the  bark  of  the  tree. 
The  normal  spinning  place  is  under  the  loose  scales  of  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  it.  Within  this  cocoon 
the  larvse  changes  to  a  chrysalis.  This  stage  lasts  about  twelve 
days,  during  which  time  it  remains  without  food  or  motion.  The 
chrj'salis  is  of  a  bright  mahogany  brown  color,  and  has  across  each 
of  the  rings  of  its  hind-body  two  rows  of  prickles  by  the  help  of 
which  it  works  its  way  partly  out  of  the  cocoon,  and  gives  forth 
the  moth.  At  first  the  wings  are  damp.  You  can  see  them  expand 
'  or  grow.  They  are  little  pads  when  they  first  come  out  of  the 
chrysalis,  but  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes  they  are  fully  expanded. 
This  moth  is  inconspicuous,  because  it  is  entirely  nocturnal  in  its 
habits.  It  is  brown,  has  two  large  spots  near  the  tips  of  the 
wings  of  brown  and  of  a  metalic  lustre  and  is  very  pretty." 

T.  W.  Harris,  M.  D.,  gives  the  following  more  full  description 
of  the  codling  moth  :  "  The  fore-wings,  when  seen  at  a  distance, 
have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  brown  watered  silk;  when 
closely  examined  they  will  be  found  to  be  crossed  by  numerous 
gray  and  brown  lines,  scalloped  like  the  plumage  of  a  bird  ;  and 
near  the  hind  angle  there  is  a  large,  oval,  dark  brown  spot,  the 
edges  of  which  are  of  a  bright  copper  color.  The  head  and  thorax 
are  brown  mingled  with  gray,  and  the  hind-wings  and  abdomen 
are  light  yellowish  brown,  with  the  lustre  of  satin.  Its  wings 
expand  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  This  insect  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  other  moths  by  the  large,  oval,  brown  spot,  edged 
with  copper  color  on  the  hinder  margin  of  each  of  the  fore  wings." 

*"In  this  manner  the  transformations  of  this  little  moth  are 

•  Prof,  RUey. 
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gone  through  ;  those  transformations  which,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, have  been  looked  upon  as  emblematic  of  man's  immortality — 
the  grovelling  worm  representing  our  earthly  condition.  There 
are  two  broods  each  year.  This  was  long  suspected  by  us  in  the 
West,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  demonstrating  it.  The  moths  of 
the  second  brood  pair  as  before  and  the  female  lays  her  eggs  in 
the  calyx  of  the  apples  for  a  second  generation  of  the  worms  ;  and 
hence  much  fruit  will  be  found  to  be  worm  eaten  in  the  autumu 
and  winter. 

1  will  state  the  difference  between  the  first  and  second  broods. 
In  the  first  the  egg  state  lasts  about  ten  days,  the  larvaa  state 
about  thirty  days,  the  chrysalis  state  twelve  to  fourteen  days. 
The  second  brood,  however,  remains  in  the  larvse  state  all  through 
the  winter,  no  matter  whether  it  leaves  the  fruit  in  August  or 
November.  This  fact  I  first  recorded  in  this  counti'y,  not  know- 
ing that  the  same  fact  had  been  recorded  by  a  French  author  in 
1850,  The  larvae  of  the  first  brood  frequently  co-exist  with  those 
of  the  second,  thus  the  later  individuals  of  the  first  brood  will 
be  frequently  found  in  the  same  apples  as  the  earlier  individuals 
of  the  second. 

Now  let  us  make  a  few  practical  suggestions.  First,  I  will  refer 
to  the  direct  killing  of  the  insect.  We  can  take  advantage  of  the 
larvse  habit.  You  are  all  conversant  with  the  different  kinds  of 
bandages  that  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  main 
point  1  wish  to  convey  is,  that  whatever  bandage  is  used  it  should 
be  placed  around  the  tree  by  the  first  of  June,  in  this  latitude, 
Michigan  ;  or  it  may  be  delayed  a  little  longer  in  the  more  north- 
ern parts  of  the  State  with  impunity  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  have  them 
on  by  that  time.  They  should  be  examined  six  or  seven  weeks 
after  the  blossoms  fall  from  the  trees.  They  should  then  be  ex- 
amined four  times,  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  and  once  after  the 
apples  are  all  taken  off  the  tree. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  best  kind  of  bandage — "  Wier's  apple- 
worm  trap."  (This  is  a  patented  device,  invented  by  D.  B.  Wier, 
of  Illinois,  on  trial  by  orchardists.  This  trap  consists  of  two  or 
more  pieces  of  shingle  or  thin  boards  fastened  together  at  the 
middle.  One  or  more  is  fastened  to  the  body  of  the  tree  by  a  nail 
or  screw.)  "Fully  resolved  to  test  this  trap  thoroughly,  in  com- 
parison with  other  methods  of  allurement,  I  commenced,  (having 
of  course  purchased  the  riglit  to  use),  as  early  as  the  first  of  May 
to  prepare  a  number  of  trees,  as  follows:  1st.  With  Wier's  trap 
screwed  on  in  different  positions,  some  trees  having  single  traps, 
either  on  the  north,  south,  east  or  west  sides,  and  placed  at  differ- 
ent heights  from  the  ground,  and  some  having  as  many  as  three 
traps.  2d.  Strips  of  old  sacks,  four  inches  wide,  and  lined  on  one 
side  with  pieces  of  lath  tacked  on  transversely,  and  at  such  dis- 
tance from  each  other  that  when  brought  Around  the  tree  they 
formed  an  almost  complete  wooden  ring.  3d.  Bandages  of  various 
kinds  of  rag  or  Cloth.  4th.  Hay  ropes.  5th.  Paper  bandages, 
made  of  tlie  cheapest  kind  of  straw  paper,  folded  several  times, 
and  in  widths  varying  from  three  to  six  inches. 

In  order  to  insure  the  utmost  accuracy,  these  several  traps  were 
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examined  every  twelve  days  throughout  the  season,  and  a  careful 
account  kept  of  the  worms  or  chrysalids  found  under  each  ;  and 
where  it  was  a  question  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  differ- 
ent traps,  they  were  placed  on  trees  of  the  same  variety.  The 
results  of  these  experiments — not  to  waste  space  with  the  detailed 
array  of  figures — may  be  thus  summed  up  : 

No  apple-worms  were  found  until  the  14th  of  June;  and  though 
many  other  insects  had  previously  taken  advantage  of  the  shelter, 
not  a  single  plum  curculio  xoas  found.  While,  therefore,  there  is  no 
harm  in  having  the  bandages  on  early,  in  ordinary  seasous,  little 
if  anything  will  be  lost  by  waiting  till  the  first  of  June.  Where 
three  of  the  Wier  traps  were  on  the  same  tree,  I  obtained  more 
worms  than  where  there  was  but  one  ;  and  where  there  was  but 
one,  there  was  no  difference  in  favor  of  position  as  regards  direc- 
tion or  altitude.  The  lath  canvas  encircling  the  tree,  secured  on 
an  average  five  times  as  many  worms  as  any  single  Wier  trap. 
The  rag,  paper,  and  hay  bandages  allured  almost  as  many,  and 
either  kind  more  than  the  single  Weir  trap. 

Time,  expense  and  eflSciency  considered,  so  far  as  one  year's  com- 
parison will  warrant  conclusions,  I  place  the  different  materials 
enumerated  in  the  following  order  of  merit: 

1.  Paper  bandages.  Common  straw  wrapping-paper,  18x30, 
can  be  bought  for  sixty  cents  per  bundle.  Each  bundle  contains 
two  hundred  and  forty  sheets,  and  each  sheet  folded  lengthwise 
thrice  upon  itself  will  give  ns  eight  lawyers,  between  two  and  three 
inches  wide,  and  be  of  sufficient  length  to  encircle  most  ordinary 
trees.  It  is  easily  drawn  around  the  tree  and  fastened  with  a  tack, 
and  so  cheap  that  when  the  time  comes  to  destroy  the  worms,  the 
bandages  containing  them  may  be  detached,  piled  in  a  htap  and 
burned,  and  new  ones  attached  in  their  places.  If  eight  bandages 
are  used  to  each  tree  during  the  season,  the  cost  will  be  just  two 
cents  per  tree,  and  the  owner  could  well  afford  to  treble  the  num- 
ber of  sheets  and  keep  three  on  each  tree,  either  together  or  in 
diflferent  places. 

2.  Rags.  These  have  very  much  the  same  effect  as  paper,  but 
are  more  costly  and  difficult  to  get  of  the  requiste  length.  Where 
they  can  be  had  cheaply,  they  may  be  detached  from  the  tree  and 
scalded  with  their  contents. 

3.  The  Wier  trap  is  perhaps  the  next  most  useful ;  but  both  cost 
and  time  required  to  destroy  the  worms  are  greater  than  in  the 
first  two  methods. 

4.  The  lath-belt  is  the  very  best  of  all  traps,  as  far  as  efficiency 
goes,  but  is  placed  fourth  on  the  list,  because  of  the  greater  cost 
and  trouble  of  making.  On  the  same  kinds  of  tree  (Early  Uarvest), 
and  in  the  same  orchard,  I  have  taken  with  this  belt,  between 
June  15th  and  July  Ist,  as  many  as  sixty-eight  and  ninety-nine 
larvae  and  pupae,  against  fourteen  and  twenty  in  the  single  Wier 
trap. 

5.  Hay  bands,  on  account  of  their  inconvenience,  I  place  last. 

The  experiments  were  mostly  made  in  a  large  and  i-ather  neg- 
lected orchard.  All  these  methods  are  good,  and  the  orchardist 
will  be  guided  in  his  choice  by  individual  circumstances." 
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Another  effective  device  for  entrapping  the  worms,  not  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Riley,  is  to  eucircle  the  trees  with  a  band  made  of 
a  thin  slice  or  shaving  of  wood,  like  that  used  for  veneering  or 
for  manufacturing  berry  boxes.  If  one  band  is  not  long  enough 
to  surround  a  large  tree,  two  or  more  can  be  used.  The  same 
bands  may  be  used  more  than  one  year.  It  is  easy  to  unwind 
them  as  often  as  necessary  to  destroy  the  worms  and  to  replace 
them.  To  subdue  this  pest  it  is  important  that  all  in  the  neigh- 
borhood shall  cooperate  to  entrap  and  destroy  every  worm  hatched 
in  their  orchjards,  so  that  no  moths  shall  be  produced  to  fly  from 
one  orchard  to  another  to  spoil  the  fruit. 

"  I  should  state  here,  that  all  these  bandages  are  most  effectual 
on  young  and  sm"ooth  trees  ;  because  on  older  ones  where  the  bark 
is  rough,  a  great  many  worms  spin  up  before  they  leave  the  tree, 
and  before  reaching  the  bandages,  and  others  spin  up  below  the 
bandages,  hence  the  importance  of  scraping  off  all  the  rough  por- 
tions of  the  bark  which  would  harbor  these  worms,  also  to  keep 
the  ground  under  the  trees  smooth  and  clear  of  all  rubbish  under 
which  the  cocoons  may  be  found.  The  worms  will  always  be 
attracted  by  the  most  cosy  place  of  shelter,  whether  that  be 
afforded  by  rough  bark,  any  trap,  or  rubbish  on  the  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  tree. 

We  can  also  do  much  by  destroying  the  worms  before  they 
leave  the  fruit.  It  has  generally  been  recommended  to  pick  up 
all  the  apples,  or  cause  them  to  be  devoured  by  hogs  or  sheep, 
but  many  varieties  of  the  apple  trees  do  not  drop  their  fruit  until 
after  this  worui  has  issued.  The  absence  of  the  worm  is  generally- 
known  by  the  mass  of  frass  on  the  outside  of  the  apple.  Now,  it 
would  be  futile  to  go  to  a  great  deal  of  expense,  when  the  worm 
had  left  before  the  fruit  fell  from  the  tree.  With  regard  to  pears, 
1  have  been  informed  that  the  worm  invariably  leaves  before  the 
fruit  falls  from  the  tree. 

A  few  words  as  to  its  food  plants.  The  apple  is  essentially  its 
food  plant,  but  in  late  years  I  have  seen  it  in  pears,  plums  and 
peaches,  and  it  breeds  in  wild  crabs.  There  are  many  indirect 
ways  of  fighting  this  insect,  first  of  all  by  encouraging  its  para- 
sites. I  have  discovered  that  two  parasites  prey  upon  the  codling- 
moth.  Some  of  the  college  students  before  me  may  want  to  know 
what  I  mean  by  parasites.  If  I  told  you  of  a  bug  that  deposited 
its  eggs  on  the  bodies  of  sheep  or  other  animals  ;  that  that  egg 
hatched  out  into  a  serpent,  which  fed  and  flourished  in  the  fatty 
portion  of  the  sheep,  without  injuring  it  for  a  time,  apparently  ; 
that  on  the  contrary,  the  sheep  so  inlested  would  be  able  to  live 
without  food,  whereas  without  the  parasite  it  would  die  ;  that 
after  a  time  the  serpent  ate  its  way  through  the  sheep,  burrowed 
into  the  ground,  and  after  remaining  there  an  indefinite  time, 
would  struggle  through  the  earth  and  issue  as  a  bird,  like  its 
parent,  the  story  would  appear  ridiculous.  Yet  it  is  hardly  more 
wonderful  than  the  actual  facts  of  parasite  insect  life. 
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But  I  will  illustrate  the  parasite  theory  of  the  insect  world  by 
showing  you  the  tomato  worm.  (Here  the  lecturer  illustrated,  at 
some  length,  the  curiosities  of  parasitism  by  means  of  drawings 
on  the  blackboard,  which  cannot  be  produced  here.)  There  is  a 
peculiar  little  raicrogaster,  a  little  fly  that  comes  along  and  inva- 
riably settles  on  the  back  or  head  of  the  tomato  worm,  knowing 
very  well  that  it  cannot  there  be  injured.  It  punctures  the  skin 
of  that  worm  and  inserts  an  egg,  or  perhaps  forty  or  fifty.  The 
maggots  hatched  from  these  eggs  feed  on  that  worm,  which  ia 
time  becomes  sickly,  until  at  last  the  little  parasites  are  fully 
grown,  and  then  they  spin  cocoons  on  the  back  of  the  worm,  from 
which  eventually  little  black  flies,  like  the  parent,  issue.  Now, 
this  is  primary  parasitism  ;  but  there  are  secondary,  tertiary,  and 
even  quartenary  parasites.    And  so  it  is,  in  the  language  of  Swift : 

'  So  naturalists  observe  a  flea 
Has  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey; 
And  these  have  smaller  .«till  to  bite  'em, 
And  so  proceed,  ad  infinitum.' 

We  frequently  have  no  less  than  four  distinct  parasites  feeding 
on  one  another,  and  all  of  them  on  a  vegetable  feeder.  True  par- 
asites, as  distinguished  from  cannibals,  invariably  and  necessarily 
are  much  less  in  size  than  those  upon  which  they  prey.  I  have 
mentioned  two  parasites  on  this  apple-worm.  I  will  try  to  describe 
one;  it  is  the Macrucentrus  delisalus.  This  fly  punctures  the  worm 
while  yet  in  the  heart  of  the  apple,  and  spins  its  cocoon  inside  the 
cocoon  of  the  apple  worm.  This  is  a  yellow  fly;  the  other  is  a 
black  fly,  Pimpla  anniilipes.  Instead  of  destroying  it  before  it  has 
assumed  the  chrysalis  state,  it  does  not  destroy  it  until  after. 

Besides  these,  I  know  that  two  cannibal  beetles — the  PennsyJ- 
vauia  soldier  beetle,  and  the  two-lined  soldier  be(!tle,  as  well  as 
the  ants  and  cockroaches — destroy  it  as  it  leaves  the  fruit.  Then 
there  is  a  species  of  Irarjosila,  which  Dr.  Le  Baron  and  I  have  found 
in  the  bandages,  destroying  the  worm.  I  mention  this  to  show 
that  it  has  its  enemies  notwithstanding  that  it  lives  iu  the  centre 
of  the  apple,  and  descends  from  the  tree  at  night. 

With  regard  to  liquids  and  lights,  they  are  of  no  practical  im- 
portance. Both  modes  kill  as  many  of  the  enemies  of  the  codling 
moth  as  of  the  moth  itself.  The  moth  has  a  short  tongue,  and  may 
feed  to  a  slight  extent  on  liquid  sweets,  but  that  it  is  attracted  by 
them  I  do  not  believe  ;  but  certain  kinds  of  beetles  which  prey 
upon  it  are  so  attracted.  The  codling  moths  are  attracted  by  lights 
very  slightly  indeed.  If  you  have  a  light  in  the  orchard,  and  some 
way  to  secure  them,  you  will  find  a  few  of  them  among  hundreds 
of  other  species.  They  are  very  rarely  found  around  our  lamps. 
I  have  tried  it,  and  even  where  insects  pattered  on  my  windows, 
making  a  noise  like  a  hail-storm,  and  got  into  the  room,  1  would 
ver3' .rarely  find  codling  motiis  among  them,  though  I  knew  they 
were  abundant  in  apple  trees  infested  by  them  not  two  rods  away. 
It  is  of  prime  importance  to  destroy  the  winter  cocoons  in  our  cel- 
lars and  storehouses.  The  necessity  of  destroying  them  becomes 
apparent,  because  we  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  natural 
enemy  that  might  otherwise  destroy  them.     In  the  spring  all  the 
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boxes  or  barrels  in  which  apples  have  been  stored  should  be  care- 
fully examined  for  the  cocoons  of  those  worms  which  were  in  the 
apples  when  they  were  gathered.  They  may  often  be  found  under 
the  hoops  of  the  barrels. 

To  give  you  briefly  a  summary :  The  codling  moth  is  an  im- 
ported insect.  Place  no  confidence  in  the  light  and  bottle  sys- 
tems, but  rely  on  bandages;  have  your  bandages  on  by  the  first  of 
June;  examine  them  six  weeks  after  the  blossoms  fall,  and  then 
four  times  subsequently,  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  and  then  once 
when  the  fruit  is  gathered  ;  be  sure  to  destroy  the  cocoons  in  cellar 
or  storehouse  ;  and  lastly,  encourage  winter  birds." 

Plum  Curculio — [Gonotrachelus  nenuphar,  Herbst.) 

Destructive  as  the  codling  moth  is  to  the  apple,  even  more  in- 
jurious is  the  curculio  to  the  plum.  It  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  successful  cultivation  of  this  fruit.  If  unmolested,  it  not  only 
severely  thins  out  the  fruit,  but  often  destroys  the  whole  crop  of 
the  choicest  varieties.  This  insect  belongs  to  the  weevils  having 
a  snout,  and  is  single  brooded. 

*"The  little  dark  brown  beetle  or  weevil  makes  a  crescent-shaped 
slit  in  the  side  of  the  young  fruit,  by  means  of  the  snout  with  which 
it  is  provided,  raising  the  convex  side  and  depositing  an  egg  under 
it.  Each  female  has  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  eggs,  and  deposits 
from  five  to  ten  a  day;  her  activity  varying  with  the  temperature. 
The  egg  hatches  out  in  a  short  time,  and  the  larvte  eats  into  the 
stone,  when  the  fruit  falls  prematurely  from  the  tree  and  the  larvae 
escapes,  making  its  way  into  the  ground,  where  it  undergoes  its 
transformations.  After  the  beetles  come  from  the  ground,  they 
feed  on  fruit  as  long  as  that  lasts,  gouging  holes  into  it  with  their 
snouts.  After  the  fruit  is  gone  they  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
and  when  nothing  else  is  to  be  had,  they  feed  on  the  bark  of  twigs 
till  cold  weather  comes  on,  when  they  go  into  winter  quarters, 
hibernating,  according  to  Riley,  under  all  sorts  of  shelter  in  the 
woods,  generally  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  the  spring 
they  commence  as  soon  as  warm  weather  fairly  sets  in,  and  as 
soon  as  the  plums  are  a  little  grown  the  females  lay  their  eggs  for 
another  generation. 

It  is  the  habit  of  this  beetle,  in  common  with  many  others,  if 
suddenly  jarred  to  curl  up  and  fall.  And  from  this  habit  comes  a 
sure  remedy.  Spread  a  large  sheet  of  white  cloth  under  the  tree, 
and  give  it  a  sudden  jar,  as  striking  it  upon  the  end  of  a  limb  which 
has  been  sawn  off;  the  curculio  will  fall  upon  the  sheet  and  may 
be  collected  and  destroyed.  Morning  and  evening  are  the  best 
times  to  jar  the  trees.  An  additional  recommendation  is,  to  spread 
small  pieces  of  board  under  these  for  the  beetles  to  hide  under 
during  the  day,  and  by  turning  these  over  they  may  be  found  and 
destroyed.     It  has  occuri'ed  to  me,  that  since  the  larvae  has  to 

*Prof.  C.  H.  Fernald. 
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work  its  way  into  the  ground  to  undergo  it8  transformations,  where 
the  ground  is  clear  it  might  be  rolled  and  otherwise  composted  so 
that  the  curculio  could  not  readily  work  itself  down,  and  thus  it 
might  perish  upon  the  ground  from  exposure  to  the  sun." 

Mr.  W.  n.  Ransom  of  Benton  IlaFbor,  Michigan,  invented  a 
simple  curculio  trap  which  has  proved  quite  effective.  His  pro- 
cess of  trapping  the  curculio  is  thus  described  : 

"  First  remove  everything  away  from  beneath  the  tree,  and 
make  the  earth  as  smooth  as  it  can  be  made  ;  on  this  depends 
largely  the  success  of  the  trap.  This  being  done,  take  pieces  of 
bark  as  large  as  your  hand  or  a  little  larger,  and  place  them  flat 
side  down  and  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Jar  the  tree  occa- 
sionally to  dislodge  the  insects.  Examine  your  trap  every  morning 
and  catch  and  kill  those  you  find  concealed  beneath  your  bark. 
This  has  been  used  several  years  with  satisfactory  results." 

As  soon  as  the  little  crescent  mark  is  discovered,  the  plum  may 
then  be  saved,  as  we  know  by  experience,  by  promptly  removing 
the  newly  laid  egg  with  its  covering,  with  the  point  of  a  knife  or 
finger  nail,  and  the  delicious  green  gage,  McLaughlin,  and  other 
choice  kinds  saved  from  ruin  in  this  way  will  well  repay  the  labor. 
All  the  plums  stung  by  the  curculio  which  fall  prematurely  to  the 
ground,  should  be  picked  up  immediatly  and  destroyed  with  the 
larva3  they  contain,  and  thus  we  may  much  diminish  the  number 
of  these  harmful  insects  and  make  our  labor  less  the  next  season. 
Curculios  are  also  found  in  apples,  cherries  and  peaches,  but  it  is 
in  plums  that  they  are  most  to  be  dreaded. 

In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  forests  supplying  the 
natural  food  to  noxious  insects,  the  importation  of  foreign  species 
of  our  insect  foes,  the  great  increase  of  food  plants  upon  which  they 
prey,  by  our  pomologists  and  farmers,  and  the  decrease  of  birds 
which  have  been  ignorantly  and  foolishly  destroj^ed,  insects  injuri- 
ous to  fruits,  grain  and  other  crops,  have  multiplied  in  some 
sections  to  a  fearful  extent.  Man  with  all  his  wisdom  and  intelli- 
gence has  been  able  to  prevent  their  ravages  only  to  a  limited 
extent. 

It  is  estimated  that  $3,000,000,000  worth  of  property  has  been 
destroyed  annually  in  the  Uuited  States  by  these  liliputian  foes. 
Yet  in  the  economy  of  Nature,  insects  subserve  a  most  useful 
purpose ,  they  distribute  pollen,  tliey  fructify  flowers.  Indeed 
some  flowers  would  be  barren  and  unproductive  of  seed  or  fruit 
without  their  agency,  and  generally  they  do  much  to  compensa'te 
for  manifold  evils  resulting  from  certain  insect  pests.  Ilence  we 
need  the  constant  investigations  of  entomologists  to  enable  us  to 
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discriminate  between  friend  and  foe,  between-  beneficial  parasite 
and  mischievous  insect,  that  we  may  encoui'age  or  cherish  the 
one  and  repress  or  destroy  the  other. 

We  need,  too,  the  cooperation  of  the  birds  whose  fleetness  of 
wing-,  sharpness  of  vision  and  acuteness  of  instinct,  render  them 
most  efiScient  auxiliaries.  We  mention  a  few  to  illustrate  their 
usefulness.  The  robin,  blackbird  and  quail  make  many  a  hearty 
meal  of  the  cut  worms  and  their  moths,  each  sometimes  eating 
daily  an  amount  exceeding  its  own  weight.  All  the  thrushes 
consume  wire-worms.  The  catbird,  the  blue  jay,  the  yellow-bill 
and  black-bill  cuckoo  commit  great  slaughter  among  the  tent 
caterpillars.  The  downy  woodpecker  by  unerring  instinct  knows 
where  to  bore  his  hole  to  find  and  to  .feast  upon  the  harmful 
borer.  The  oriole  destroys  hosts  of  curculios  and  pupae  of  cod- 
ling moths  and  tent  caterpillars.  The  common  cedar  bird  is  a 
most  voracious  devourer  of  the  canker  worms ;  and  the  purple 
groker  and  the  house  pigeon  prey  upon  them  as  long  as  they  last. 
The  European  sparrow,  imported  into  New  York  a  few  years  ago, 
exterminated  the  repulsive  drop  worms  which  infested  the  trees  of 
the  parks  and  streets.  They  also  make  havoc  of  the  dreaded 
canker  worm.  The  chirping  sparrow,  the  song  sparrow,  the 
purple  finch,  the  white-eyed,  red-eyed,  yellow  throated,  solitary 
and  warbling  vireos,  the  king-bird,  the  summer  yellow  bird, 
Maryland  yellow  bird,  blue  bird  and  others  are  very  efficient 
assistants  in  destroying  noxious  worms  and  insects. 

Let  us  then  encourage  the  feathered  tribes  to  make  their  homes 
in  our  gardens,  orchards  and  fields  that  they  may  aid  us  in  the 
b'eneficent  work  ;  and  if  some  of  them  occasionally  take  a  dessert 
of  fruit  to  give  a  relish  to  their  caterpillar  steak,  and  thus  repay 
themselves  for  long  months  of  patient  labor,  let  us  cheerfully  allow 
them  a  moiety  of  our  strawberries  and  cherries.  Our  farmers  are 
too  apt  to  accuse  them  of  pilfering  fruit,  and  to  owe  them  a 
grudge.  To  such  the  following  lines  of  Longfellow  convey  pecu- 
liar significance: 

"  You  call  them  thieves  and  pillagers,  b,ut  know. 
They  are  the  winged  wardens  of  your  farms. 
Who  from  the  cornfields  drive  the  insiduous  foe. 
And  from  your  harvests  keep  a  thousand  hartnSj 
Crushing  the  beetle  in  his  coat  of  mail 
And  crying  havoc  on  the  slug  or  snail." 
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The  names  of  varieties  are  given  according  to  the  nomenclature 
adopted  by  the  Society,  which  is  substantially  that  of  "  Downing's 
Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America."  A  few  leading  synonyms  are 
given,  and  these  are  placed  in  italics  immediately  under  the  name 
adopted  by  the  Society. 

The  State  is  divided  into  three  divisions,  designated  as  the 
Northern,  Central  and  Southern  Divisions.* 

The  northern  division  embraces  northei-n  Oxford,  Franklin,  Som- 
erset, Piscataquis,  Penobscot  and  Aroostook  counties. 

The  central  division  embraces  the  remainder  of  Oxford,  and 
Androscoggin,  Kennebec,  Waldo,  Ilancock,  and  Washington 
counties. 

The  southern  division  embraces  Cumberland,  Sagadahoc,  Lin- 
coln, Knox  and  York  counties. 

The  explanation  of  the  abbreviations  and  signs  used  in  the  sev- 
eral tabular  columns  is  prefixed  to  the  list  of  varieties  in  each  of 
the  respective  classes  of  fruits. 


Cultivators  are  requested  to  note  carefully  any  errors  which  may 
be  found  in  the  catalogue,  or  any  well  founded  opinions  derived 
from  their  observation  and  experience  differing  from  the  conclu- 
sions therein  indicated,  in  order  to  report  the  same  at  future  meet- 
ings of  the  Society,  with  the  view  to  make  the  catalogue  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible. 

*  In  the  present  edition  this  classification  has  only  been  applied  to  the  list  of  apples. 
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APPLES. 


Explanation  of  Abbreviations  and  Signs. 


In  the  column  of  " Size  "  I.  stands  for  large;  m.  for  medium,  and  s.  for  small.  In 
the  column  of  "Quality"  b.  signifies  best;  v.  g.  very  good;  g.  good,  and  p.  poor.  In 
the  column  of  "Use"  C.  stands  for  cooking;  F.  family  use — cooking,  baking,  &o.;  D. 
dessert,  and  M.  market.  In  the  column  of  "Season"  S.  signifies  summer;  E.  A.  early 
autumn;  A.  autumn;  L.  A.  late  autumn;  E.  W.  early  winter;  W.  winter,  and  Sp. 
spring.  In  the  columns  devoted  to  the  several  divisions,  h.  r.  signifies  highly  recom- 
mended; r.  recommended;  f  not  recommended ;  ?  introduced  but  not  fully  and  exten- 
sively tested;  blank,  nothing  reliable  known  of  the  Variety  in  the  division  under  which 
such  blank  is  found. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  recommendation  is  for  the  special  use  designated 
in  the  column  of  "  Use." 
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NAMES. 


Alexander 

American  Summer  Pearmain. 


American  Golden  fiusset 
Golden  Russet. 

American  Golden  Pippin. 

Baldwin 

Beauty  of  Kent 

Benoni 

Black  Oxford 

Black  Gilliflower 

Blue  Pearmain 

Brigg's  Auburn 

Canada  Reinette 

Cole's  Quince 

Congress 

Danvers  Winter  Sweet . . . 


Dean 

Nine  Ounce. 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 
New  Brunswicker  ... 

Early  Harvest 

Early  Strawberry 

Early  Pennock 


English  Sweet  

RamsdeU's  Red  Sweet. 


Esopus  Spitzenburg. 


23    English  Russet. 


24    English  Russet 

Powjhkeepsie  Russet. 


Fameuse. 


26  Fall  Harvey. 

Harvey. 

27  Fall  Pippin. . 
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b. 
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OF  Apples. 


-a 

a 

!2i 

a 
13.2 

6a 

S  o 

REMARKS. 

1 

t 

t 

Hardy,  productive,  and  showy.     Succeeds  well  in  high  latitudes. 

2 
3 

r. 

r. 

Not  extensively  grown.  Limited  trial  proves  well.  In  Ken- 
nebec reported  a  good  bearer. 

Excellent  dessert  apple.  Prolific.  Several  varieties  are  erron- 
eously grown  under  this  name. 

4 

- 

? 

An  old  variety.     Never  extensively  tried  in  this  State. 

6 

6 
7 

h.  r. 

7 

h.  r. 
? 
r. 

Tender,  should  be  planted  on  high  land. 

r. 

Highly  recommended  by  many. 

8 
9 

t 
t 

t 
t 

Hardy  and   productive — inclined  to  overbear.     Not  good  for 

cooking,  hence  not  popular  in  market. 
An  old  variety — not  popular. 

10 

r. 

r. 

Reported  by  some  to  succeed  well  in  Northern  Division. 

11 

r.   . 

- 

A  native  of  Androscoggin  county.     Popular  wherever  tried. 

12 

- 

- 

Hardy.    Succeeds  well  where  tried  in  Aroostook  county. 

13 

r. 

r. 

14 

r. 

15 

16 

t 
r. 

t 

A  late  keeping  sweet  apple — not  very  popular.     Has  been  gen- 
erally superseded  by  other  varieties. 
A  popular  apple  wherever  known.     Productive, 

17 

18 
19 

r. 
r. 

t 

r. 
r. 

Hardy  in  Northern  Division.     For  extreme  north  cannot  be  too 

highly  commended. 
Claimed  by  some  to  be  a  distinct  variety — a  seedling  of  Duchess 

of  Oldensburg. 
Under  good  cultivation  one  of  the  most  desirable  early  apples. 

Quite  tart  unless  fully  ripe. 

20 
21 

h.  r. 

- 

One  of  the  most  popular  in  market  where  known,  as  a  dessert 

apple.     Good  bearer. 
Popular  in  some  sections.     Not  extensively  tested  in  Maine. — 

Recommended  by  those  who  have  tried  it. 

22 

23 
24 

t 

r. 
r. 

-    t 

r. 
r. 

An  excellent  fruit,  but  not  productive  enough  to  be  recom- 
mended. Extensively  tried,  yet  not  popular  when  profit  is 
the  test. 

This  is  not  the  English  Russet  of  the  books.  Good  grower — pro- 
duc'tive      Quality  hardly  "good." 

A  valuable  late  keeper.  Not  so  large  as  Roxbury  Russet,  but 
succeeds  on  soils  where  that  fails. 

25 

r. 

r. 

Very  hardy. 

26 

r. 

r. 

Supposed  to  be  indentical  with  Harvey      A  fine  fruit.    Succeeds 
well  in  Northern  Oxford  and  in  Franklin. 

27 

_ 

_ 
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Fall  Jenneting 

Foundling 

Franklin  Sweet 

Garden  Eoyal 

Gloria  Mandi 

Golden  Ball 

Grand  Sachem 

Gravenstcin 

Granite  Beauty 

Hightop  Sweet 

Hojt  Sweet 

Hubbardston  Nonsuch.. . . 

Hurlbut 

Jewett's  Fine  Red 

Nodhead. 

Jefferis 

Jonathan 

KilhamHill 

King  of  Tompkins  County 

King  Sweeting.    

Large  Yellow  Bough 

Hweet  Bowjh. 

Loudon  Pippin 

Maiden's  Blush 

Minister 

Milding 

Moses  Wood 

Mother 

Mountain  Sweet 

Naked-limbed  Greening. . 

Northern  Spy 

Orange  Sweet 
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^       C/J 
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S  a 
S.2 
.c  .2 

REMAKES. 

28 
29 

? 
? 

7 

Quite  extensively  introduced  with  early  importations  of  New 
York  nursery  stock. 

30 

r. 

r. 

An  excellent  sweet  apple  for  family  use. 

31 
32 
33 
34 

r. 

h.  r. 

t 

t 

r. 

t 

t 

Can  hardly  be  recommended  for  general  cultivation.    Too  small 

for  market. 
Not  that  of  the  books.     Extensively  grown  in  the  central  part 

of  the  State,  and  wherever  grown  is  a  popular  apple. 
An  apple  quite  extensively  disseminated,  but  not  popular — can 

hardly  be  recommended. 
A  showy  apple,  but  quality  not  good  enough  to  be  propagated. 

33 

h.  r. 

h.  r. 

Reported  a  shy  bearer  in  Piscataquis. 

36 

? 

? 

Not  extensively  introduced.    Highly  comoaended  when  tried. 

37 

h.  r. 

h.r. 

33 

? 

7 

An  excellent  winter  sweet  apple. 

39 

h.  r. 

h.r. 

40 

r. 

r. 

41 

r. 

r. 

Under  high  cultivation  profitable — otherwise  fruit  imperfect. 

42 

- 

7 

Not  extensively  grown  in  this  State. 

43 

- 

? 

Excellent  dessert  apple.     Not  much  grown  in  this  State. 

44 

t 

t 

Not  generally  popular. 

45 

?    . 

? 

Is  not  fully  proved.  With  many  does  not  prove  desirable. 

46 

47 

h.r. 
r. 

h.r. 
r. 

Origin,  Sidney,  Maine     Valuable  for  family  use.    Too  small  for 

market. 
Valuable   chiefly  because   so   early.     When  fully  ripe  quality 

"  very  good." 

48 

- 

- 

49 

t 

- 

A  very  handsome  apple. 

50 

r. 

r. 

An  early,  great,  and  continuous  bearer. 

51 

? 

- 

A  new  variety  from  New  Hampshire.     Promises  well. 

52 

r. 

r. 

53 
54 

r. 
r. 

r. 

A  choice  dessert  apple.    Tree  considered  a  little  tender,  though 

Cole  calls  it  perfectly  hardy. 
A  new  variety.     Origin,  Greene,  Me.    Promising. 

55 
66 
67 

h.r. 

h.r. 

r. 

h.r. 

Grown  extensively  in  Waldo  county.  Wherever  grown  considered 
profitable. 

Slow  to  come  into  bearing,  but  when  it  does,  under  high  culti- 
vation, proves  desirable. 

Highly  recommended  by  many. 
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Primate 

Pumpkin  Sweet. 

Rambo 

Red  Astracban . . 


Red  Canada  . . , . 
Old  Nonsuch. 


Ribston  Pippin 

Rhode  Island  Greening 
Roxbury  Russet 


Sarah  , 


Sops  of  Wine. , 
BeU's  Early. 


Somerset , 
Stark ey . . 


Superb  Sweet . 
Sweet  Russet.. 


Sweet  and  Sour 

Swaar 

Summer  Sweet  Paradise. 

Talman's  Sweet 

Tetofsky 
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Cayuga  Red  Streak. 
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h.  r. 
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h.  r. 


h.  r. 
r. 
t 
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REMARKS. 


Good  for  baking, —very  sweet.  Also  good  market  apple.  Suooeeda 

well  in  portions  of  Northern  Division. 
Popular  in  the  West.    Not  fully  proved  here. 

Popular  everywhere.    Quite  tart  unless  fully  ripe. 

Not  so  profitable  as  many  other  later  varieties. 

Not  universally  profitable.    Some  looalties  proves  a  good  bearer. 


Cannot  be  generally  recommended  for  any  locality.  On  soils 
adapted  to  it,  proves  one  of  the  most  profitable.  On  other 
soils  it  is  a  very  poor  bearer. 


Native  of  Wilton.     Great  bearer. 

Extensively  grown  under  the  synonym, 
profitable. 


Hardy,  productive  and  _ 


Native  of  Mercer.     Showy.     Fruit  every  way  valuable.     Said 

by  some  to  drop  badly. 
Native  of  Vassalboro'.     Quality  among  the  best.     Extensively 

planted  in  its  native  town,  where  it  is  called  one  of  the  most 

profitable. 
An  excellent  apple,  though  not  extensively  grown. 

There  are  many  kinds  grown  under  this  name,  with  nothing  to 
recommend  them  but  their  late  keeping,  quality  and  their 
exceeding  sweetness.  This  variety  is  large  and  has  much  to 
recommend  it  for  an  early  winter  sweet  apple,  Good  for 
baking. 

This  variety  grows  with  sections  of  sweet  alternating  with  sour. 
Choice  for  dessert.     Grown  chiefly  as  a  curiosity. 


An  old  variety.     A  desirable  early  sweet  apple.     Not  widely 

grown. 
More  extensively  grown  than  any  other  winter  sweet  apple. 

Tree  hardy,  prolific.  ^ 

Tree  hardy  everywhere. 

A  good  fruit.    Tree  not  a  free  grower  nor  abundant  bearer,  and 

for  these  reasons  cannot  be  recymmended. 
Large,  coarse,  acid,  not  rich. 
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Wagener 

Williams'  Favorite 

Winthrop  Greening 

Winter  White 

Yellow  Bellflower 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippin 
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REMARKS.  , 

82 
83 
84 

85 

86 
87 

Succeeds  well  in  portions  of  Northern  Division. 

One  of  our  best  native  varieties.    Desirable  in  many  respects. 

An  old  variety  introduced  by  Mr.  Vaughn.  Grown  to  some 
extent  in  Kennebec,  where  some  speak  highly  of  it.  It  is 
not  recommended  over  some  later  varieties. 

Hardy,  giving  good  satisfaction  in  many  localities.  On  favor- 
able soils  an  abundant  bearer,  when  it  is  crisp,  juicy  and  rich. 
When  not  well  grown,  quality  as  inferior  as  its  size. 

Not  extensively  grown.     In  some  instances  proving  well. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  APPLES  NAMED  IN  THE  CATALOGUE. 


STiminer    Apples. 

Early  Harvest.  An  American  apple.  Fruit  medium  to  small. 
Form  roundish,  a  little  flattened  ;  the  skin  bright  yellow  in  the  sun, 
pale  in  the  shade,  and  smooth;  flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  and 
crisp,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  acid  flavor.  Season,  end  of  July  and 
August. 

It  is  not  called  a  very  vigorous  grower  in  this  State,  and  requires 
high  cultivation,  as  without  it  the  fruit  is  inferior  and  often  imper- 
fect— sometimes  badly  scabbed  and  cracked.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
early  apples  we  have,  excellent  for  cooking  and  good  for  dessert, 
and  popular  with  the  whole  family  and  in  the  market.  Downing 
well  says,  the  smallest  collection  should  not  be  without  it.  We 
have  seen  it  when  under  high  cultivation,  with  fruit  full  medium 
size,  perfect,  and  in  all  respects  desirable.  Goodale  says:  "One 
wants  a  tree  or  two  for  home  use,  but  it  is  not  profitable  for  mar- 
ket." This  hardly  does  it  justice,  for  under  high  cultivation,  such 
as  we  should  give  all  fruit,  it  proves  quite  profitable  as  a  market 
apple.  Coming  into  market  before  other  apples  are  ripe,  it  always 
commands  a  high  price.  It  should  have  a  place  in  the  amateur, 
family,  and  market  lists. 

Red  Astrachax.  Fruit  medium,  very  smooth  and  fair,  roundish, 
slightly  flattened  ;  color  rich,  deep  crimson  all  over — a  little  paler 
in  the  shade — and  covered  with  a  rich  bloom  like  the  Blue  Pear- 
main.  Flesh  white,  sometimes  in  highly  colored  specimens  stained 
with  pink  next  the  skin,  fine,  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  sprightly  acid. 
When  fully  ripened  exceedingly  rich  and  pleasant ;  before  ripe  a 
little  tart ;  past  ripe,  or  if  left  too  long  on  the  tree,  it  becomes 
mealy  and  insipid.    August,  or  a  little  later  than  the  Early  Harvest. 

Of  Swedish  origin,  first  imported  into  England  in  1816,  and  in 
America  bears  more*  abundantly  than  in  its  native  clime.  It  is  an 
apple  of  great  beauty,  and  as  remarkable  for  its  hardiness  as  its 
beauty,  and  as  popular  as  it  is  hardy  and  beautiful.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  another  single  variety  highly  recom- 
mended over  so  wide  an  extent  of  country.  East  and  West,  as  is 
this.  The  tree  is  one  of  our  freest  growers,  and  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  hafdy  throughout  all  the  Northern  States  where  apples 
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are  grown.  It  is  a  good  cooking  apple,  tho.ugh  not  of  the  highest 
quality  for  dessert ;  from  its  attractive  appearance  and  very  good 
quality,  it  is  exceedingly  popular  in  market.  It  can  be  highly 
recommended  throughout  the  State.  Tree  an  early  and  abundant 
bearer. 

Large  Yellow  Bough.  Commonly  known  as  Sweet  Bough. 
Size  large  when  fully  grown,  oblong  ovate.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
sometimes  a  slight  blush  in  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  rich,  if  full  grown  and  ripe.  Owing  to  the  habit  of 
premature  falling  from  the  tree,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  it  is  one 
of  the  earliest  sweet  apples  we  have,  it  seldom  remains  upon  the 
tree  till  fully  ripe  ;  and  unless  it  does  the  flavor  is  not  up  to  a  high 
standard.  Good  for  baking.  Tree  of  moderate  vigor  and  produc- 
tiveness.    August. 

Sops  op  Wine.  The  apple  extensively  grown  in  many  sections 
of  the  State  under  the  name  of  BeWs  Early,  is  believed  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Sops  of  Wine  of  Downing.  Of  mediiim  size,  round- 
ish ovate.  Skin  red,  with  dull,  deep  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  white, 
sometimes  stained  next  the  skin,  not  very  juicy  ;  mild,  pleasant 
sub-acid.  Tree  hardy,  a  rapid  grower  and  good  bearer.  Last  of 
August  to  middle  of  September. 

This  apple  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  everywhere 
gives  good  satisfaction.  Its  flesh  is  not  quite  crisp  enough,  nor 
its  flavor  sufficiently  sprightly  to  class  it  of  the  highest  quality, 
yet  from  its  high  color  it  is  popular  in  market ;  and  as  a  dessert 
fruit  suits  the  taste  of  those  who  admire  sub-acid  fruit.  An  old 
European  variety. 

Williams'  Favorite.  A  large,  handsome,  and  very  popular 
market  apple,  of  fair  quality,  ripening  through  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Always  commands  a  high  price  when  well  grown. 
Oblong,  smooth,  red,  covered  mostly  with  darker  red  or  deep 
crimson.  Flesh  white,  sometimes  a  little  stained  with  red  ;  of  mild 
and  agreeable  flavor.  The  tree  is  very  hardy  and  productive. 
#Need8  a  strong  rich  soil.  It  is  a  moderate  and  ill-shaped  grower 
in  the  nursery,  but  forms  a  large  tree  in  the  orchard,  with  a  wide 
spreading  top.  Fruit  somewhat  larger  than  the. /Sops  of  Wine,  and 
ripening  about  the  same  time.     Origin — Roxbury,  Mass. 

Tetofskt.  Fruit  medium  to  small,  oblate  conic,  sometimes  nearly 
round,  smooth,  with  a  yellow  ground  handsomely  striped  with  red 
and  covered  with  a  whitish  bloom,  under  which  is  a  shining  skin. 
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Flesh  white,  juicy,  sprightly  acid,  fragrant,  agreeable.  August, 
or  about  with  the  Red  Astrachan. 

This  is  oue  of  those  Russian  iron-clads,  which  prove  perfectly 
hardy  in  high  northern  latitudes.  It  may  be  especially  recom- 
mended for  introduction  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  State.  It 
comes  early  into  bearing,  bears  profusely,  and  with  good  cultiva- 
tion will  bear  every  year. 

Cole's  Quince.  Cole,  in  the  American  Fruit  Book,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  this  apple  :  "  Large  to  very  large  ;  fiattish- 
conical ;  ribbed,  bright  yellow,  seldom  a  brown  cheek  ;  flesh  when 


Cole's  Quince. 
first  ripe  firm,  juicy,  pleasant  acid,   and  first-rate  for  cooking. 
When  very  mellow,  remarkably  tender,  of  a  mild,  rich,  high  quince 
flavor  and  aroma."    Last  of  August  and  first  of  September.    Origin, 
Cornish,  Maine. 

This  variety  has  never  been  very  widely  disseminated  in  this 
State,  yet  where  grown  is  popular  for  its  high  quality,  and  for  its 
hardiness.  Very  fine  specimens  are  grown  on  the  farm  of  Maj. 
Loren  Adams,  in  the  town  of  Wilton,  Franklin  county. 

Primate.  Fruit  medium,  roundish,  oblate,  conic,  greenish  white, 
with  a  crimson  blush  on  the  exposed  side.  Flesh  white,  very  ten- 
der, sprightly,  refreshing,  mild  sub-acid.  Its  tender  flesh  and 
sprightly  flavor  render  it  an  excellent  dessert  fruit.  Tree  is  hardy 
throughout  the  State,  and  is  a  strong  and  stocky  grower  and  a 
good  bearer.     Season,  the  last  of  August  and  continuing  well  into 
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September.     This  is  not  very  extensively  grown  in  the  State,  but 
may  well  receive  more  attention. 

The  origin  of  this  is  not  known.  It  has  been  long  grown  in 
different  States,  known  by  different  names.  From  all  the  infor- 
mation that  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  in  relation  to  its  origin 
and  introduction,  it  seems  that  a  Mr.  Lyman  H.  Tubbs,  then  of 
Benton,  New  York,  obtained  scions  of  this  fruit  from  a  Mr.  Bush, 
in  New  Jersey.  From  the  scions  thus  obtained,  the  variety  was 
disseminated  around  Benton,  Geneva,  and  adjoining  towns,  and 
thence  to  other  States.  Whether  the  tree  from  which  Mr.  Tubbs 
obtained  his  scions  was  a  seedling  is  not  known. 

Early  Strawberry.  Fruit  rather  small,  roundish,  narrowing 
towards  the  eye.  Skin  smooth  and  fair,  finely  striped  and  stained 
with  bright  and  dark  red  on  a  yellowish  ground.  Flesh  white, 
slightly  tinged  with  red  next  the  skin ;  tender,  sub-acid,  and  very 
sprightly  and  brisk  in  flavor,  with  an  agreeable  aroma.  Season, 
the  last  of  August  to  first  of  September.  Originated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  New  York.  Fruit  is  rather  small  for  market,  but  is  a 
most  excellent  dessert  fruit.  Goodale  says  it  is  too  tender  for 
Maine  ;  yet  it  is  well  recommended  by  others  who  are  fruiting  it 
in  the  central  and  southern  sections  of  the  State.  It  cannot  be 
recommended  for  the  extreme  northerly  section. 

Benoni.  Fruit  medium  to  small.  Form  roundish  oblate  conical ; 
color  pale  yellow,  shaded,  striped,  and  marbled  with  dark  crimson, 


Benoni. 


and  thinly  sprinkled  with  bright  dots.     Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  ten- 
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der,  pleasant,  sub-acid.  Core  small.  Season  last  of  August,  and 
well  into  September.  In  the  catalogue  this  is  marked  early 
autumn,  though  here  it  is  classed  among  the  summer  apples.  It 
is  one  of  those  varieties  which  is  not  fully  ripe  till  September, 
though  beginning  to  ripen  in  August.  Valuable  for  market  or 
dessert.  It  comes  well  recommended  by  those  who  are  growing 
it  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  State.  It  is  not  known, 
howevter,  whether  it  has  been  tested  in  northern  Penobscot  or  in 
Aroostook.  We  may  have  more  profitable  apples  for  market  at 
this  particular  season,  yet  for  the  sake  of  variety  this  is  worthy  of 
a  place. 

King  Sweeting.  *  Fruit  rather  small,  regular,  conical;  skin  yel- 
low ;  flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  and  exceedingly  sweet. 
Tree  hardy,  and  an  abundant  bearer.  Origin,  Sidney,  Me.  This 
variety  has  been  disseminated  throughout  the  State,  and  is  ex- 
tensively grown  in  its  native  town.  It  is  too  small  to  sell  for  a 
high  price  in  market,  yet  such  is  the  popularity  of  the  fruit  for 
baking  and  for  dessert,  that  they  are  in  good  demand.  It  is  em- 
phatically a  family  apple,  and  no  collection  would  be  complete 
without  this  or  the  Hightop  Sweet,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied  in 
quality  and  use.     Season,  the  last  of  August  and  September. 

This  apple  is  grown  under  the  names  of  Summer  Sweeting,  Sid- 
ney Sweet,  King  of  Sweets,  and  Hightop  Sweet.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Pomological  Society  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the 
name  given  above. 

MosES  Wood.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  oblate,  yellow  ground 
beautifully  striped  with  bright  red.  Flesh  white,  soft,  crisp,  very 
juicy,  of  a  pleasant  sprightly  acid  flavor.  Excellent  for  cooking, 
and  a  good  dessert  apple.  Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit 
even  and  perfect.  Season,  last  of  August  to  middle  of  September. 
Origin,  the  farm  of  Moses  Wood,  Winthrop,  Me.  This  apple  has 
been  pretty  well  distributed  through  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
and  is  reported  to  succeed  well  wherever  tried. 


Autumn  Apples. 

American  Summer  Pkarmain.  Fruit  medium  to  small,  rather 
oblong,  skin  smooth,  yellow,  mostly  covered  with  red  ;  flesh  re- 
markably tender,  juicy,  and  very  rich.  One  of  the  best  for  dessert. 
The.flesh  is  so  tender  and  crisp  that  it  often  breaks  open  in  fallihg 
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from  the  tree.    Tree  not  remarkable  for  hardiness.    Season,  the  last 
of  September  and  first  of  October. 

This  apple  has  not  been  extensively  grown  in  this  State,  though 
where  tried  it  has  proved  well.  It  would  be  valuable  in  an  ama- 
teur collection.     Fruit  too  tender  for  transportation. 

HiGHTOP  Sweet.  Fruit  medium  to  small,  roundish,  regular;  skin 
smooth  ;  color  light  yellow,  with  seldom  pale  blush  in  the  sun. 
Flesh  yellow,  not  very  juicy,  pleasant,  rich  and  very  sweet.  Better 
for  family  use  than  for  dessert.  An  old  variety,  which  originated 
in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  highly  prized  wherever  knoWn.  It  is  not 
large"  enough  or  showy  enough  to  sell  for  a  high  price  in  market, 
yet  its  popularity  for  family  use  always  creates  a  demand.  Season 
through  September,  or  a  little  later  than  the  King  Sweeting.  It 
ripens  some  of  its  fruit  early  in  September,  and  so  continues 
through  the  month.  Fruit  keeps  well  after  taken  from  the  tree. 
Tree  vigorous,  hardy,  and  long-lived.  Trees  are  now  in  bearing 
which  have  borne  fruit  for  three  quarters  of  a  century. 

Thompson.  Fruit  medium,  oblate ;  skin  smooth,  striped  with 
red  ;  flavor  a  rich  sub-acid.  Season,  September,  or  a  trifle  later 
than  the  Williams'  Favorite.  Origin,  the  farm  of  John  Thompson 
in  the  town  of  Mercer,  Somerset  county,  and  from  whom  the  apple 
takes  its  name.  The  Williams'  Favorite  has  frequently  been  mis- 
called the  "Thompson  Apple,"  from  the  fact,  without  doubt,  that 
Mr.  Thompson  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  to  notice  in  the  locali- 
ties where  it  is  thus  known.  The  Thompson  has  not  sufficient 
merit  to  warrant  its  recommendation  over  many  others  ripening  at 
about  the  same  season,  and  its  name  in  the  list  and  this  description 
are  inserted  chiefly  that  the  apple  where  grown  may  not  be  con- 
founded with  any  other.  Tree  is  not  a  great  grower,  nor  abundant 
bearer. 

Summer  Sweet  Paradise.  Fruit  large,  round  and  regular  in  its 
form,  a  little  flattened  at  both  ends.  Skin  thick,  pale  green,  some- 
times faintly  tinged  with  yellow  in  the  sun,  and  very  distinctly 
marked  with  numerous  large  dark  grey  dots.  Flesh  tender,  crisp, 
very  juicy,  sweet,  rich,  aromatic.  Season,  September.  Origin, 
Pennsylvania.  Cole  pronounces  it  a  great  grower  and  abundant 
bearer,  and  designates  it  as  one  of  the  finest.  Although  an  old 
variety,  this  has  never  been  extensively  disseminated  in  this  State. 
F.  M.  Woodard,  a  distinguished  fruit  grower  of  Kennebec  county 
has  grown  it  for  several  years  and  esteems  it  highly. 
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Briggs'  Auburk.  Fruit  large,  flat ;  light  yellow,  slight  blush  in 
the  sun  ;  flesh  white,  fine  texture,  flavor  a  blending  of  the  saccha- 
rine with  the  sub-acid.  Season,  last  of  September  and  first  of 
October.  Origin,  Auburn,  Maine.  Good  for  family  use  and  for 
market.     Is  not  very  extensively  grown. 

Gloria  Mundi.  Fruit  large,  flart ;  bright  yellow,  blush  in  the 
sun  ;  flesh  yellow,  fine  texture,  crisp,  very  juicy,  flavor  much  like 
the  Briggs'  Auburn,  save  that  it  is  more  sprightly.  Season,  last 
of  September  and  first  of  October.  Good  grower  and  great  bearer. 
One  of  the  best  for  family  and  dessert  use,  and  popular  in  Lewis- 
ton  market,  where  it  is  best  known.  Extensively  grown  in  Andros- 
coggin county,  where  it  gives  universal  satisfaction.  Fruit  even 
and  remarkably  free  from  defects.  Every  way  desirable.  This  is 
not  the  Gloria  Mundi  of  the  books. 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  The  following  description  of  this  fruit 
and  its  habits  is  copied  from  Mr.  Goodale,  in  Report  of  1863: 

"  A  Russian  fruit  of  good  size,  fair  quality,  great  beauty,  ex- 
tremely hardy  and  immensely  productive.  Fruit  rather  large,, 
roundish.  Skin  pale  yellow,  finely  streaked,  and  washed  with 
bright  red,  with  a  faint  bloom  over  it.  Flesh  crisp,  tender,  juicy, 
with  a  brisk  acid  flavor,  of  tolerable  quality  for  the  dessert  and 
excellent  for  all  other  uses.     September. 

"In  southern  Maine,  the  Duchess  is  apt  to  fall  off"  before  ripening, 
but  in  this,  and  in  other  respects,  also,  it  improves  as  we  go  north. 
It  is  better  in  Kennebec  county  than  in  York,  and  better  in  Aroos- 
took than  in  Kennebec.  Its  value  in  the  extreme  north  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Woodstock,  New 
Brunswick,  twelve  miles  from  Houlton,  Maine,  who  informed  me 
that  out  of  four  hundred  varieties  of  grafted  apples  proved  by  him 
rather  less  than  a  dozen  succeeded,  and  of  these  the  Duchess  stood 
decidedly  at  the  head  of  the  list.  In  that  vicinity  it  is  known 
under  the  name  of  "  The  New  Brunswicker."  The  only  fault  I 
heard  ascribed  to  it  there,  was  by  one  who  objected  to  the  neces- 
sity of  building  a  scaffold  "about  his  trees  every  year — an  objection 
not  ill  grounded,  for  unlike  other  apples,  an  excessive  crop  does  not 
prevent  this  sort  from  bearing  heavily  the  next  year.  Such  exces- 
sive production,  however,  tells  upon  the  growth  of  the  tree.  Where 
all  the  strength  is  given  to  fruit  bearing,  we  cannot  expect  much 
growth  of  wood,  and  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  in  Maine 
or  New  Brunswick  a  tree  of  this  variety  of  large  size,  unless 
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grafted  into  a  tree  already  well  grown.  Had  we  other  varieties 
combining  choice  quality  and  late  keeping  with  the  hardiness  and 
half  the  productiveness  of  this,  our  northern  counties  would  have 
little  left  to  ask  for  in  regard  to  apple  culture." 

The  above  description  and  high  recommendation,  although  in 
the  main  perhaps  correct,  cannot  all  be  endorsed.  In  the  ex- 
treme north  it  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  In  Penobscot 
county  it  is  popular ;  in  Franklin  it  is  but  little  grown — they  can 
grow  better  fruit.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  "  tolerable  dessert 
apple "  when  put  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  best  autumn 
apples  grown  in  central  and  southern  Maine.  The  flavor  is  a 
harsh,  rasping  acid,  and  not  rich.  It  is  showy,  and  is  a  fair  cook- 
ing apple  provided  a  plenty  of  sugar  is  used  to  give  it  richness. 

Dean.  Fruit  medium,  shoulder  sharp,  tapering  towards  the 
eye  ;  one  side  larger  than  the  other ;  skin  smooth,  greenish  yel- 
low, mostly  splashed  and  striped  with  red.  Flesh  extremely 
tender,  juicy,  lively  yet  mild  sub-acid  flavor.  One  of  the  best  for 
dessert,  and  for  this  reason,  like  the  Jewett's  Fine  Red  it  always 
is  in  demand  in  the  markets  where  known.  Originated  with 
Cyrus  Dean  of  Temple,  in  Franklin  county.  It  is  extremely  pop- 
ular in  that  county,  and  is  proving  well  in  other  sections  of  the 
State.  We  have  seen  some  fine  samples  grown  at  Orono  in 
Penobscot  county,  and  also  at  Bath  in  Sagadahoc  county,  which 
goes  to  prove  that  it  can  accommodate  itself  to  a  wide  latitude. 
It  certainly  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  list  of  native  apples. 
Season,  last  of  September  and  October.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  it  is  frequently  kept  well  into  the  winter.  At  the  last 
winter  meeting  of  this  Society  there  was  a  sample  on  exhibition 
grown  in  the  town  of  Dexter. 

Somerset.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened,  bright 
yellow,  mostly  covered  with  splashes  and  stripes  of  bright  red. 
Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  juicy  agreeable  sub-acid.  Season,  last  of 
September  and  first  of  October.  Showy,  resembling  in  appearance 
the  Gravenstein  ;  also  a  good  dessert  apple.  Said  by  some  to 
drop  badly  from  the  tree  before  fully  ripe,  otherwise  in  all  respects 
desirable.  This  variety  originated  on  the  farm  of  George  Thomp- 
son, in  the  town  of  Mercer,  Somerset  county.  Mr.  Thompson 
came  to  that  town  from  Massachusetts  some  seventy  years  ago, 
bringing  a  lot  of  seedling  apple  trees  with  him,  which  were  set  on 
his  farm.     One  of  those  trees  bore  the  apple  under  description, 
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and  another  the  Thompson  before  described.  As  soon  as  the 
quality  of  the  apple  became  known  it  was  disseminated  through 
the  adjoining  towns,  and  since  all  through  the  State.  A  dish  of 
these  apples  has  twice  taken  a  premium  at  the  State  Fair  as  "  the 
best  plate  of  autumn  apples."  It  combines  high  quality  with  fine 
appearance. 

Fbanklin  Sweet.  Fruit  large,  somewhat  oblate,  tapering  to- 
wards the  calyx  ;  skin  oily  when  fully  ripe,  yellow  ground  nearly 
covered  with  splashes  of  red  ;  stem  short  and  thick  ;  leaves  large  ; 
terminal  twigs  stout.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  crisp,  very  sweet  and 
rich.  Grows  mealy  when  over  ripe.  Excellent  for  baking  and 
for  dessert.  One  of  the  best  sweet  apples  we  have.  Qrown 
extensively  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  Drops  from  the  tree 
somewhat  before  fully  ripe.  Season  last  of  September  and  first  of 
October. 

Early  Pennock.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  conical ;  base  smooth, 
apex  slightly  ribbed  ;  light  yellow,  splashed  and  striped  with  light 
red.  F'lesh  yellow,  exceedingly  juicy  and  soft,  with  a  lively  sub- 
acid flavor.  Core  large,  seeds  loose.  Begins  to  ripen  the  middle 
of  September  and  continues  a  month.  Holds  to  the  tree  till  ripe. 
Twigs  slender,  drooping.  One  of  the  best  dessert  apples  grown. 
Tree  a  good  grower  and  great  bearer.  Every  way  .desirable. 
Grown  quite  extensively  in  Androscoggin  county,  where  it  has 
been  brought  to  notice  by  Z.  A,  Gilbert.  May  be  highly  recom- 
mended for  its  season. 

Fall  Jeneting.     Fruit  large,  oblate,  conic,  strongly  ribbed,  pale 

greenish  yellow  with  a  blush.     Flesh  tender,  juicy,  brisk  sub-acid. 

■  Only   good.      Tree   vigorous   and   productive.      Season   first    of 

October.     Introduced  with  early  importations  of  New  York  trees. 

Porter.  So  well  known  that  it  needs  no  description.  Succeeds 
well  throughout  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  north. 

Foundling'.  Originated  in  Groton,  Mass.  The  tree  is  of  a 
spreading  habit,  hardy,  a  good  grower  and  regular  bearer.  Fruit 
large,  ribbed.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  striped  and  shaded  with  deep 
red.  Flesh  yellow,  tender,  and  juicy,  with  a  rich  aromatic  flavor. 
One  of  the  best  of  its  season,  which  is  last  of  September  to  Octo- 
ber. Has  been  grown  in  the  State  for  twenty  years  or  more,  but 
is  not  so  well  known  or  widely  cultivated  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Orange  Sweet.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  roundish  oblong, 
slightly  ribbed  towards  calyx.     Skin  bright  yellow.     Flesh,  yel- 
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lowish,  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  rich.  Tree  healthy,  good  bearer. 
Last  of  September  and  first  of  October,  Hardy  well  north.  Re- 
ported good  in  Piscataquis  county. 

Superb  Sweet.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  roundish  oblong,  pale 
yellow,  much  red,  bright  in  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  very  tender, 
juicy,  of  a  sweet,  rich,  high  flavor.  Cole  says  it  is  one  of  the  best. 
Season,  last  of  September  and  first  of  October.  Origin,  Mansfield, 
Mass. 

This  variety  is  grown  extensively  in  the  orchard  set  by  the  late 
John  Swett  of  Turner,  now  owned  by  Albion  Ricker,  Esq.,  where 
it  is  deservedly  popular.  Hardy  and  prolific  ;  valuable  for  dessert 
and  for  market. 

President.  A  very  large,  handsome  apple — yellow,  with  a  blush 
cheek.  Flesh  firm,  juicy,  sub-acid,  and  excellent  for  cooking,  fair 
for  dessert  w:hen  fully  ripe.  Tree  thrifty,  hardy  and  productive. 
October. 

Congress.  An  apple  very  similar  to  the  President  in  form,  color, 
quality  and  season.    Where  one  is  grown  the  other  is  not  needed. 

Jefferis.  Size  medium,  flattened  form.  Skin  yellow,  splashed 
and  striped  with  crimson.  Flesh  white,  very  tender,  crisp,  juicy, 
with  a  rich,  sub-acid  flavor.  A  fair,  handsome  apple,  ripening  in 
September  and  October,  which  originated  in  Pennsylvania,  and  has 
proved  of  first  rate  excellence  here.  The  tree  is  hardy.  Young 
shoots  slender,  growth  moderate  ;  productive — one  of  the  best  of 
its  season.  Not  a  good  grower  in  the  nursery,  hence  never  found 
for  sale  in  nursery  stock. 

Golden  Ball.  A  large  rich  yellow  apple  of  no  great  merit. 
Quite  extensively  disseminated,  yet  does  not  prove  popular.  Is 
not  recommended. 

Maiden's  Blush.  A  medium  sized,  but  very  beautiful  apple, 
with  nothing  but  its  beauty  to  recommend  it.  In  some  sections  of 
the  country  it  is  a  profitable  market  sort.  It  has  not  been  exten- 
sively disseminated  in  this  State,  and  cannot  be  recommended  for 

further  trial. 

* 

Winthrop  Greening — Lincoln  Pippin  (of  some,  erroneously).  A 
native  of  Winthrop,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  apples  in  Kenne- 
bec county.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  flattened  ;  golden  yellow,  par- 
tially russetted,  and  with  a  red  cheek  in  the  sun.  Flesh  tender, 
crisp,  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sprightly  flavor.   Good  from  September  to 
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November,  and  I  have  seen  them  in  perfect  condition  in  January. 
In  Kennebec  county  it  is  often  heavily  loaded  with  perfect  fruit. 
Not  an  early  bearer,  but  a  vigorous  grower,  and  becomes  a  tree  of 
the  largest  size.  An  excellent  dessert  apple,  and  one  of  the  best 
known  for  cooking. 

Alexander.  A  very  large,  showy  Eussian  apple.  Tree  vigor- 
ous and  perfectly  hardy,  even  to  the  extreme  north  ;  and  remark- 
ably productive.  Fruit  regularly  forrrted,  oblate,  conical.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  streaked  with  red.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  coarse, 
juicy,  with  rather  acid  flavor.  Only  good  for  cooking.  Season 
October,  and  a  little  later  in  the  extreme  north.  Like  all. Russian 
apples  the  farther  north  it  is  grown  the  better  the  quality  of  fruit. 
It  can  be  highly  recommended  for  the  extreme  northerly  section 
of  the  State  where  our  varieties  of  a  better  quality  do  not  succeed. 
Some  as  fine  samples  as  were  ever  grown  in  the  State  were  on 
exhibition  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  last  October 
at  Orono,  grown  by  J.  S.  Bennock  of  that  town.  The  central  and 
southern  sections  of  the  State  can  do  better  to  grow  varieties  of  a 
higher  quality. 

Twenty  Ounce.  A  very  large  and  showy  apple,  extensively 
grown  in  Cayuga,  county,  N.  Y.,  but  an  old  fruit  from  Connecti- 
cut. Flesh  coarse  and  not  very  high  flavored,  but  its  large  size 
and  handsome  appearance  render  it  valuable  in  market.  Fruit 
always  fair.  Season,  October  and  later.  It  cannot  be  very  highly 
recommended.     Has  been  introduced  with  New  York  trees. 

vGarden  Royal.  Fruit  small,  roundish  oblate,  slightly  conic. 
Color  greenish  yellow,  shaded,  striped  and  splashed  with  rich  red, 
a  little  dull  or  grayish  toward  the  stalk.  Flesh  yellow,  very 
tender,  juicy,  rich,  mild  sub-acid,  aromatic.  Quality,  best.  Sea- 
son, October.  An  excellent  dessert  apple.  It  is  grown  quite 
extensively  for  Portland  market,  where  it  always  sells  readily  for 
a  high  price.  In  other  sections  of  the  State  not  much  grown. 
Valuable  for  amateur  collections.  It  is  claimed  by  some  to  be 
profitable  to  grow  for  market,  on  account  of  the  high  price  it 
bears.     Moderate  grower.     Needs  high  cultivation. 

Gravenstein.  The  following  description  of  this  valuable  variety 
is  copied  from  Mr.  Goodale's  Report,  1863: 

"  This  apple  is  more  cosmopolitan  than  any  other  within  my 
knowledge.     That  local  character  which  attaches  to  nearly  all 
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varieties  of  the  apple,  and  by  which  theii-  desirableness,  whether 
in  regard  to  hardihood,  or  thrift,  or  quality,  or  production,  is  con- 
fined within  moderate  limits,  sometimes  to  very  narrow  ones,  seems 
to  attach  in  a  very  slight  degree,  if  at  all,  to  the  Gravenstein. 
Like  the  Green  Gage  among  plums,  it  seems  to  be  at  home,  and  to 
give  general  satisfaction  whe-rever  it  is  cultivated.  It  is  a  native 
of  Germany,  and  is  considered  the  best  of  northern  Europe,  and  I 
know  of  no  section  of  this  country  where  it  does  not  take  a  high 
rank,  and  by  many  is  esteemed  the  very  best  autumn  apple.  Fruit 
large,  rather  flattened  and  a  little  angular.  Skin  yellow,  streaked 
and  dashed  with  bright  red  and  orange.  Flesh  tender,  crisp,  very 
juicy  and  high  flavored.  September  and  October.  The  tree  is  of 
thrifty  and  vigorous  growth,  and  productive.  In  regard  to  hardi- 
ness, Mr.  A.  Cushman,  of  Golden  Ridge,  Aroostook  county,  showed 
it  to  me  in  his  orchard  as  healthy  and  sound  as  any.  He  esteemed 
this  and  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  as  the  two  best  for  autumn. 
The  only  drawback  to  its  value  which  I  am  aware  of  is,  that  in 
some  situations  (perhaps  owing  to  stagnant  moisture  in  the  soil  or 
subsoil)  it  is  liable  to  a  malignant,  Cankery  disease  which  aifects 
the  wood,  and  soon  destroys  the  tree." 

The  flavor  is  quite  tart,  but  highly  aromatic.  If  allowed  to  get 
fully  ripe  the  acid  is  toned  down  to  a  lively  flavor,  acceptable  to 
the  taste  of  those  who  are  fond  of  tart  fruit.  As  a  cooking  apple, 
it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  known  variety  ;  cooks  well  when 
green  and  small,  but  its  highest  perfection  is  not  reached  until 
fully  ripe.  Though  juicy,  it  is  full  of  a  native  richness,  which  is 
not  dependent  on  the  sugar  used.  Mr.  Goodale  gives  the  season 
as  September  and  October,  but  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  it 
does  not  ripen  till  October,  and  further  north  will  keep  till  winter. 
Saleable  in  market. 

Starkey.  This  is  a  new  candidate  for  public  favor.  The  origi- 
nal tree  came  from  seed  sown  in  nursery  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  J.  W.  Starkey  of  Vassalboro',  Kennebec  county.  It  was 
broken  down  in  a  gale  in  1872,  being  at  that  time  sixteen  inches 
in  diameter.  Tree  is  hardy,  a  vigorous  grower  in  the  nursery, 
moderate  after  coming  into  bearing ;  bountiful  bearer,  (better  in 
its  native  locality  than  either  the  Baldwin  or  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing) bears  every  year,  but  most  in  even  years.  Fruit  medium 
and  above,  oblate,  conical,  regular,  smooth  and  fair;  color  yellow 
ground,  striped  and  splashed  with  bright  red  and  covered  with 
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light  gray  dots ;  stalk  slender,  three-fourths  of  an  iuch  long, 
cavity  small  and  even  ;  flesh  white,  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  of  a  pleasant 
lively  sub-acid  flavor.  In  its  prime  in  November,  but  with  care 
will  keep  well  into  the  winter.  Quality  very  good — excellent  for 
dessert,  and  popular  in  market  where  known,  being  of  good  color 
as  well  as  of  high  quality.  Its  flavor  is  less  tart  than  the  Graven- 
stein,  and  more  so  than  Jewett's  Fine  Red.  It  can  be  recom- 
mended for  trial. 

Pumpkin  Sweet.  There  are  several  varieties  of  large  sweet 
apples  grown  in  different  sections,  locally  known  by  the  name  of 
Pumpkin  Sweet,  given  them  no  doubt  on  account  of  their  large 
size.  The  quality  of  many  of  these  is  very  inferior.  Downing 
describes  an  apple  of  this  name,  and  also  gives  it  the  synonym  of 
Lyman's  Pumpkin  Sweet,  which  latter  name — correctly  no  doubt 
— is  given  to  a  large  sweet  apple  grown  to  a  limited  extent  in  this 
State.  The  same  authority  also  describes  another  Pumpkin  Sweet 
which  he  says  is  grown  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, — and 
he  might  have  added  Maine,  also,  for  this  is  the  apple  widely 
known  here.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oblate,  rich  yellow  with  blush 
in  the  sun,  generally  with  considerable  russet.  Flesh  yellowish 
white,  compact,  breaking,  rich,  sweet,  sugary.  Core  very  small. 
Indispensable  in  collections  for  home  use,  and  valuable  for  market. 
Its  exceeding  richness  when  cooked  and  its  small  core  render  it 
unrivalled  as  a  baking  apple  or  for  preserves.  Season,  October, 
sometimes  keeping  till  winter. 

Sarah.  This  is  a  large  apple,  which  originated  in  the  town  of 
Wilton,  remarkable  as  being  enormously  productive,  the  original 
tree  still  bearing,  having  produced  seventy  bushels  in  one  year. 
The  fruit  is  uniformly  fair  and  perfect.  Color  greenish  yellow, 
with  dull  stripes  of  pale  red.  Valuable  only  for  cooking.  The 
quality  is  similar  to  the  Twenty  Ounce,  and  if  one  wishes  to  grow 
apples  of  that  quality,  without  doubt  the  Sarah  would  be  preferable 
to  the  last  named. 

Fall  Harvey.  This  apple  is  generally  known  in  this  State  by 
the  name  of  Harvey  ;  sometimes,  Harvey  Greening.  Fruit  large, 
round,  regular,  rich  straw  color,  with  sometimes  a  blush  cheek  in 
the  sun.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  juicy,  crisp,  sprightly  acid  flavor. 
Core  small.  Tree  spreading,  twigs  long,  slender,  drooping.  A 
good  dessert  apple  when  fully  ripe;  excellent  for  cooking — second 
only  for  this  purpose  to  the  Gravenstein.  Season,  last  of  October 
and  later. 
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This  apple  succeeds  admirably  on  the  hills  of  northern  Oxford 
and  Franklin  counties,  and  is  there  one  of  their  most  popular 
varieties.  Farther  south  it  is  not  so  popular,  while  in  the  southern 
division  it  is  seldom  found. 

Jewett's  Fine  Eed.  In  this  State  this  apple  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Nodhead.  It  originated  in  Hollis,  New  Hampshire, 
and  was  first  brought  to  notice  by  the  late  Samuel  W.  Cole,  author 
of  Cole's  An>erican  Fruit  Book. 

Fruit  small  to  medium,  roundish  oblate,  slightly  angular,  green- 
ish, striped  and  shaded  with  crimson,  covered  with  a  dull  grayish 
bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  very  tender,  juicy,  with  a  peculiarly  rich, 
mild,  sprightly  flavor.  One  of  the  best  dessert  apples,  and  always 
saleable  in  market  for  this  purpose.  There  is  no  apple  on  our  list 
more  widely  popular  for  dessert  use.  Season,  November,  and  later 
when  well  cared  for  or  when  grown  in  northern  part  of  the  State. 

This  variety  absolutely  requires  high  cultivation  or  the  fruit  will 
be  too  small  and  inferior  for  use,  or  wjU  be  so  knotty  and  imper- 
fect as  to  be  entirely  unsaleable.  It  also,  from  its  thin  and  delicate 
skin,  or  from  some  unknown  cause,  is  very  subject  to  insect  depre- 
dations. Tree  hardy  and  a  good  bearer.  Experience  is  proving  it  to 
be  a  very  desirable  variety  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  many 
there  claiming  that  the  difficulties  attending  its  cultivation  which 
have  been  alluded  to,  are  not  encountered  to  any  extent  in  that 
section. 

The  descriptions  here  given,  comprise  all  the  summer  and  autumn 
apples  inserted  in  the  catalogue.  A  descriptive  list  of  winter  and 
spring  apples  will  be  given  in  the  next  Annual  Report. 


II— PEARS 


The  columns  explain  as  follows:  «'Size" — s.,  small;  m.,  medium;' 1.,  large.    "Form" 
— P'j  pyriform;  ob.  p.,  obtuse  pyriform;  ob.  o.  p.,  oblong  obtuse  pyriform;  r.,  roundish 
r.  ob.,  roundish  obtuse.     "Color" — y.  g.,  yellowish  green;  y.  g.  r.,  yellowish  green  with 
red  cheek;  y.  r.,  yellow  russet;  y.,  yellow.     "Quality" — g.,  good;  v.  g.,  very  good 
b.,  best.     "Use" — P.,  family;  F.  M.,  family  and  market;   M  ,  market;  K.,  kitchen 
"Season" — S.,  summer;  A.,  autumn;  B.  A.,  early  autumn;  L.  A.,  late  autumn;   W. 
winter.     "Origin" — Am.,  American;   B.,  Belgian;  E.,  English;   F.,  French.     The  let 
ter  q  affixed   to  the  name  of  a  variety  indicates  that  it  is  adapted  to  be  grown  on  the 
quince  stock.     No.  1  to  10  are  regarded  as  the  "  best  ten  varieties,"  and  the  whole  list 
as  the  "best  twenty  varieties,"  for  this  State. 
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Catalogue 
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OF  Pears. 


1 

i 

<B 

g 
'to 

'u 

O 

REMARKS. 

1 

2 
3 

S. 

E.  A. 

E.  A, 

B. 

Am. 
B. 

Like  early  pears  generally,  (and  in  fact  like  almost  all  others) 
this  should  be  gathered  before  fully  ripe,  otherwise  it  is  liable 
to  lack  quality  and  to  decay  at  the  core. 

Fruit  showy  and  attractive.  Tree  a  vigorous  grower.  Very 
popular. 

The  best  single  variety  for  home  use. 

4 
5 

A. 
A, 

Am. 
Am. 

Very  vigorous  and   productive  ;  fruit  having  a  short  stem  is 

liable  to  blow  oflF. 
Should  be  grafted  into  vigorous  trees. 

6 

7 

A. 
A. 

Am. 

Gives  its  best  fruit  only  on  the   quince   stock,   with    garden 
culture. 

8 

9 

10 

L.  A. 

L.  A.. 

W. 

B. 

F. 

Am. 

Of  slow  growth  on  quince,  but  when  grown  is  one  of  the  best  in 

quality,  and  most  permanent  and  productive. 
In   some  localities   bears   lightly, — otherwise   nearly   faultless 

both  in  tree  and  fruit. 
Succeeds  in  more  sandy  soils  than  most  pears. 

11 

E.  A. 

- 

Tree  vigorous,  but  irregular  and  straggly  growth. 

12 

E.  A. 

Am. 

Regular  and  abundant  bearer. 

13 

E.  A. 

E. 

In  this  State  should  be  grown  in  well  sheltered  positions.  ■ 

14 

A. 

Am, 

15 

A. 

- 

Tree  remarkably  vigorous. 

16 
17 

A. 
L.  A. 

Am. 
F. 

Not  yet  grown  by  many;  has  gained  steadily  in  favor   where 

known. 
Gives  its  best  fruit  on  the  quince  stock,  with  garden  culture. 

18 

L.  A. 

F. 

Suitable  only  for  light  and  warm  soils. 

19 

W. 

B. 

Should  be  grafted  Into  vigorous  trees. 

20 

W. 

F. 

The  best  cooking  pear.     When  of  large  size,  by  suitable  thin- 
ning, and  ripened  yellow,  is  good  for  eating. 
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Abbreviations:  "Size" — 1., large;  m., medium;  s, small.  "Form" — r., roundish;  o., 
oval;  r.o.,  roundish  oval;  o.  ob.,  oval  obovate.  "Color" — p.,  purplish  or  very  dark;  r., 
reddish  or  copper  color;  y.,  yellow;  g.  y.,  greenish  yellow;  y.  r.,  yellowish  with  shades 
or  spots  of  red.  "Quality" — g.,  good;  v.  g.,  very  good;  b.jbest.  "Use" — F.,  family; 
M.,  market.     "Season" — E.,  early;   M.,  medium;  L  ,  late. 


NAMES. 


Bavay'a  Green  Gage 

Heine  Claude  de  Bavay. 

Bleeker's  Gage 

Bradshaw . ,. 

Coo's  Golden  Drop 

Coe's  Late  Red 

Columbia 

7  j  Damson 

8  iDuane's  Purple 

9  JGreen  Gage 

10  Huling's  Superb 

11  llmperial  Gage 

12  I  Jefferson 

13  Lombard 

14  jMcLaughlin 

15  iPurple  Gage 

16  [smith's  Orleans 

17  [Washington 

18  Yellow  Egg 

I      White  Magnum  Bonum. 
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L. 
M. 
L. 
E. 
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M. 
M. 
M. 
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M. 
M. 
E. 
M. 


IV—  CHERRIES 


Abbkeviations:  "Size" — 1.,  large;  m.,  metlium;  s.,  small.  "Form" — ob.  h.,  obtuse 
heart  shape;  r.  ob.h.,  roundish  obtuse  heart  shape;  r.  h.,  roundish  heart  shape;  r., 
roundish  or  round.  "Color" — 1.  r.,  lively  bright  red;  d.  r.,  red,  almost  black;  a.m., 
amber  mottled  with  red;  y.  r.,  yellow  ground  shaded  with  red.  "Class" — U.,  Hearts, 
or  tender  fleshed  sweet  cherries;  B.,  Bigarreau,  or  firm  fleshed ;  D.,  Dukes,  having  a 
character  in  tree  and  fruit  midway  between  the  Hearts  and  Morellos;  M  ,  Morellos, 
having  acid  fruit,  and  the  trees  of  small,  slender  growth.  "Use" — F.,  family,  for  des- 
sert; F.  M.,  family  or  market;  K.  M.,  cooking  or  market;  M,  market.  "Season" — 
E.,  early;  M.,  medium;  L.,  late. 


NAMES. 


Belle  deChoisy.... 

Black  Heart 

Black  Tartarian... 
Cue's  Transparent. 
Early  Richmond.. 

Elton 

Late  Duke 

Louis  Philippe.. .. 

May  Duke 

Morello 

Napoleon  . . .  .. 

Reine  Hortense. .. 
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2  A  fine,  old  variety. 


8  An  old,  excellent  sort. 
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T— NATIVE  GRAPES. 

Abbreviations:  "Size" — with  reference  to  the  berry,  1.  large;  m,  medium;  s., small. 
*'Form" — with  reference  to  bunch  and  berry,  s.  r.,  short  bunch,  round  berry;  1.  r.,  large 
and  round;  m.  r.  o.,  medium  bunch,  roundish  oval  berry;  m.r.,  medium  bunch,  round 
berry.  "Color"  (when  fully  ripe) — b.,  black,  or  nearly  so;  r.,  reddish;  g.,  greenish 
white  or  yellowish.  "Quality" — p.,  poor;  g.,good;  v.  g.,  very  good;  b.,best.  "Use" — 
T.,  table;  M.,  market;   W.,  wine. 
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Allen's  Hybrid... 

Adirondac 

Agawam 

Rogers'  No.  15. 

ClintOD 

Concord 

Creveling 

Delaware 

Diana 

Eumelan 

Hartford  Prolific. 

lona 

Isabellar. 

Israella 

Lindley 

Rogers'  No.  9. 
Merrimack 

Rogers'  No.  19. 

Miles 

Rebecca 

Salem 

Rogers'  No.  22. 
Telegraph 

Ckriitine. 
Wilder' 

Rogers'  No.  i. 
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Remarks  on  the  list  of  Grapes, 

No.  1 — Allen's  Hybrid.  A  luxuriant  grower  and  abundant 
bearer,  and  when  well  ripened  one  of  the  most  delicious  varieties 
of  the  Sweetwater  class  ;  but  rather  too  late  to  be  recommended 
for  general  culture  in  this  State. 

No.  2-^Adi7'ondac.  A  feeble  grower  while  young.  Fruit  free 
from  pulp,  and  of  fine  flavor.  Needs  further  trial.  Not  uniformly 
reliable  thus  far. 

No.  3 — Agaivam.  Very  handsome,  and  a  good  keeping  variety. 
Flavor  rich,  spicy  and  good. 

No.  4 — Clinton.  Fruit  small,  late  and  harsh.  Valuable  only  for 
wine.    Vine  hardy.     Not  recommended. 

No.  5 — Concord.  A  free  grower,  and  bears  heavily,  but  does 
not  generally  mature  its  fruit  in  this  State. 
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No.  6 — Creveling.  Of  excellent  quality,  not  rich,  but  entirely 
free  from  foxiness.    Mildews  badly  in  some  localities. 

No.  7 — Delaware.  Bunch  and  berry  small,  and  not  a  good 
keeper,  but  in  all  other  respects  one  of  the  most  desirable  varie- 
ties for^eneral  cultivation.  Vine  healthy  and  hardy,  and  an  early 
and  constant  bearer.     Requires  rich  soil  and  high  culture. 

No.  8 — Diana.  Rather  late  for  Maine,  but  of  fine  quality,  and 
the  best  keeping  variety. 

No.  9 — Eumelan.     Has  not  given  satisfaction  in  this  State. 

No.  10 — Harlford  Prolific.  Early,  hardy,  vigorous  and  produc- 
tive, but  fruit  ripens  unevenly  and  drops  from  the  bunch. 

No.  11 — lona.  Of  high  flavor  and  a  good  keeper,  but  too  late 
for  general  cultivation  in  Maine.  Requires  rich,  warm  soil.  Vine 
and  foliage  healthy. 

No.  12 — Isabella.  An  old,  standard  variety.  Largely  superceded 
by  earlier  and  better  sorts.     A  free  grower,  and  hardy. 

No.  13 — Israella.  A  thick  skinned  variety  and*  a  good  keeper. 
Not  desirable,  being  of  inferior  quality. 

No.  14 — Lindley.  One  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  Rogers' 
hybrids.  Bunch  and  berfy  handsome.  Of  good  quality  and  excel- 
lent keeper. 

No.  15  —  Merrimack.  Another  valuable  acquisition  among 
Rogers'  hybrids.  Ripens  uniformly  and  well,  and  gives  general 
satisfaction.     Vigorous  and  productive. 

No.  16 — Miles.     Very  early.     Fruit  too  small  for  market. 

No.  17 — Rebecca.  Of  fine  flavor  and  keeps  well.  Of  slender 
growth  and  tender  when  young,  but  a  healthy  grower  when 
established. 

No.  18 — Salem.  Not  as  reliable  or  satisfactory  as  the  other 
well  known  varieties  of  the  same  class.  Foliage  mildews  badly. 
Flavor  rich,  aromatic  and  sweet.     Needs  further  trial. 

No.  19 — Telegraph.  Not  much  known  in  this  State,  but  highly 
recommended  elsewhere  for  its  earliness  and  general  good  quali- 
ties. 

No.  20 — Wilder.  Vigorous.  Foliage  strong  and  healthy.  Re- 
quires a  strong,  rich  soil.  A  reliable  and  valuable  variety  but  a 
little  later  than  some  others  of  its  class. 

In  addition  to  the  above  list  the  following  named  varieties 
(among  others)  have  been  introduced  and  considerably  grown  in 
this  State,  viz  :  Black  Hawk,  Croton,  Massasoit  (Rogers  No.  Z), 
Martha,  Perkins,  Northern  Mascadine,  Union  Village,  Walter. 
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—FOREIGN     GRAPES 


The  catalogue  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  contains 
thirty-three  varieties  of  foreign  grapes,  nearly  all  of  whidi,  with 
many  others,  are  grown  in  this  State  ;  and  being  cultivated  exclu- 
sively under  glass  they  are  exempt  from  the  variations  induced  by 
climate  or  soil,  and  therefore  equally  adapted  to  all  localities. 
The  description  embraces  color,  flavor,  season,  and  the  character 
■of  the  vinery — whether  hot  or  cold — in  which  they  are  grown.  It 
is  not  perceived  that  the  insertion  of  such  a  list  will  be  of  material 
service  to  cultivators  of  this  class  of  grapes,  the  information  which 
it  would  contain  being  within  their  reach  in  other  forms  ;  hence  it 
is  omitted. 

VII  — BLACKBERRIES. 


ABBRETfATiONs:  "Size" — 1.,  large;  m.,  medium.  "Form" — ob.  c,  oblong  conic;  ov. 
.oval;  ob.  ov.,  oblong  oval.  "Quality" — v.  g.,  very  good;  b.,  best.  "Season" — E, 
early;   M.,  medium;  L.,  late. 


Number. 

NAMES. 

Size. 

Form. 

Quality. 

Season. 

1 

m. 
1. 
1. 

ob.  c. 

ov. 

ob.  ov. 

b. 
b. 

M. 

2 

M. 

3 

Wilson's  Early 

B. 

VIII  — CURRANTS. 


Abbreviations:  "Size" — 1.,  large;  m.,  medium;  s.,  small.  "Form  of  bunch" — m., 
medium;  s.,  short.  "Color" — r.,red;  b.,  black;  w.,  white.  "Quality" — a.,  acid;  m.a., 
moderately  acid;  v.  a.,  very  acid.     "Season" — E.,  early;   M.,  medium;  L  ,  late. 


NAMES. 


Black  Naples.. 

Cherry 

LaVersaillaise. 
Ogden's  Black.. 
White  Grape..  . 


cw     . 

t^ 

03 

1-  a 

o 

"ce 

o  a 

o 

CO 

^  J3 

O 

©• 

1. 

s. 

b. 

m.  a. 

1. 

s. 

r. 

V.  a. 

1. 

s. 

r. 

a. 

1. 

m. 

b. 

m.  a. 

m. 

m. 

w. 

m.  a. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
E. 


2  Shy  bearer,  very  sour.       3  Good  bearer.       4  Resembles  Black  Naples,  but  a  moce 
vigorous  grower  and  quality  better.       5  The  best  white  currant. 
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IX  — GOOSEBERRIES 


Abbreviations:  "Size" — 1.,  large;  m.,  medium;  s., small.  "Form" — o.,oval;  r.o., 
roundish  oval.  "Color" — r.,  reddish;  g.,  greenish  yellow.  "Quality" — g.,good;  v.  g. 
very  good.     "Season" — E.,  early;   M.,  medium;  L.,  late. 


a 

s 

1 

2 
3 


NAMES. 


Downing 

Houghton 

Smith's  Improved. 


O? 


v.g. 

g- 


02 


M   L. 
E. 
M. 


1  Of  upright  habit,  productive,  desirable.     2  Drooping,  vigorous.     3  New;  promises 
well. 

X  — RASPBERRIES. 


Abbreviations:  "Size" — 1..  large;  m.,  medium.  "Form" — r.,  roundish;  c, conical; 
ob.  c,  obtuse  conical.  "Color" — r.,  reddish;  p.,  purplish;  y.,  yellow;  b.,  black. 
"Quality" — g.,  good;  v.  g.,  very  good;  b.,  best.  "Use" — M.,  market;  F.  M  ,  family 
and  market      "Season" — E.,  early;  M.,  medium;  L.,  late. 


NAMES. 


Clarke 

Davison's  Thornless. 

French 

Golden  Thornless 

Knevett's  Giant 

McCormick 

Mammoth  Cluster. 


Philadelphia. 


>, . 

d 

M 

M 

a 
1 

o 
O 

15 

a 

m. 

r. 

r. 

g. 

F.  M. 

m. 

r. 

b. 

g- 

F  M. 

m. 

r. 

r. 

V.g- 

F. 

m. 

r. 

y- 

g- 

F. 

1. 

ob.  c. 

r. 

b. 

F. 

m. 

ob.  c. 

b. 

v.g. 

F.  M. 

1. 

c. 

y- 

b. 

F. 

m. 

r. 

p- 

g. 

M. 

E. 
E. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
L. 

M. 
M. 


3  A  good  grower.     4  A  cap  variety.     5  Strong  grower  and  very  productive.     6  Profit- 
able for  market.     7  Fruit  tender;  valuable  for  family  use.     8  Very  productive. 


XI  — STRAWBERRIES 


Abbreviations:  "Size" — 1.,  large.  "Form" — o.  o.,  obtuse  conical;  r.c,  roundish 
conical;  r.o.c,  roundish,  obtuse  conical.  "Color" — b.s.,  bright  scarlet;  l.o,  light 
crimson;  d.  c,  deep  crimson.  "Quality" — g.,  good;  v.g.,  very  good.  "Season" — E,, 
early;  M.,  medium;  L.,  late. 


NAMES. 


Hovey's  Seed  ling. . 
President  Wilder  . 
Triomphe  de  Gand. 
Wilson's  Albany  .. 


>> 

6 

S 
o 

o 

"3 

CO 

Ph 

O 

C 

1. 

r. 

b.s. 

v.g. 

1. 

r.  0.  c. 

b.s. 

V.  g. 

1. 

0.  c. 

1.  c. 

g. 

1. 

r.  c. 

do. 

g. 

CO 


M. 

M. 

M. 

E.  to  L. 


2  One  of  the  best,  of  recent  introduction. 
Best  variety  for  market,  and  fair  eating 


1  An  old  and  highly  valued  sort.  Pistillate. 
3  Uneven  in  size.  4  Hardy  and  productive, 
when  thoroughly  ripe. 

Of  the  large  list  of  strawberries  of  recent  introduction,  the  most  have  proved  tender  in 
habit  or  shy  bearers. 
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ACT  OF  lE'COEPOEATIOK 


STATE    OF    MAINE. 

In  the  Year  op  ouk  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Seventt-Three. 


An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society. 

Be  it   Enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Legislature  assembled,  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  George  W.  Woodman,  A.  L.  Simpson,  George  B.  Sawyer, 
J.  C.  Weston,  Charles  Pope,  Samuel  Rolfe,  James  A.  Varney,  Albert  Noyes,  Rufus 
Prince,  J.  C.  Madigan,  S.  F,  Parley,  Hannibal  Belcher,  J.  B.  Phillips,  Joseph  Taylor, 
Harvey  Counce,  John  Currier,  William  Swett,  Henry  McLaughlin,  Calvin  Chamberlain, 
Washington  Gilbert,  George  0.  Weston,  Hiram  Chase,  J.  C.  Talbot  and  S.  L.  Goodale, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  constituted  a  corporation  for  the  promotion  of 
fruit  culture,  by  the  name  of  The  Maine  State  Pomological  Society. 

Sec.  2.  SaSd  society  shall  have  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  powers  conferred  by  the 
laws  of  this  State  upon  county  and  local  agricultural  societies,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
all  liabilities  imposed  by  existing  laws  upon  such  societies,  so  far  as  the  same  are  appli- 
cable to  the  objects  of  this  society;  but  the  bounty  to  be  paid  by  the  State  to  said 
society  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  one  year. 

Sec.  3.  Said  society  shall  have  power  to  elect  such  officers,  and  adopt  such  by-laws 
and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  State,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  into  efiect  the  objects  of  the  society. 

Sec.  4.  The  first  meeting  of  said  society  may  be  called  by  A,  L.  Simpson,  J.  C. 
Weston  and  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  by  a  notice  signed  by  them,  stating  the  time  and  place  of 
said  meeting,  to  be  published  two  weeks  successively  in  the  Maine  Farmer,  the  last 
publication  to  be  seven  days  at  least  before  the  time  of  said  meeting. 

Sec.  5.     This  act  shall  take  efiect  when  approved. 

[Approved  February  17,  1873.] 
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BY-LAWS 

OF   THE 

MAINE    STATE   POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
As  Amended  January  29,  1874. 


ARTICLE  I.— ME>fBERSHiP. 

Section  1.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  signifying  his  wish 
to  do  so  and  payii>g  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  one  dollar. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  by  paying  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars;  and  the  Treasurer's  certificate  thereof  shall  entitle  such  member,  with  his 
wife  and  minor  children,  to  admission  to  all  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  3.  Each  member  (excepting  life  members)  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  an  annaal 
fee  of  one  dollar;  and  the  Treasurer's  certificate  thereof  shall  entitle  him  to  admission 
to  all  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  for  that  year. 

Sec.  4.  Any  member  who  shall  neglect,  for  the  terra  of  two  years,  to  pay  his  annual 
assessment,  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society;  and  the  Treasurer  shall  erase 
his  name  from  the  list  of  members.  Any  member  may,  at  will,  withdraw  from  the 
Society  on  giving  notice  to  the  Treasurer,  and  paying  the  amount  due  from  him  to  the 
Society. 

Sec.  6.     Ten  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  II.— Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  two  Vice  Presi- 
dents, Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee, 
consisting  of  three  members  exclusive  of  the  President  and  Secretary,  who  shall  be 
members  ex-officio,  and  one  Trustee  for  each  county  in  the  State;  all  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meetings,  and  hold  their  respective  oflSces  during  the 
calendar  year  for  which  they  shall  be  elected,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected.  .In 
the  event  of  a  failure  to  elect  the  said  officers,  or  any  of  them,  at  such  meeting,  an 
election  shall  be  held  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  duly  called  and  holden. 

Sec.  2.  All  the  officers  shall  perform  the  customary  duties  of  their  respective  offices, 
and  such  further  duties  as  are  herein  specified  or  shall  from  time  to  time  be  imposed 
upon  them. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  true  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  and 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  keep  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  members,  and  make  all 
reports  required  or  authorized  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Society. 
He  shall  open  and  maintain  correspondence  with  other  Pomological  and  Horticultural 
Societies  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  exchange  of  publications  with  the  same,  for  the 
permanent  use  of  this  Society;    and  shall  present  at  each  annual  meeting,  a  report, 
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embracing  a  review  of  the  proceedings  of  such  Societies,  and  the  substance  of  all  such 
matters  therein  as  he  shall  deem  to  be  of  special  interest  to  this  Society. 

Sec.  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  all  moneys  of  the  Society  and  disbur.'e  the  same  only 
upon  the  written  orders  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  render  his  accounts  an- 
nually to  the  Executive  Committee,  aud  give  such  bond  as  said  Committee  may  require. 
He  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  shall  from  time 
to  time  transmit  to  the  Secretary  the  names  of  all  new  members  and  of  such  persons  as 
have  ceased  to  be  members. 

Sec.  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  general  management  and  oversight 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  ;  transact  its  business,  and  appoint  all  standing  and  special 
committees,  when  not  otherwise  provided  for  ;  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer, 
and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Society,  of  their  doings  and  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  Society. 

Sec.  7.  The  Trustees  shall  represent  the  Society  and  act  as  its  agents  in  their 
respective  counties.  They  may  receive  applications  for  membership,  and  forward  the 
same,  with  the  fees  therefor,  to  the  Treasurer,  and  shall  promote  the  interest  of  the 
Society  in  their  respective  counties. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  the  office  of  President  shall  become  vacant,  the  Yice  Presidents 
shall  succeed  to  his  office,  in  the  order  of  seniority,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  ;  and 
any  vacancy  occuring  in  any  other  office  may  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Executive 
Committee  ;   the  person  so  appointed  holding  the  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

ARTICLE  III.— Meetings. 

Section  1.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  at  the  place  and  during 
the  time  of  the  Annual  Autumn  State  Exhibition,  and  such  notice  thereof  shall  be  given 
as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  direct.  If,  from  any  cause,  the  regular  Annual 
Meeting  shall  not  be  held  as  above  provided,  a  special  meeting  shall  be  held  at  Augusta 
in  the  month  of  January  next  following. 

,  Set.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  Executive  Committee;  of 
which  meetings  each  member  shall  be  notified,  by  a  notice  properly  directed  and 
deposited  in  some  post  office  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  time  of  such  meeting. 

ARTICLE  IV.— Fdnds. 
The  fees  for  life  membership  shall  constitute  a  permanent  fund,  to  be  safely  invested 
by  the  Treasurer  uuder  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  of  which  only  the 
interest  shall  be  used  for  the  disbursements  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  v.— Amendments. 
These  By-Laws,  except  Sec.  2  of  Article  1,  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society,  by  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  Article  4<shall  not  be  so  amended  without  notice  given  and  entered 
on  record  at  the  preceding  Annual  Meeting. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT  FOR  THE  TEAR  1874. 
Charles  S.  Pope,  Treasurer,  in  account  rmth  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society. 

Dr. 

To  cash  in  the  treasury,  January  I,  1874 $2  46 

amount  received  from  the  State,  bounty  for  1873 500  00 

entry  fees  and  unclaimed  premiums  of  1873 49  00 

amount  received  of  life  members 40  00 

**  •'         "        annual  members G3  00 

"  "         for  sale  of  tickets,  exhibition  of  1874 389  50 

"  "  "  fruit,  Ac 13  25 

$1,057  21 

Cr. 

By  unpaid  premiums  of  1873,  (Jan.  1,  1874) $50  00 

paid  loan  to  First  National  Bank  of  Wisoasset 300  00 

"     interest  on  same 4  40 

"     outstanding  orders  of  1873,  in  full  (except  premiums)  .....   99  27 

"     orders  of  Executive  Committee,  1874 . . 457  59 

"     on  account  of  premiums  of  1874 25  00 

By  cash  in  treasury,  December  31,  1874 Ill  95 

$1,057  21 

CHARLES  S.  POPE,    Treasurer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  YEAR   1874. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society: 

The  E.«cutive  Committee  hereby  report  that  they  have  examined  the  account  of  the 
Treasurer,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1874,  and  have  found  the  same  to  be  cor- 
rectly stated  and  properly  vouched. 

They  have  drawn  orders  on  the  Treasurer  during  the  year  as  follows: 

For  expenses  of  officers $145  25 

Interest  on  loan 4  40 

Postage,  telegraph  and  express  bills., 16  24 

Expenses  of  winter  meeting,  1874 23  59 

Record  books,  stationery  and  printing 16  25 

Binding  and  stitching  annual  reports  for  1873 23  50 

Advertising  and  printing  for  annual  exhibition,  1874. ..._ 7*  64 

Payment  of  other  expenses  of            "                 "         182  62 

Payment  of  premiums  at                    "                "        .'  683  00 

$1,171  49 

The  officers  of  the  Society  have  received  no  compensation  except  for  actual  expenses 
in  attending  to  its  business. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society,  on  the  3l£'t  day  of  December,  1874,  was  as 
follows: 
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RESOtTRCES. 

Permanent  Fund $180  00 

Cash  in  the  Treasury Ill  95 

Amount  due  from  the  State,  for  1874 500  00 

Amount  due  from  Portland  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  process  of  adjust- 
ment by  settlement  of  premiums 239  73 

Property  owned  by  the  Society 50  00 

Entry  fees  and  unclaimed  premiums,  estimated 50  00 

$1,131  68 
Liabilities. 

Amount  due  and  payable  for  premiums $658  00 

*'       of  other  orders  drawn  and  unpaid 26  50 

"       of  bills  not  rendered,  estimated 200  00 

"       due  Permanent  Fund,  as  a  loan 180  00     1,064  50 

Balance,  being  net  assets ; $67  18 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

GEO.  B.  SAWYER,   Secretary. 
Adgusta,  January  21, 1875. 


MEMBERS  OP  THE  SOCIETY. 

Including  all  names  registered  up  to  March  3,  1875. 

[  (L.)  indicates  Life  Members.  ] 

Note. — Changes  of  residence  or  errors  should  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Secretary. 

A. 

Adams,  Loren East  Wilton  Atherton,  W.  P.   (L.) Hallowell 

Allen,  C.  F Orono  Atherton,  H.  N.  (L.) Hallowell 

Abbott,  Lyman  F Wilton  Atkins,  Charles  G.  (L.) Buoksport 

Atwood,  Fred  (L  ) Winterport  Abbot,  H.  G Vassalborough 

B. 

Belcher,  Hannibal Farmington     Blaney,  Arnold Bristol 

Boardman,  Samuel  L Augusta     Bearce,  Chandler Bristol 

Burr,  Benjamin  A Bangor    Brigh  tman ,  Benjamin  F Bristol 

Burr,  T.  W Bangor     Bell,  James  B . .  Augusta 

Bliss,  Hiram Washington     Badger,  Wm.  S Augusta 

Bailey,  B.  C Bath     Bradford,  Joseph Portland 

Bailey,  S.  D Bath     Butler,  E.  K Hallowell 

Brackett,  George  E Belfast 

0.  . 

Counce,  Harvey Thomaston     Chamberlain,  David Bristol 

Currier,  John Waldborough     Chapman,  C.  D Orrington 

Chamberlain,  Calvin Foxcroft    Clapp,  Charles  Jr ; Bath 

Chase,  Hiram Belfast     Carpenter,  James  M Pittston 

Colburn,  Horace Windsor    Clark,  Eliphalet  (L.) Portland 

Carr,  Albert  C East  Winthrop    Coburn,  Edwin Portland 

Crosby,  William  C.  (L.) Bangor 
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D. 
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It  is  a  goodly  eight  to  see 


AVhat  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  land  ! 

What  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree  ! 

What  goodly  prospects  o'er  the  hills  expand  ! 

The  vine  on  high,  the  apple  boughs  below, 

Mixed  in  one  happy  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow." 


INTEODUOTOET    l^OTE. 


In  presenting  to  the  members  and  correspondents  of  the  Maine 
State  Pomological  Society  the  third  annual  report  of  its  Transac- 
tions, I  with  sincere  pleasure  congratulate  them  on  the  continued 
prosperity  and  increasing  usefulness  of  the  Society,  as  shown  by 
the  character,  variety  and  scope  of  the  matter  therein  contained, 
all  of  which  has  been  presented  in  the  regular  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings instead  of  being  solicited  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the 
volume.  In  order  to  bring  the  work  as  nearly  as  possible  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Society's  means,  I  have  condensed  it 
into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  omitting  manj'  details  of  the 
routine  transactions  and  everything  which  seemed  not  to  be  of 
general  interest ;  also  omitting  the  Act  of  Incorporation  and  By- 
Laws,  which  have  heretofore  been  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  each 
volume.  For  the  same  reason  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr. 
Weston,  kindly  consented  to  strike  out  considerable  portions  of 
his  report,  giving  to  those  portions  which  remained  a  somewhat 
disproportionate  weight. 

For  other  and  quite  unavoidable  reasons  the  "  descriptive  list 
of  apples,"  w-hich  was  commenced  in  the  preceding  volume  and 
intended  to  be  completed  in  this,  is  omitted. 

The  discussions  at  the  Winter  Meeting  were  fully  and  faithfully 
reported  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Starrett,  an  accomplished  stenographer  and 
a  member  of  the  Society  ;  and  have  only  been  so  far  revised  as,  in 
my  judgment,  to  divest  them  of  the  irrelevant  and  redundant  matter 
which  always  finds  its  way  into  an  extemporaneous  discussion. 

I  wish  here  to  express  to  the  members  of  the  Society  as  well  as 
to  the  various  other  persons  with  whom  I  have  corresponded  or 
been  associated  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  my  high  appre- 
ciation of  their  uniform  courtesy  and  kind  consideration. 

GEO.  B.  SAWYER. 
WiscASSET,  March,  1876. 
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The  general  purposes  of  this  Society,  and  the  plan  and  methods 
of  its  operations,  so  far  as  they  have  been  determined  upon,  as 
well  as  the  history  of  its  inception  and  organization,  have  been 
fully  stated  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  its  transactions.  The 
constantly  increasing  amount  of  valuable  matter  in  the  form  of 
reports,  essays,  discussions  and  addresses,  which  give  to  these 
volumes  their  chief  value,  as  well  as  a  due  regard  for  economy  in 
publication,  require  me  to  condense  my  general  report  to  the 
smallest  possible  dimensions. 

The  annual  address  of  the  President,  (delivered  at  the  Winter 
Meeting,  and  published  in  subsequent  pages  of  this  report)  pre- 
sents a  general  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  year, 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  fruit  culture  in  the  State,  the 
principal  fruit  crops  grown,  the  success  attending  their  culture 
as  compared  with  previous  years,  and  the  obstacles  met  with, 
together  with  important  suggestions  for  future  operations  ;  and 
leaves  but  little  to  ^e  said  here  upon  these  specific  points. 

It  is  no  longer  a  debatable  question  whether  the  State  of  Maine 
needs  or  can  maintain  a  society  devoted  to  the  promotion  and 
encouragement  of  the  important  interest  of  fruit-culture,  and  the 
v.arious  arts  and  industries  which  naturally  associate  themselves 
with  it ;  but  among  the  numerous  organizations  devoted  to  agri- 
culture in  general  or  to  special  departments,  and  the  many  public 
charities  and  beneficient  enterprizes  of  the  day,  all  appealing  to 
the  people  of  the  State  for  recognition  and  support,  and  indicating 
a  substantial  progress  in  civilization,  and  with  all  of  which  this 
Society  is  in  sympathy,  its  efficient  maintenance  requires  great 
vigilance  and  circumspection,  and  calls  for  exertions  and  sacrifices 
which  are  sometimes  onerous  on  the  part  of  the  comparatively 
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small  number  of  individuals  who  are  willing  to  work  for  it.  The 
Society  is,  however,  gradually  drawing  into  its  membership  the 
most  skilful  fruit-growers  and  horticulturists  of  the  State,  and 
each  year  makes  valuable  accessions  to  its  working  force;  and 
the  p-roportion  of  life  members  among  them  indicates  a  perma- 
nent interest  in  its  objects  and  gives  assurance  of  its  stability. 
With  the  formation  of  a  better  acquaintance  among  the  members 
there  has  grown  up  a  spirit  of  good  fellowship,  which  has  pre- 
vented the  manifestation  of  undue  selfishness  and  added  zest  and 
pleasure  to  our  labors. 

The  system  adopted  by  this  Society,  of  reserving  all  fees  for 
life  membership  as  a  permanent  fund,  of  which  only  the  interest 
can  be  used  for  current  expenditure,  is  believed  to  be  correct  in 
principle  and  beneficial  in  operation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  will  ultimately  give  the  Society  a  larger  annual  income  than 
could  be  derived  from  exclusively  "annual  memberships;"  and  it 
obviates  the  objection  which  prudent  persons  generally  make  to 
life  memberships,  viz  :  that  the  money  paid  therefor  is  liable  to  bo 
used  for  current  expenditure,  and  the  Society  burdened  with  a 
non-productive  membership.  By  reference  to  the  By-Laws,  the 
financial  reports  and  the  list  of  members,  appended  to  this  and 
former  reports,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  wise  provision  has  been 
strictly  adhered  to  in  practice  and  guarded  with  all  possible  guar- 
antees for  the  future.  We  therefore  feel  fully  justified  in  the  frequent 
appeals  which  the  Society  has  made  and  still  makes  to  individuals 
to  become  Life  Members. 

The  efforts  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  have  been  di- 
rected to  carrying  out,  as  far  as  its  means  would  permit,  the  plans 
previously  determined  upon.  The  resnUs  of  these  efforts  cannot 
reasojiably  be  expected  to  appear  with  great  distinctness  at  this 
early  day  ;  yet  we  have  the  best  reason  to  believe  that  they  have 
already  proved  beneficial  in  stimulating  activity  of  thought  and 
disseminating  useful  information  by  means  of  our  publications,  meet- 
ings and  exhibitions.  This  will  necessarily  lead  to  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  careful  attention  to  all  the  details  of  the  business  of  fruit 
production.  These  results  are  already  foreshadowed  ;  and  to  lead 
in,  and  give  the  proper  direction  to  this  reformation  is  the  obvious 
mission  of  this  Society. 

Some  points,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  have  been  definitely 
settled  by  the  Society,  and  although  they  will  in  the  nature  of 
things,  still  continue  to  be  discussed  through  the  newspapers  and 
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elsewhere,  the  Society  will  rest  on  its  decisions  as  final.  Among 
these  are  the  adaptability  of  our  State  to  general  fruit  culture,  the 
home  production  of  our  fruit  ti-ees,  the  certainty  of  profitable 
results  from  high  cultivation,  the  feasibility  of  pear  culture  in  this 
State,*  etc.  Many  other  questions,  equally  important,  remain  to 
be  settled. 

The  catalogue  of  varieties  of  fruit  to  be  recommended  for  culti- 
vation received  careful  attention  at  the  Winter  Meeting,  and  is 
re-published  in  this  volume  with  such  modifications  as  were  there 
made.  It  is  still  open  for  correction,  and  cultivators  are  requested 
to  give  it  the  most  careful  scrutiny. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
that  the  exchange  of  publications  with  similar  societies  in  other 
States  has  been  carried  on  more  fully  than  in  previous  years,  and 
by  this  ineans  the  Society  is  enabled  to  present  to  the  public  in  a 
condensed  form  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  not  other- 
wise accessible.  These  publications  will  also,  with  such  other 
works  as  may  be  donated  or  purchased  for  the  purpose,  form  a 
valuable  library  for  the  use  of  the  members.  The  library  has  not 
yet  assumed  sufficient  proportions  to  justify  the  publication  of  a 
catalogue  or  the  adoption  of  regula'tions  for  its  use.  There  have 
been  added,  besides  the  volumes  mentioned  in  the  Corresponding 
Secretary's  report,  the  following  works  not  previously  acknowl- 
edged, viz  : 

"Selected  Fruits,  from  Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of 
America;  by  Charles  Downing."     Presented  by  the  author, 

"The  Scientific  and  Profitable  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees,  from 
the  French  of  M.  Du  Breuil ;  *  *  *  by  William  Wardle.  Pre- 
sented by  The  Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York. 

"Transactions  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,"  1852, 
1854,  1867,  1869,  1871  and  1873.     Presented  by  G.  B,  Sawyer. 

The  Society  is  still  in  want  of  standard  text  books  on  Pomology 
and  Horticulture. 

The  Third  Annual  Exhibition. 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Society  as  expressed  at  the 

Winter  Meeting  of  1874-5,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  inconveniences 

to  the  public  arising  from  the  holding,  of  the  exhibitions  of  two 

prominent  State  Societies   at,  or  nearly  at  the  same   time,   the 

*  See  report  of  Committee  on  this  subject  in  proceedings  of  the  Winter  Meeting. 
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Executive  Committee  accepted  the  invitation  extended  early  in  the 
Reason  by  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  to  i,he 
other  State  societies,  to  a  mutual  conference  on  the  subject.  This 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  a  consolidated  exhibition,  to 
be  held  at  Portland,  September  21st  to  24th  inclusive.  The  ar- 
rangement was  consummated  and  carried  out  to  our  entire  satis- 
faction. The  departments  of  Fruit,  Flowers,  Vegetables  and  Farm 
Crops  were  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Pomological 
Society.  The  Portland  Horticultural  Society  afterwards  became 
a  party  to  the  arrangement  and  contributed  largely  to  the,  success 
of  the  exhibition.  Some  inconvenience  was  experienced  from  the 
want  of  room  for  so  extensive  and  varied  an  exhibition  as  was 
thus  brought  together.  Nearly  every  part  of  the  spacious  City 
Building  was  occupied,  as  well  as  grounds  of  the  Presumpscot 
Park  Association  ;  and  yet  the  space  assigned  to  our  department 
proved  insufficient  to  allow  of  a  favorable  arrangement.  In  what 
is  hereafter  said  in  relation  to  the  exhibition  we  shall  be  un- 
derstood as  speaking  onl3'  of  the  departments  assigned  to  this 
Society. 

In  accordance  with  the  purposes  which  the  Society  has  kept  in 
view  from  the  outset,  of  making  each  exhibition  more  instructive 
than  the  preceding  one ;  of  inttoducing  each  year  new  and  valu- 
able features  suggested  by  its  experience,  and  of  offering  pre- 
miums sufficient  to  bring  out  the  best  possible  exhibition  of  the 
horticultural  products  of  the  State,  the  previous  premium  lists 
were  carefully  revised.  The  amount  offered  in  premiums  was 
$1,232.00,  of  which  $850  00  was  guaranteed  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  consolidation.  The  amount  of  premiums  and 
gratuities  awarded  was  $871.00,  exclusive  of  $35.00  in  special 
premiums  offered  and  paid  by  Mr.  James  Vick. 

The  following  schedule  exhibits  the  premiums  offered,  the  condi- 
tions affixed,  the  entries,  and  the  premiums  awarded. 

[Note. — The  names  of  persons  to  whom  premiums  were  awarded  are  given  first,  under 
each  epeciCcution,  with  the  amount  awarded,  and  afterwards  the  names  of  other  com- 
petitors for  the  same.  When  the  name  of  a  person  is  repeated  the  place  of  residence  is 
omitted.] 
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CLASS    I.— Apples. 
First  Division. 
[Committee. — A.  L.  Siaipsou,  Bangor;  E.  R.  Sweetser,  Cum- 
berland Centre.] 

Entries  for  all  premiums  in  this  division  were  required  to  consist 
of  five  specimens  each  of  at  least  twenty  named  varieties. 

Premium  No.  1.  For  the  best  general  collection  of  apples  from 
any  county  in  the  State,  (not  necessarily  grown  by  the  exhibitor.) 

Charles  S.  Pope,  Manchester,  first  premium,  $25;  S.  R.  Sweet- 
ser,  Cumberland  Centre,  second  premium,  $15.  Andrew  Curtis, 
Bowdoinham ;  J.  M.  Richardson,  Greene ;  Alfred  Smith,  Mon- 
mouth ;  S.  C.  Harlow,  Bangor. 

2.  For  the  best  general  collection  of  apples,  grown  by  the 
exhibitor,  in  Androscoggin  County.  J.  M.  Richardson,  Greene, 
$10. 

3.  For  the  same  in  Aroostook  County.     (No  entry). 

4.  For  the  same  in  Cumberland  County.  E.  C.  O'Brion,  Deer- 
ing,  $10  ;  Ivory  Jordan,  New  Gloucester;  Henry  M.  Chase,  North 
Yarmouth ;  William  F.  Fessenden,  Bridgton  ;  Milton  Dyer,  Cape 
Elizabeth. 

6.     For  the  same  in  Franklin  County.     (No  entry.) 
6.     For  the  same  in  Hancock  County.     (No  entry.) 
T.     For  the  same  in  Kennebec  County.     Joseph  Taylor,  Bel- 
grade, $10  ;  Alfred  Smith,  Charles  S.  Pope. 

8.  For  the  same  in  Knox  County.     (No  entry). 

9.  For  the  same  in  Lincoln  County.  Henry  Ligalls,  Wiscas- 
set,  $10. 

10.  For  the  same  in  Oxford  County.     (No  entry  ) 

11.  For  the  same  in  Penobscot  County.     S.  C.  Harlow,  $10, 

12.  For  the  same  in  Piscataquis  County.     (No  entry.) 

13.  For  the  same  in  Sagadahoc  County.  Minot  M.  Wilson, 
Bowdoinham,  $10. 

14.  For  the  same  in  Somerset  County.     (No  entry.) 

15.  For  the  same  in  Waldo  County.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard, 
Monroe,  $10. 

16.  For  the  same  in  Washington  County.     (No  entry.) 

17.  For  the  same  in  York  County.     John  Hanscom,  Saco,  $10. 

Second  Division. 

[Committee. — H.  J.  A.  Simmons,  Waldoboro' ;  Otis  L.  Carter, 
Etna;  Samuel  Rolfe,  Portland,] 

Entries  for  premium  Nos,  18  to  22  inclusive,  were  required  to 
consist  of  five  specimens  of  each  variety  exhibited,  and  any  per- 
son receiving  the  first  or  second  premium  for  the  best  general 
exhibition  of  apples  (No.  18)  was  thereby  debarred  from  taking 
any  premium  under  Nos.  19  and  20. 
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18.  For  the  best  general  exhibition  of  apples.  Joseph  Taylor, 
$20;  Alfred  Smith,  $15;  S.  C.  Harlow,  $10.  Ivory  Jordan,  E.  C. 
O'Brion,  J.  M.  Richardson,  Charles  S.  Pope. 

19.  For  the  best  twenty  named  varieties  of  apples.  J.  M. 
Richardson,  $15;  Charles  S.  Pope,  $12;  Otis  L.  Carter,  Etna,  $8. 
Joseph  Taylor,  Wm.  F.  Fessenden,  John  Ilancom,  Henry  Ingalls, 
Alfred  Smith;  J    L.  Davis,  New  Gloucester. 

20.  For  the  best  ten  named  varieties  of  apples,  Henry  M. 
Chase,  $10;  F.  M.  Woodward,  Winthrop,  $8  ;  Henry  Ino-alls,  $5. 
S.  D.  Pittee,  Cumberland  Centre;  Calvin  Spaulding,  Hallowell ; 
Seward  Dill,  Phillips;  Joseph  Taylor,  John  Hanscom,  C.  S.  Rob- 
bins,  Milton  Dyer,  J.  M.  Richardson ;  P.  Duffey,  gardener  to 
J.  B.  Brown,  Portland  ;  Alfred  Smith,  C.  S.  Pope. 

21.  For  the  best  five  named  varieties  fall  apples.  Joseph  Tay- 
lor, $8;  Henry  M.  Chase,  $5;  Otis  L.  Carter,  Etna,  $3.  Sewall 
Whitnei"^,  Cumberland  Centre;  Calvin Spaulding;  Charles  Sampson, 
New  Gloucester;  John  Hanscom,  C.  S.  Robbins,  J.  M.  Richardson, 
Alfred  Smith,  C.  S  Pope. 

22.  For  the  best  five  named  varieties  of  winter  apples.  C.  S. 
Pope,  $8;  Milton  Dyer,  Cape  Elizabeth,  $5;  S.  R  Sweetser,  $3. 
Henry  M.  Chase,  Charles  Sampson,  Joseph  Taylor,  John  Hanscom, 
C.  S.  Robbins,  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  J.  M.4 Richardson,  Alfred  Smith, 
Otis  L.  Carter. 

Enterics  for  premiums  Nos.  23  to  50  inclusive,  were  required  to 
consist  of  twelve  specimens  of  each  variety  exhibited. 

23.  For  the  best  sinj^le  variety  of  autumn  apples.  Joseph  Tay- 
lor, (Somerset,)  $3;  Otis  L.  Carter,  $2.  E.  C.  O'Brion,  L.J. 
Perkins,  Deering  ;  Calvin  Spaulding,  J.  J.  Gilbert,  East  Deering  ; 
John  Hanscom,  J.  M  Richardson,  Alfred  Smith,  (Porter,)  S.  0- 
Harlow,  (Gravenstein),  C.  S.  Pope,  (Dean). 

24.  For  the  best  single  variety  of  winter  apples.  Chas.  S  Pope, 
(King  of  Tompkins  Co.),  $3;  S.  C.  Harlow,  (Golden  Ball),  $2. 
E.  C.  O'Brion,  L.  J.  Perkins,  Joseph  Taylor,  (Northern  Spy),  John 
Hanscom,  (R.  \.  Greening),  J.  M.  Richardson,  Alfred  Smith, 
(Roxbur}'  Russet),  D.  L.  Blanchard,  Cumberland  Centre,  (Pomme 
Gris). 

25.  For  the  best  dish  of  American  Golden  Russets.  Otis  L. 
Carter,  $2.     Joseph  Taylor. 

26.  Baldwins.  Alfred  Smith,  $2.  H.  H.  Hay,  Portland  ;  Henry 
M.  Chase,  Sewall  Whitney;  Z.  Dunnels,  Newfield  ;  Joseph  Taylor, 
John  Hanscom,  C.  S.  Robbins,  F.  M.  Woodward,  Milton  Dyer,  J. 
M.  Richardson. 

27.  Dean  apples.    Charles  S.  Pope,  $2.     Joseph  Taylor. 

28.  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh.  Henry  Tilley,  Castle  Hill,  (Aroos- 
took Co.),  $2.  S.  R.  Sweetser,  Calvin  Spaulding,  John  Hanscom, 
S.  C.  Harlow. 

29.  Fall  Harvey.  F.  M.  Woodward,  $2.  J.  M.  Richardson, 
Alfred  Smith. 

30.  Gravenstein.  J.  M.  Richardson,  $2.  S.  R.  Sweetser,  J.J. 
Gilbert,  John  Hanscom,  C.  S.  Robbins,  F.  M.  Woodward. 
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31.  Hubbardston  Nonesuch.  Z.  Dunnels,  Newfield,  $2.  Henry 
M.  Chase,  Calvin  Spaulding,  Joseph  Taj-lor,  John  Hanscom,  C.  S. 
Robbins,  F.  M.  Woodward,  J.  M.  Richardson,  Alfred  Smith  ;  J.  F. 
McKanii,  New  Gloucester. 

32.  Ilurlbut.     (No  entry.) 

33.  Jewett's  Fine  Red.  Alfred  Smith,  $2.  Henry  M.  Chase, 
Z.  Dunnels,  Joseph  Taylor,  C.  S.  Robbins. 

34.  Kin g^  of  Tompkins  County.  Charles  S.  Pope,  $2.  Joseph 
Taylor,  J.  M.  Richardson,  D.  L.  Blanchard. 

35.  Minister.     Z   Dunnels,  $2. 

36.  Mother.  Charles  S.  Pope,  $2.  Henry  M.  Chase,  J.  M.  Rich- 
ardson, Otis  L.  Carter,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard. 

37.  Northern  Spy.  Joseph  Taylor,  $2.  S.  R.  Sweetser,  J.  J.  Gil- 
bert, C.  S.  Robbins,  Milton  Dyer,  J.  M.  Richardson,  Otis  L.  Carter. 

38.  Porter.  Joseph  Tay'lor.  $2.  J.  F.  McKann,  Henry  M. 
Chase,  Calvin  Spaulding,  C.  S.  Robbins,  Milton  Dyer,  J.  M.  Rich- 
ardson, Alfred  Smith,  D.  L.  Blanchard. 

39.  Red  Astrachan.    S.  R.  Sweetser,  $2.     S    G.  Harlow. 

40.  Rhode  Island  Greening-s.  Otis  L.  Carter,  $2.  H.  H.  Hay, 
Henry  M.  Chase,  S.  R.  Sweetser;  John  B.  Chase,  Knightville  ; 
Joseph  Taylor,  C.  S.  Robbins,  Milton  Dyer,  J.  M.  Richardson, 
Alfred  Smith. 

41.  Roxbury  Russets.  Alfred  Smith,  $2.  Z  Dunnels,  Joseph 
Taylor,  John  Hanscom,  C.  S.  Robbins,  J.  M,  Richardson,  Mrs.  A. 
B-  Strattard. 

42.  Sops  of  Wine.  (Bell's  Early.)  Alfred  Smith,  $2.  Henry 
M.  Chase,  Seward  Dill,  S.  C.  Harlow. 

43.  Somerset.     Joseph  Taylor,  $2. 

44.  Tallman's  Sweet.  Otis  L.  Carter,  $2.  C.  S.  Robbins,  Mil- 
ton Dyer,  J.  M.  Richardson,   Alfred  Smith,   D.  L.  Blanchard. 

45.  Williams'  Favorite.  S.  C.  Harlow,  $2.  D.  B.  Wilson, 
Joseph  Taylor,  J.  M.  Richardson,  Alfred  Smith,  C.  S.  Pope. 

46.  Winthrop  Greenings.  George  B.  Sawyer,  Wiscasset,  $2. 
Calvin  Spaulding,  J.  M.  Richardson,  Alfred  Smith. 

47.  Yellow  Bellfl,ower.  Milton  Dyer,  $2.  Z.  Dunnels,  Calvin 
Spaulding;  G.  W.  Rich,  Portland;  Joseph  Taylor,  John  Hanscom, 
J.  M.  Richardson,  Alfred  Smith,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard. 

'48.  Seedling  Apples.  Alfred  Smith,  (Smith's  Seedling),  $3. 
S.  R.  Sweetser,  M.  M.  Wilson,  Seward  Dill,  C.  S.  Robbins,  G.  B. 
Sawyer,  J.  M.  Richardson.  \ 

49.  Crab  Apples  (one  variety).  Frank  W.  Sparrow,  Deering, 
$1.00.  H.  H.  Hay,  S.  R.  Sweetser;  A.  E.  Bradford,  Turner; 
Joseph  Taylor,  G.  B.  Sawyer,  Alfred  Smith,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard, 
S.  C.  Harlow  ;  Henry  McLaughlin,  Bangor. 

50.  Collection  of  Crab  Apples.  A.  E.  Bradford,  Turner,  $3. 
G.  B.  Sawyer,  Alfred  Smith. 

Gratuities — To  John  Hanscom,  for  fine  exhibition,  $3;  Z.  Dun- 
nels, for  same,  $1  ;  Henry  M.  Chase,  single  variety,  $2;  J.  J. 
Gilbert,  Deering,  Mountain  Sweet,  $1. 

Special  Premium,  offered  by  Fred  Atwood,  Wiuterport,  Me. 

For  the  best  collection  of  apples,  of  not  less  than  six  varieties, 
twelve  specimens  each,  grown  by  the  exhibitor,  in  this  State.    An 
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Eagle  Pruning  Tool  (valued  at  $4).     Awarded  to  Joseph  Taylor ; 
Calvin  Spuulding,  Alfred  Smith. 

There  were  other  entries,  as  follows  : — Z.  Dunnels,  Cat  Heads 
and  N.  Y.  Greenings  ;  Chas.  F.  French,  Portland,  cluster  of  Crab 
apples  on  branch,  and  fifteen  varieties  apples,  for  exhibition  only  ; 
Dr.  Allen  of  VVaterville,  and  S.  L.  Goodale  of  Saco,  collections  of 
apples,  for  exhibition  only ;  G.  B.  Sawyer,  American  Golden 
Pippins. 

CLASS   2.— Pears 
[Committee. — B.  B   Farnsworth,  Portland  ;  S.  C.  Harlow,  Ban- 
gor;  Joseph  Taylor,  Belgrade.] 

Entries  for  premiums  Nos.  51  to  54,  inclusive,  were  required  to 
consist  of  five  specimens  of  each  variety  exhibited,  and  any  person 
receiving  the  first  or  second  premium  for  the  best  general  exhibi- 
tion of  Pears  (No.  51),  was  thereby  debarred  from  taking  any 
premium  under  Nos.  52  and  63. 

51.  For  the  best  general  exhibition  of  Pears.  Samuel  Rolfe, 
Portland,  $20;  T.  C.  Hersey,  Portland,  $15.  E.  C.  O'Brion, 
Joseph  Taylor,  Henry  Ingalls,  Alfred  Smith,  Henry  McLaughlin  ; 
Albert  Emerson,  Bangor. 

52.  For  the  best  twenty  named  varieties  of  pears.  George  W. 
Woodman,  Portland,  $15;  Henry  Ingalls,  $10. 

53.  For  the  best  ten  named  varieties  of  pears.  P.  Wade,  gar- 
dener to  H.  P.  Storer,  Portland,  $12;  Joseph  Taylor,  $8.  T.  C. 
Hersey,  Calvin  Spaulding,  Henry  Ingalls,  Alfred  Smith. 

54.  For  the  best  five  named  varieties  of  pears.  Sumner  C. 
Rand,  Portland,  $8  ;  S.  S.  Low,  Bangor,  $5.  T.  C.  Hersey  ;  Dr.  J. 
C.  Weston,  Bangor;  Calvin  Spaulding,  Joseph  Taylor;  P.  Duflfey, 
gardener  to  J  B.  Brown,  Portland  ;  Geo  B.  Sawyer,  Alfred  Smith. 

Entries  for  premiums  Nos.  55  to  84  inclusive,  were  required  to 
consist  of  twelve  specimens  of  each  variety  exhibited. 

55.  For  the  best  single  variety  of  fall  pears.  S.  C.  Harlow, 
Bangor,  $3;  T.  C.  Hersey,  $2.  E.  C.  O'Brion,  Calvin  Spaulding, 
Joseph  Taylor,  Alfred  Smith. 

56.  For  the  best  single  variety  of  winter  pears.  Samuel  Rolfe, 
$3;  Alfred  Smith,  $2;  Edward  Gould,  Portland;  Charles  Samp- 
sou,  New  Gloucester;  E.  C.  O'Brion,  Calvin  Spaulding,  Joseph 
Taylor. 

57.  For  the  best  dish  of  Andrews  pears.     (No  entry.) 

58.  Bartlett.  Sumner  C.  Rand,  $2.  Z  Dunnels;  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Cook,  Portland;  S.  S.  Low,  Alfred  Smith. 

59-63,  inclusive.  Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre  d'  Anjou,  Beurre 
Bosc,  Beurre  Hardy,  Beurre  Superfin.     (No  entries.) 

64      Beurre  Clairgeau.     Calvin  Spaulding,  $2. 
■  65.     Beurre  Diel.     (Not  awarded.)     S.  S.  Low,  Bangor. 

66.  Beurre  Bachelier.     (No  entry). 

67.  Clapp's  Favorite.  Samuel  Rolfe,  $2.  Z.  Dunnels,  L.  J. 
Perkins,  Milton  Higgius,  S.  S.  Low. 
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68.  Doyenne  Boussock.  L.  J.  Perkins,  Deering,  $2.  Geo. 
Vv'.  Woodman,  Calvin  Spaulding ;  Rufus  Prince,  Turner;  Henry 
McLaughlin. 

69.  Doyenne  Sieuelle.     Samuel  Rolfe,  $2. 

70.  Duchess  d'Angouleme.  Charles  Sampson,  $2.  S.  S. 
Low. 

71.  Flemish  Beauty.  Alfred  Smith,  $2.  Mrs.  Wm.  Moulton, 
Portland;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Littlefield,  Portland;  Z.  Dunnels,  Calvin 
Spaulding,  Joseph  Taylor,  S.  S.  Low,  Rufus  Prince. 

72.  Fulton.     Joseph  Taylor,  $2.     Calvin  Spaulding. 

73.  Glout  Morceau.     Joseph  Taylor,  $2.     Alfred  Smith. 

74.  Goodale.  Joseph  Taylor,  $2.  G.  W.  Woodman,  Calvin 
Spaulding. 

75.  Howell.     G.  W.  Woodman,  $2. 

76.  Kirtland.     G.  W.  Woodman,  $2. 

77.  Lawrence.  G.  W.  Woodman,  $2.  Joseph  Taylor,  G.  B. 
Sawyer. 

78.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey.  Alfred  Woodman,  Portland,  $2. 
G.  W,  Rich,  Sumner  C.  Rand,  Alfred  Smith. 

79.  Marie  Louise      Alfred  Smith,  2. 

80.  Seckel.  Samuel  Rolfe,  $2.  G.  W.  Woodman,  L.  J.  Per- 
kins, Calvin  Spaulding. 

81.  Sheldon.     Joseph  Taylor,  $2. 

82.  Urbaniste.     (No  entry). 

83.  Vicar  of  Winkfield.     Alfred  Smith,  $2.     G.  W.  Woodman. 

84.  Seedling  Pears.  (Not  awarded.)  Entries  by  Joseph  Tay- 
lor and  Henry  McLaughlin. 

Gratuity: — To  Henry  McLaughlin,  Bangor,  for  specimens  of 
Eastern  Belle  and  Indian  (^ueen,  $3. 

The  Committee  say  :  "  Many  dishes  of  fine  fruit  were  exhibited 
worthy  of  premiums,  but  which  are  excluded  under  the  rules,  for 
want  of  the  requisite  number  of  specimens.  Also  some  splendid 
dishes  not  entered  for  premiums,  by  Hon.  S.  L.  Goodale  of  Saco. 
Seedlings  were  also  exhibited  (one  variety,  '  Madam  Hemenway,' 
by  Henry  McLaughlin  of  Baugor,  and  two  varieties,  the  '  Saco,' 
and  the  '  Milliken,'  by  Hon.  S.  L.  Goodale  of  Saco),  but  being 
late  varieties,  their  qualities  could  not  be  tested." 

Mr.  Goodale  also  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  Parsonage,  Shel- 
don, Goodale,  Nickerson,  Indian  Queen,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Beurre 
Spence,  Howell  and  Fulton,  but  they  were  unfortunately  received 
too  late  fur  entry  on  the  Committees'  book. — Sec. 


CLASS    Z.— Grapes. 
[Committee.  —  Dr.   E.   Clark,   Portland;    A.   S.   Sawyer,   Cape 
Elizabeth  ;  Joseph  Taylor,  Belgrade.] 

85.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  foreign  grapes,  grown  with  fire 
heat.     (No  entry.) 

86.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  foreign  grapes,  grown  in  cold 
grapery.     T.  C.  Hersey,  Portland,  $10;  Patrick  Wade,  gardener 
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ton.   P.   Storer,  Portland,   $8;  Philip  II.   Brown,   Portland,   $5. 
Geo.  B.  Saw^'^er.  Wiscasset. 

87.  For  the  best  cluster  of  Black  Ilainburf^h.  T.  C.  ITersey, 
$2.     E.  C.  O'Brion,  P.  Wade,  G.  B    Sawyer,  P.  Duffey. 

88.  Wilmot's  Hamburgh.  P.  Duffey,  $2.  E.  C.  O'Brion,  T.  C. 
Hersey,  P.  Wade. 

89.  Victoria  Hamburgh.  T.  C.  Hersey,  $2.  E.  C.  O'Brion,  P. 
Wade. 

90.  White  Frontignan.     P.  Duffey,  $2. 

91.  Grizzly  Frontignan.     T.  C.  Hersey,  $2. 

92.  White  Muscat.  H.  P.  Storer/ $2.  P.  Wade,  G.  B. 
Sawyer. 

93.  White  Chasselas.     P.  H.  Brown,  $2.     G.  B.  Sawyer. 

94.  Lady  Downes.     (No  entry.) 

95.  Buckland  Sweetwater.     H.  P.  Storer,  $2.     P.  Wade. 

96.  Trentham  Black.     George  B.  Sawyer,  $2. 

97.  West's  St.  Peters.  P.  H.  Brown,"  $2.  T.  C.  Hersey,  P. 
Wade,  P.  Duffey. 

98.  White  Nice.    T.  0.  Hersey,  $2.     P.  Duffey. 

99.  Red  Chasselas.    G.  B.  Sawyer,  $2.     P.  Wade. 

100.  Chasselas  Masque.    (Not  awarded.)     G.  B.  Sawyer. 

101.  For  best  collection  of  grapes  grown  in  open  air.  (Noentry.) 

102.  "       ten  varieties      " 

103.  "       five 

104.  For  best  single  variety,  open  air.  (Not  awarded.)  Joseph 
Taylor. 

105.  For  the  best  six  bunches  Delaware.  Z.  Dunuels,  $1.  G. 
B.  Sawyer. 

106.  Concord.     Z.  Dunnels,  $1. 

107.  Hartford  Prolific.     Alfred  Woodman,  $1.     Z,  Dunnels. 

108.  Rebecca.     (Noentry.) 

109.  Allen's  Hybrid.     G.  B.  Sawyer,  $1. 

110-118  inclusive.  Adirondack,  Black  Hawk,  Creveling,  Mas- 
sasoit,  Wilder,  Lindley,  Agawam,  Merrimack,  and  Salem.  (No 
entries.) 

Gratuity,  to  George  B.  Sawyer,  for  fine  specimens  of  lona  and 
Diana,  grown  under  glass,  $2. 

The  Committee  say:  "The  season  has  been  exceptionally  un- 
favorable for  grape  culture  ;  mildew  and  cold  weather  have  nearly 
ruined  the  crop." 

"Your  Committee  would  further  say,  that  specimens  not  named 
in  catalogue  were  exhibited  by  Hon.  T.  C.  Hersey,  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties:  White  Hamburg,  Syrian  and  McReady's  Earl^'. 
Also  by  Patrick  Wade,  gardener  to  H  P.  Storer,  Esq.,  of  the 
Black  Prince,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Golden  Hamburg.  A 
very  excellent  specimen  of  White  Tokaj'  was  exhibited  by  Philip 
H.  Brown,  Esq.     All  of  them  deserve  honorable  mention." 
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CLASS   4. — Plums,  &c. 
[Committee. — Henry  Ingalls,  Wiscasset ;  W.  Gilbert,  Bath  ;  C. 
S.  Bobbins,  Winthrop  ] 

119.  For  the  best  general  exhibition  of  Plums,  not  less  than  six 
varieties.  S.  S.  Low,  Bangor,  $10  ;  H.  P.  Storer,  Portland,  $6  ; 
Elijah  Low,  Bangor,  $4.     Calvin  Spauldin^,  S.  C.  Harlow. 

120.  For  the  best  dish  of  plums,  of  a  single  variety.  S.  S.  Low, 
Bangor,  for  seedling  named  "  Coombs,"  $2.  G.  W .  Woodman, 
Calvin  Spaulding  ;  Milton  Higgins,  Portland  ;  Joseph  Taylor. 

121.  For  the  best  dish  of  Green  Gage.  (Not  awarded.)  D.  W". 
Naah,  Portland  ;  P.  Wade,  S.  S   Low. 

122.  Purple  Gage.     S.  S.  Low,  $1. 

123.  Red  Gage      S.  S.  Low,  $1. 

124.  Yellow  Gage.     Elijah'Low,  $1.     P.  Wade'. 

125.  Prince's  Imperial  Gage.  S.  S.  Low,  $1.  Edward  Gould, 
Portland. 

126.  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  H.  P.  Storer,  $1.  Edward  Gould, 
Milton  Higgins,  J.  R.  Thompson. 

127.  General  Hand.     (No  entry.) 

128.  Lawrence.     Elijah  Low,  $1. 

129.  McLaughlin.     S.  C.  Harlow,  $1.     P.  Wade. 

130.  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay.     (No  entry.) 

131.  Lombard.  S.  C.  Harlow,  $1.  P.  Wade,  Milton  Higgins, 
J.  R.  Thompson. 

132.  Columbia.    S.  S.  Low,  $1.     P.  Wade. 

133.  Magnum  Bonum,     (Not  awarded.)     D.  W.  Nash. 

134.  Washington.     S.  C.  Harlow,  $1 .     S.  S.  Low. 

135.  Jefferson.     Elijah  Low,  $1.     P.  Wade. 

136.  Penobscot.     (No  entry.) 

137.  Smith's  Orleans.     (No  entry.) 

138.  For  the  best  dish  of  Peaches.  Wm.  A.  Taylor,  Portland, 
$3.  Henry  M.  Chase,  North  Yarmouth ;  H.  Merrill,  Portland  ; 
Mrs.  Jane  Cammett,  Portland,  all  deserve  honorable  mention,    , 

139.  For  the  best  dish  of  Apricots.     (No  entry.) 

140.  "  "         "     Nectarines.  " 

141.  "  "         "     Quinces. 

142.  For  the  best  ornamental  dish  of  fruit.  Joseph  Taylor,  $3  ; 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  $2. 

143.  For  the  best  peck  of  cultivated  Cranberries,  (with  state- 
ment). Seward  Dill,  Phillips,  $3  ;  Otis  L.  Carter,  Etna,  $2  ;  C.  S. 
Robbing,  Winthrop,  gratuity,  $2.     Milton  Dyer. 

144.  For  the  best  Orange  Tree  in  fruit.     (No  entry.) 

145.  "  "     Lemon      "         " 

146.  "  "     Fig 

14?.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  canned  fruits,  not  less  than  five 
varieties,  of  domestic  manufacture.  Mrs.  G.  B.  Sawyer,  Wiscas- 
set, $3. 

148.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  fruit  jellies,  not  less  than  five 
varieties,  of  domestic  manufacture.     (No  entrj'.) 
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149.  For  tlie  best  exhibition  of  dried  fruits,  domestic  manufac- 
ture. Joseph  Taylor,  $8.  (Other  exhibitions  were  made,  but  en- 
tered too  late  to  compete  for  premium.) 

150.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  Pickles,  domestic  manufacture. 
(No  entry.) 

151.  For  the  best  oil  painting  of  fruits  and  flowers.  (No  entry.) 

152.  Best  drawing,  or  other  picture,  of  same.     (No  entry.') 
Gratuities,  to  Mrs.  G.  B.  Sawyer  for  tomato  ketchup,  $1  ;  Ilenry 

M.  Chase  for  black  damson  plums,  $1. 

The  Committee  say  :  "  Calvin  Spaulding,  Milton  Higgins,  J.  R. 
Thoujpson,  D.  W.  Nash  and  Edward  Gould,  each  exhibited  some 
fine  plums,  but  for  want  of  correct  names,  of  sufficient  numbers, 
or  other  causes,  were  not  entitled  to  premiums.      *       *       * 

The  difference  between  the  cranberries  of  Otis  L.  Carter  and  C. 
S.  Robbins  was  so  slight  that  tlie  Committee  could  hardly  decide 
which  was  entitled  to  the  second  premium.  A  majority  of  the 
Committee,  (Mr.  Robbins  taking  no  part  in  the  decision),  awarded 
the  premium  to  Mr.  Carter,  and  reconiraend  a  gratuity  to  Mr.  Rob- 
bins of  $2.00.     Milton  Dyer  also  exhibited  fine  cranberries." 


CLASS    b.— Flowers. 

First  Division. 

[Committee.— J.    E     Gilman,    Portland;     Mrs.  P.  De  Rocber, 

Waterville  ;  Edward  A.  Noyes,  Portland.] 

15.3.  For  the  best  display  of  cut  flowers,  filling  not  less  than 
100  vials.  B.  B.  Fanisworth,  Portland,  $10;  Mrs.  Andrew  S. 
Sawyer,  Cape  Elizabeth,  $8  ;  Albert  Dirwanger,  Portland,  $6  ; 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  Monroe,  $4.     Moses  Crafts,  Auburn. 

154.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  roses,  not  less  than  five  varieties. 
William  Morton  &  Son,  Allen's  Corner,  $5  ;  James  Vickery,  Port- 
land, $3. 

155.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  dahlias,  not  less  than  ten  varie- 
ties. Albert  Dirwanger,  $3  ;  B.  B.  Farnsworth,  $2.  Mrs.  Chas. 
Stanley,  Winthrop. 

156.  Pinks.  B.  B.  Farnsworth,  |3 ;  Albert  Dirwanger,  $2. 
Moses  Cralts,  James  Vickery. 

167.  Japan  Lilies.  \Vm.  Morton  &  Son,  $5.  James  Vickery, 
Joseph  A.  Dirwanger,  Portland. 

158.  Asters,  not  less  than  ten  varieties.  B  B.  Farnsworth,  $3  ; 
Joseph  A.  Dirwanger,  $2.  Mrs.  Charles  Stanley,  Moses  Crafts, 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard;  Miss  L.  M.  Pope,  Manchester;  Albert  Dir- 
wanger. 

159.  Pansies.  Mrs.  Charles  Stanley,  $2;  Moses  Crafts,  $1. 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Sawyer,  Albert  Dirwanger. 

160.  Zinias.  B.  B.  Farnsworth,  $2  ;  Moses  Crafts,  $1.  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Sawyer. 

161.  Phlox  Drummondii.  Miss  L.  M.  Pope,  $2 ;  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Strattard,  $1.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Knight,  Deering ;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Sawyer, 
Albert  Dirwanger,  Joseph  A.  Dirwanger. 
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162.  Stocks.  B.  B.  Farnsworth,  $2;  Mrs.  Charles  Stanley, 
$1.     Mrs.  A.  S,  Sawyer,  Albert  Dirwanger. 

163.  Balsams.  (Not  awarded.)  Moses  Crafts,  Albert  Dir- 
wanger. 

164.  Crysanthejnums.     (No  entry.) 

165.  Petunias.     Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  $2.     Moses  Crafts. 

166.  Gladiolus.     Wm.  Morton  &  Son,  $3. 

167.  Tuberose.     (Not  awarded.)     Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard. 

168.  Verbenas.     Albert  Dirwanger,  $3. 

169.  Geraniums.     James  Vickery,  $3. 

170.  Ferns.     James  Vickery,  $2. 

171.  For  the  best  dish  of  Verbenas.     (No  entry.) 

172.  For  the  best  dish  of  Pansies.  Mrs.  A.  S.  Sawyer,  $2. 
Albert  Dirwanger,  favorable  mention  ;  Mrs.  Chas.  Stanley,  Moses 
Crafts,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Knight,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard. 

Gratuity: — To  Joseph  A.  Dirwanger,  for  fine  exhibition  of 
ferns,  $5. 

William  Chipman,  Portland,  entered  Jerusalem  Cherry  Tree,  for 
exhibition  only. 

Second  Division. 
[Committee. — Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Tilton,  Chelsea;  Isaac  N.  Marshall, 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  ;  Mrs.  Andrew  S.  Sawyer,  Cape  Elizabeth.] 

173.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  green  house  plants.  Joseph 
A.  Dirwanger,  $10  ;  James  Vickery,  $8  ;  Albert  Dirwanger,  $5. 

174.  For  the  best  pair  of  parlor  bouquets.  Joseph  A.  Dirwan- 
ger, $5;  James  Vickery,  $3.     Mrs.  C.  L.  Knight. 

175.  For  the  best  pair  of  wall  bouquets.  (Not  awarded.) 
Miss  Mattie  Colcord,  Portland  ;  Mrs.  Albert  Hussey,  Deering. 

176.  For  the  best  pair  of  hand  bouquets.  Joseph  A.  Dirwan- 
ger, $3  ;  James  Vickery,  $2. 

177.  For  the  best  single  bouquet.  Albert  Dirwanger,  $2; 
Mrs.  Chas.  Stanley,  $1.     Moses  Crafts,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Sawyer. 

178.  For  the  best  bouquet  of  Asters.  Miss  L.  M.  Pope,  $2; 
Mrs.  Charles  Stanley,  $1.     Moses  Crafts,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Knight. 

179.  For  the  best  bouquet  of  Dahlias.  (Not  awarded.)  Mrs. 
Charles  Stanley. 

180.  For  the  best  floral  design.  Mrs.  Charles  Stanley,  $8; 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Farnsworth,  $5. 

181.  For  the  best  floral  wreath.  Albert  Dirwanger,  $3  ;  Mrs. 
G.  B.  Sawyer,  $2.     Mrs.  Charles  Stanley. 

182.  For  the  best  floral  dinner  table  decoration.  (Not  awarded.) 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Knight,  Deering. 

183.  For  the  best  basket  of  wild  flowers.  Mrs.  Chas.  Stanley, 
$2.     Miss  Mattie  Colcord. 

184.  For  the  best  collection  of  flower  seeds.  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Strattard,  $3. 

185.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  pot  plants.  Albert  Dirwanger, 
$8;  James  Vickery,  $6;  Joseph  A.  Dirwanger,  $4. 

186.  For  the  best  single  pot  plant.  James  Vickery,  (Cam- 
panula) $2.     Miss  L.  M.  Pope,  (Fuchsia)  $1.     Miss  Nettie  Nor- 
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cross,  Deering;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Waterhouse,  Portland;  George  H. 
Cook,  Portland;  Miss  Susan  M.  Lowe,  Portland;  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Crosby,  Portland  ;  T.  C.  Horsey. 

187.  For  the  best  hanging  basket.  James  Vickery,  $3  ;  Albert 
Dirwanger,  $2;  same,  $1. 

188.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  shrubs  in  pots,  in  flower. 
James  Vickery,  $3  ;  Joseph  A.  Dirwanger,  $2.  Marietta  C.  Web- 
ber, Portland. 

189.  For  the*  best  exhibition  of  dried  grasses.  Wm.  Morton 
&  Son,  S2  ;  JSIrs.  Chas.  Stanley,  $1-.  Miss  Mattie  Colcord  ;  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Wells,  Kennebunkport ;   xMrs.  A.  B.  Strattard. 

190.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  everlasting  flowers.  William 
Morton  &  Son,  $2  ;  B.  B.  Farnsworth,  $1.  Mrs.  Chas.  Stanley, 
Moses  Crafts;  Miss  Ella  S.  Pearson,  Vassalboro' ;  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Strattard. 

191.  For  the  best  Wardian  Case.  Eldridge  L.  Cobb,  East 
Deering,  $5. 

192.  For  the  best  Aquarium,  with  plants.  Henry  H.  Coe, 
Portland,  $5  ;  same,  $3. 

193.  For  the  best  rustic  stand,  not  less  than  three  feet  in 
height,  filled  with  choice  plants.     James  Vickery,  $3. 

194.  For  the  best  rustic  chair  (home  made.)  Joseph  Taylor, 
$2  ;  same,  $1. 

Special  premiums,  offered  by  James  Vick,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  amateurs  only. 

For  the  best  collection  of  cut  flowers.  B.  B.  Farnsworth,  $20  ; 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Sawyer,  $10  ;  Moses  Crafts,  $5. 

A  very  elaborate  collection  of  everlasting  flowers  and  dried 
grasses  (dyed  and  uiidved)  for  exhibition  and  sale,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  G.  C.  Uosley  of  Weston,  Vt. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  CROPS. 

195.  For  the  best  and  most  varied  collection  of  farm  products, 
grown  by  exhibitor.     (No  entry.) 

196.  For  the  best  exhibition  and  greatest  variety  of  potatoes, 
grown  and  exhibited  by  one  person,  not  less  than  one-half  bushel. 
Milton  Dyer,  Cape  Elizabeth,  $6 ;  M.  VV.  Richardson,  Stevens' 
Plains,  §4. 

197.  For  the  best  exhibition  and  greatest  variety  of  vegetables. 
Andre-w  S.  Sawyer,  Cape  Eh'zabeth,  $8;  Moses  Crafts,  $5.  M. 
W.  Richardson,  T.  C.  Hersey,  Philip  H.  Brown. 

198.  For  the  best  specimen  of  seed  corn.     (No  entry.) 

199.  For  the  best  bushel  of  wheat.  A.  S.  Garland,  Carmel, 
(Lost  Nation)  $2. 

200.  For  the  best  bushel  of  buckwheat      (No  entry.) 

201 .  For  the  best  bushel  of  rye.     (No  entry.) 

202.  For  the  best  bushel  of  beans,  new.  A.  S.  Garland,  $3  ; 
Joseph  Bachelder,  Yarmouth,  $2.     Moses  Crafts. 
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203-207.  Peas,  Red  Clover  seed,  Timothy  seed,  Red-top  seed, 
and  Alsike  Clover  seed.     (No  entries.) 

208.  For  the  best  collection  of  garden  seeds.  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Sirattard,  $3.   ' 

209.  For  the  best  ten  blood  beets.  J.  W.  Merrill,  Portland, 
(City  Farm)  $2.     Moses  Crafts,  Philip  H.  Brown. 

210.  For  the  best  pumpkins.  Moses  Crafts,  $1.  J.  J.  Gil- 
bert, Deering-. 

211.  Cauliflowers      (No  entry.) 

212.  For  the  best  Cabbages.  Andrew  S.  Sawyer,  (three  vari- 
eties) $2;  T.  C.  Hersey,  $1. 

213.  For  the  best  Turnip  Beets.  Moses  Crafts,  $2.  S.  M. 
Rideout,  Cumberland  Center;  C.  B.  Lakin,  Augusta;  T.  C.  Her- 
sey, Andrew  S.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard. 

214.  For  the  best  cari-ots.  Moses  Crafts,  (three  varieties)  $2; 
J.  W,  Merrill,  $1.  T.  C.  Hersey,  Andrew  S.  Sawyer;  J.  B. 
Brown,  Portland  ;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  P.  H.  Brown. 

215.  P'or  the  best  Parsnips.  Moses  Crafts,  $2;  A.  S.  Sawyer, 
$1.     T.  C.  Hersey,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  Philip  H.  Brown. 

216.  For  the  best  Ruta  Bagas.  J.  W.  Merrill,  $2;  C.  P. 
Mattocks,  Portland,  $1  ;   Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard. 

217.  For  the  best  Sugar  Beets.     Moses  Crafts,  $2. 

218.  For  the  best  English  or  strap-leaved  Turnips.  T.  C.  Her- 
sey, $1. 

219.  For  the  best  Lane's  Improved  Sugar  Beets.  M.  W.  Rich- 
ardson, $2;    Moses  Crafts,  $1.     Kendall  &  Whitney,  Portland. 

220.  For  the  best  Celery.  John  B.  Brown,  $1.  T.  C.  Hersey, 
A.  S.  Sawyer,  P.  H.  Brown.  M.  Crafts. 

221.  For  the  best  Peppers.     P.  H.  Brown,  $1.      J.  B.  Brown. 

222.  For  the  best  half  bushel  of  Onions.  J.  W.  Merrill,  $3  ; 
A.  S.  Sawyer,  $2.     Geo  M.  Stevens,  Stevens'  Plains. 

223.  For  the  best  Tomatoes.  Moses  Crafts,  $1.  S.  R.  Sweet- 
ser,  A.  8.  Sawyer  (four  varieties),  P.  H.  Brown. 

224.  For  the  best  Marrow  Squash.  C  B.  Lakin,  $2;  J,  W. 
Merrill,  $1.  M.  Crafts,  T.  C.  Hersey,  A.  S.  Sawyer;  William  T. 
Rolfe,  Portland. 

225  For  the  best  Hubbard  Squash.  M.  W.  Richardson,  $2  ; 
T.  C.  Hersey,  $1.  M.  Crafts,  Wra.  T.  Rolfe,  J.  W.  Merrill,  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Strattard. 

226.  For  the  largest  squash.  Moses  Crafts,  $2.  George  A. 
Bailey,  West  Gray.  ' 

227.  For  the  best  Turban  squashes.  C.  B.  Lakin,  $2  ;  Elder 
M  Jordan,  $1  ;  S.  R.  Sweetser,  gratuity,  $2.  M.  Crafts,  A.  S. 
Sawyer. 

228.  For  the  best  Marblehead  squashes.     (No  entry.) 

229.  For  the  largest  pumpkin.     M.  Crafts,  $1. 

230.  For  the  best  watermelons.     M.  Crafts,  $1. 

231.  For  tlie  best  Citron  melons.     (No  entry.) 

232.  For  the  best  sweet  corn.  M.  Crafts,  $2  ;  Wm.  T.  Rolfe, 
$1.     T.  C.  Hersey,  A.  S.  Sawyer. 

233.  For  the  best  single  variety  of  potatoes.  A.  S.  Sawyer, 
(Early  Rose),  $1.     M.  W.  Richardson,  (Early  Rose  and  Brownell's 
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Beauty),  C.  B.  Lakin  (Garnet  Chili),  Wm.  T.  Rolfe  (Garnet  Chili), 
P.  II.  Brown  (EarlyHose  and  another  variety),  Moses  11.  Hussey, 
North  Berwick,  (Snow-flake). 

Gratuity,  to  A.  S.  Sweetser,  for  Butman  squash,  $2. 

Other  entries,  of  articles  not  embraced  in  the  premium  list,  were 
made  as  follows  :  Kendall  &  Whitney,  Allen's  beets  ;  A.  S.  Saw- 
yer, Egyptian  beets,  onion  sets  ;  William  T.  Rolfe,  beets;  J.  W. 
Merrill,  mangolds  ;  J.  B.  Brown,  London  flag  leeks,  green  curled 
Endive  ;  P.  11.  Brown,  salsify,  mangolds,  egg  plants  ;  William  L. 
Pool,  Cavendish  Tobacco  plant. 

Statements  by  Exhibitors  of  Cranberries. 

I.  By  Seward  Dill,  Phillips.  "  These  cranberries  were  grown 
on  a  muck  bog — the  turf  taken  off  and  a  light  coat  of  sand  spread 
on  the  muck  ;  then  trenches  made,  three  inches  deep,  two  and  a 
half  feet  apart.  The  vines  were  placed  along  the  trenches  und 
set  by  hand  ;  after  this  another  light  coat  of  sand  spread.  Varie- 
ties, '  Bugle'  and  '  Bell.'  Vines  obtained  from  Hancock  county, 
this  State,  and  from  Minnesota." 

II.  By  Otis  L.  Carter,  Etna.  "  The  land  was  cleared  of  timber, 
then  ditched, — the  vines  set  out  and  the  land  sanded  four  inches 
deep.     Flowed  in  winter." 

III.  By  C.  S.  RoBBiNS,  Winthrop.  "The  cranberries  that  I 
exhibit  were  grown  on  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  bog  or  muck  soil, 
prepared  six  years  ago,  by  draining  and  removing  turf,  and  plant- 
ing the  vines  in  rows  three  feet  apart.  After  cultivating  two 
years,  water  was  made  to  stand  on  the  plat  by  closing  the  drain 
in  the  fall  and  opening  it  in  spring.  In  a  portion  of  the  plat  the 
vines  have  subdued  the  grass  and  are  loaded  with  fruit,  but  where 
the  water  has  stood  deepest  in  winter,  a  coarse,  rank  grass  has 
subdued  the  vines.  The  water  is  supplied  by  rains  by  means  of 
surface  drainage, — no  brook  or  spring  in  the  lot.  This  is  the  first 
year  that  my  crop  can  be  reckoned  by  bushels,  with  the  promise  of 
yearly  increase." 

IV.  By  Milton  Dyer,  Cape  Elizabeth,  "  The  land  is  a  natural 
basin  on  a  high  ridge,  which  is  filled  with  water  in  the  fall  and 
spring.  In  most  seasons  it  would  be  dry  enough  for  corn  after 
the  25th  of  May.  The  land  was  ploughed  in  September,  about 
twelve  years  ago,  harrowed,  and  vines  set  out,  three  feet  by  two 
feet,  with  a  small  quantity  of  earth  attached  to  the  roots.  On  a 
part  of  this  the  vines  are  a  complete  mass,  ten  inches  thick.  Shall 
have  to  clear  them  out.  The  rest  have  done  quite  well  in  favorable 
years."  i 
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Public  Meetings 
were  held  on  each  evening  of  the  exhibition  except  the  last.  That 
of  Wednesday  evening  was  conducted  by  the  Pomological  Society, 
but  the  attendance  was  meagre.  An  able  and  interesting  address 
was  delivered  by  Hon.  Geo.  T.  Davis  of  Portland, — abounding  in 
anecdotes  and  illustrations,  and  to  which  no  report  can  do  justice, 
hence  none  is  attempted.  Remarks  of  a  practical  character  were 
made  by  Joseph  Taylor  of  Belgrade,  and  Hon.  G.  W.  Woodmai 
of  Portland,  also  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  the  latter  giving 
a  brief  account  of  the  session  of  the  American  Pomological  Society 
at  Chicago. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  transaction  of  busi 
ness,  was  held  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Sept.  23d,  and  was  well 
attended.     Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  (as  else- 
where named),  and  the  affairs  and  prospects  of  the  Society  fully 
discussed.     Other  business  was  postponed  to  the  Winter  Meeting. 

On  Tuesday  evening  an  address  was  delivered  before  the  asso- 
ciated societies,  of  special  interest  to  horticulturists,  and  which  is 
herewith  presented  in  full. 

Destructive  Insects  —  their  Habits  and  the  Means  of  Preventing 
THEIR  Depredations. 

A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  several  State  societies  at  the 
joint  exhibition  in  Portland,  September  21,  1875, 

BY   PHOF.  C.  H.  FERNALD,  OF   THE   STATE   AGRICULTnUAL   COLLEGE,  ORONO. 

Mr.  President: — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  best  occupy 
your  time  for  awhile  this  evening,  by  describing  the  life  history  of 
seme  of  our  more  common  and  destructive  insects,  and  giving 
what  at  the  present  time,  seem  to  be  the  best  methods  of  destroy- 
ing, or  holding  them  in  check.  Among  the  most  common  of  our 
injurious  insects  is  the  apple-tree  or  tent-caterpillar,  ( Glisiocampa 
Americana,  Harris).  The  eggs  of  the  moth  are  laid  in  July  or 
August,  in  oval  rings  around  the  smaller  twigs.  These  rings  or 
bands  contain  about  three  hundred  eggs,  which  are  covered  with 
a  thick  coating  of  glutinous  matter,  which  probably  serves  as  a 
protection  against  the  cold  weather.  The  eggs  remain  in  this 
condition  all  winter,  and  hatch  out  in  the  spring  about  the  time 
the  buds  of  the  tree  begin  to  burst  and  the  leaves  to  grow.  They 
usually  hatch  in  wet  or  moist  weather,  as  the  moisture  softens  the 
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glutinous  covering  which  the  young  feed  upon  till  they  gain  suffi- 
cient strength  to  make  a  move,  when  they  crawl  down  the  branch, 
spinning  a  fine  silken  thread  from  the  spinneret  in  the  mouth. 
Having  arrived  at  a  fork  of  a  limb  they  stop,  and  erect  a  kind  of 
tent  for  their  future  residence,  by  crawling  around  the  spot  and 
spinning  their  threads  in  every  direction. 

As  the  caterpillars  grow  larger  the  original  tent  becomes  too 
small  for  them  all,  and  large  numbers  of  them,  as  they  return  from 
their  foraging  expeditions,  rest  side  by  side  upon  the  outside  of 
the  tent  and  completely  cover  it  over,  while  others  coming  in 
wander  about  and  over  the  sleeping  ones,  looking  for  some  place 
of  repose,  still  spinning  their  silken  threads,  till  at  last  a  complete 
scaffolding  is  formed  above  those  first  in,  and  in  this  way  another 
story  is  added  to  the  tent. 

In  all  cases  where  I  have  raised  tent  caterpillars  in  confinement, 
they  have  taken  two  meals  a  day,  provided  the  weather  was  clear 
and  warm,  one  about  the  niiddle  of  the  forenoon  the  other  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Some,  however,  have  stated  that 
they  take  a  third  meal  sometime  in  the  night,  but  I  think  this 
rather  doubtful.  From  the  observations  of  others,  and  from  my 
own  experiments,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  each  caterpillar  will 
consume  on  an  average  about  two  apple  leaves  a  day,  and  as  each 
nest  contains  about  three  hundred  caterpillars,  there  would  be  six 
hundred  leaves  destroyed  each  day  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  single 
tent,  a  drain  which  no  tree  can  sustain  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time  without  great  injury  ;  and  when  there  are  several  tents 
upon  the  same  tree  the  injury  is  so  much  the  more  increased. 
After  the  caterpillars  have  attained  their  full  growth,  they  lose 
their  social  habits,  and  wander  off  to  find  suitable  places  in  which 
to  spin  up  their  cocoons,  which  are  oblong-oval  in  form,  and  of  a 
light  yellowish  white  color,  and  attached  horizontally  to  the  under 
side  of  fence  rails,  or  other  protected  places.  They  remain  in 
these  cocoons  about  three  weeks,  after  which  the  perfect  insects 
come  out,  the  sexes  pair,  and  the  females  lay  their  eggs  upon  the 
twigs  of  the  trees,  when  the  work  of  that  generation  is  done,  and 
the  moths  very  soon  die. 

There  are  three  measures  which  I  can  confidently  recommend 
whereby  these  insects  may  be  held  in  check,  and  the  trees  saved 
from  ruin  :  1.  Burn  all  the  cocoons  which  may  be  found,  except 
such  as  contain  other  insects  as  parasites.  Preserve  these  care- 
fully, and  allow  the  parasites  to  mature  and  escape  that  they  may 
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aid  in  the  work  of  destniction.  2.  Search  the  trees  carefully 
during  the  season  when  they  are  bare,  for  the  clusters  of  eggs, 
and  when  found  cut  them  off  and  burn  them.  Do  not  be  satisfied 
with  anything  short  of  burning.  3.  As  soon  as  any  tents  are 
observed  in  the  orchard  they  should  be  destroyed,  which  may  be 
readily  and  effectually  done  by  ascending  the  trees,  and  with  the 
band  protected  by  a  mitten  or  glove  seize  the  tent  and  crush  it 
with  its  entire  contents.  This  may  seem  rather  undesirable  work, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  one  feels  better  after  it  is  done 
than  while  doing  it,  yet  this  is  an  effectual  mode.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  since  the  caterpillars  are  quite  regular  in 
taking  their  meals  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon, 
their  tents  should  be  destroyed  only  in  the  morning  or  evening,  or 
possibly  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  caterpillars  are  all  in 
the  tent,  though  if  my  experiments  upon  them  in  confinement  are 
to  be  trusted,  I  cannot  recommend  the  middle  of  the  day  as  there 
may  be  many  stragglers  away  from  the  tent  if  the  weather  is  warm 
and  clear.  Every  tent,  wherever  found,  whether  on  orchard  or 
forest  trees,  should  be  destroyed.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  insect  is  a  native  American,  and  before  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  apple  it  probably  fed,  as  it  frequently  does  now,  upon 
the  wild  black  cherry  {Primus  Serotina,  Ehr.^,  which  it  is  said  to 
prefer,  also  on  the  wild  red  cherry  ( Prunus  Pennsylvanica,  L.),  the 
choke-cherry  (Prunus  Virginiana,  h.),  the  shadbush  ( Amelanchier 
Canadensis,  T.  and  G.),  and  doubtless  upon  other  species  of  the 
same  family,  but  I  have  observed  them  upon  the  above  named, 
species  in  the  forest. 

The  next  insect  to  which  I  call  your  attention  is  the  Forest  tent 
caterpillar  ( Clisiocampa  sylvaiica,  Harris^.  This  insect  which  has 
been  so  destructive  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  not  only  to  fruit 
trees,  but  al«o  to  many  trees  of  the  forest  during  the  past  two 
years,  is  very  closely  related  to  the  common  tent  caterpillar  which. 
I  have  just  described,  differing  from  it  only  in  species.  Yonr 
President  sent  me  specimens  of  this  caterpillar  last  summer, 
which  fed  awhile  in  confinement,  and  finally  spun  their  cocoons 
and  went  into  the  pupa  state,  some  of  them  during  the  last  days 
in  June  and  the  first  of  July,  the  last  of  the  lot  on  the  4th  of 
July ;  and  as  I  have  raised  these  insects  each  year  ior  several 
years,  and  they  have  invariably  gone  into  the  pupa  state  at  about 
that  time,  we  may  conclude  without  much  doubt  that  in  this  State 
they  stop  feeding  and  go  into  the  pupa  state  during  the  last  of 
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June  and  the  first  of  July.  These  insects  remain  in  this  state 
about  fifteen  days,  when  the  perfect  insect  or  moth  comes  out,  the 
sexes  pair,  atid  the  females  lay  their  eggs,  about  400  in  number, 
in  bolts  around  the  twigs  of  the  trees,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
common  tent  caterpillar.  The  egg  masses  may  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  common  tent  caterpillar  by  their  forming  a  com- 
plete cylinder  around  the  twig,  and  holding  its  full  size  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  appearing,  as  Riley  says,  of  a  uniform  diameter 
and  docked  off  squarely  at  each  end,  while  the  egg  masses  of  the 
other  are  oval  rings  rounded  at  each  end.  The  eggs  remain  on  the 
twigs  during  the  fall  and  winter,  and  hatch  out  from  the  first  to 
the  middle  of  May,  when  the  young  larvae  go  on  their  foraging 
expeditions  up  to  the  time  when  they  are  fully  grown,  when  they 
wander  off  iti  every  direction  seeking  some  place  of  concealment, 
where  they  spin  their  cocoons,  which  differ  somewhat  from  those 
of  the  common  tent  caterpillars,  in  having  a  loose  silken  covering 
outside  of  the  oval  cocoon.  They  do  not  always  form  this  outside 
loose  covering,  in  which  case  thej'  very  closely  resemble  the 
cocoons  of  the  common  tent  caterpillar.  I  can  find  no  evidence 
that  there  is  more  than  one  brood  of  these  insects  in  a  year,  but 
every  proof  that  they  are  one  brooded.  I  have  been  collecting  night 
fl^'ing  moths  for  some  time,  both  at  light  and  at  sugar,  and  those 
insects  which  are  known  to  be  one,  two  or  several  brooded,  appear 
and  have  been  captured  at  one,  or  at  several  times  during  the  sea- 
€on,  according  as  there  is  one  or  more  broods,  but  I  have  never 
■  captured  the  moth  of  a  forest  tent  caterpillar  except  at  the  time 
corresponding  to  that  when  they  came  out  of  the  cocoons  in  con- 
finement, and  I  believe  this  is  the  experience  of  entomologists 
who  have  collected  the  night  flying  moths  for  a  series  of  years. 
We  must  conclude,  then,  that  when  they  are  found  in  a  tree  after 
•the  egg  masses  have  all  been  removed,  and  the  tree  once  cleared 
of  the  caterpillars,  they  have  left  some  other  tree  which  they  have 
stripped,  and  ascended  the  one  in  question  by  means  of  the  trunk, 
which  they  have  frequently  been  observed  to  do.  This  may  easily 
be  prevented  by  putting  tar  or  printer's  ink  in  a  belt  around  the 
•trunk  of  the  tree. 

The  habits  of  this  insect  in  the  larval  state  are  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  apple  tree  tent-caterpillar,  in  this,  that 
while  they  spin  a  silken  thread  the  same  as  the  other,  they  do  not 
form  a  tent  between  the  branches,  since  they  do  not  rest  in  that 
place,  but  upon  the  smooth  side  of  the  trunk  or  branch,  and  thus 
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their  thread  lies  beneath  them,  and  does  not  make  any  show.  I 
learn  from  your  President  that  they  feed  by  night,  a  fact  I  have 
never  observed  myself,  since  I  have  found  but  few  thus  far,  and 
have  reared  them  in  dark  boxes  where  they  would  not  be  likely  to 
observe  their  true  feeding  habits.  This  insect,  like  many  others, 
seems  to  be  extremely  abundant  for  a  year  or  two  at  a  time  in  one 
locality,  and  then  it  becomes  very  scarce  for  some  time,  when  it 
occurs  in  great  abundance  in  some  other  place  for  a  time.  In  1867 
they  were  reported  to  have  done  extensive  damages  to  the  orchards 
and  forests  in  Belfast  and  vicinity.  In  1863  they  did  an  immense 
amount  of  damage  to  both  fruit  and  forest  trees  in  Monmouth,  and 
though  they  went  by  the  name  of  array  worms  there,  at  that  time, 
since  they  went  across  the  town  in  a  belt  stripping  the  trees  in 
their  route,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  they  were  not  the  true  army 
worm  (Leucania  unipuncla,  Haw.^,  but  rather  the  forest  tent- 
caterpillar.  They  have  occurred  in  great  abundance  for  a  year  or 
two  at  a  time  in  various  localities  in  other  States,  as  far  back  as 
we  know  anything  of  them,  but  as  they  remain  in  such  abundance 
only  for  a  year  or  two,  it  is  probable  that  their  parasitic  insect 
enemies  multiply  much  more  rapidly  than  they  do  themselves,  and 
thus  about  the  second  or  third  year  a  very  large  majority  of  them 
are  attacked  by  the  parasites,  and  they  are  so  reduced  in  numbers 
as  to  be  very  rare  for  a  number  of  years,  when  their  parasites  also 
become  greatly  decreased  in  numbers,  because  of  the  absence  of 
suitable  insects  to  prey  upon  ;  after  which  the  caterpillars  are 
likely  to  increase  again  as  before,  I  would  recommend  to  the 
people  living  in  the  infested  region,  to  search  all  the  trees  they 
desire  to  preserve,  for  the  eggs,  which  should  be  cut  off  and 
burned,  and  to  put  a  belt  of  tarred  paper  or  canvas  around  the 
trunks  early  next  summer  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  caterpillars. 

The  Apple  Tree  Borer  (Sapei'da  himtata,  Say^. 
This  native  American  insect  has  doubtless  for  ages  infested  the 
wild  crab,  mountain  ash,  and  other  related  trees  in  this  country. 
The  beetle  comes  out  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  its  perfect  state, 
in  June,  making  its  escape  in  the  night,  during  which  time  only 
does  it  fly  from  tree  to  tree  in  search  of  companions  and  food. 
During  the  daytime  it  I'emains  concealed  among  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  upon  which  it  feeds.  I  once  found  one  in  the  daytime  feeding 
upon  the  bark  of  a  wild  shrub  on  the  top  of  Dog  Mountain,  Mt. 
Desert  Island.     It  gave  no  signs  of  leaving  when  I  disturbed  it, 
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but  continued  gnawing  the  bark,  forming  a  small  girdle  around 
the  branch  upon  which  it  was  feeding. 

The  female  lays  her  eggs  mostly  on  the  bark  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  and  the  young  hatch  and  commence  gnawing  into  the  bark 
within  a  fortnight  afterwards.  They  invariably  live  for  the  first 
year  in  the  sapwood  and  bark.  The  hole  by  which  the  young 
enter  is  so  small  that  it  soon  fills  up.  In  the  case  of  young  trees, 
where  the  borer  works  along  under  the  bark,  the  organic  connec- 
tion of  the  bark  has  been  destroyed,  and  it  turns  dark,  sometimes 
shrinking  so  as  to  form  a  crack  from  which  the  castings  fall  out, 
and  thus  the  borer  may  be  detected. 

This  insect  remains  in  the  tree  three  years,  when  it  works  its 
way  to  the  bark,  goes  into  the  pupa  state,  where  it  remains  some 
four  weeks,  after  which  it  escapes  from  the  tree.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  surer  and  better  mode  of  destroying  the  borer  after  it 
has  once  entered  the  tree,  than  to  dig  it  out  with  a  sharp  knife,  or 
to  run  a  wire  into  tlie  holes  and  pierce  the  borer;  but  to  prevent 
the  beetles  from  laying  their  eggs  upon  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
both  Dr.  Fitch,  and  Prof.  Riley,  the  accomplished  entomologist  of 
Missouri,  very  highly  recommend  that  soap  be  applied  to  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  from  the  limbs  down  close  to  the  ground. 
Either  soft  soap  may  be  used,  or  common  bar  soap,  rubbed  on.  It 
would  be  well,  also,  to  put  a  piece  of  soap  in  the  principal  crotch 
of  the  tree,  that  it  may  be  washed  down  over  the  trunk  by  the 
rains.  The  application  should  be  made  in  May,  or  before  the 
beetles  are  ready  to  lay  their  eggs. 

The  Codling  Moth  or  Apple  Worm,  ( Garpocapsa  pomonella,  h.) 
This  insect  is  a  native  of  tlie  old  world,  but  is  now,  I  think,  to 
be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  apples  are  raised.  It  is 
mostly  two  brooded,  the  second  brood  hibernating  in  their  snug 
little  silken  cocoons,  under  some  fragment  of  bark  or  other  shelter. 
In  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  first  of  July,  they  escape  from 
their  cocoons,  and  after  pairing  the  female  flits  about  among  the 
apple  trees,  during  the  night  only,  laying  an  egg  in  the  blossom 
end  of  one  apple  after  another.  In  from  four  to  ten  days  the  egg 
hatches,  and  the  worm  eats  its  way  into  the  apple,  where  it  re- 
mains from  twenty-five  to  thirty  days,  becoming  fully  matured, 
when  it  bores  its  way  out  through  the  side  and  escapes,  either 
before  the  fall  of  the  apple  or  immediately  after,  and  makes  its 
way  to  some  crevice  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  or  other  sheltered 
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place,  where  it  spins  its  cocoon,  and  in  which  it  remains  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  days,  after  which  it  comes  out  a  perfect  moth, 
and  having  paired,  the  female  lays  her  eggs  on  the  apples  at  a  later 
period,  giving  rise  to  the  worms  in  the  apples  of  fall  and  winter. 
The  fruit  should  be  gathered  up  immediately  after  it  falls,  before 
the  worms  leave  it  to  find  a  retreat  in  which  to  spin  their  cocoons, 
and  such  immediate  use  made  of  the  apples  as  would  destroy  the 
worms.  Some  recommend  allowing  the  hogs  to  run  in  the  orchard 
to  eat  the  apples  as  soon  as  they  fall.  This  cannot  be  wholly  re- 
lied upon,  as  some  of  the  worms  leave  the  apples  before  they  fall, 
therefore  it  is  advisable  to  scrape  off  all  the  rough  portions  of  the 
bark  which  would  harbor  these  insects,  and  burn  them  to  destroy 
all  the  cocoons,  also  to  keep  the  ground  under  the  trees  smooth 
and  clear  of  all  rubbish  under  which  the  worms  might  form  their 
cocoons  ;  and  before  any  of  the  apples  fall  from  the  trees,  bands 
of  hay,  straw  or  cloth  should  be  bound  around  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  so  that  the  worms  seeking  a  place  of  concealment  may  find 
none  till  they  arrive  at  the  bands,  where  they  will  be  more  than 
likely  to  take  up  their  quarters.  These  bands  should  be  removed 
every  week  or  ten  days  at  the  most,  and  put  into  scalding  water  to 
destroy  the  cocoons.  The  bands  should  be  kept  on  the  trees  till 
all  the  apples  are  gathered.  In  the  spring  all  the  boxes  or  barrels 
in  which  apples  have  been  stored  should  be  carefully  examined  for 
the  cocoons  of  those  worms  which  were  in  the  apples  when  they 
were  gathered.  It  may  seem  a  great  task  to  do  all  this,  but  when 
I  remind  you  that  each  female  that  escapes  in  the  spring  lays  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  eggs,  and  thus  spoils  as  many 
apples,  you  will  agree  with  mo,  that  the  destruction  of  these 
cocoons  becomes  of  prime  importance. 

The  Plum  Curculio,  ( Gonotrachelus  nenuphar,  Herbst.^ 
This  little  beetle  makes  a  crescent-shaped  slit  in  the  side  of  the 
young  fruit,  by  means  of  the  snout  with  which  it  is  provided,  rais- 
ing the  convex  side  and  depositing  an  egg  under  it.  Each  female 
has  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  eggs,  and  deposits  from  five  to  ten  a 
day;  her  activity  varying  with  the  temperature.  The  egg  hatches 
out  in  a  short  time,  and  the  larva  eats  in  to  the  stone,  when  the 
fruit  falls  from  the  tree,  and  the  larva  escapes,  making  its  way  into 
the  ground,  where  it  undergoes  its  transformations.  After  the 
beetles  come  from  the  ground,  they  feed  on  fruit  as  long  as  that 
lasts,  gouging  holes  into  it  with  their  snouts.     After  the  fruit  is 
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gone,  tliey  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  when  nothing  else 
is  to  be  had  they  feed  on  the  bark  of  twigs  till  cold  weatlier  comes 
on,  when  they  go  into  winter  quarters,  hibernating,  according  to 
Riley,  under  all  sorts  of  shelter  in  the  woods,  generally  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  In  the  spring  they  commence  active  opera- 
tions as  soon  as  warm  weather  fairly  sets  in,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plums  are  a  little  grown  the  females  lay  their  eggs  for  another 
generation.  It  is  recommended  to  spread  a  large  sheet  of  white 
cloth  under  the  tree,  and  give  it  a  sudden  jar,  as  striking  it  upon 
the  end  of  a  limb  which  has  been  sawn  off;  the  curculios  will  fall 
upon  the  sheet  and  may  be  collected  and  destroyed.  Morning 
and  evening  are  the  best  times  to  jar  the  trees.  An  additional 
recommendation  is,  to  spread  small  pieces  of  boards  about  under 
the  trees  for  the  beetles  to  hide  under  during  the  day,  and  by  turn- 
ing these  over  they  may  be  found  and  destroyed.  It  has  occurred 
to  me,  that  since  the  larva  has  to  work  its  way  into  the  ground 
to  undergo  its  transformations,  where  the  ground  is  clear  it  might 
be  rolled  and  otherwise  compacted  so  that  the  curculio  could  not 
readily  work  itself  down,  and  thus  it  might  perish  upon  the  ground 
from  exposure  to  the  sun. 

There  is  another  insect  which  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage 
in  some  parts  of  our  State,  if  not  all  over  it,  and  yet  I  have  so  far 
heard  no  complaint  about  it,  so  that  I  have  been  led  to  suspect 
that  many  mistake  it  for  the  common  or  the  forest  tent  caterpillar. 
The  insect  to  which  I  refer  is  the  fall  web-worm  ( JlyphanLria  textor, 
Harris).  This  is  a  small  white  moth  which  lays  her  eggs  upon  a 
leaf  T)ear  the  end  of  a  branch,  during  the  last  of  July.  The  eggs 
hatch  out,  and  the  young  enclose  the  entire  end  of  the  branch  in 
their  web,  and  feed  only  upon  the  pulpy  part  of  the  leaf,  or  the 
parenchyma,  under  the  tent,  extending  the  tent  or  web  to  enclose 
more  leaves  as  they  need  them  to  feed  upon.  After  the  larvae  are 
fully  grown  they  descend  from  the  trees,  work  themselves  down 
into  the  ground,  where  they  go  into  the  pupa  state  and  pass  the 
winter.  This  insect  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  particular  about  its 
diet,  for  you  may  find  the  webs  on  almost  every  kind  of  a  decidu- 
ous tree,  so  that  forest  and  fruit  trees  alike  suffer  from  its  depre- 
dations. The  fall  web-worm  is  readily  destroyed  by  cutting  off 
the  branch  upon  which  the  web  is  situated  and  burning  it,  or 
treading  it  unden  foot  so  as  to  crush  all  the  worms.  If,  however, 
they  are  upon  the  limb  of  a  tree  which  you  do  not  wish  to  prune 
80  much,  they  may  be  crushed  in  the  web  after  the  manner  of  the 
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common  tent  caterpillar,  and  the  work  may  be  done  at  any  time  of 
day,  as  they  never  wander  out  of  their  webs  save  when  they  leave 
them  to  go  into  the  ground  to  spend  the  winter. 

Another  insect  which  has  been,  and  is  still  making  sad  work 
with  our  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  is  the  currant  worm, 
{Nemalus  ventricosus,  Klug).  The  perfect  insect  lays  her  eggs  on 
the  underside  of  the  leaves  along  by  the  side  of  the  larger  veins, 
sometimes,  however,  they  are  deposited  in  irregular  clusters.  In 
about  a  week  the  young  hatch  out,  and  commence  feeding,  and 
continue  their  work  till  the  bushes  are  completely  stripped  of  their 
leaves,  or  till  they  are  fully  grown,  when  they  go  down  into  the 
ground,  form  a  little  black  pupa  in  which  they  pass  that  state, 
after  which  the  perfect  insects  emerge  from  the  ground  and  the 
females  lay  their  eggs  for  a  second  brood,  which  pass  the  winter 
in  the  pupa  state  in  the  ground.  I  know  of  no  better  remedy  for 
these  insects  than  the  white  helebore,  (Veralrum  album)  and 
think  if  it  has  not  lost  its  strength  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  safe 
and  valuable  remedy.  It  is  probably  better  to  mix  flour  with  the 
helebore  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  flour  to  one  of  helebore. 

Some  seventeen  years  ago  the  European  cabbage  butterfly  ob- 
tained a  passage  to  this  country,  landing  at  Quebec,  from  which 
place  it  has  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  country,  and  multiplied 
to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  in  some  localities  the  raising  of 
cabbages  has  been  given  up  entirely.  Very  many  artificial  reme- 
dies have  been  suggested,  some  of  which  may  be  of  some  advan- 
tage, but  the  greatest  check  I  now  know  of  is  from  a  little  parasitic 
insect  belonging  to  the  Ilyraenoptera,  and  long  ago  named  by 
Linneus,  Pieromalus  puparum.  This  little  pigmy  friend  deposits 
her  eggs,  some  forty  or  fifty,  in  the  pupa  of  the  cabbage  butterfly, 
and  the  young  feed  on  the  substance  of  the  pupa  and  thus  destroy 
its  life.  If  from  each  pupa  that  is  infested  by  these  parasites, 
there  are  forty  hatched  to  prey  upon  the  next  lot  of  butterflies, 
you  will  see  what  a  powerful  ally  we  have  in  this  little  insect.  In 
a  collection  of  thirty  pupas  which  I  made  last  spring,  there  was 
but  one  which  was  not  infested  by  the  parasite,  yet  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  this  little  friend  is  not  yet  to  be  found  in  every  part 
of  the  State,  and  that  it  may  be  able  to  distribute  itself  wherever 
the  butterflies  have  gone,  and  hold  them  in  check,  is  devoutly  to 
be  wished. 

In  some  parts  of  the  State  the  onion  fly,  (Anthomyia  ceparum, 
\j.)  has  been  doing  a  great  amount  of  damage.     I  can  off'er  no 
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remedy  for  this  insect,  unless  it  be  in  the  mode  of  planting  the 
onions.  The  fly  lays  her  egj^s  just  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  maggots  which  hatch  from  these  work  their  way 
down  to  the  root  upon  which  they  feed  till  they  consume  all  save 
the  outer  skin,  when  they  leave  that  onion,  and  work  their  way 
through  the  ground  to  the  next,  each  maggot  requiring  several 
onions  to  furnish  all  its  needs ;  and,  if  the  onions  are  grown  in  a 
drill,  so  as  to  touch  or  nearly  touch  each  other,  the  maggots  find 
but  little  difficulty  in  working  through  the  ground  from  one  onion 
to  another,  but  if  they  are  planted  in  hills,  or  some  distance  from 
each  other,  the  chances  of  their  getting  from  one  onion  to  another 
are  very  much  against  them,  for  they  have  no  feet  and  can  only 
make  their  way  along  through  the  soil  very  slowly. 

The  army  worm,  (Leucania  unipuncla,  Haw. J  not  many  years 
ago  was  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  doing  an 
immense  amount  of  damage  ;  but  its  foes  so  multiplied  that  it  was 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  and  is  indeed  quite  a  rarity  in  some 
sections.  This  year  we  hear  of  it  again  in  various  quarters,  and 
fear  that  another  year  may  bring  news  of  the  devastations  of  this 
insect  equal  to  that  of  1861.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
even  this  year  the  parasites  have  been  so  abundant  as  to  check 
the  army  worm,  so  that  we  may  hear  nothing  from  it  ne.xt  year. 

You  may  possibly  have  a  desire  that  I  should,  before  closing, 
say  something  of  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  (Boryphora  decem- 
lineata,  Say)  which  has  been  making  such  havoc  in  the  western 
potato  fields,  and  at  whose  rapid  approach  we  are  looking  with 
dismay.  Beetles  of  almost  every  description  have  been  sent  to 
nie  during  the  past  season,  to  know  whether  they  were  the  genu- 
ine Colorado  potato  beetle.  In  reply  I  have  sent  to  persons  who 
I  thought  would  inform  their  friends,  preserved  specimens  of  this 
beetle,  and  also  gave  samples  to  the  members  of  my  class  in  ento- 
mology, with  instructions  to  show  them  to  the  farmers  wherever 
they  went,  and  inform  those  not  already  posted,  of  the  life  history 
and  best  means  of  checking  the  ravages  of  this  insect  when  it 
makes  its  appearance  among  us.  I  can  hardly  tell  to  what  point 
in  New  England  the  beetle  has  arrived  this  season,  but  probably 
it  will  make  its  appearance  in  western  Maine  next  summer.  We 
are  as  yet  obliged  to  refer  to  the  writings  of  others  for  the  history 
of  this  insect  which  bids  fair  very  soon  to  give  us  every  oppor- 
tunity for  investigating  its  habits  ourselves.  From  the  reports  of 
the  Western  and  Canadian  entomologists,  we  learn  that  the  eggs, 
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which  are  of  a  deep  orange  color,  are  deposited  on  the  underside 
of  the  leaves  of  the  potato,  in  patches  of  thirty  or  forty,  and  hatch 
in  about  a  week,  when  they  begin  their  work  of  destruction.  In 
about  a  fortnight,  the  larvas  attain  their  full  growth,  cease  feed- 
ing, and  make  their  way  down  into  the  ground,  where  they  pass 
the  pupa  state,  from  which,  in  about  ten  days,  the  perfect  beetles 
appear.  In  about  seven  days  after  maturity  the  beetles  pair,  and 
the  females  lay  a  batch  of  eggs  each  day  for  about  forty  days. 
Each  female  was  estimated  b}'  Dr.  Shimer  of  Illinois,  to  lay,  on  an 
average,  about  seven  hundred  eggs.  In  the  western  States,  there 
are  three  broods  a  year,  the  last  brood  remaining  under  the  ground 
all  winter,  and  coming  out  in  the  spring  as  perfect  beetles.  If  we 
take  Dr.  Shimer's  estimates  of  seven  hundred  eggs  from  each 
female,  and  three  broods  a  year,  and  supposing  one-third  of  the 
eggs  to  produce  females  which  in  turn  would  yield  each  seven 
hundred  eggs,  we  should  obtain  in  the  course  of  one  season  from 
one  pair  of  insects,  the  enormous  number  of  over  thirty-eight 
millions  of  larvae,  and  when  we  consider  how  voracious  they  are, 
we  may  well  tremble  for  our  potato  crops,  when  once  this  pest 
becomes  fairly  established  among  us.  There  is  nothing  for  us  to 
do  now,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  to  provide  ourselves  with  the  usual 
remedy,  Paris-green,  and  wage  war  with  this  prolific  foe  when  he 
makes  his  advent  among  our  potatoes.  There  are  various  ways 
of  applying  the  Paris-green,  perhaps  the  most  approved  is  to  dust 
it  on  the  vines  when  they  are  wet  with  dew  in  the  morning.  As 
the  Paris-green  is  very  poisonous,  it  should  be  used  with  the 
utmost  care.  For  dusting  the  vines  it  should  be  intimately  mixed 
with  ten  to  twelve  parts  of  flour.  It  may  also  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  sprinkler,  using  one  table-spoonful  of  Paris-green  to 
one  pailful  of  water.  It  must  be  frequently  stirred  up  else  the 
Paris-green  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  as  it  is  not  soluble 
in  water. 

It  has  been  given  as  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  entomologist, 
that  so  long  as  nature  alone  is  operating,  it  very  rarely,  or  per- 
haps never  occurs,  that  vegetation  is  extensively  damaged  by 
insects  or  other  animals.  But  when  the  natural  relations  are 
altered  by  man,  as  the  clearing  away  of  forests,  the  extending  of 
the  culture  of  certain  crops  over  wide  areas,  even  into  the  regions 
occupied  by  certain  noxious  insects,  these  insects  are  multiplied 
to  excess,  and  extended  far  beyond  their  original  habitats.  The 
Colorado  potato  beetle  is  an  illustration  of  this.    This  insect  occu- 
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pied  a  restricted  region  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockj'^  Moun- 
tains, fed  upon  the  Solanum  roslralum,  an  indigenous  plant  closely 
related  to  our  common  potato,  and  probably  would  always  have 
remained  in  that  region,  had  not  man  extended  the  culture  of  the 
potato  over  the  entire  country,  even  up  to  the  region  of  the  insect 
in  question.  The  result  is  what  was  long  ago  predicted  by  the 
Western  entomologists,  and  it  is  to-day  not  only  a  question  of  in- 
dividual interest,  but  one  of  State  and  national  importance.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  national  government  had  at  first  spent, 
in  a  proper  manner,  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  money  that  has 
been  lost  b}''  the  devastations  of  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  we 
should  not  now,  and  perhaps  never  should  be  looking  with  dismay 
at  the  rapid  approach  of  this  wretched  insect. 

But  there  are  thousands  of  insects  preying  upon  the  various 
crops  that  our  farmers  raise,  which  are  not  seen,  and  we  may 
never  suspect  that  the  injury  is  caused  by  insects  at  all.  The 
plants  may  not  be  wholly  destroyed,  only  weakened  so  that  we 
get  but  a  percentage  of  the  crop  we  should  obtain.  Some  in- 
sidious little  insects  may  be  swarming  by  millions  over  the  plants 
in  question,  sucking  the  very  life  sap  from  them,  and  leaving  for  us 
onl^'  puny,  sickly  plants,  where  we  should  have  strong,  vigorous, 
healthy  ones.  All  this  may  be  done  by  insects  so  small  as  not  to 
attract  our  attention,  or  it  may  be  done  by  some  insects  which 
work  only  by  night,  as  the  cut-worms,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
many  species  preying  upon  as  many  different  species  of  plants. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  upon  this  globe  from  200,- 
000  to  500,000  different  species  of  insects,  and  an  almost  innumer- 
able number  of  individuals  of  many  of  these  species  ;  that  a  larg3 
percentage  of  these  are  vegetat)le  feeders,  preying  upon  our  crops, 
our  fruits,  and  our  trees  ;  that  these  insects  in  some  years  multiply 
to  an  alarming  extent,  destroying  all  before  them. 

Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh,  more  than  ten  years  ago,  from  the  best  pos- 
sible data  accessible,  estimated  that  the  annual  amount  of  damage 
done  by  insects  in  the  United  States,  could  not  be  less  than  $300,- 
000,000.  He  also  estimated  that  when  the  Colorado  potato  beetle 
had  reached  the  Atlantic  it  would  then  cause  a  loss  on  potatoes 
alone  to  the  amount  of  from  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000. 

The  grasshoppers  in  the  West  have  recently,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
LeConte,  caused  a  destruction  of  food  to  the  amount  of  from  40 
to  $50,000,000.  These  estimates  will  give  us  approximately  some 
$315,000,000  for  the  annual  damage  done  by  insects  in  the  United 
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States  at  the  present  time.  Now  I  hardly  know  what  proportion 
of  this  loss  occurs  in  Maine,  but  let  us  suppose  that  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  above  amount  be  the  proportion  of  loss  for  Maine  after 
the  Colorado  potato  beetle  becomes  well  established  in  our  potato 
fields,  and  I  think  no  one  can  regard  this  too  large.  This  gives  us 
$3,750,000  for  the  loss  caused  by  insects  in  Maine,  every  year. 
Now  if  a  very  small  percentage  of  this  sum,  say  one  per  cent., 
could  be  saved  to  our  farmers,  it  would  amount  to  the  sum  of 
$37,500  every  year,  a  sum  which  would  vastly  more  than  pay  for 
all  the  experiments  and  entomological  operations  that  the  most 
enthusiastic  could  be  likely  to  suggest. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  the  belief,  that  if  only  what 
is  already  known  about  our  insects,  and  is  at  present  scattered 
through  various  reports  and  proceedings  of  scientific  societies, 
not  generally  accessible  to  our  farmers,  be  collected  and  compiled 
by  sume  competent  person,  and  distributed  so  as  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  farmer  in  Maine,  he  would  possess  the  information 
whereby  he  might  save  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  his  share  of 
this  great  waste.  If,  instead  of  this  plan,  you  employ  one  of  our 
best  entomologists,  who  shall  not  only  perform  the  above  men- 
tioned labor,  but  who  shall  make  investigations  into  the  habits  and 
economy  of  such  of  our  insects  as  are  not  well  known,  and  are 
doing  great  damage,  learning  what  agents  may  be  used  for  their 
destruction,  and  what  parasitic  insects  prey  on  them  in  regions 
where  they  may  be  better  known,  and,  if  feasible,  introduce  those 
parasites  into  the  infested  regions,  and  in  fact  devoting  his  entire 
time  to  the  best  interests  of  economic  entomology  in  the  State, 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  loss  caused 
by  insects  at  present  would  be  reduced  at  least  five  per  cent. 
But,  lest  you  may  regard  me  extravagant  in  this  estimate,  I  will 
place  it  far  below  what  my  own  honest  convictions  tell  me,  and 
set  it  at  two  per  cent.,  and  this  even  will  amount  to  the  snug  little 
sum  of  $75,000  every  year. 

I  therefore  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  it  would  be  the  very  best 
economy  for  the  State  to  employ  an  entomologist  of  the  highest 
qualifications,  that  he  be  paid  such  a  salary  as  will  induce  him  to 
come  here  and  remain  with  us  permanently,  that  his  reports  be 
published,  with  such  quality  and  quantity  of  illustrations  as  he 
may  desire,  and  that  some  scheme  be  devised  whereby  a  copy  of 
each  of  his  reports  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  every  farmer  and 
fruit-grower  in  the  entire  State.     Permit  me  here  to  say,  that  it  is 
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my  firm  conviction  that  many  of  the  States  employing  entomolo- 
gists fail  to  derive  the  advantage  they  might  from  the  labors  of 
those  men,  by  pursuing  the  very  unwise  economy  of  issuing  a 
very  small  number  of  their  reports,  and  then  so  distributing  thera 
that  very  few  even  of  those  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  agricultural 
classes  for  which  they  were  designed. 

Some  of  our  most  destructive  insects  have  been  imported  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  those  countries  have  para- 
sites preying  upon  them  which  are  not  as  yet  in  this  country. 
The  cabbage  butterfly  is  one  of  those  European  insects,  and  one, 
at  least,  of  its  European  parasites  has  already  found  its  way  into 
this  country  but  has  not  as  yet  distributed  itself  everywhere  the 
butterfly  has  gone.  It  would  clearl}'  be  the  duty  of  a  State  ento- 
mologist to  investigate  this  matter,  and  import  such  parasites  as 
prey  upon  these  insects  in  the  old  world,  but  have  not  as  yet 
reached  this  country,  and  distribute  those  already  here  into  parts 
where  they  have  not  yet  gone.  Plainly  this  is  work  which  no 
novice  can  undertake,  and  should  not  be  attempted  save  by  a 
person  accomplished  in  this  department  of  natural  history. 

It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  remedies  now  recommended 
for  many  of  the  insects,  are  the  best  we  could  have  ;  and  there 
are  many  insects  for  which  we  have  none  at  all.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  nothing  new  can  be  learned  in  this  direction  ?  We  should  be 
loth  to  admit  such  an  idea.  But  who  shall  carry  on  these  investi- 
gations ?  Who  shall  spend  his  time  and  money  in  tin's  field  of 
research,  for  time  and  money  are  necessities  in  research  ?  Shall 
we  leave  it  to  blind  chance  to  hit  upon  some  destructive  agent 
which  shall  annihilate  the  whole  race  of  cabbage  butterfles  ?  Shall 
we  leave  it  to  those  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits  to  fight 
these  seen  and  unseen  hosts  of  insects  as  best  they  may,  and  we 
pay  the  increased  prices  which  their  products  cost  because  of  the 
destruction  of  these  insect  foes  ?  Surely  this  is  not  good  policy. 
There  should  be  some  one  who  is  paid  to  devote  his  time  to  this 
bubiness,  and  is  furnished  with  the  means  for  carrying  on  these 
investigations.  Besides  recommending  that  a  State  entomologist 
be  employed,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  you  cultivate  in 
your  boys  a  spirit  of  inquiry  concerning  the  common  insects 
around  you.  If  your  boy  will  take  some  ordinary  box  with  glass 
upon  one  side  so  as  to  admit  the  sunlight,  and  will  put  into  the 
box  a  small  branch  of  an  apple  tree  with  a  tent  caterpillar's  nest 
on  it,  and  feed  it  with  fresh  leaves  each  day,  noting  all  the  changes 
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they  pass  through,  the  different  moults,  the  time,  mode  and  cir- 
cumstances of  spinning  their  cocoons,  the  time  they  remain  in 
their  several  stages,  and  mark  well  the  differences  between  the 
sexes  of  the  perfect  insect,  and  will  preserve  samples  of  these  in 
all  their  stages  for  future  comparison,  he  will  have  learned  one  of 
the  most  valauble  of  lessons — how  to  observe.  If  he  will  carry  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  common  insects  through  the  round  of  life, 
he  will  have  his  eyes  opened  to  wonders  he  never  before  dreamed 
ot,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  will  be  awakened  which  will  extend  to 
other  things  besides  insects.  In  his  work  on  insects  he  may 
require  assistance,  and  I  can  recommend  no  one  book  more  highly 
than  "  Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation."  With  this  a 
good  beginning  may  be  made  in  this  work.  If  all  the  sons  of 
farmers  would  pursue  this  course,  I  should  have  no  fears  for  the 
subject  of  entomology  in  the  future. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  WINTER  MEETING. 


The  third  Annual  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at 
the  Common  Council  Room  in  the  City  Building,  in  Lewiston, 
commencing  on  Tuesday,  F'ebruary  22,  1876,  at  1  o'clock  P.  M., 
and  was  designed  to  embrace  a  General  Fruit  Growers'  Conven- 
tion, and  an  Exhibition  of  Winter  Fruit  for  study  and  comparison. 

All  members  of  the  Society,  and  others  interested  in  its  objects, 
either  as  Fruit  Growers,  Horticulturists  or  Florists — ladies  included 
— were  invited  to  be  present.  It  was  hoped  that  the  appointment 
of  this  meeting  at  the  centre  of  one  of  the  best  fruit-growing 
sections  of  the  State,  would  induce  a  large  attendance,  but  the 
result  proved  otherwise. 

The  programme  of  the  meeting  embraced  the  following  subjects: 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  22. 

Afternoon  Session. 

1st.  Annual  Address  by  the  President,  Z,  A.  Gilbert,  of  East 
Turner. 

2d.    Orcharding  as  a  Business,  by  Alfred  Smith,  of  Monmouth. 
3d.    General  Discussion  of  the  same  subject. 

Evening  Session. 

1st.    Cherries  in  Maine,  by  Granville  Fernald,  of  Harrison. 
2d.      Small  Fruits,  by  Lyman  F.  Abbott,  of  Wilton. 
3d.     Discussion  on  "  Small  Fruits,"  and  revision  of  the  Society's 
catalogue  of  the  same. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  23. 
Morning  Session. 

1st.  Discussion  on  Pear  Culture  in  Maine.  To  be  opened  by 
Henry  McLaughlin,  of  Bangor;  embracing  the  revision  of  the 
catalogue  of  pears. 

2d.  Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  C.  Weston, 
of  Bangor. 
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Afternoon  Session. 

Ist.  Revision  of  the  Society's  catalogue  of  apples,  and  other 
fruits  not  previously  considered. 

2d.  Preparation  of  Select  List  of  Fruits  for  Amateur  Culti- 
vators. 

Evening  Session. 

Business  Meeting  of  the  Society.  Reports  of  officers,  and  other 
business  postponed  from  the  Annual  Meeting  in  September.  Re- 
arrangement of  Standing  Committees,  and  consultation  respecting 
the  operations  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 


In  the  circular  notices  vphich  were  issued,  calling  the  meeting, 
persons  attending  were  requested  to  prepare  and  present  concise 
reports  on  the  Orcharding  and  Nursery  business  of  the  State  for 
1875,  embracing  statistics  of  the  extent  and  quality  of  production, 
and  observations  on  the  various  causes  of  local  or  general  success 
or  failure,  especially  the  climatic  and  atmospheric  conditions  and 
the  depredations  of  insects, — in  order  to  enable  the  Society  to 
make  a  permanent  record  of  the  same;  bat  the  time  occupied  by 
the  meeting  proved  inadequate  to  the  full  consideration  of  the 
other  topics  assigned,  and  hence  these  reports  were  not  given, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  incidentally  embraced  in  the  papers  and 
discussions  herewith  presented.  [Attention  is  here  called  to  this 
subject  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  members  and  others  to  make 
careful  notes  and  observations  during  the  ensuing  year,  for  future 
presentation.] 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  the  time  and  place  desig- 
nated, with  the  following  introductory  remarks,  by  the  President: 

Gentlemen,  members  of  the  Maine  Slate  Pomological  Society: 

We  meet  here  on  this  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
some  routine  business,  and  of  considering  such  topics  as  the 
Society  deem  important  to  the  general  interest  of  horticulture  in 
the  State.  We  have  selected  this  locality  as  being  convenient  of 
access,  and  as  a  city  renowned  somewhat  for  its  liberality  in  fur- 
nishing accommodations  for  this  and  similar  purposes.  Our 
Society  is  not  popular  among  the  general  public — at  least,  we  do 
not  draw  together  large  numbers  of  people  at  our  winter  meetings 
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or  at  the  other  meetings  of  the  Society  ;  but  we  hope  that  through 
our  exertions  a  deeper  interest  may  be  aroused  in  these  industries 
throughout  the  State.  The  very  fact  that  so  little  interest  is 
manifested,  and  so  few  people  attend  on  the  deliberations  of  the 
Society,  is  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  a  society  in 
Maine  to  work  for  the  interest  of  horticulture  in  general  and 
pomology  in  particular. 

As  a  citizen  of  Androscoggin  County,  let  me  say,  that  we  who 
are  interested  in  its  advancement  are  glad  to  have  such  meetings 
held  among  us,  and  glad  to  welcome  this  Society  here,  though  so 
few  individuals  present  themselves.  The  Society  has  received  the 
encouragment  of  the  press  of  this  city,  the  papers  printed  here 
having  circulated  the  notice  of  the  meeting  and  called  attention  to 
its  importance  in  their  editorial  columns.  We  have  individuals  in 
this  county,  and  a  goodly  number  of  them,  who  engage  exten- 
sively in  the  business  of  fruit-growing,  but  do  not  attend  such 
meetings  as  this.  This,  to  individuals  so  interested  in  pomology 
that  they  cannot  keep  away  from  the  meetings,  seems  almost  un  _ 
accountable  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  the  reason — these  men  have 
engaged  in  the  business,  not  from  an  outright  love  of  it,  but  to 
make  money.  We  hope  before  the  close  of  this  meeting,  that  we 
may  see,  as  we  doubtless  shall,  others  of  the  pomologists  of  the 
State  and  vicinity  present.  We  publish  annually  a  report  of  the 
transactions  of  our  Society,  which  goes  out  among  the  fruit  grow- 
ers of  the  State,  and  we  hope  exerts  a  beneficial  influence.  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  further  time  in  these  preliminary  remarks  but 
would  like  to  hear  from  the  Hon.  Nelson  Ham,  of  Lewiston,  a 
prominent  farmer,  and  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  and  also  in- 
terested in  this  and  similar  societies. 

Mr.  Ham.  Mr.  President.  I  can  only  say  with  you  that  I  am 
happy  to  welcome  the  Society  here,  and  that  I  doubt  not  that 
your  meeting  will  awaken  a  new  interest  in  fruit  culture ;  that  it 
will  call  the  attention  of  many  of  us  to  this  subject,  who  do  not 
know  how  to  deal  with  it,  or  who  do  not  do  as  well  as  we  know, 
and  have  therefore  left  undone  many  things  that  we  ought  to  have 
done.  It  has  been  the  fortune  or  misfortune  of  many  of  us  to  have 
old  orchards  which  our  fathers  planted,  and  we  supposed  until 
recently  that  these  trees  would  endure  for  all  time,  until  we 
learned  too  late  that  they  had  passed  their  day,  and  we  had  neg- 
lected to  supply  others  to  take  their  places. 
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I  have  seen  the  necessity  of  fruit  culture,  but  it  is  only  within  a 
few  years  that  I  have  been  so  situated  that  I  could  give  that  at- 
tention to  it  that  its  importance  demands.  I  believe  that  one 
principal  thing  that  should  be  attended  to  by  every  farmer  and  fruit 
culturist  is,  to  plant  some  fruit  trees  every  year,  as  regularly  as 
they  plant  their  annual  crops.  It  is  in  my  opinion  the  only  way 
they  can  attain  to  success  in  growing  fruit.  I  think  this  branch 
of  industry  has  been  more  fully  developed  here  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  State,  and  that  there  are  parties  in  this  locality  whose 
orchards  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  and  I  believe,  too,  that  there  is 
an  increased  interest  in  pomology  throughout  the  State,  and  that 
that  attention  which  will  secure  success  is  very  generally  given 
to  it.  I  refer  in  this,  particularly,  to  that  attention  to  secure 
trees  that  are  especially  adapted  to  the  locality.  It  has  been  too 
often  the  case  that  trees  have  been  set  out  regardless  of  their 
adaptation  to  our  climate  and  soil,  and  while  I  believe  there  are 
many  varieties  adapted  to  our  wants,  and  which  we  can  grow 
successfully,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  of  most  of  the  trees 
which  have  been  set  out  and  have  failed,  failure  has  been  caused 
by  this  want  of  adaptation  to  climate  and  soil.  In  order  to  secure 
success  in  this  direction,  knowledge,  attention  and  much  experi- 
ence will  be  needed  before  final  success  is  attained.  We  should 
not  be  discouraged  when  we  see  what  has  been  done  in  many 
localities.  I  believe  Maine  to  be  one  of  the  best  localities  for 
raising  apples  in  the  United  States.  I  presume,  though  I  am  not 
able  to  speak  from  personal  experience,  that  other  varieties  of 
fruits  will  succeed  in  Maine.  I  am  happy  to  know  that  there  are 
those  among  us  who  are  devoting  their  time  to  this  branch  of 
industry,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  every  one  who  has  an 
acre  of  land  will  engage  more  or  less  in  fruit  culture. 

I  reside  on  the  old  homestead  in  this  city,  where  my  father 
planted  fruit  trees  years  ago.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  grew  at 
that  time  with  little  attention.  I  have  been  told  by  him  that  all 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  was  to  put  a  tree  into  the  virgin  soil 
and  it  would  grow  and  bear  fruit.  One  of  these  trees  was  meas- 
ured the  other  day  by  a  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  myself,  and 
found  to  be  more  than  eight  feet  in  circumference,  at  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground.  It  is  a  tree  of  enormous  size,  but  though  the 
fruit  is  very  good  indeed,  it  is  an  indifferent  bearer.  It  only  shows 
to  me  that  if  I  had  given  my  attention  the  last  twenty  years  to 
fruit  culture — to  the  putting  out  of  trees,  I  might  have  added 
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three-fold  to  the  value  of  my  farm,  witliout  a  corresponding  out- 
lay of  money  ;  and  I  would  advise  any  man  whose  land  is  adapted 
to  it  to  plant  fruit  trees,  believing  that  there  is  nothing  that  for 
the  same  ouday  will,  if  properly  attended  to,  give  aa  remunerative 
returns. 

After  the  close  of  Mr.  Ham's  remarks  the  Society  listened  to 
the 

Annual  Address  of  the  President, 

Z.    A.    GILBEIIT,    OF    KAST   TURNER. 

An  established  custom  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  President  of  this 
Society  to  give  an  opening  address,  in  which  are  to  be  presented, 
at  his  option,  such  points  as  are  deemed  important  and  worthy  the 
consideration  of  the  Society.  In  accordance  with  this  custom,  I 
ask  your  attention  for  a  brief  time  to  such  matters  as  have  forcibly 
presented  themselves  for  consideration  in  the  course  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Society  during  the  past  3'ear,  and  attention  to  which, 
it  is  believed,  will  increase  the  eflSciency  and>  usefulness  of  the 
Society. 

The  year  1875  has  been  in  many  respects  quite  exceptional  in 
general  horticultural  matters.  The  vegetable  crop  was  fully  up  to 
an  average,  and  in  some  varieties  and  in  certain  localities,  even 
going  beyond  this.  Floriculture  was  never  more  successful.  In 
perl'ection  of  growth  and  profusion  of  bloom  it  could  hardly  be 
excelled.  The  season  was  especially  favorable  for  this  branch  of 
horticulture,  and  the  increased  attention  being  given  to  it  by  nearly 
all  classes  of  our  citizens,  will  by  this  success  be  encouraged  to 
still  further  efforts  than  it  has  heretofore  received.  In  the  depart- 
ment which  this  Society,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  especially  en- 
gaged in  encouraging,  no  such  success  can  be  recorded.  Apples 
have  come  as  near  being  a  failure  in  this  State  as  was  ever  the 
case.  Nor  is  the  scarcity  confined  alone  to  Maine  ;  the  country 
over,  the  crop  was  short.  While  in  some  few  localities  of  limited 
extent  there  was  a  fair  crop,  yet  on  the  whole  the  country  is  short 
of  this  indispensable  crop.  Pears,  whicli  are  year  by  year  assum- 
ing more  importance  in  our  catalogue  of  fruits,  were  relatively  in 
better  supply  than  apples,  yet  these  did  not  yield  so  bountifully 
as  is  usually  the  case.  Grapes,  open  air,  were  a  failure,  emphati- 
cally. For  three  years  in  succession,  now,  has  this  fruit  been  cut 
short  by  the  cold  seasons.  Some  kinds  of  the  small  fruits  gave 
bountiful  returns,  which  in  a  small  measure  makes  up  for  the  short 
supply  in  other  directions.     Notwithstanding,  however,  the  dis- 
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coura^ments  of  the  year,  the  fruit  growers,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  this  Society,  are  not  losing  heart  in  the  business,  but 
have  full  faith  that  perseverance  will  be  richly  rewarded  in  the  end. 
The  short  crop  of  apples  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  ex- 
haustive effects  upon  the  trees  of  the  bountiful  crop  of  1874,  for 
very  few  varieties,  even  with  the  exercise  of  the  highest  skill  and 
the  best  cultivation,  can  be  made  to  produce  even  a  medium  crop 
following  a  bountiful  one.  The  trees  have  not  the  vital  power  to 
produce  a  bountiful  crop  of  fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  perfect  a 
full  crop  of  fruit  buds  preparatory  for  the  fruit  of  another  year. 
So  we  may  ever  look  for  a  comparatively  light  crop  of  fruit  fol- 
lowing a  bountiful  one.  This  does  not  at  all  conflict  with  the 
statements  frequently  made,  that  these  matters  are  largelj'^  under 
the  control  of  the  skilful  culturist.  In  addition  to  the  above  rea- 
son, a  large  section  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  was  com- 
pletely overrun  with  the  tent  caterpillar  of  the  forest  ( Clisiocampa 
sylvatica,  lia,rris).  In  Oxford,  Androscoggin  and  Franklin  counties, 
nearly  all  the  apple  trees  were  completely  stripped  of  their  foliage 
by  these  insects,  and  kept  naked  and  bare  by  their  continued  feed- 
ing till  they  attained  their  growth,  which  was  about  June  25th, 
The  extent  of  the  damage  done  in  that  section  of  the  State  was 
fearful  to  contemplate.  Of  the  numerous  extensive  orchards  in 
Androscoggin  county,  where  the  owners  rely  upon  the  apple  crop 
as  their  chief  income,  only  two  succeeded  in  saving  their  fruit 
from  destruction.  Some  who  have  annually  in  the  past  sold  their 
fruit  by  the  hundred  barrels,  have  been  dependent  upon  the  market 
for  their  table  supply.  Space  will  allow  only  an  allusion  to  this 
matter  here,  yet  its  importance  demands  a  more  extended  notice. 
The  Society  should,  therefore,  at  this  meeting  take  measures  to 
have  the  history  of  this  wholesale  destruction  carefully  written 
out,  together  with  the  remedies  applied — especially  those  which 
proved  successful — that  it  may  go  as  a  record  upon  our  next 
report,  for  future  reference  and  for  a  guide  to  those  seeking  the 
destruction  of  the  insects.  We  have  not  done  with  it  yet,  and  the 
subject  is  commended  to  the  Society  as  one  too  important,  especi- 
ally at  this  time,  to  be  passed  by  with  the  allusion  given  to  it  here. 
It  has  become  a  serious  question  in  fruit  growing,  whether  man  in 
all  his  wisdom  shall  succumb  to  an  insignificant  insect?  Man, 
whose  engineering  skill  has  overcome  the  barriers  of  the  Alps, 
has  sent  the  locomotive  with  its  long  trains  of  cars  freighted  with 
the  wealth   of  nations  down  the   slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
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and  over  the  canons  of  the  Sierras,  across  waterless  deserts,  and 
thrniig^h  the  Hoosac  Mountains — shall  he,  must  he,  lay  down  van- 
quished at  the  approach  of  a  crawling  caterpillar,  a  codling  moth, 
or  a  curculio  ?     The  idea  is  actually  too  serious  to  be  ridiculous. 

Notwithstanding  the  season  was  so  unfavorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit,  our  exhibition  at  Portland  succeeded  in  drawing 
together  a  very  creditable  collection  of  fruits — excellent  in  sample 
and  certainly  satisfactory  in  extent  and  variety.  This  success  in 
such  a  season  proves  conclusively  that  we  have  secured  a  hold 
upon  the  leading  fruit  growers  of  the  State  which  may  be  relied 
on  at  all  times.  This  is  certainly  encouraging  to  our  youthful 
Society.  While  its  officers  and  members  are  struggling  to  make 
its  exhibitions  successful  and  its  meetings  useful,  and  are  laboring 
in  all  ways  to  promote  the  interest  they  have  in  hand,  it  certainly 
is  encouraging  to  know  they  have  the  good  wishes  and  can  depend 
on  the  assistance  of  prominent  individuals  interested  in  pomology. 
The  arrangement  of  holding  the  exhibition  in  connection  with  that 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  gave  good  satisfaction  to  the 
friends  of  our  Society,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  opportunity  at  the  same 
time,  and  without  additional  expense,  to  visit  the  general  exhibi- 
tion. The  business  relations  between  the  two  societies  were  car- 
ried out  it)  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  and 
with  perfect  harmony  and  understanding.  It  is  a  question,  how- 
ever, wliether  the  distinctive  usefulness  of  our  Society  is  promoted 
to  that  extent  in  a  combined  exhibition  that  it  would  be  separate 
and  distinct.  It  is  true  we  get  more  visitors  to  a  combined  exhi- 
bition, yet  the  interest  is  not  concentrated  so  closely  upon  this 
one  department,  and  there  is  less  opportunity  and  less  inclination 
to  stud3'  it  in  detail.  The  future  course  of  the  Society  in  this 
regard  should,  and  doubtless  will,  receive  careful  consideration. 

The  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  published  in  the  last  report,  and  to  the 
preparation  of  which  was  given  much  careful  attention,  on  the 
whole  was  well  received  by  the  intelligent  fruit  growers  of  the 
State.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  even  our  best  informed  fruit  grow- 
ers to  arrange  a  catalogue  of  fruits  that  will  be  satisfactory  even  to 
themselves,  and  still  more  difficult  is  it  to  satisfy  a  discriminating 
public.  The  list,  however,  needs  some  careful  pruning.  In  the 
small  fruit  class  it  should  be  more  elaborate,  and  should  be  fol- 
lowed b}'  a  full  description  of  varieties  and  the  success  attending 
their  cultivation  in  this  State.     Thus  it  would   become  an   intelli- 
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gible  guide,  and  would  save  to  the  beginner  many  mistakes  and 
perhaps  the  loss  of  much  time.* 

Pears  are  to  receive  much  more  attention  among  us  than  has 
been  given  them  in  the  past.  Fruit  growers  are  learning  that 
they  may  be  successfully  grown  to  a  large  extent.  Yet  there  is 
great  lack  of  knowledge  as  regards  varieties  and  their  adaptation 
to  Maine,  and  there  is  anxious  inquiry  for  facts  by  which  to  be 
governed.  The  varieties  of  pears  should  be  written  up,  that  all 
may  avail  themselves  of  the  most  advanced  knowledge  available 
in  the  State.  It  would  save  a  vast  amount  of  experimental  work, 
the  results  of  which  are  largely  a  knowledge  of  what  not  to  do. 
We  want  to  assist  in  enabling  people  to  lay  out  work  that  will 
result  in  something  positive.  Negative  results  may  assist  pos- 
terity, but  will  not  grow  pears  for  the  hungry  thousands  who 
want  them  at  the  present  time. 

A  list  of  fruits  for  amateurs  should  early  receive  the  attention 
of  the  Society.  To  convince  us  of  the  importance  of  this  we  have 
only  to  go  into  the  fruit  gardens  of  those  who  have  planted  with- 
out an  extensive  knowledge  of  varieties,  and  see  the  mistakes 
made  in  their  selections.  There  is  a  call  here  for  information  which 
the  Society  is  able  to  give.  No  better  method  presents  itself  than 
to  raise  a  committee  to  prepare  a  list  and  present  the  same  to  the 
Society  at  a  future  meeting. 

A  supplementary  list  of  apples  should  be  prepared,  embracing 
all  the  varieties  tested  or  grown  in  the  State.  There  are  many 
standard  varieties  not  now  on  the  list  which  have  been,  introduced 
here  and  there,  but  are  confined  to  narrow  limits.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  some  of  these  are  worthy  of  extensive  dissemina- 
tion. They  should  be  catalogued  and  described,  and  the  success 
attending  their  cultivation  given  to  the  public. 

The  extreme  northerly  portion  of  the  State  is  giving  greatly 
increased  attention  to  the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  chiefly  apple 
trees.  Cultivators  there  succeed  very  well  with  some  of  the  hardy 
varieties  of  autumn  apples,  j^et  they  have  not  formed  a  satisfactory 
list  of  winter  apples  for  their  locality.  Great  inquiry  is  made 
through  Washington,  Aroostook  and  northern  Penobscot,  Piscat- 
aquis, and  Somerset  counties,  for  good  winter  apples  that  are  suf- 
6ciently  hardy  for  their  climate.  Their  seasons  are  short,  and 
most  of  those  varieties  of  winter  apples  which   are  grown   to  a 

*The  catalogue  of  fruits  as  published  in  this  volume  was  revised  by  the  Society  at 
the  Winter  meeting,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  here  made. — Sec. 
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high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  southern  and  central  divisions  of 
the  State  do  not  mature  their  growth  when  taken  to  the  northern 
section,  and  do  not  prove  hardy.  This  Society  should  take  meas- 
ures to  learn  the  merits  of  varieties  of  apples  grown  in  high  north- 
ern latitudes  in  other  States  in  our  own  country,  and  also  in  for- 
eign countries  ;  and  if  any  promise  to  be  valuable  for  our  high 
latitude,  they  should  be  introduced  and  tested.  A  special  com- 
mittee might  be  raised  to  look  up  the  matter,  by  searching  for  in- 
formation through  all  available  sources,  and  procuring  scions  or 
trees  of  such  varieties  as  promise  to  be  valuable,  with  instructions 
to  report  progress  from  time  to  time.  Northern  Vermont  is  grow- 
ing to  a  considerable  extent,  some  varieties  of  late-keeping  apples 
which  have  never  been  introduced  here. 

Gentlemen,  1  have  thus  briefly  alluded  to  some  matters  which 
have  presented  themselves  to  my  mind  during  the  past  year — 
matters  which  seem  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  Society  in  its 
present  standing  and  condition.  While  I  would  not  press  these 
as  paramount  to  all  others,  nor  to  the  exclusion  of  others  which 
you  can  name,  yet  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  organ- 
ized for  a  purpose,  The  State,  seeing  the  need  of  work  in  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  laboring,  granted  us  a 
small  fund  from  its  treasury  that  we  might  successfully  carry  on 
the  work.  We  owe  it  to  the  State  that  we  work  faithfully,  and 
show  good  returns  for  all  we  receive  from  her  hands.  It  is  true, 
no  striking  and  marked  results  can  be  made  apparent  at  once,  but 
if  in  the  work  of  this  Society  its  true  object  be  ever  held  in  view, 
and  ever  kept  to  the  front,  we  shall  as  a  Society  meet  with  that 
success  for  which  every  true  member  is  laboring — the  promotion 
of  the  Pomology  of  the  State. 

The  next  exercise  of  the  afternoon  was  the  presentation  of  the 
following  paper,  on 

Orcharding  as  a  Business. 

BY   ALFRED   SMITH,    OF    MONMOUTn. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — In  coming  before  the 
intelligent  members  of  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society,  I  am 
well  aware  of  my  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  of  Pomology 
or  Orcharding  as  a  business  in  Maine,  as  it  is  a  subject  of  so  great 
interest  to  every  man,  especially  to  every  farmer  and  lover  of  fruit. 

Maine  is  only  in  its  infancy  as  a  fruit  growing  State,  and  if  the 
business  is  intelligently  entered  into  and  persistently  pursued  by 
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our  enterprising  yonng.men,  Maine  will  bear  oif  the  palm  over  any 
State  in  the  Union  in  the  production  of  fruit  for  exportation  or 
shipping  purposes  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

All  fruits  are  extensively  used  for  culiniary  purposes,  and  es- 
pecially enter  into  and  are  largely  used  as  articles  of  diet.  And 
in  a  financial  point  of  view,  fruit  growing  will  well  compare  with 
any  other  agricultural  pursuit  in  Maine. 

It  is  also  ennobling,  refining  and  elevating  to  our  natures,  and 
places  us  in  harmony  with  the  Great  Author  of  our  being,  who 
when  He  formed  man  planted  a  garden  (it  is  said)  filled  with  all 
manner  of  fruit  trees  and  flowers,  and  our  primeval  parents  were 
placed  in  it  to  cultivate  and  eat  of  the  fruit  of  all  the  trees  of  the 
garden  save  the  tree  of  excess  or  abuse,  "  whose  mortal  taste 
brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woes;"  and  that  tree  of 
excess  is  well  cared  for  and  persistently  cultivated  among  us  at 
the  present  day,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  pomologists  will  discard 
it  from  their  list  of  fruits,  for  its  fruit  is  bitter,  and  if  engrafted 
nothing  but  bitter  fruit  will  take  and  grow  in  it.  It  is,  however, 
perfectly  hardy,  and  never  winter  kills. 

Even  nearly  all  the  lower  animals,  from  the  smallest  insect  to 
the  feathered  songsters  of  the  air,  are  great  lovers  of  fruit.  Now, 
(as  an  example  to  encourage  others  to  go  and  do  likewise),  I  will 
say,  that  last  summer  I  raised  on  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  land, 
875  quarts  of  strawberries,  equal  to  271  bushels,  or  220  bushels 
per  acre  ;  consequently  had  an  abundance  to  spare  for  the  robins, 
who  would  carol  to  me  in  sweetest  lays,  therefore  I  had  no  heart 
or  disposition  to  disturb  or  deprive  them  of  the  privilege,  as 
they  seemed  to  share  with  me  the  "pleasure  and  the  pride,"  and 
would  richly  repay  me  for  the  fruit  they  ate,  in  destroying  worms 
and  noxious  insects  ;  and  I  was  often  led  to  say  with  the  poet 
Pope,  that 

"  Just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  fall. 

Who  thinks  all  made  for  one,  not  one  for  all." 

Thus,  in  growing  such  beautiful  and  abundant  crops  of  fruit,  we 
have  the  consciousness  of  being  benefactors,  not  only  to  our  own 
race,  but  to  the  lower  animal  creation  as  well ;  also  of  verifying 
the  oft  repeated  truth,  that  what  one  man  has  done  by  working  in 
harmony  with  the  fixed,  immutable  laws  of  Nature,  another  can 
produce  the  same  results  ;  that  cause  and  effect  are  stamped  on  all 
nature's  works, — our  own  as  well. 

And  here  permit  me  to  say,  that  all  discarded  fruit  (not  suitable 
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for  culinary  purposes)  should  not  be  expressed  and  distilled  into 
alcoholic  beverage,  or  cider,  to  curse  our  race,  but  converted  into 
vinegar,  or  fed  to  our  stock,  whose  health  and  gratitude  will  more 
than  compensate  us,  and  the  profit  of  which  will  richly  repay  us 
directly  or  indirectly. 

We  need  have  little  if  any  fear,  that  Orcharding  as  a  business 
will  ever  be  overdone.  If  ever  the  time  come  that  our  markets  or 
country  are  so  flooded  with  apples  as  to  render  them  worthless  for 
market  purposes,  then  let  the  farmers  throughout  the  country, 
holding  apples  for  market,  feed  one-half  to  three-fourths  to  their 
stock  ;  then  the  balance  would  bring  them  as  much  money  as  the 
whole,  thus  saving  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  fruit  for  their 
stock. 

When  we  have  seen  fruit  displayed  at  the  town,  county  and 
state  fairs,  has  there  not  at  the  same  time  come  over  us  a  feeling 
of  exquisite  gratification  that  we  could  almost  taste?  And  have 
we  not  been  led  to  exclaim,  Oh,  how  beautiful  !  Can  it  be  possible 
that  such  beautiful  fruit  can  be  grown  in  Maine  ! 

Last  autumn,  while  attending  the  Poraological  Exliibition  held 
at  the  City  Hall  in  Portland,  and  also  the  Sagadahoc  County  Fair 
at  Topsham,  and  the  various  town  fairs  at  Monmouth,  Wales, 
Litchfield  and  Gardiner,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  different 
varieties  of  apples,  pears  and  plums  grown  in  Maine,  I  would  often 
hear  from  the  lips  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  \A  attendance  the  above 
remarks,  or  others  similar,  "  How  delicious  !"  "  How  beautiful !" 
"Is  it  possible  V  &c.;  and  would  at  the  same  time  instinctively 
reach  out  their  hands  to  touch  the  fruit.  I  was  often  led  to  re- 
mark to  them,  that  the  trees  on  which  this  fruit  grew  were  well 
cared  for,  and  persistently  fed  with  all  the  elements  that  go  to 
make  good  fruit,  and  were  not  robbed  by  grass  and  the  scythe, 
which  always  takes  the  lion's  share. 

All  who  attended  the  Pomological  Exhibition  at  Portland,  or 
the  county  or  town  shows,  and  viewed  the  long  tables,  spread 
with  delicious  fruit  of  all  kinds  and  varieties — grown  on  the  highly 
cultivated  trees  of  Maine — must  have  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  Maine  can  grow  as  good  apples  and  pears  as  any  of  her 
sister  States,  and  much  better  adapted  for  shipping  to  foreign 
countries. 

Now  what  are  the  practical  lessons  to  be  learned  by  all  who 
attended  the  various  shows  of  fruit,  and  viewed  the  rich  and  beau- 
tiful agricultural  products,  grown  and    presented  by  intelligent 
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men  and  women  who  dealt  with  no  stinted  hand,  but  with  the 
highest  culture  possible  ?  The  first  lesson  to  be  learned,  is  the 
cultivation  of  less  areas,  less  misapplied  labor,  less  spreading  out 
so  thin  in  our  agricultural  pursuits ;  unless  we  have  the  means, 
or  abundant  fertilizers.  Second — We  should  learn  the  folly  of 
planting  out  too  many  fruit  trees,  and  neglecting  to  take  suitable 
care  of  them,  as  thousands  do.  And  .such  men  should  learn  and 
remember  that  fruit  trees  young  or  old,  are  not  locomotive  like 
their  animals,  but  tied  to  the  earth  in  a  hungiy,  starving  condition, 
with  but  few  elements  in  the  soil  on  which  to  feed,  with  wet  feet, 
on  a  retentive  subsoil.  And  if  their  fruit  trees  had  the  power  of 
utterance  or  could  express  their  necessities  and  hunger,  (as  do 
their  animals  if  thus  tied)  there  would  be  so  much  mourning, 
lowing  and  bleating  as  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  every  philan- 
thropist in  the  land.  And  had  I  time,  I  might  portray  the  condi- 
tion of  thousands  of  old  apple  and  pear  trees,  that  are  in  the  saoae 
woful  condition  as  above  described,  (otherwise  good  trees)  that 
might  be  cut  back  and  grafted  to  good  fruit  and  be  made  to  bear 
almost  indefinitely,  if  cared  for  and  suitably  fed. 

We  should  also  count  the  cost  in  planting  large  oi'chards.  One 
tree  well  cared  for  is  worth  a  dozen  or  even  a  hundred  without 
care.  A  man  would  be  very  unwise  to  buy  a  dozen  pigs  to  feed 
when  he  had  not  enough  for  three.  I  have  a  number  of  trees  that 
are  well  cared  for,  which  last  autumn  paid  me  the  interest  of  $300 
per  tree,  or  $18  each;  and  one  of  them  was  an  old  hollow  tree, 
propped  at  every  point  of  the  compass  to  assure  its  safety  when 
the  wind  and  storms  are  tempestuous,  showing  that  old  trees,  (if 
not  too  far  gone)  can  be  rejuvenated  by  proper  culture,  cutting 
back  and  pruning  or  thinning  out  the  boughs  annually,  and  may 
be  made  to  forget  the  habit  of  bearing  only  alternate  years  and 
become  annual  bearers — and  the  fruit  can  be  increased  in  size 
from  two  to  three  and  four  inches  in  diameter.  Now  the  rule  in 
mathematics  always  holds  good,  that  spheres  are  to  each  other  as 
the  cubes  of  their  diameters;  consequently,  if  you  increase  an 
apple  that  is  two  inches  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  you  gain  237 
per  cent.  ;  if  it  is  increased  to  four  inches  you  gain  700  per  cent, 
on  the  size  of  your  fruit,  while  your  fruit  will  sell  for  double  and 
find  a  ready  market. 

The  Roxbury  Russet  is  known  to  be  a  medium  sized  apple,  yet 
I  have  attested  the  above  fact  by  high  cultivation,  increasing  it 
from  two  inches  in  diameter  to  three  and  three-quarter  inches, — 
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some  of  them  weighing'  nine  ounces — and  have,  for  the  last  three 
consecutive  years,  been  awarded  the  premium  of  the  Pomological 
Society  for  the  best  dish  of  this  variety,  at  Bangor  in  1873,  and  at 
Portland  in  1874  and  1875. 

We  should  study  nature  in  tlic  forests.  She  mulches  with  a 
liberal  hand,  and  lets  no  grass  grow,  to  get  the  first  share  in  spring. 
Fruit  trees,  though  large,  cannot  care  for  themselves  near  as  well 
as  the  grass  that  grows  under  them,  starting  as  it  does  the  first  of 
May  and  getting  the  first  share  of  all  the  elements  necessary  for 
growth  and  early  maturity  of  the  wood,  bark,  and  fruit.  Conse- 
quently but  little  organizable  matter  is  stored  up  in  the  bark  and 
buds  for  fruit  the  next  year.  It  should  ever  be  remembered  that 
fruit  trees,  like  animals,  consist  of  two  essentially  distinct  parts  : 
one,  the  organized  material  of  their  structure,  the  other  the  or- 
ganizable matter  out  of  which  additions  are  to  be  made  to  that 
structure,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  whatever  can  growth 
take  place  except  in  the  presence  of  the  latter.  This  law  is  not 
only  one  of  the  foundations  of  vegetable  physiology,  but  one  of 
the  most  important  of  all  facts  for  us  as  culturists  to  remember, 
explaining  as  it  does  the  sources  of  success  or  failure  in  many  of 
the  operations  in  which  we  as  agriculturists  and  pomologists  are 
more  or  less  engaged. 

It  is  said  by  chemists,  that  the  coarse  soils  of  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire,  are  as  rich  in  all  the  elements  that  are 
necessary  to  grow  trees  and  plants,  as  are  the  deep,  soluble  soils 
of  the  West;  that  the  only  difference  is,  that  they  are  locked  up, 
and  only  a  small  per  cent,  is  set  free  or  rendered  available  as  plant 
food  yearly,  by  water,  the  great  solvent  in  nature.  Consequently 
the  soil  of  Massachusetts  is  in  no  better  condition  to  grow  apples 
and  peai's  than  is  the  soil  of  Maine.  My  experience  is,  that  we 
can  raise  pears  in  Maine  as  abundantly  as  Massachusetts  can,  if 
we  feed  as  high  and  as  constantly.  They  need  the  best  of  culture, 
and  will  bear  it  as  well  as  do  our  apple  trees,  and  are  not  subject 
to  as  many  enemies.  The  borer  and  caterpillar  do  not  trouble 
them  ;  they  will  fruit  much  sooner  than  the  apple  tree,  and  will 
pay  all  expenses,  four  fold,  before  the  apple  tree  will  fruit. 
Therefore,  every  man  that  has  land,  and  especially  every  farmer, 
should  plant  out  a  few  pear  trees.  They  will  keep  our  sons  from 
being  tempted  to  rob  those  that  do  raise  them.  Also  plant  a  bed 
of  strawberries,  it  will  keep  us  out  of  the  tall  grans ;  and  a  few 
black  cap  raspberries,  they  may  be  grown  as  easily  as  pigweeds, 
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and  are  hardy  and  bear  abundantly.  But  the  apple  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  profitable  fruit  for  general  and  extensive  cultivation. 

Fertilizers.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the 
coarse  soils  of  Maine,  that  I  am  a  great  friend  to  artificial  fertilizers 
and  home-made  fertilizers  as  well.  There  is,  I  firmly  believe,  a 
necessity  of  using  salts  that  contain  alkalies.  Nitrate  of  soda  is 
procured  native  from  parts  of  Brazil  and  Chili,  and  it  is  said  that 
nitric  acid  is  obtained  from  it,  and  has  been  somewhat  used  as  a 
fertilizer.  As  has  before  been  observed,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
there  are  all  the  necessary  elements  of  fertility  in  the  soil  of  our 
old  fields  and  pastures,  but  they  are  so  locked  up  in  insoluble 
compounds  that  vegetation  can  receive  little  or  no  benefit  from 
them.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  want  of  soda,  the  base  of  common 
salt,  and  potash,  as  well  as  phosphates  and  sulphates  in  a  soluble 
state  to  enable  plants  to  produce  heavy,  well  developed  seed. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  applying  artificial  fertilizers  containing  an 
ample  supply  of  all  the  above  constituents  Every  tiller  of  the 
soil  of  our  old  worn  out  fields  and  pastures  should  remember  that 
year  after  year  for  a  half  century  or  more,  the  elements  of  fertil- 
ity, particularly  the  phosphates,  have  been  withdrawn  in  the 
shape  of  live  stock,  beef,  butter,  cheese  and  grain,  and  transported 
to  our  markets,  while  comparatively  little  has  been  returned  to 
our  soils. 

In  order  to  be  successful  as  pomologists  or  general  agriculturists, 
we  should  understand  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  obtain  the 
best  and  largest  returns  for  our  labor.  Our  lands,  if  flat  and  not 
naturally  uuderdrained,  should  be  suitably  drained  (especially  for 
orchards  and  fruit  growing  purposes,)  and  if  possible  should  be 
hard  wood  or  rock-maple  soil,  as  fruit  trees  are  not  like  alders  and 
willows,  and  cannot  live  in  water ;  consequently,  care  must  be 
taken  to  get  rid  of  all  stagnant  water,  not  only  from  the  surface 
soil,  but  from  the  subsoil.  Then  the  soil  should  be  well  cultivated 
in  every  respect,  abounding  in  all  the  elementar}^  constituents  or 
compounds  that  go  to  make  perfectly  organized  trees,  fruit,  plants, 
seeds  and  bulbous  roots.  Nature  has  stamped  on  all  vegetable  life 
an  instinctive  tendency  to  produce  perfectly  organized  seeds, 
plants,  and  trees,  that  they  may  reproduce  themselves  in  perfec- 
tion ;  and  this  cannot  be  done,  if  chemistry  is  true,  without  the 
presence  of  the  above  described  elements  and  compounds. 

Men  of  small  causality  often  jump  at  false  conclusions,  and 
ascribe  to  effects  wrong  causes  ;    and  much  has  been  said  pro  and 
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con,  in  regard  to  chemical  fertilizers,  that  have  been  analyzed  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  still  they  have  been  pronounced  by 
many  to  be  spurious  and  a  humbug.  Nevertheless,  "  let  the  test 
of  intelligent  experience  be  our  most  faithful  and  unerring  guide," 
and  let  our  fruit  trees  "be  our  most  reliable  laboratories,"  and 
their  fair  and  beautiful  fruit  "  our  best  and  most  instructive  ex- 
positors" in  regard  to  Fertilizers. 

Fruit  trees  take  nothing  from  the  soil  or  air,  save  water,  light 
and  heat,  which  they  absorb,  till  they  are  in  leaf,  and  the  spongioles 
(mouths  of  the  rootlets)  are  formed,  which  is  about  the  first  of 
June  in  Maine.  The  above  fact  is  attested  by  cuttings,  that  get 
in  leaf  before  they  form  their  roots.  They  form  callus  (during 
the  process  of  leaving)  showing  a  protruding  fleshy  ring  between 
the  bark  and  wood,  and  then  send  out  their  fibrous  roots.  Thus 
the  leaves  and  fibrous  roots  are  formed  from  the  organic  matter 
stored  up  in  the  bark  and  buds  of  the  previous  year.  Conse- 
quently, if  grass  is  permitted  to  grow  under  the  trees,  they  get 
nothing  but  the  orts  with  which  to  grow  and  mature  their  fruit, 
wood,  bark,  buds,  and  latent  organic  matter  in  early  autumn,  with 
which  to  wake  up  and  start  into  life  again  the  following  spring. 

Planting  young  Fruit  Trees.  If  your  land  is  flattish,  and  a  little 
sloping,  and  you  do  not  feel  able  to  thoroughly  underdrain,  lay  oflF 
the  ground  into  divisions  of  equal  width,  as  the  distances  between 
the  intended  rows  of  trees,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  natural 
drainage  or  slope  of  the  field ;  then  by  repeated  plowings,  each 
time  turning  the  furrows  towards  the  centre,  gather  the  soil  into 
broad  ridges,  on  the  crown  of  which  set  the  trees,  and  "dig  no 
deep  post  holes"  to  put  the  roots  of  your  trees  in,  but  let  some  one 
hold  up  the  tree,  spreading  out  all  the  fibrous  roots,  then  dump  a 
part  of  a  cart  load  of  rich  soil  from  the  forest  or  from  some  other 
source.  You  need  have  no  fears  in  building  up  around  the  trunks 
of  trees  two  or  three  feet,  for  fibrous  roots  will  soon  come  from 
the  trunk  thus  covered  and  luxuriate  in  the  rich  soil  thus  applied, 
and  it  will  also  keep  mice  and  borers  from  committing  depreda- 
tions on  your  trees.  By  this  method  you  rapidl^^  get  rid  of  the 
surface  water,  and  also  a  portion  of  that  from  the  subsoil,  and 
obtain  a  deep,  mellow  soil 

This  method  will  be  found  preferable  to  the  old  one  of  digging 
large,  deep  holes,  down  into  the  hard,  retentive  subsoil  (no  matter 
what  may  be  their  diameter)  and  half  filling  them  up  with  surface 
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soil  and  manure,  and  then  planting  the  trees.  For  the  first  year 
or  two  they  may  flourish  well ;  the  young,  fibrous  roots,  finding 
plenty  of  plant  food  near  at  hand,  rush  downwards  and  luxuriate 
in  it  during  the  dry  season  ;  sooner  or  later  comes  a  wet  season, 
and  the  retentive  walls  of  undisturbed  subsoil  act  like  a  tub  to 
retain  the  stagnant  water,  and  the  poor  tree,  sentenced  to  a  life  of 
wet  feet,  as  surely  falls  into  decline  as  a  young  maiden  would  in 
similar  circumstances. 

Training  Fruit  Trees.  My  experience  is  in  favor  of  training 
fruit  trees  low.  A  stem  four  feet  in  height  will  be  found  the  best 
and  most  convenient  for  most  purposes,  all  things  considered. 
My  reasons  are,  they  are  less  exposed  to  storms  and  gales  of  wind. 
are  under  better  control,  more  easily  pruned,  the  fruit  more  con- 
veniently gathered.  Also  their  roots  are  better  protected  from 
the  efltects  of  drought,  and  the  bark  on  the  trunks  is  net  as  much 
damaged  by  the  action  of  the  sun  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The 
effects  of  the  sun  in  March  and  early  spring  on  young,  thrifty 
trees,  in  a  torpid  or  dormant  state,  is  more  potent  than  when  the 
sap  is  in  circulation,  often  causing  the  bark  on  the  exposed  side 
to  blister  and  peal  off,  and  inducing  decay.  Large  trees  often 
suffer  in  a  similar  manner.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  stem 
and  limbs  most  exposed  to  the  radiant  heat  of  the  sun  in  March, 
when  the  tree  is  torpid,  are  the  first  to  suffer  from  disease.  The 
stems  of  fruit  trees  in  a  climate  like  ours,  noted  for  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  from  one  extreme  to  another,  should  have 
some  protection  from  the  sun,  if  possible.  Therefore,  the  protec- 
tion to  the  stem  by  low  branches,  is  of  very  great  importance, 
and  when  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  will  be  found  the  most 
desirable  form.  In  my  experience,  for  profit  and  fruit,  (and  since 
we  have  so  many  enemies  to  contend  with)  I  find  it  better  to  cut 
back  and  prune  down  than  to  prune  up  unless  we  wish  to  grow 
wood  and  fruit  (if  indeed  we  get  much)  sky  high. 

There  is  but  little  utility  in  plowing  under  the  bi-anches  of  fruit 
trees ;  better  mulch  the  soil  and  it  will  grow  mellow,  and  thus 
retain  the  water  that  otherwise  quickly  evaporates  leaving  the 
tree  to  suffer  in  drought.  It  answers  a  much  better  purpose  than 
plowing  or  digging  around  them,  thus  disturbing  and  breaking 
the  fibrous  rootlets,  which  (in  drought)  very  much  retards  the 
growth  of  your  trees.  Let  Nature  teach  us  in  the  forests.  She 
never  ploios,  but  mulches  with  a  liberal  hand  and  never  tires.  If 
you  have  no  mulching  or  muck  that  you  can  obtain,  take  the 
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upper  soil  from  the  most  convenient  acre  of  land  near  your  or- 
chard, and  mulch  or  build  up  under  the  branches  with  it.  You 
need  have  no  fears  in  mulching  or  building  up  two  feet  or  more 
around  the  trunk  and  as  far  as  the  branches  extend.  If  you  are 
an  unbeliever  in  it  try  it  and  note  the  results,  and  you  will  soon 
become  a  believer.  While  trees  are  young,  or  before  arriving  at 
a  bearing  condition,  plow  and  cultivate  between  the  rows,  but 
without  disturbing  the  branches  or  the  soil  under  them.  Thus 
planting  with  annual  crops,  as  beans,  potatoes,  or  bulbous  roots — 
as  they  grow  and  ripen  late  in  the  season — your  trees  get  the  first 
share  with  which  to  ripen  their  fruit,  wood  and  bark. 

Get  Maine  Trees  if  Poi^sible.  Speaking  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, I  prefer  to  have  my  trees  grown  in  Maine,  and  as  near  home 
as  possible,  and  have  the  soil  prepared  and  everything  in  readi- 
ness, so  that  they  may  be  set  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  With 
proper  care,  trees  thus  removed  will  scarcely  receive  any  percep- 
tible check  in  growth.  This  is  not  always  practicable.  We 
should  be  careful,  however,  to  get  our  trees  from  a  reliable  nur- 
sery man. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  "that  genus,  the  tree-pedler,  should 
be  classed  in  the  same  catagory  with  those  other  enemies  of  the 
fruit  culturist,  the  curculio,  canker-worm,  borer,  &c." 

Large  sized  young  trees.  There  has  been  a  great  demand  for 
extra  sized  trees  for  some  years  past.  This  is  all  wrong.  In  order 
to  grow  these  large  sized  trees,  they  have  to  be  forced  by  stimu- 
lating manures,  especially  during  tlie  last  years  of  growth  in  the 
nursery.  Then  we  are  deceived  by  their  fine  appearance,  having 
large,  beautiful  tops,  while  the  roots  are  few  and  straggling;  and 
even  these,  in  removing  from  the  nursery  are  often  cut  short,  leav- 
ing few  if  any  fibrous  roots,  and  when  planted  out  in  orchard  form 
they  require  the  first  season  to  recuperate,  and  have  received  a 
check  from  which  they  can  never  fully  recover.  Medium  sized, 
stocky  trees,  with  well  ripened  wood  and  bark,  and  many  fibrous 
roots,  will  be  found  much  more  reliable  and  satisfactory  than 
larger  and  older  trees,  and  will  come  into  bearing  sooner,  and  are 
less  liable  to  disease.  The  younger  the  trees,  the  more  roots  can 
be  preserved  when  removing  them  from  the  nursery — better  pay 
the  same  price  for  them.  This  is  true  in  my  experience,  for  I  can 
soon  grow  a  handsome  top  if  I  have  a  fibrous  rooted  tree  to  begin 
with. 
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Varieties.  There  are  already  too  many  varieties  of  autumn 
fruit  cultivated  in  Maine  for  our  markets,  or  profit.  We  cannot 
compete  with  western  apples  that  glut  our  markets  in  autumn, 
consequently  we  shall  be  obliged  to  feed  such  fruit  to  our  stock, 
or  re-top  such  trees  to  late  winter  fruit  for  shipping  purposes,  in 
the  production  of  which  we  can  compete  with  the  world.  We 
also  cultivate  too  many  sorts  of  winter  apples  for  profit  or  for 
convenience  in  gathering  and  barrelling — too  many  odd  barrels. 

First  on  the  list  of  winter  fruit  I  place  the  Roxbury  Russet,  as 
best  of  all  late  keeping  sorts.  In  my  experience  with  it  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  it  has  always  proved  an  annual  and  good  bearer. 
It  needs  high  and  persistent  culture  ;  and  so  do  all  varieties  to  be 
profitable  for  any  length  of  time.  In  my  orchard  in  Winthrop,  I 
had  two  trees  of  nearly  the  same  size,  one  a  Roxbury  Russet,  the 
other  a  Baldwin.  On  a  certain  year  each  tree  bore  eight  barrels 
of  apples.  The  next  year  the  same  Russet  tree  bore  four  barrels 
of  apples,  while  the  Baldwin  bore  none,  and  none  to  speak  of  for 
four  years,  or  while  I  remained  on  the  farm — having  over-borne. 

The  row  in  which  this  Russet  tree  stood,  contained  eight  other 
trees  of  the  same  variety,  making  nine  trees  in  all,  which  bore  the 
same  year  forty-five  barrels  of  apples — an  average  of  five  barrels 
per  tree  ;  and  these  were  sold  the  8th  of  July  for  five  dollars  per 
barrel,  at  Winthrop  depot,  while  my  Baldwins  were  sold  for  two 
dollars  per  barrel  the  last  of  April  of  the  same  year,  not  being 
able  to  keep  them  longer  in  consequence  of  their  rotting.  In  my 
experience  the  above  is  about  an  average,  with  these  two  varie- 
ties, for  the  last  fifty  years,  in  the  locality  of  Monmouth  and 
Winthrop.  Last  year  I  sold  ray  Russets  in  Bangor  and  Portland 
for  $4  and  $4.25  per  barrel  the  last  of  June,  while  Baldwins, 
generally  sold  in  May,  for  about  $2  per  barrel. 

The  Baldwin  will  not  bear  high  culture  either  in  our  valleys  or 
on  flat  lands  near  lakes  and  streams  of  water,  and  will  kill  in 
winter  and  spring  with  the  suddenly  alternating  thawing  and  freez- 
ing of  the  bark  and  wood,  caused  by  the  hot  mid-day  sun. 

It  is  not  excessive  freezing  (as  many  suppose)  that  winter  kills,. 
as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  last  winter  the  mercury  was  much 
of  the  time  at  extremely  low  points,  the  steady  cold  continuing 
through  the  winter  and  spring,  and  the  frost  was  taken  out  gradu 
ally  in  the  late  spring,  there  being  no  alternate  changes  during 
winter  and  spring ;  consequently,  the  unripe  buds  of  the  peach 
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were  not  injured,  but  blossomed,   and   many  fine  peaches  were 
grown  in  Maine  last  summer. 

The  greatest  fault  I  find  with  the  Baldwin,  is  its  tendency  to 
winter  kill  once  in  six  or  seven  years,  and  its  habit  of  over  bearing 
alternate  years,  when  fruit  is  so  abundant  as  to  render  it  almost 
unprofitable  for  barreling.  Its  symmetrical  form  and  brilliant  color- 
ing are  its  only  good  qualities.  A  majority  of  the  fruit  has  a  bit- 
ter, disagreeable  taste.  Notwithstanding  this,  so  long  as  people 
blindly  associate  something  good  with  red  and  yellow,  so  long 
must  we  grow  red  and  yellow  fruit,  even  at  the  expense  of  quality, 
and  our  markets  do  and  must  make  color  paramount  to  quality. 
Consequently  we  must  seek  for  hardy,  annual  bearers  that  will 
bear  high  culture,  and  combining  as  many  desirable  qualities  as 
possible.  In  my  opinion,  the  Northern  Spy  should  take  the  place 
of  the  Baldwin  in  jNIuine.  It  is  a  hardy,  annual  bearer — as  large 
and  symmetrical  in  form  as  the  Baldwin,  the  color  and  quality  as 
good,  a  vigorous,  upright  grower,  but  a  little  tardy  in  fruiting,  as 
are  all  trees  of  upright  habit.  This  fault  can  be  easily  remedied 
by  root-pruning,  thinning  and  cutting  back  and  bending  down  and 
hanging  weights  on  the  branches  in  the  growing  season. 

The  limited  demand  for  the  crab  apple  will  undoubtedly  render 
it  unprofitable,  other  than  as  a  hardy  stock  to  graft  upon,  and 
tthere  are  other  hardy  Maine  varieties  quite  as  good  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  modify  the   above  remarks,  as  I  am  well 
•  aware  the  locality  and  conditions  of  soil  very  much  modify  the 
•  quantity  of  fruit,  as  well  as  the  quality,  of  many  varieties  ;  es- 
•pecially  is  it  so  with  the  Roxbury  Russet,  Baldwin,  Nodhead  and 
Ribstone  Pippin.     They  succeed  the  best  under  good  culture,  and 
will  bear  it  well  on  high  "  rock  maple  "  ridges  of  land  ;  but  will 
prove  unprofitable  on  flat  lands  (as  Northern   Maine  and  the  flat 
lands  of  Penobscot  county).     The  R.  I.  Greening,  Yellow  Bell- 
iflower,   and  all  other  varieties    possessing   hardy  qualities,   will 
prove  profitable  under  good  and  constant  culture,  and  will  adapt 
themselves  to  a  wider  range  of  locality  and  soil  in  Maine  than  do 
the  more  tender  sorts.     Some  varieties  require  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  potash.     The  Roxbury  Russet  undoubtedly  requires  a 
large  amount  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  cause  it  to  produce  large,  fair 
and  well  developed  fruit  abundantly.     Perhaps  it  is  so  with  the 
Ribston  Pippin  and  other  capricious  bearers.    Others  require  phos- 
phoric acid  or  some  other  element.     No  general  fertilizer  will  suit 
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all  varieties  equally  well  in  all  soils.  We  should  use  special  fer- 
tilizers ;  because  some  soils  naturally  have  one  or  more  of  the 
above  constituents  in  excess  of  what  a  given  variety  requires, 
while  they  are  deficient  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  other  elements 
required.  Thus  some  varieties  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
general  fertilizers  and  fail  to  mature  their  fruit,  and  while  they 
blossom  and  set  their  fruit  well,  drop  it  prematurely.  We  should 
therefore  aim  to  ascertain  what  elements  are  lacking,  and  supply 
them  ;  otherwise  we  may  be  like  the  man  who  "carried  coals  to 
Newcastle,"  giving  the  soil  elements  which  it  already  has  in  abun- 
dance, while  we  neglect  to  provide  for  what  is  really  lacking. 

In  planting  an  orchard,  consult  your  locality  and  the  conditions 
of  your  soil,  and  seek  for  a  few  of  the  best  sorts  that  will  give  you 
the  most  profit  for  the  labor  bestowed.  Feed  persistently,  and  do 
not  try  to  grow  good  fruit  from  nothing,  as  many  do.  The  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Northern  Sp3^  Yellow  Bellflower,  Fall  Harvey, 
Talman  Sweet,  and  the  Sweet  Vandevere,  are  hardy,  yearly  bear- 
ers and  profitable  shipping  apples. 

Now  it  must  be  conceded  that  good  yearly  bearers  are  more 
profitable  than  alternate  bearers  ;  that  in  planting  an  orchard  for 
market  and  profit  we  should  seek  for  annual  bearers  that  will  suit 
the  tastes  of  the  people  and  the  demands  of  trade,  and  those  that 
will  bring  the  highest  remuneration  ;  even  if  we  have  to  entirely 
ignore  our  own  preferences  or  tastes. 

Of  pears,  I  regard  as  the  best  winter  varieties  the  Glout  Mor- 
ceau.  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Lawrence  and  Beurre  Langelier  ;  as  the 
best  for  autumn,  Maria  Louise  and  Beurre  d'Anjou  ;  early  autumn, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Bartlett  and  Clapp's  Favorite  ;  and  for  summer, 
Doyenne  d'Ete  and  Beurre  d'Assumption. 

In  speaking  of  varieties  of  apples  for  shipping  purposes,  I  can 
do  no  better  than  to  call  your  attention  to  a  short  paragraph  taken 
from  the  Maine  Farmer,  entitled  "American  Apples  in  England," 
which  says  : 

"  The  London  (Eng.)  Garden — edited  by  Mr.  Wm.  Robinson — 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  collection  of  American  apples  for- 
warded by  Messrs.  Elwanger  &  Barry  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
'  packed  in  a  barrel,  without  spot  or  injury  of  any  kind.'  The 
editor  says  :  'At  the  present  season  fDec.  14th),  in  London,  we 
have  no  apples  that  can  compare  with  the  high  and  delicate  flavor 
of  the  best  of  those  sent  to  us.'  The  apples  named  are  King  of 
Tompkins,  Hubbardston  Nonesuch,  Jonathan,  Northern  Spy,  Bald- 
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win,  Fameuse,  Red  Canada,  Twenty  Ounce,  Talman  Sweet,  and  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  other  sorts;  to  nearly  all  of  which  descriptions 
and  comparative  notes  are  appended — most  of  them  highly  com- 
mendatory in  tone,  and  very  judicious  and  candid  in  statement. 
Of  the  sweet  apples  the  Garden  says :  '  Some  of  the  apples  sent 
belong  to  the  division  which  American  growers  term  sweet,  and  are 
the  first  samples  we  have  tasted  of  these.'  Of  the  Talman  Sweet 
it  remarks  :  '  The  fruit  is  pale  yellow,  so  sweet  that  one  would 
hardly  recognize  it  as  an  apple.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
our  own  fall  and  winter  apples  possess  keeping  qualities  superior 
to  the  English  sorts,  of  a  corresponding  season — and  it  would  be 
no  surprise  to  us  if  the  export  trade  of  apples  to  Great  Britain 
from  this  country  should  assume  large  proportions  within  a  few 
years." 

Now  as  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  soon  send  much  of  our  fruit 
to  foreign  markets,  or  get  sniall  prices  for  it  at  home  (if  we  suc- 
ceed in  raising  it,  as  we  hope  to  do),  there  are  many  conditions 
to  be  taken  into  account.  The  fruit  should  be  large,  well  selected 
as  to  size,  symmetrical  in  form,  fine  flavored,  and  well  colored, — 
as  the  cost  of  transportation  on  such  fruit  would  be  no  more  than 
on  inferior  fruit.  The  manner  of  picking  and  packing,  also  the 
size  and  style  of  the  barrels,  should  be  considered  as  well. 

Pruning, 

There  has  been  much  said  and  written  on  this  subject  by  differ- 
ent persons,  with  regard  to  their  experience  as  to  the  proper  time 
to  prune  fruit  trees.  One  says  :  "  The  only  proper  time  to  prune 
trees  is  the  month  of  June,  as  my  trees  always  do  well  pruned 
at  that  time."  Yet  another  would  prune  only  on  the  full  of  the 
moon  in  August;  another  only  on  the  increase  of  the  moon  in 
November;  another  only  on  pleasant,  warm  days  in  mid-winter; 
another  on  the  decrease  of  the  moon  in  March  and  April ;  each 
assigning  as  a  reason  the  fact  Ihal  they  always  do  well.  Now  from 
these  chaotic,  superstitious  theories  or  premises,  I  deduce  the  fol- 
lowing positive  truth,  viz  :  that  the  best  time  to  prune  is  any  month 
or  any  time  that  the  knife  and  saw  are  sharp,  provided  the  condi- 
tion of  the  trees  will  allow  of  it.  First,  before  pruning,  have  your 
trees  in  good  growing  condition,  to  enable  them  to  grow  thick 
layers  of  wood  to  cover  the  wounds  made  in  pruning.  Second, 
prune  only  in  a  sunny,  dry  atmosphere,  that  the  pores  of  the  bark 
(that  contains  that  mysterious  life-principle  of  the  tree)  may  im- 
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mediately  sear  or  close  up,  thus  preserving  the  bark  as  near  the 
edge  of  the  wound  as  possible,  and  also  cauterizing  the  pores  of 
the  wood  thus  exposed  as  well.  Be  sure  to  prune  jadiciously  once 
a  year.  If  two  limbs  touch  or  cross  each  other,  or  form  very 
sharp  or  acute  angles,  o?ie  should  be  taken  out;  and  every  limb 
that  points  inward  as  well.  We  should  not  be  so  unwise  as  many 
are,  who,  after  neglecting  to  trim  their  trees  for  a  decade  of  years 
or  more,  at  last  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  their  trees  need  pruning, 
and  almost  kill  them  in  the  act  with  axe  and  saw. 

Dormant  buds,  that  start  and  rob  the  trees  in  June,  should  be 
rubbed  out,  and  thus  save  much  expense  in  pruning.  If  every  tree 
in  a  young  orchard  is  looked  over  once  in  a  year  with  careful 
pruning,  looking  to  the  future  and  seeing  in  the  infant  trees  the 
sturdy  trunks  and  well-developed  branches  of  the  full-grown  tree, 
then  will  the  sound  of  the  saw  cease  to  be  heard  in  our  orchards, 
and  will  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Root  Pruning, 
Men  often  say  to  me  :  "  Would  you  sever  the  tap  roots  of  trees 
in  planting  in  orchard  form  ?  "  Now  the  truth  is  that  all  high 
land  trees,  and  nursery  trees  as  well,  grown  on  high  land  or  in  the 
deep  soils  of  the  West,  do  instinctively  make  or  grow  with  a  tap 
root  or  roots,  that  run  down  to  draw  water  in  case  of  severe 
drought,  and  must  have  them,  and  if  removed  will  form  more  roots 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  otherwise  they  would  dry  up.  But  trees 
grown  on  low  or  flat  land  having  a  thin  surface  soil  and  a  retentive 
sub-soil,  do  not  produce  tap  roots  ;  they  do  not  require  them,  and 
in  planting  on  such  land  they  may  be  removed,  at  the  same  time 
cutting  back  the  tops,  thus  subserving  two  purposes — first,  con- 
venience in  planting  ;  also  in  enabling  the  tree  to  form  callus,  from 
which  will  spring  fibrous  roots  to  assist  in  supporting  it.  Second, 
they  will  fruit  sooner,  as  all  judicious  root  pruning  and  cutting 
back  the  top  tends  to  retard  the  propensity  to  run  to  wood.  Thus, 
by  artificial  culture  we  can  change  the  habits  of  fruit  trees,  ren- 
dering them  subservient  to  our  wishes,  and  fixing  in  them  the 
habit  of  bearing  much  fruit,  which  is  more  desirable  and  profitable 
than  growing  large,  awkward  trees  to  bear  fruit  for  our  heirs. 
There  is  an  old  adage  that  "  lie  who  plants  pears,  plants  for  his 
heirs."  But  this  saying  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  pears  are 
made  to  fruit  sooner,  or  as  soon,  as  the  apple,  by  the  art  of  root 
and  top  pruning.     Fruit  is  always  at  the  expense  of  growth  in 
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wood,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  we  can  have  our  choice,  oi  fruit,  or 
large,  ivoodij  trees. 

In  my  practice  in  growing  nursery  slock,  I  first  plant  in  a  seed 
bed  and  let  them  grow  two  years,  and  the  last  of  July  or  the  first 
of  August,  bud  them  ;  the  next  spring,  remove  them  from  the  seed 
bed  and  properly  shorten  in  the  roots,  sever  the  tap  roots  (if  any) 
and  cut  back  the  budded  stock  to  within  six  inches  of  the  bud 
(thus  having  the  stock  to  tie  the  bud  to  as  it  grows),  and  plant 
them  out  in  nursery  rows.  Thus  I  am  able  to  grow  straight, 
stocky,  fibrous  rooted  trees, — that  can  be  removed  to  the  orchard 
in  safety,  with  all  their  fibrous  roots, — thus  subserving  the  double 
purpose  of  convenience  in  removing,  and  of  fixing  in  them  the 
habit  of  fruiting  early. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  :  Nature  never  makes  a  mistake,  but 
always  dcjes.the  best  she  can  under  existing  conditions,  and  if  we 
will  but  study  her  laws  and  work  in  harmony  with  them,  we  shall 
never  go  wrong,  either  in  agriculture  or  any  of  the  affairs  of  life. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  was  listened  to  with  close  attention, 
and  was  followed  by  a  general  discussion  of  the  points  presented. 

Friend  Joseph  Taylor  of  Belgrade,  being  first  called  upon,  re- 
sponded as  follows : 

I  feel  myself  incompetent  to  speak  at  much  length  on  this  sub- 
ject, for  although  I  have  long  been  engaged  in  raising  fruit,  I  have 
hardly  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  in  anything  pertaining  to  it. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  our  friend  has  a  little  overrated  the 
Roxbury  Russet.  With  me  it  does  not  yield  good  returns.  The 
soil  on  which  I  have  planted  both  my  russets  and  other  kinds,  is 
slaty,  with  some  ledge  underlying  it,  and  on  a  side  hill  where  it 
needs  no  artificial  drainage.  I  have  planted  the  russet  on  such  a 
soil  and  it  does  not  bear.  I  have  enriched  the  soil  and  yet  it  does 
not  produce  many  apples.  The  tree  has  a  short  growth  in  sum- 
mer, and  however  rich  the  soil  may  be  it  is  scrubby.  It  is  true 
that  the  fruit  will  keep  longer  than  any  other  fruit  I  raise,  but  as 
our  President  says — if  we  had  any  other  apple  in  the  time  of  the 
russet,  possessing  the  good  qualities  of  our  fall  apples,  we  should 
discard  the  russet.  I  should,  at  any  rate  ;  for  it  is  a  lifeless,  dry, 
insipid  apple  with  me.  To  be  sure,  we  call  it  a  good  apple,  be- 
cause it  is  the  best  we  have  at  its  season. 

The  Northern  Spy  I  don't  think  he  has  over-estimated.  I  gath- 
ered last  fall  from  one  tree,  and  that  a  small  one,  16  bushels  of 
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apples.  This  tree  was  16  years  old.  It  is  true,  as  has  been  said, 
that  the  tree  grows  slowly.  They  were  prime  apples  ;  some  of 
them  are  here  on  the  table.  Of  that  16  bushels  I  don't  think  there 
is  a  peck  at  this  time  that  have  begun  to  decay.  They  bear  every 
year.  The  year  before,  I  took  15  bushels  from  the  same  tree,  and 
though  apples  were  very  plenty,  I  sold  them  higher  than  any  other 
variety  I  raised.  The  other  varieties  I  raise  are  so  numerous  that 
it  would  be  idle  for  me  to  attempt  to  speak  of  them. 

I  think  I  have  too  many  varieties.  When  I  have  seen  a  good 
variety  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  try  it,  and  hence  I  have  got  a 
large  variety  of  apples  in  my  orchard — some  sixty  different  kinds. 
Many  of  them  I  would  not  dispense  with,  notwithstanding  that  it 
makes  it  rather  troublesome  to  have  so  many  sorts  when  you  want 
to  sell  them ;  but  they  will  sell  as  well  as  the  standard  and  more 
prominent  varieties,  such  as  the  Northern  Spy  and  the  Greening. 
I  raise  the  Greening.  I  cultivate  it  a  little  more  extensively  than 
any  other  variety  I  have.     They  produce  well  almost  every  year. 

In  regard  to  pruning,  I  think  friend  Smith  has  hit  the  point 
pretty  well.  I  have  been  almost  ready  to  conclude  that  early 
winter  pruning  is  full  as  good,  if  not  better,  thau  any  other  sea- 
son, for  the  sap  has  no  tendency  to  move  when  the  ground  is  fro- 
zen, and  the  wound  has  all  the  winter  season  to  dry  up  and  close 
the  pores  in  the  wood  and  bark.  I  have  also  had  very  good  suc- 
cess in  pruning  in  the  early  summer,  because  the  sap  is  not  then 
in  active  circulation.  I  think  it  is  highlj'  important  not  to  prune 
when  the  sap  is  in  active  circulation,  for  then  it  will  leak  out  and 
form  a  slimy  coating,  and  you  can  hardly  heal  the  wound  made  by 
pruning  in  March.  I  once  knew  a  tree  that  was  pruned  at  that 
season.  It  was  a  large  tree — more  than  a  foot  in  diameter — and 
every  spring  after  that  there  would  invariilbly  be  a  black  substance 
running  down  from  the  wound  that  was  made;  it  never  healed. 
Reasoning  from  that  I  never  would  cut  off  a  limb  from  an  apple 
tree  in  March. 

I  think  we  can  train  our  trees  to  suit  our  own  tastes.  My  friend 
Smith  says  a  low  tree  is  better  for  him.  In  going  through  my  or- 
chard I  hate  to  crouch  ;  I  want  free  access  about  my  trees.  I 
know  a  low  tree  is  convenient  to  pick  fruit  from,  and  I  suppose 
the  wind  don't  have  so  much  effect ;  but  you  may  have  a  broad  top, 
and  have  it  so  you  can  walk  along  and  not  have  to  pick  up  your 
hat  every  time  you  go  under  the  limbs.  If  you  are  to  plow  the 
orchard,  of  course  you  want  a  chance  to  get  round  under  the  trees. 
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My  orchard  has  not  been  plowed  for  ten  years ;  it  is  more  than 
fifteen  years  old.  I  have  mowed  it  every  year.  This  may  seem 
strange,  and  it  would  be  so  if  1  did  nothing  more  about  it;  but  I 
mulch  my  trees  every  year,  spread  manure,  and  spread  broadcast 
all  the  ashes  I  can  procure.  I  want  to  be  liberal  in  spreading 
ashes ;  their  effect  is  wonderful  in  bringing  trees  to  bearing.  I 
mulch  with  straw.  I  am  very  cautious  how  I  put  sawdust  round 
my  trees  ;  I  don't  think  it  is  good  for  anything  except  to  keep 
grass  from  growing;  it  has  no  raanurial  property  and  adds  noth- 
ing to  manure  ;  I  don't  want  it  mixed  with  manure  ;  it  is  excellent 
bedding,  but  thrown  in  the  cellar  it  keeps  the  manure  from  rotting. 
Pine  sawdust  will  keep  it  many  years ;  hemlock  rots  quicker,  say 
in  three  or  four  years.  I  saw  an  article  a  short  time  ago  in  the 
Maine  Farmer,  recommending  sawdust  as  an  excellent  manure. 
The  writer  said  he  was  going  to  spread  it  among  his  grape  vines  ; 
and  I  said,  "  the  more  sawdust  he  spreads  the  less  grapes  he  will 
get."  I  want  my  ground  covered,  and  would  not  care  if  it  was 
covered  with  straw  a  foot  deep.  You  can  get  no  manure  better 
than  ashes;  you  want  something  to  make  the  ground  loose,  and 
ashes  will  do  it  as  well  as  manure.  I  mow  among  my  trees  every 
year,  but  am  not  particular  to  carry  all  the  grass  to  my  barn.  I 
mulch  so  much  about  the  trees  that  it  keeps  the  grass  from  grow- 
ing there  and  produces  a  good  growth  of  the  trees  ;  and  from  these 
trees  I  raise  fruit  every  year,  with  hay  from  the  adjoining  land. 

I  set  my  trees  about  30  feet  apart,  but  am  not  particular  to  set 
them  in  direct  lines.  1  put  them  in  the  best  places,  even  if  they 
don't  happen  to  come  exactly  in  rows.  Setting  30  feet  apart,  I 
find  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth  there  is  a  large  space  unoccu- 
pied, and  I  have  concluded  to  set  a  tree  in  the  centre  of  each 
square  made  by  four  trees.  In  that  way  1  can  get  more  fruit  for 
the  first  20  or  25  years.  In  that  time  they  won't  grow  so  that  the 
tops  will  interfere.  As  I  am  an  old  man,  I  should  want  my  trees 
pretty  near  together,  but  perhaps  by  and  by  my  children  would 
want  them  further  apart. 

I  will  just  allude  to  pears.  My  culture  of  pears  has  been  lim- 
ited, but  I  have  raised  some  for  20  years.  I  have  raised  excellent 
Bartlett  pears  ;  the  pears  have  been  large  and  the  trees  have  come 
to  bearing  early.  The  Flemish  Beauty  fails  almost  every  year.  I 
used  to  grow  nice  ones,  but  for  the  last  6  or  8  years,  though  I 
have  manured  liberally  and  the  trees  are  in  good  condition,  the 
fruit  has  cracked.     They  grow  nicely  the  first  part  of  the  season. 
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I  have  tlie  Glout  Morceau  ;  there  are  a  few  on  the  table.  It  is  a 
late  keeper,  but  they  have  not  done  well  with  us  yet ;  I  don't 
know  what  they  may  be  by  and  by.  Besides  these,  I  have  per- 
haps 15  or  20  different  varieties,  but  I  cultivate  more  generally  the 
Bartlett  and  the  Lawrence.  The  Lawrence  I  consider  a  very  ex- 
cellent pear,  but  with  me  it  does  not  fruit  very  well.  It  will  blos- 
som exceedingly  full,  but  the  fruit  does  not  set  well  on  my  trees, 
I  don't  know  what  the  cause  is,  as  I  manure  and  mulch  them  well 
and  cultivate  under  the  trees.     I  have  planted  potatoes  and  corn. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  planting  potatoes  in  an  orchard. 
I  don't  think  it  is  so  good  a  crop  to  grow  there  as  those  crops 
which  grow  above  the  ground.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  potato 
takes  more  from  the  soil  than  any  other  vegetable.  I  would  rather 
plant  corn.  I  have  an  idea,  too,  that  the  corn  has  a  tendency  to 
keep  off  insects  which,  if  they  had  free  access  to  the  trunk,  would 
fatten  on  it, 

Mr.  Henry  McLaughlin  of  Bangor,  I  have  some  objections  to 
the  ground  taken  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Smith,  as  to  the  time  of 
pruning.  I  think  the  general  feeling  among  orchardists  would  be 
very  much  against  pruning  at  all  seasons,  which  would  be  the 
rule  if  we  may  prune  whenever  the  saw  or  knife  is  sharp,  for  these 
should  be  sharp  all  the  time,  I  think  a  tree  of  any  size  will  bear 
the  pruning  of  its  small  twigs  at  any  time  of  year  without  material 
injury,  I  think,  too,  that  the  time  to  prune  is  when  the  twigs  are 
small ;  but  if  you  cut  off  large  limbs  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  in 
March,  April,  May  or  June,  there  will  be  a  serious  wound  that 
will  not  heal.  I  remember  some  years -ago,  when  spring  pruning 
was  more  thought  of  than  now,  that  my  father  was  obliged  to  cut 
a  large  limb  from  one  of  his  trees.  He  took  it  off  about  a  foot 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  in  the  fall  cut  it  up  close  to  the 
trunk,  so  that  it  healed  over.  Sometimes  one  is  obliged  to  cut  off 
a  limb  in  the  spring,  and  when  that  is  the  case  I  would  recommend 
that  it  be  done  in  that  way,  I  prune  a  good  deal.  At  one  time 
the  trees  rather  got  the  better  of  me,  and  when  I  had  them  pruned 
in  some  cases  I  had  a  third  of  the  tree  cut  away  in  the  month  of 
November.  I  had  a  good  crop  of  apples  and  had  no  trouble  with 
the  trees.  I  think  very  favorably  of  cutting  out  the  center  of  the 
tree  and  leaving  it  so  that  the  raj'S  of  the  sun  can  penetrate  among 
the  branches. 

In  regard  to  distance  of  planting,  I  think  the  idea  is  gaining 
ground  in  other  States,  that  with  a  fear  of  getting  our  trees  too 
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near  together  we  have  gone  to  an  excess  in  the  other  direction — 
have  put  our  trees  too  far  apart.  I  think  if  we  put  our  trees  30 
feet  apart,  with  one  in  the  center  of  each  square,  they  will  afford 
better  protection  to  each  other  from  the  heat  or  cold,  and  especial- 
ly so  in  hard  seasons,  than  if  planted  at  greater  distances  apart ; 
and  it  will  be  many  years  before  trees  so  planted  will  interfere 
with  each  other.  Trees  like  the  Tetofsky,  which  is  a  rank  and  up- 
right grower,  will  bear  to  be  put  nearer  together  than  those  like 
the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  which  has  a  tendency  to  grow  down- 
ward. The  Tetofsky  will  do  better  with  its  main  limbs  starting 
from  the  trunk  at  two  feet  from  the  ground,  than  the  Duchess  at 
four  or  even  five. 

As  to  kinds,  I  think  the  Northern  Spy,  in  our  section  of  the 
State  (the  north  and  east),  has  not  been  a  success.  I  know  one 
orchard,  of  perhaps  fifty  trees,  entirely  of  this  variety.  It  did 
pretty  well  with  high  cultivation,  until  it  was  somewhat  neglected. 
It  is  now  a  failure. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Varney  of  North  Vassalboro'.  The  paper  which 
Mr  Smith  has  given  us  is  a  valuable  one,  and  for  the  most  part  I 
agree  with  him,  though  on  some  points  I  am  obliged  to  differ,  I 
have  been  guilty  of  spoiling  small  trees  as  well  as  large  ones,  by 
pruning  from  March  to  June,  and  I  would  not  recommend  cutting 
trees  in  either  of  those  or  the  intervening  months.  I  have  experi- 
mented on  a  small  scale  in  cutting  nursery  trees  during  those 
months,  and  have  found  that  it  has  almost  invariably  injured  them. 
.  In  regard  to  burying  up  the  trunk  of  a  tree — I  don't  know  but 
it  might  answer  to  put  some  substances  permanently  around  the 
trunk,  but  I  should  want  to  tr}'^  it  on  a  small  scale  at  first. 

A  tree  at  four  years  old  is  about  worthless  in  my  opinion  if  it 
has  never  been  transplanted.  But  if  it  has  been  taken  up  the  first 
or  second  year,  its  tap  root  cut,  and  the  opportunity  given  for 
other  roots  to  start,  you  may  remove  it  successfully.  As  to  the 
fibrous  roots  that  may  be  on  a  tree  brought  from  a  distant  State 
here,  I  consider  them  entirely  worthless.  Their  value  is  very 
soon  gone  after  they  have  been  taken  out  of  the  ground,  no  matter 
where  the  tree  was  taken  from. 

One  other  thing — that  is  in  regard  to  raising  wood  and  fruit.  I 
understood  the  position  taken  in  the  paper  to  be,  that  if  you  would 
have  a  rank  growth  of  wood  you  might  do  so,  but  if  you  would 
have  early  bearing  you  could  secure  it  by  top  and  root  pruning. 
Now  I  think  there  are  certain  varieties  that  you  can  treat  so  as  to 
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give  both,  growth  and  early  fruit.  The  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and 
the  Tetofsky  will  invariably  grow  and  be  loaded  with  fruit  at  the 
same  time  ;  so  that  early  bearing  depends  on  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  varieties  to  produce  fruit  early.  I  believe  it  utterly 
impossible  for  a  Nortliern  Spy  to  be  bi  ought  to  produce  fruit  early. 

Mr.  S311TH.  Why  is  it  that  pear  trees  now  bear  so  early,  while 
formerly  they  never  bore  until  they  became  large  ?  Is  it  not  this 
same  treatment  of  root  pruning  that  has  brought  that  about? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.     Is  that  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Smith.     I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  My  own  impression  is  that  a  seedling  pear 
will  require  as  long  a  time  to  fruit  now  as  ever  it  would. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  treated  as  I  would  treat  it,  cut  the  tap  root 
and  prune  judiciously,  and  it  would  come  to  bearing  early. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  believe  it  is  a  principle  acknowledged  by 
all,  that  continued  manipulation  of  varieties,  budding  and  grafting 
over  and  over  again,  will  induce  early  growing  and  early  bearing. 
I  suppose,  as  an  illustration,  that  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield  will 
come  into  bearing  now  earlier  than  it  would  years  ago,  because  it 
has  been  worked  on  early  bearing  stocks  year  after  year  in  succes- 
sion ;  and  the  same  rule  may  apply  to  apples  as  well. 

In  regard  to  distance,  I  think  very  much  depends  on  the  amount 
of  land  one  has  to  plant,  and  it  should  also  be  determined  by  the 
location  of  the  ground  to  be  planted.  If  in  a  very  exposed  loca- 
tion, I  should  plant  nearer  than  if  in  a  sheltered  position.  I  would 
also  recommend  protection  of  the  trees  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  hot  sun  of  February  and  March  ;  and  if  the  trunks  of  pear 
trees  were  exposed  to  the  Bun  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  instead  of 
two  or  three,  I  should  think  the  danger  of  their  being  spoiled  by 
what  we  term  sun -scald  would  be  much  increased  ;  and  if  I  should 
see  a  tree  that  leaned  towards  the  south  with  a  sun-scald — which 
I  never  did  see  yet — I  should  abandon  my  theory.  I  believe  we 
may  protect  the  stem  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  by  plac- 
ing something  to  the  south  of  it.  I  cannot  believe  that  early 
bearing  in  a  tree  is  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  growth.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  possible  to  have  early  bearing  and  good  growth  at 
the  same  time  in  some  varieties. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Simpson  of  Bangor.  I  saw  in  the  orchard  of  Mr. 
Peirce  of  Belfast,  last  fall,  quite  a  number  of  Bartlett  pear  trees 
that  were  planted  so  near  together  that  the  branches  interlaced. 
The  trees  were  laden  with  rich,  yellow  fruit.     They  were  in  a 
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sheltered  place,  and  were  planted  without  any  system  of  rows  and 
squares. 

President  Gilbert  was  asked  to  express  an  opinion  on  tlie  state- 
ment in  the  paper  that  the  fruit  growers  of  Maine  cannot  compete 
with  the  Southern  and  Western  States  in  the  production  of  early 
autumn  fruit,  and  (Mr.  A.  L.  Simpson,  Vice  President,  in  the 
chair)  he  responded  as  follows  : 

Since  I  have  been  called  upon,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  add 
sometliing  to  what  has  been  said.  Let  me  first  emphatically  en- 
dorse the  paper  to  which  we  all  so  instructively  listened.  I  mean 
no  vain  compliment  when  I  say  that  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  lis- 
ten to  a  paper  which  comprehends  so  thoroughly  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  pomology,  and  states  so  fully,  so  completely  and  so 
plainly  what  is  and  what  is  not  to  be  recommended  ;  at  least  up 
to  the  point  where  the  subject  of  varieties  was  entered  upon,  which 
is  a  very  delicate  one,  and  one  on  which  we  cannot  agree  because 
there  are  so  many  modifying  circumstances. 

I  want  to  give  a  special  endorsement  to  some  of  the  thoughts 
and  conclusions  presented,  and  I  hope  the  Society  will  do  the 
same.  The  first  position  was  that  the  business  of  growing  fruit 
cannot  be  overdone.  We  frequently  hear  it  said  that  if  all  the 
trees  brought  into  Maine  should  produce  fruit,  it  would  be  so 
plent}'  that  it  would  be  worthless.  Not  only  do  we  hear  this  in 
regard  to  fruit,  but  we  hear  the  general  statement  that  if  men  rush 
into  specialties  they  will  overdo  them.  Now  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Smith,  that  the  business  cannot  be  overdone,  should  be 
endorsed  by  the  Society.  We  have  proved  this  year  that  it  can- 
not be  overdone.  But  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  fruit  con- 
sumed in  Maine  this  year  is  grown  within  her  borders.  This 
proves  that  we  might  increase  the  business  a  hundred  fold  and  it 
would  not  be  overdone.  If  wo  could  increase  it  a  hundred  fold  I 
believe  it  can  be  proved  that  it  would  then  be  a  better,  surer  busi- 
ness than  it  now  is. 

Another  point — few  trees  well  cared  for  rather  than  many  trees 
neglected.  That  is  a  good  and  safe  doctrine  always.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  keep  purchasing  and  planting,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  trees  that  are  already  set  out.  This  is  wrong.  It  is  better 
to  give  what  trees  you  have  the  cultivation  that  is  needed  rather 
than  plant  new  trees  to  be  neglected.  If  I  had  the  privilege  of 
taking  you  into  orchards  which  I  know  of  in  this  section,  where 
each  tree  on  the  premises  seems  to  be  the  tree  that  has  received 
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special  care,  you  would  see  the  proof  of  the  position  that  every 
tree  should  be  cared  for  rather  than  strength  expended  in  planting 
new  trees  ;  for  a  tree  that  is  not  cared  for  will  produce  little  or  no 
fruit,  and  fruit  is  what  we  want,  and  not  trees.  The  position 
should  be — "  Care  for  the  trees  you  have.  If  you  can  care  for 
many,  plant  many  ;  if  you  can  care  for  but  few,  expend  your 
efforts  on  a  few,  and  enlarge  the  fruit." 

The  example  given  of  what  we  may  gain  by  enlarging  our  fruit, 
was  certainly  well  put,  and  the  gentleman  might  have  gone  fur- 
ther and  said  that  in  increasing  the  size  of  an  apple  from  two  to 
three  inches  in  diameter,  j'ou  not  only  increase  the  measuring  ca- 
pacity 237  per  cent.,  but  you  increase  the  value  as  much,  and  so  a 
large  increase  in  receipts  will  be  obtained  over  the  small  fruit. 
This  is  especially  true  of  pears.  At  the  first  exhibition  of  this 
Society,  at  Bangor,  a  noted  fruit-grower  of  that  section  sold  a 
bushel  of  Flemish  Beauty  pears,  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  for 
$6,  though  pears  were  called  high  at  $3.  By  proper  attention  it 
costs  no  more  to  grow  a  bushel  of  pears  at  $6.00  than  at  $3.00, 
and  does  not  exhaust  the  productive  capacity  of  the  tree  so  much. 

The  idea  alluded  to  in  regard  to  building  up  round  the  tree  with 
chip  dirt,  mulch,  earth,  &c.,  is  somewhat  new.  Mr.  Smith  said, 
"  If  you  don't  believe  it,  try  it."  I  have  learned  that  we  all  should 
be  open  to  conviction,  and  if  new  ideas  are  brought  forward  by 
those  who  have  experience,  they  should  be  accepted  as  worthy  of 
trial. 

In  relation  to  varieties,  I  think  there  should  be  some  exception 
taken,  when  he  places  the  Russet  as  king.  It  is  so  in  his  locality. 
In  this  county  it  is  worthless,  while  in  Monmouth,  Winthrop  and 
Manchester  it  is  successful.  Those  who  have  attended  our  exhi- 
bitions aud  seen  Mr.  Smith's  russets,  know  that  he  does  raise 
splendid  specimens.  But  the  russet  is  an  apple  that  cannot  ac- 
commodate itself  to  a  variety  of  soils.  All  varieties  are  not  so 
particular  about  this  ;  some  can  accommodate  themselves  to  a 
great  variety  of  soils. 

Friend  Taylor  said  that  he  had  too  many  varieties.  He  may 
have  for  his  own  interest,  but  for  the  interest  of  this  Society  we 
know  he  has  not,  for  the  display  of  his  large  number  of  varieties 
adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  our  exhibitions.  Like  the  frogs  in 
the  fable,  it  may  be  death  to  him,  but  it  is  fun  for  us.  It  is  proof 
of  his  interest  in  pomology.  Now  I  know  the  way  it  comes  about 
— I  see  through  it  all.    Take  a  man  who  pursues  orcharding  strict- 
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ly  as  a  business.  He  is  sharp,  and  takes  care  to  grow  the  kind 
that  pays  him  the  most  money,  and  that  is  all  he  cares  about.  I 
could  cite  examples  in  this  vicinity.  I  know  a  man  who  almost 
worships  the  Baldwin  apple.  I  don't  mean  that  it  is  any  reproach 
to  a  man  to  care  for  and  cultivate  only  the  fruit  that  pays  him 
best,  but  I  do  say  that  the  fact  that  Friend  Taylor  cultivates  so 
many  varieties  is  proof  of  his  interest  in  pomology  in  general.  He 
does  it  because  he  likes  it.  He  can't  help  introducing  new  varie- 
ties, because  his  intei'est  in  the  matter  prompts  him  to  do  it.  He 
is  just  the  kind  of  man  we  want.  His  practice  may  not  prove 
profitable  to  himself,  but  it  results  in  good  to  the  public. 

In  relation  to  the  point  suggested  for  my  notice,  I  think  I  un- 
derstand the  position  taken  in  the  paper,  and  it  is  well  that  it  has 
been  brought  forward,  for  it  is  one  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Society  should  be  called.  Fruit  growers  know  that  in  fruitful 
years  there  is  a  season  in  the  antumn,  say  through  the  month  of 
October,  perhaps  commencing  in  the  latter  part  of  September  and 
extending  to  the  middle  of  November  or  the  first  of  December, 
when  fruit  is  perishable,  and  at  that  time  it  is  a  drug  in  the  mar- 
ket. Look  over  our  catalogue  of  fruits  that  come  to  perfection  at 
about  that  time.  Now  these  apples  must  be  pressed  into  market 
or  they  are  lost ;  consequently  the  most  profitable  kind  to  grow 
for  market  purposes  is  either  a  very  early  or  a  very  late  fruit.  I 
think  that  is  a  position  that  every  fruit  grower  will  endorse. 
Either  grow  early  fruit  that  will  bring  good  prices  before  the  mar- 
ket is  glutted,  or  late  varieties  that  will  sell  well  in  the  winter. 
Too  largo  a  proportion  of  our  fruit  comes  to  perfection  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November.  Our  earliest  fruit,  well  grown 
and  put  in  the  market  in  good  shape,  will  bring  good  prices  every 
year.  It  is  true  New  Jersey  can  send  fruit  here  earlier  than  we 
can  grow  it,  but  these  perishable  varieties  of  fruit  cannot  be  trans- 
ported any  great  distance  in  good  condition,  I  take  the  ground 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  West  and  South,  I  think  there 
is  more  advantage  than  disadvantage  in  their  competition,  for  it 
stimulates  us  to  raise  fruit  of  good  size  and  shape.  The  fruit 
raised  at  the  West  and  South  is  found,  when  examined,  to  be  not 
80  compact  in  its  texture  as  that  grown  in  New  England,  and  es- 
pecially in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  It  is  true  that 
much  of  it  is  large,  fair  and  handsome,  but  a  given  bulk  of  it  does 
not  contain  so  much  richness  as  a  like  quantity  of  our  fruit.  Take 
our  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy  and  Russet,  and  compare  them  with 
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the  same  varieties  grown  in  Southern  Michigan,  and  they  may  not 
compare  favorably  at  the  time,  but  it  will  be  because  ours  have 
not  come  to  perfection  ;  if  you  wait  till  they  come  to  their  best 
condition  you  will  obtain  a  fruit  that  is  really  richer  than  theirs. 

Before  the  final  disposition  of  the  paper  I  hope  we  shall  give  it 
in  the  main  the  endorsement  of  the  Society.  I  hope  there  may  be 
suggestions  made  by  which  we  can  modify  certain  points  in  it; 
and  therefore,  before  we  adjourn,  I  shall  move  that  it  be  laid  on 
the  table  for  future  consideration. 

Mr.  Granville  FERN.-iLD  of  Harrison.  There  is  one  variety  of 
apple  which  has  not  been  mentioned  this  afternoon,  tbat  is  the 
Hubbardston  Nonesuch.  It  has  been  grown  extensively  in  some 
parts  of  the  State,  and  is  esteemed  by  many  as  exceedingly  valu- 
able. Some  in  my  section  esteem  it  higher  than  any  other  variety. 
I  don't  raise  it  myself,  but  I  think  it  is  quite  largely'  raised  by  Mr. 
Perley,  and  that  Mr.  Pulsifer  of  Poland,  has  quite  a  large  number 
of  the  trees. 

President  Gilbert.  Throughout  the  whole  State,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  the  extreme  north,  the  Hubbardston  None- 
such is  considered  a  valuable  variety  for  cultivation,  and  it  is  the 
universal  testimony  that  it  is  exceedingly  prolific.  It  is  not  so 
hardy  as  some  other  varieties,  but  it  succeeds  well  in  all  respects 
in  this  county.  Mr.  Pulsifer  has  several  acres  of  that  kind,  and 
certainly  they  present  a  splendid  appearance  in  a  bearing  year, 
when  they  are  covered  with  fruit.  Those  who  have  cultivated  the 
Hubbardston  have  noticed  the  peculiarity  of  its  growth.  Its 
branches  are  somewhat  slender  and  pendent  when  loaded  with 
fruit.  The  largest  fruit  is  on  the  largest  limbs,  and  toward  the 
ends  it  grows  smaller ;  and  so  we  have  the  tree  loaded  with  fruit 
that  seems  to  be  graduated  in  size  to  the  size  of  the  twigs,  and  all 
well  colored.  I  know  of  no  handsomer  sight  than  a  Hubbardston 
well  loaded,  and  it  is  alwaj^s  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who 
grow  fruit  as  a  business.  It  is  not  a  late-keeping  variety,  and 
should  be  marketed  before  January,  though  under  favorable  con- 
ditions it  will  keep  through  January. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  speak  of  that  apple,  neither  did  I  of  the 
Nodhead.  They  are  both  good  apples,  and  I  presume  they  could 
be  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  Union  in  the  fall.  I  put  the  greatest 
stress  on  having  yearly  bearers,  and  the  Hubbardston  is  not  a 
yearly  bearer.  With  me  it  bears  bountifully  one  year,  and  the 
next  year  there  is  not  an  apple  on  the  tree.     If  it  bore  every  year 
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the  tree  would  soon  be  exhausted.  Unless  you  can  remedy  this 
by  thinning  the  fruit,  it  is  a  serious  objection.  The  annual  bearera 
are  the  most  profitable. 

The  subject  was  laid  on  the  table. 
Adjourned. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  society  re-assembled  at  half-past  seven  o'clock.  A  paper 
was  presented  by  Granville  Fernald  of  Harrison,  on  "Cherries  in 
Maine,"  and  one  by  Lyman  F.  Abbott  of  Wilton,  on  "  Small 
Fruits," — both  of  which,  with  the  discussion  which  followed,  are 
here  given  : 

Cherries    in    Maine.* 

BY  GRANVlLLi;  FERNALD. 

In  considering  topics  of  popular  interest,  the  discussion  of  which 
is  presumed  to  promote  the  general  intelligence,  health  or  moral 
elevation  of  the  people  at  large,  the  essayist  is  expected  to  give 
his  reasons  "  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him." 

I  am  aware  that  the  history  of  the  cherry  tree  in  our  State  for 
the  term  of,  at  least,  one  generation  back,  is  not  calculated  to  in- 
spire much  enthusiasm  in  the  minds  of  those  who  wish  to  adopt 
the  business  of  fruit  growing  for  profit ;  and  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mon feeling  and  expression  regarding  the  cultivation  of  this  deli- 
cious fruit,  indicates  a  conclusion  that  its  culture  and  successful 
production  is  a  hopeless  undertaking,  is  almost  enough  to  deter 
one  from  attempting  to  combat  the  well-settled  convictions  of 
many  highly  intelligent  and  influential  fruit  growers,  as  well  as  the 
prejudices  of  the  less  informed,  non-professional  class,  who  take 
the  results  of  common  observation  and  hearsay  as  proof  positive 
of  the  truth  or  fulsity  of  any  special  theory. 

It  will  be  admitted  in  the  commencement  that  certain  causes, 
hitherto  undefined  and  generally  unknown,  have  for  many  years 
banished  the  cherry  tree  from  most  of  our  gardens.  Within  the 
memory  of  many  of  us,  the  cherry  was  a  thrifty,  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive tree,  growing  rapidly  from  the  start,  bearing  early  and  an- 
nually heavy  crops  of  juicy,  healthful  fruit ;  of  all  fruits,  combin- 
ing in  the  highest  degree  those  qualities  which  satisfy  and  cheer 
the  parched  palate  during  the  burning  heats  of  midsummer.    With 

*The  cuts  used  iq  illustration  of  this  paper  were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Luther  Tucker 
A  Son,  publishers  of  the  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentlemen,  Albany,  N.  T. 
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what  pleasure  do  I  remember  the  time  when  the  cherry  tree  was 
in  that  healthy  condition  ;  the  favorite  haunt  of  boys,  girls  and 
robins  in  the  long-,  warm  days  of  July,  when  bread  and  butter  grew 
stale  to  the  taste,  and  the  longing  of  nature  for  some  refreshing 
substitute,  sought  and  found  the  gratifying  boon  amid  the  tall 
grass  where  the  fragrant  strawberry  loves  to  hide,  or  among  the 
spreading  branches  of  the  cherry  trees  in  my  grandfather's  gar- 
den, where  each  year  a  bountiful  supply  of  fruit  rewarded  our  pa- 
tient waiting  on  the  season's  processes,  and  fixed  upon  our  taste 
the  inextinguishable  love  of  the  "tame"  cherry  which  subsequent 
experiences  of  tropical  and  other  fruits,  then  unknown  or  untasted, 
have  never  been  able  to  make  me  forget!  But  with  this  momen- 
tary indulgence  in  one  of  the  sweet  reminiscences  of  my  childhood, 
I  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  more  practical  questions  connected 
with  this  discussion. 

In  my  treatment  of  this  topic,  I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  avoid 
touching  upon  much  of  the  ground  which  has  been  already  trav- 
ersed by  some  of  our  most  distinguished  horticultural  writers,  in 
order  to  give  to  the  discussion  that  free  scope  which  the  occasion 
demands.  Amid  the  immense  mass  of  the  present  literature  given 
to  the  world,  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  we  find  comparatively 
little  that  is  absolutely  new  ;  and  the  fact  that  there  exists  the  ne- 
cessity for  constant  reiteration  of  venerable  maxims, — of  "  line 
upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept" — may  be  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  employing  the  ideas,  illustrations  and  language  of  more  worthy 
advocates  of  the  cultivation  of  those  gentle  arts  by  which  we  live 
and  ultimately  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilized  and  social  exis- 
tence. 

Downing,  who  gives  a  somewhat  elaborate  account  of  the  his- 
tory, uses  and  mode  of  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  says  :  "  The  cherry 
came  originally  from  Asia,  whence  the  Roman  General,  Lucullus, 
after  a  victorious  expedition  into  Pontus,  was  reputed  to  have 
brought  it  to  Italy  from  Cerasus,  a  town  of  that  province,  in  the 
year  69,  B.  C.  According  to  Pliny,  the  Romans,  100  years  after 
this,  had  eight  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  they  were  soon  after- 
wards carried  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  seeds  of  the  cultivated 
cherry  w€re  brought  to  this  country  very  early  after  its  settlement, 
both  from  England  and  Holland." 

Late  American  authors,  in  classifying  the  various  kinds  of  cher- 
ries, have  discarded  the  methods  of  older  writers,  and  the  cherry 
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is  now  divided  into  only  two  distinct  classes.  The  first  class  com- 
prises the  Hearts  and  Bio;arreaus,  and  the  second  the  Dukes  and 
Morellos.  Mr.  John  J.  Thomas,  in  his  recent  admirable  revision 
of  his  American  Fruit  GuUurisl,  says  of  these  two  classes  :  "  The 
first  is  characterized  usually  by  the  tall,  upright  growth  and  pyra- 
midal form  of  the  tree,  by  the  large,  vigorous  and  straight  young 
branches,  and  by  a  sweet  or  bitter,  but  not  a  sour  taste.  The 
second  class,  or  round  fruited,  has  small,  irregular  and  thickly 
growing  branches,  and  a  decidedly  acid  fruit." 

Cltmatology  of  the  Cherry. 

Although  some  varieties  of  the  cherry  are  rather  delicate  in  con- 
stitution, and  do  not  succeed  well  in  the  extreme  northern  parts  of 
our  countrj',  it  is  generally  well  adapted  to  the  temperature  of  the 
Northern  States,  and  may  be  successfully  propagated  anywhere 
north  of  the  latitude  of  Virginia.  Cole  says:  "They  do  best  in 
elevated,  tolerably  cool  locations,  as  great  heat  is  injurious,"  and 
that  they  fail  in  the  Southern  States. 

Thomas  says:  "At  the  South  and  West,  the  finer  varieties  of 
the  Heart  and  Bigarreau  cherries  do  not  flourish.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  by  the  hot  sun  upon  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  and 
bj'  rapid  growth,  preventing  a  sufEcient  hardening  of  the  bark." 
On  the  latter  point.  Cole  remarks:  "The  rapid  growth  of  the 
cherry  tree  renders  it  liable  to  injury,  as  the  3'oung  wood  is  ten- 
der, and  the  bursting  of  vessels  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
in  low,  warm  locations,  causes  the  gum  to  ooze  out,  which  is  very 
injurious  or  destructive."  Downing  says:  "  We  have  seen  this 
tree,  when  forced  into  too  luxuriant  a  growth  in  our  rich  western 
soils,  become  so  gross  in  its  wood  as  to  bear  little  or  no  fruit,  and 
split  open  in  its  trunk  and  soon  perish." 

Tlie  above  quotations  from  these  high  authorities  are  given  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  variations  of  climate  in  this  coun- 
try have  a  more  marked  effect  on  cherry  culture  than  upon  that  of 
many  others  of  our  standard  fruits,  and  that  the  conditions  of  suc- 
cess in  this  branch  of  fruit  cultivation  are  fixed  by  almost  absolute 
limitations. 

Regarding  the  natural  constitution  of  the  cherry  tree,  I  observe 
a  difference  of  opinion  among  those  writers  whose  works  I  have 
consulted.  Thomas  says  :  "  The  cherry,  being  a  very  hardy  tree, 
will  thrive  in  the  Northern  States  in  nearly  all  good  soils." 
Downing  remarks  :  "  It  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  and  will  bear  a  great 
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variety  of  exposures  without  injury."  While  Mr.  Cole,  in  the 
American  Fruit  Book,  says:  "The  cherry  is  rather  delicate." 
But  this  slight  diflFerence  of  opinion  is  not  essential  in  deciding 
whether  the  cherry  is  or  is  not  adapted  to  the  climate  of  our  State. 
We  know  it  formerly  flourished  and  bore  abundant  fruit,  and  with- 
in late  years  it  has  been  found  that  several  varieties  of  the  Heart 
cherries  have  proved  hardy  and  productive  of  remarkable  crops  of 
fruit,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
nature,  under  which  other  fruits  and  vegetables  have  their  seasons 
of  apparent  abatement  of  health  and  vigor,  from  which  they  after- 
wards recover  and  regain  their  former  condition,  the  cherry  tree 
may  recover  in  time  from  the  blight  which  has  so  long  continued 
to  affect  it. 

Soil  and  Situation. 

There  is  but  one  universal  maxim  for  the  location  of  the  cherry- 
tree,  and  that  is,  "a  dry  Soil  for  the  cherry."  It  .will,  indeed, 
thrive  in  a  variety  of  soils  ;  yet,  as  one  author  observes,  "a  good 
sandy  or  gravelly  loam  is  its  favorite  place.  It  will  grow  in  much 
thinner  and  dryer  soils  than  most  other  fruit  trees,  but  to  obtain 
the  finest  fruit,  a  deep  and  mellow  soil  of  good  quality  is  desirable. 
When  it  is  forced  to  grow  in  wet  places,  or  where  the  roots  are 
constantly  damp,  it  soon  decays  and  is  very  short  lived."  Cole 
says  :  "A  soil  where  Indian  corn  is  not  very  liable  to  suffer  from 
drought  or  wet,  is  best  for  the  cherry.  It  bears  more  moisture 
than  the  peach  or  grape,  and  requires  less  than  the  apple,  pear  or 
currant." 

Under  this  topic,  I  quote  a  brief  extract  from  a  paper  on  the 
Apple,  read  before  the  meeting  of  the  Potomac  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  November  last,  reported  for 
the  Fruit  Recorder,  which  seems  especially  applicable  to  the  mat- 
ter of  the  location  of  the  cherry-tree  : 

"  Where  there  is  too  much  moisture,  the  plants  become  succu- 
lent, producing  a  dropsical  condition,  which  is  a  disease.  The 
fruit  of  trees  in  this  condition  will  drop  off  prematurely,  and  that 
which  ripens  will  be  tasteless  and  inferior.  When  a  soil  or  climate 
is  so  arid  that  it  is  uncongenial  to  fruitage,  we  find  the  growth  of 
the  fruit  arrested  and  its  highest  qualities  undeveloped,  as  is  the 
case  in  a  very  dry  season.  Too  much  moisture  at  the  time  of 
blossoming,  destroys  the  fruit.  We  must  not  overlook  the  un- 
healthy efiects  of  too  much  moisture  in  the  earth.     Those  plants 
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that  delight  in  a  dry  soil,  so  planted,  become  weak,  unfruitful  and 
diseased  ;  while  those  naturally  aquatic,  are  unfavorably  affected, 
in  a  dry  soil.  Too  much  heat  or  moisture  render  plants  barren 
from  the  impossibility  of  self-fructification." 

I  consider  location,  having  proper  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil  as  to  richness,  the  most  important  consideration  in  planting 
the  cherry.  In  my  own  experience,  I  have  observed  the  striking 
difference  in  the  thriftiness  and  growth  of  trees  only  a  few  yards 
apart,  as  affected  by  varying  degrees  of  moisture  or  fertility  of 
the  soil.  Two  years  ago,  finding  some  young  cherry-trees  were 
too  closely  planted  and  would  probably  crowd  each  other  in  a  few 
years,  I  removed  the  alternate  trees  in  several  rows  and  set  them 
over  among  some  apple  seedling  nursery  trees,  which  I  was  in- 
tending to  remove  to  the  orchard.  Although  using  much  care  in 
the  removal  of  these  trees,  and  supposing  they  would  go  right  on 
growing  as  they  had  in  their  first  location,  I  found,  after  standing 
in  their  new  place  one  year,  they  did  not  grow  any  and  some  bare- 
ly kept  alive.  During  the  last  season  I  have  dug  around  those 
trees  and  dressed  them  with  a  compost  of  old  barn-yard  manure 
and  good  loam,  and  I  expect  them  to  show  good  results  of  this 
treatment  next  summer.  While  alluding  to  this  example  of  plant- 
ing young  nursery  trees  where  the  soil  has  been  sapped  by  other 
trees,  I  will  warn  all  fruit  growers  to  be  sure  and  have  the  soil 
well  prepared  for  the  reception  of  young  nursery  trees,  so  that 
they  may  speedily  commence  a  new  growth  of  roots  and  acquire 
stimulus  from  the  soil  to  n»ake  a  good  growth  of  wood  the  first 
season  after  planting. 

Propagation  and  Cultivation. 

Since,  from  the  facts  and  opinions  already  adduced,  it  is  seen 
that  the  cherry  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  cultivation  in  our  own 
latitude,  and  that  special  reasons  for  encouragement  to  cherry 
lovers  exist,  spite  of  blight  and  the  ill-founded  belief  of  many  per- 
sons in  the  impracticability  of  all  attempts  to  raise  them  to  profit, 
let  us  consider  the  best  means  of  propagating  and  cultivating  this 
fruit 

"  The  finer  sorts  of  cherries  are  generally  propagated  by  budding 
on  seedlings  of  the  common  Black  Mazzard,  on  account  of  its 
healthy,  free-growing  habit.  To  raise  these  stocks  the  nursery- 
man takes  the  stones  as  soon  as  they  are  separated  from  the  fruit 
and  dries  them  only  enough  to  prevent  mouldiness,  and  then  mixes 
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them  with  an  equal  quantity  of  clean,  moist  sand.  The  seeds 
should  be  planted  either  in  autumn  or  spring,  in  places  entirely 
free  from  all  danger  of  becoming  flooded  or  water  soaked.  Spring 
is  said  to  be  the  best  time  for  planting,  if  done  as  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground,  as  the  seeds  commence  to  germinate  on  the 
first  approach  of  warm  weather.  The  distance  should  be  the  same 
as  for  the  apple,  and  about  the  same  rules  are  applicable  to  their 
management  in  the  nursery  rows." — Thomas. 

"  Budding  upon  thrifty,  one-year  old  seedlings  after  transplant- 
ing from  the  seed-bed  to  nursery  row,  is  the  common  practice. 
This  should  be  done  about  the  time  or  a  little  after  the  most  vig- 
orous stage  of  growth,  or  just  as  the  terminal  buds  on  the  shoots 
commence  forming.  This  period  commences  usually  about  mid- 
summer, and  continues  under  various  influences  of  season  and  soil 
for  two  or  three  weeks;  sometimes  more  than  a  month."  —  Thomas. 

We  read  in  various  treatises  on  projiagation  of  nursery  trees 
that  grafting  the  cherry  is  a  difficult  operation,  and  if  done  at  all, 
should  be  done  in  early  spring  before  the  slightest  swelling  of  the 
buds,  and  before  the  frost  has  disappeared  from  the  ground.  Mr. 
Thomas  admits  that  in  propagating  the  slower  growing  or  sour 
fruited  varieties,  good  trees  are  often  soonest  obtained  by  grafting 
or  budding  them  at  standard  height  on  large,  straight  stocks. 

I  have  tried  several  times  to  propagate  the  Heart  and  Bigarreau 
cherries  by  grafting  in  stocks  of  the  common  Kentish,  but  have 
failed  of  success  in  nearly  every  instance.  But  with  the  Mayduke 
and  Morellol  have  had  gratifying  success,  and  have  some  nice 
trees  grafted  in  May  last  which  made  a  good  growth,  and  I  intend 
to  repeat  the  experiment  this  year.  I  have  succeeded  in  grafting 
small  stocks,  after  the  first  of  June,  with  scions  of  the  Mayduke 
which  had  been  cut  early  in  spring  and  well  preserved. 

While  the  apple,  pear,  and  some  other  standard  fruits  generally 
require  a  high  degree  of  richness  and  careful  preparation  of  the 
soil,  and  much  attention  to  pruning  and  giving  direction  to  their 
growth,  the  cherry,  it  is  declared,  "  requires  but  little  cultivation 
further  than  occasionally  supplying  old  trees  with  a  little  dressing 
to  keep  up  their  vigor,  pruning  out  a  dead  or  crossing  branch  and 
washing  the  stem  with  soft  soap,  should  it  become  hard  and  bark- 
bound."  I  am  satisfied,  from  my  own  experience  for  several  years 
past,  that  plowing  or  any  deep  cultivation  near  cherry  trees  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  As  we  are  warned  against  much  pruning  of 
the  branches  or  twigs,  we  should  be  equally  carefnl  about  bruising 
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or  tearing  the  roots,  or  disturbing  them  in  any  way.  A.  M.  Purdy 
says  (Fruit  Recorder,  1871,  p.  168):  "In  the  growing  of  cherry 
trees  in  a  light,  loose  soil,  the  less  the  ground  is  stirred  the  better 
— nothing  more  than  surface  scratching  to  keep  the  weeds  down 
and  the  surface  loose,  being  required."  Mr.  Mehan,  of  The  Gar- 
dener^ s  Monthly ,  regards  it  as  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  "we 
have  made  much  progress  in  America  toward  abandoning  the  old- 
time  notions  about  digging  among  fruit  trees,"  and  quotes  approv- 
ingl}'  the  editor  of  the  London  Journal  of  Horticulture,  who  says, 
"  fruit  trees  like  solid  soil,  not  loose ;  "  and  who  advises  keeping 
fruit  tree  borders  solid  and  mulched  with  manure. 

"  Pruning,"  says  one  writer,  "the  cherry  very  little  needs,  and 
as  pruning  causes  the  gum  to  flow,  and  this  brings  on  decay,  it 
should  be  avoided  except  when  really  required."  As  to  the  sea- 
sou  of  pruning.  Downing  says,  "it  should  be  done  in  midsummer, 
as  that  is  the  only  season  when  the  gum  is  not  more  or  less  ex- 
uded." 

These  remarks  and  citations  on  the  propagation  and  culture  of 
the  cherry  tree  will,  I  hope,  cause  many  lovers  of  this  fruit  to 
make  experiments  in  planting  clierry  seeds  and  budding  or  graft- 
ing the  stocks  with  choice  kinds.  Acting  in  the  spirit  of  this  ad- 
vice, I  have,  during  the  past  autumn,  planted  a  nursery  of  cherry 
seeds  for  the  purpose  of  raising  stocks  for  budding  or  grafting  im- 
proved kinds  of  cherries  upon,  for  my  own  planting  or  for  others, 
if  wanted.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  cherry  may  yet  be 
found  a  safe  tree  to  plant,  if  the  proper  conditions  are  observed  as 
to  location,  soil,  pruning,  &c.,  and  that  every  fiimily  may  enjoy 
the  surpassing  luxury  of  eating  an  abundance  of  this  healthful  and 
delicious  fruit. 

Diseases  op  the  Cherry. 
I  have  said  that  the  causes  of  the  disappearance  of  the  cherry 
tree  were  undefined  and  unknown.  Of  course  it  is  understood  I 
do  not  ignore  the  iact  that  a  destructive  disease  known  as  the 
black  knot,  or  black  wart,  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
cherry  tree  in  our  gardens.  It  is  the  aecret  source  of  this  disease 
that  I  believe  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined  by  those 
investigators  who  have  written  on  this  topic,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  true  diagnosis  of  this  disease  has  been  obtained  by  any  one. 
Some  have  contended  that  it  is  caused  by  the  larva)  of  an  insect 
which  is  hatched  from  an  egg  laid  in  a  crevice  of  the  bark,  which 
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punctures  the  sap  vessels,  causiug  a  discharge  and  oozing  of  the 
gum.  Others,  that  it  is  owing  to  some  disorganization  of  the  sap 
circulation  ;  and  some  of  the  believers  in  this  theory  have,  of  late 
years,  bled  their  trees  by  driving  spikes  into  the  trunks,  or  admin- 
istered to  the  suffering  trees  certain  medicines  near  the  base  of  the 
trunk,  professedly  to  purge  them  of  noxious  and  destructive  hu- 
mors by  the  remedial  effect  which  might  be  imparted  to  the  sap  as 
it  flowed  to  every  part.  Favorable  reports  have  been  published  of 
these  experiments,  but  I  do  not  think  any  certain,  well  established 
theory  of  the  cause  of  the  cherry  tree  disease  has  been  discovered. 

Hon.  S.  L.  Goodale,  former  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  a  paper  on  Fruit  Culture  in  his  report  for  the  year  1864, 
page  138,  says  :  "  The  Kentish  cherry,  common  throughout  New 
England,  and  generally  called  tame  to  distinguish  it  from  the  sorts 
which  grow  wild  among  our  forest  trees,  was  formerly  very  plenty 
through  the  State.  It  proved  hardy  and  bore  abundantly.  But  of 
late  years  the  stock  has  become  diseased  from  some  cause,  and 
having  been  usually  propagated  by  suckers  which  carried  the  ten- 
dency to  disease  with  them,  it  is  now  grown  with  less  success 
than  formerly,  and  in  some  sections  has  become  extinct."  The 
foregoing  quotation  does  not  pretend  to  contain  any  explanation 
of  the  original  cause  of  the  cherry  tree  blight,  but  contains  a 
warning  hint  against  the  practice  of  planting  diseased  suckers  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  healthy,  productive  trees. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  only  the  old  Kentish,  or  common  "tame 
cherry,"  is  mentioned  as  suffering  from  this  disease  ;  the  newer 
and  better  kinds  being  presumably  free  from  it.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
remember  of  seeing  any  of  the  Heart  or  Bigarreau  cherry  trees 
which  had  the  black  knot  upon  them.  Whether  the  Dukes  or 
Morellos,  from  their  nearer  resemblance  to  the  late  Kentish,  have 
or  will  ever  develop  the  same  disease,  I  am  not  able  to  say  from 
observation.  Mr.  Francis  H.  Whitman  of  Harrison,  who  is  a 
cherry  fancier  and  cultivates  several  varieties  of  the  Hearts,  says 
he  has  not  noticed  in  his  trees  any  signs  of  the  black  knot,  and  it 
is  his  opinion  that  the  improved  kinds  of  cherries  obtained  from 
nurseries  and  well  planted  and  attended  to,  will  be  very  profitable 
and  free  from  disease.  If  it  is  true  that  this  disease  is  confined  to 
the  old  Kentish  cherry  tree,  and  has  not  appeared  in  any  of  the 
newer  sorts,  it  is  sufficient  cause  for  thankfulness  among  fruit- 
growers and  lovers  of  cherries  that  such  a  discovery  has  been 
made,  and  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  in  that  event  would  be 
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to  let  the  old,  diseased  tame  cherry  trees  die  and  cut  them  up  by 
the  roots,  and  plant  out  large  numbers  of  the  best  new  sorts. 

In  my  researches  for  information  relating  to  the  black  knot  on 
cherry  trees,  I  have  found  several  modes  of  prevention  and  cure 
recommended,  but  only  one  writer  pretends  to  give  a  hint  of  the 
source  of  the  disease,  or  prescribes  any  remedy  for  its  prevention 
or  radical  cure.  I  find  in  the  Fruit  Recorder  for  August,  1872,  a 
short  article  purporting  to  be  a  conversation  between  a  gentleman 
and  a  lady,  in  whose  garden  he  had  noticed  black  knots  on  the 
plum  trees.  In  reply  to  a  suggestion  that  it  was  caused  by  a  "fly 
puncturing  the  bark  and  laying  its  eggs  inside,"  &c.,  be  says  : 
"No,  it  is  not  that.  It  is  a  plant,  a  black  plant  of  the  fungus 
family,  prej'ing  upon  the  tree  and  sucking  the  life  out  of  it.  What 
is  smut  in  our  corn,  rust  on  our  wheat  fields,  is  black  knot  on  our 
plum  trees.  And  it  kills  great  numbers.  The  seeds  of  it  float  in 
the  air.  When  a  good  chance  oflers,  they  lodge  on  the  limbs  of 
some  favorite  tree  and  stick  to  it,  take  root,  spread  and  grow,  and 
spread  until  they  become  tlie  unsightly  things  called  '  Black  Knot.' 
People  try  to  cut  it  off  witli  a  sharp  knife,  but  it  is  of  no  use.  It 
will  kill  the  tree,  and  nothing  can  stop  its  work  of  ruin.  *  *  * 
But  there  is  a  prevention.  Potash  in  the  soil  will  make  a  glassy 
coating  on  the  straw  of  wheat  and  the  stems  of  the  trees,  which 
hardens  them  against  the  attacks  of  the  fungi.  It  as  much  as  says 
to  the  bad  seeds  floating  around  and  trying  to  find  a  place  to  stop, 
'  No  you  don't;  we  don't  allow  any  soft  or  weak  spots  for  you  to 
get  hold  of!'" 

A  correspondent  of  the  Ilassachusetfs  Ploughman,  under  date  of 
March  4,  1871,  says  of  the  black  knot  on  plum  trees  :  "Out  them 
off  immediately ;  they  will  spread  all  over  the  tree  if  left.  I  have 
a  nice  row  of  cherry  trees.  Three  years  ago  a  few  black  knots 
appeared  on  the  limbs.  I  intended  to  cut  them  off,  but  neglected 
to  do  so,  and  the  following  spring  the  tree  was  covered  (nearly) 
with  them  ;  also  many  appeared  on  the  tree  next  to  it.  The  tree 
never  leaved  out  again,  but  it  is  now  dead.  I  cut  off  everything 
that  showed  signs  of  black  knots  from  the  row,  and  I  think  they 
are  saved.  I  cut  open  several  of  the  knots  and  found  them  filled 
with  small  worms  or  grubs.  I  think  they  are  as  dangerous  to  a 
plum  or  cherry  orchard  as  epizootic  aptha  is  to  cattle.  Brother 
farmers,  be  sure  to  cut  them  all  off  and  burn  them." 

I  also  notice  a  brief  prescription  for  the  cure  of  black  knots, 
credited  to  the  Canada  Farmer,  as  follows  :  "  Take  a  paint  brush, 
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dip  it  in  spirits  of  tui'pentine  and  thoroughly  saturate  the  knot, 
being  careful  not  to  touch  the  tree  except' in  the  diseased  part.  It 
stops  the  knot,  and  the  tree  puts  out  healthy  branches  below  it. 
I  am  careful  to  burn  all  branches  removed  in  pruning*.  As  the 
summer  is  the  time  the  mischief  is  done,  every  fresh  excrescence 
should  be  pared  off,  the  turpentine  applied,  and  it  will  harden  in  a 
week."  I  will  add  the  testimony  of  my  own  experience  as  to  the 
eflScacy  of  the  pruning  off  of  all  appearances  of  black  knot ;  and  in 
practising  this  from  year  to  year,  I  have  preserved  several  of  the 
Late  Kentish  trees  from  destruction,  and  they  have,  nearly  every 
year  during  the  last  fifteen,  borne  fair  crops  of  fruit. 

While  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper  and  seeking  for 
information  respecting  the  cause  of  black  knot,  I  became  incident- 
ally much  interested  in  the  perusal  of  a  series  of  articles  published 
in  the  Boston  CuUivalor,  over  the  signature  of  Lyman  Reed,  on  the 
subject  of  the  potato  rot,  in  which  the  writer  with  much  energy, 
and  as  I  think,  successfully,  refutes  the  old  and  apparently  well 
settled  theory  that  fungus  is  the  cause  of  that  disease.  In  his 
summing  up  of  the  case  he  states  several  facts  and  reasons  for  be- 
lieving the  old  theory  to  be  wrong,  two  of  which  are  as  follows  : 
"That  larvas  of  insects  are  the  original  cause  of  the  potato  x'ot." 
"That  the  potato  fungus  is  a  sequence,  and  not  a  cause." 
The  suggestion  at  once  flashed  to  my  mind  whether  this  dis- 
covery, made  and  completed  through  many  years  of  patient  inves- 
tigation under  varying  circumstances,  with  the  best  aids  which 
science  has  provided,  might  not  afford  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  the 
cherry  tree  disease;  for,  as  I  reasoned,  "if  tlie  potato  fungus  is  a 
sequence  rather  than  a  cause,  why  not  the  fungi  upon  our  cherry 
trees?"  Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  in  pursuance  of  my  in- 
quiries, I  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Reed  at  Boston,  asking  him  if 
he  had  ever  given  any  attention  to  microscopic  or  other  investiga- 
tions of  the  cause  of  the  black  knot  in  cherry  trees,  and  if  so  to 
describe  the  result  of  such  methods  of  investigation.  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  submitting  herewith  his  reply  ;  and  I  will  say,  although 
I  have  in  previous  pages  stated  the  opinion  that  "  no  true  diagno- 
sis of  this  disease  has  ever  been  obtained,"  I  am  since  constrained 
to  admit  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Reed's  discoveries  in  this  direc- 
tion point  to  the  real  cause  of  the  decline  and  failure  of  cherry 
culture  in  many  parts  of  our  country. 
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Lettek  of  Hon.  Ltman  Keed. 

QuiNCY  Hall, 
Boston,  January  2G,  187G. 

Dear  Sir: — I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  valued 
letter  of  the  24th  inst.  In  answer,  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  never  made  fruit 
trees  a  subject  of  special  investigation.  I  have,  from  incidental  observation, 
however,  some  fads  procured  from  microscopic  research,  which  have  satisfied 
me  that  the  black  knot  and  the  fungus  so  often  found  about  the  branches  and 
the  fruit  on  plum  and  cherry  trees,  invariably  results  from  the  attack  and  rav- 
ages of  insects,  many  of  which,  in  the  larvai,  are  entirely  microscopic — hence 
the  injurj-  which  they  produce  is  so  difficult  to  be  accurately  and  definitely 
traced.  The  microscope  is  too  little  chiployed  by  agriculturists  and  horticul- 
turists. Those  not  accustomed  to  its  use  know  nothing  of  the  truly  wonderful 
developments  which  are  continually  working,  in  secret,  in  the  various  tissues 
of  vegetation,  shrubbery  and  fruit  trees.  Nearly  every  vegetable,  grain  or 
grass,  as  aleo  shrubbery  and  trees,  are  inhabited  by  some  kind  of  entomological 
parasite.  My  investigations  and  micro-icopic  researclies  have  been  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  potato,  and  to  trace  out  the  liabits,  transformations 
and  general  history  of  the  insect.  I  will  explain  to  you,  however,  what  has 
incidentally  been  observed  about  fruit. 

In  1839,  I  occupied  a  place  in  Baltimore  (suburb  of  the  city),  Maryland.  It 
was  an  old  estate,  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees.  Among  them  were  choice 
varieties  of  plums  ;  but  the  trees  were  young  (8  or  10  years'  growth),  and  bore 
an  abundance  of  beautiful  fruit,  and  all  sound.  The  bark  of  these  trees  was 
smooth  and  free  from  moss.  After  a  residence  in  Massachusetts  for  a  number 
of  years,  where  I  made  the  discovery  of  insects  about  the  roots  of  potato  vines, 
I  resided  again  in  Baltimore  and  occupied  the  same  place  referred  to  above. 
The  luxuriant  plum  trees  of  1839  had,  in  20  years,  become  moss-grown,  with 
black  knots  and  warts ;  still  they  were  filled  profusely  with  blossoms  each  year, 
and  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  fruit  grew  rapidly;  but  as  the  plums  be- 
gan to  ripen  they  were  uniformly  covered  with  fungus  (white  mould).  My 
previous  microscopic  researches  in  Massachusetts,  (Waltham),  induced  me  to 
examine  those  frees.  My  first  attention  was  fastened  to  an  unusual  appear- 
ance about  all  the  branches,  at  the  joints  of  each  year's  growth. 

Each  joint  was  covered  with  a  ring  of  small  warts,  8  to  10  in  number,  encir- 
cling every  branch — the  size  about  the  head  of  a  small  tack.  The  warts  about 
the  joints  of  previous  years  were  tenantless,  but  the  joint  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  wood  or  growth,  where  the  plums  were  hanging,  were  firm 
and  tightly  closed.  By  cutting  open  tliese  warts,  the  center  exhibited  to  the 
natural  vision  a  minute,  white  speck.  Upon  a  microscopic  examination  of  the 
dissected  wart,  I  found  and  counted  distinctly  from  20  to  40  living,  microscopic 
larva;  insects  in  each  half  wart,  as  it  lay  under  the  focus  of  the  instrument. 
Thus  was  revealed  to  me  an  army  of  secret  depredators.  They  were  living 
upon  the  sap,  and  their  presence,  from  their  attack  or  by  emanation  from  their 
bodies,  conveyed  a  virus  to  the  growing  fruit;  and  thus  the  poison  infused  by 
the  insects,  passed  by  exhalation  to  the  surface  of  the  plum,  producing  the 
mould  or  fungus.     These  larva;  remained  in  these  warts  through  the  season, 
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and  there  hibernated  through  the  winter.  On  the  12th  of  January— thermom- 
eter 16°  below  freezing,  ground  covered  with  snow — at  sunrise,  I  took  some 
limbs  from  those  trees,  and  in  the  house  examined  the  interior  of  these  warts 
with  the  microscope.  The  insects  were  dormant,  their  legs  and  antennte  curled 
up,  having  the  appearance  of  a  cluster  of  eggs.  I  left  them  before  the  fire  and 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  during  my  breakfast.  On  returning  in  half  an  hour 
the  warmth  had  re-animated  the  insects.  The  next  spring  they  transformed, 
left  the  warts,  and  constructed  a  new  ring  of  warts  with  eggs  in  them. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Lyman  Reed." 

Insect  Enemies. 

Of  predaceous  insects  injurious  to  the  cherry,  I  know  but  two 
whose  operations  are  observ^able  to  the  unaided  vision.  The  com- 
mon green  aphis,  which  infests  alike  the  rapid  growing,  succulent 
shoots  of  the  apple  and  cherry  tree,  covering  the  leaves  in  great 
numbers,  causes  a  discoloration  of  the  foliage  and  a  sort  of  blight 
and  arrest  of  growth.  I  have  observed  that  late  in  the  season  the 
extremities  of  the  young  branches  sometimes  appear  to  be  dried 
up  and  dead,  and  a  portion  of  the  same  branches  fail  to  put  out 
new  leaves  the  following  year.  I  think  the  operations  of  the 
aphides  are  detrimental  to  the  health  and  growth  of  the  tree.  It 
is  evident  that  they  extract  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sap  which 
the  vital  forces  cause  to  flow  abundantly  to  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  which  also  attracts  the  black  ant.  I  once  supposed 
the  ant  was  the  enemy  of  the  aphides,  but  have  not  discovered  any 
facts  to  verify  this  supposition  ;  and  I  think  the  ant  is  as  great  a 
lover  of  the  juice  obtained  from  the  soft  shoots  as  the  aphides. 

Cole  says  the  aphides  "  are  of  different  colors,  as  green,  brown, 
blue,  black,  red,  crimson  ;  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  mite  to 
the  bigness  of  a  pear-bug ;  naked,  or  clothed  in  a  woolly  or  furzy 
covering.  As  they  multiply  with  astonishing  rapidity,  they  should 
be  destroyed  as  they  make  their  appearance."  Whale  oil  soap, 
soap  suds,  or  tobacco  water,  are  recommended  for  destroying  the 
aphis.  The  usual  proportion  of  whale  oil  soap  is  1  pound  to  about 
7  gallons  of  water.  A  noted  French  horticulturist  is  reported  to 
have  recently  made  the  discovery  that  the  yellowish,  strong  smell- 
ing excretion  of  tomato  leaves  is  poisonous  to  plant  aphides,  and 
quite  as  effectual  in  destroying  them  as  tobacco  water.  The  leaves 
are  macerated  in  water,  and  the  water  used  for  sprinkling  or  im- 
mersion of  the  infested  plants.  It  would  be  very  convenient  to 
bend  the  tip  of  a  cherry  or  apple  tree  limb  downward  and  immerse 
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it  thoroughly,  giving  the  aphides  a  quieting  bath.  The  lad3"  bird 
or  lady  bug,  and  a  green  fly,  are  said  to  be  natural  enemies  of  the 
aphis. 

The  Rose  bug,  known  for  a  long  time  in  Massachusetts  and  the 
southern  portions  of  New  England,  has  appeared  in  some  gardens 
in  this  State  within  a  few  years  past,  and  from  the  manner  of  their 
annual  advent  and  the  alarming  nature  of  their  operations,  I  ap- 
prehend serious  disaster  to  our  fruit  interests  unless  some  effect- 
ual remedy  for  this  scourge  is  discovered.  TIarris  says  :  "  They 
attack  at  random  various  kinds  of  plants  in  swarms,  and  have  be- 
come notorious  for  their  extensive  and  deplorable  ravages.  The 
grape  vine  in  particular,  the  cherry,  plum  and  apple  trees,  have 
annual!}^  suffered  by  their  depredations  ;  many  other  fruit  trees 
and  shrubs,  garden  vegetables  and  corn,  and  even  the  forest  trees 
and  grass  of  tlie  field,  have  been  laid  under  contribution  by  these 
indiscriminate  feeders." 

Two  years  ago  I  became  quite  alarmed  at  observing  great  num- 
bers in  my  garden,  devouring  the  leaves  upon  young  apple,  cherry 
and  plum  trees,  and  vines.  Writers  on  this  subject  concur  in  pro- 
nouncing the  Rose  Bug  the  greatest  pest  that  the  fririt  grower  has 
to  contend  with,  as  they  often  come  in  swarms,  destroying  both 
foliage  and  fruit  of  almost  every  description.  From  three  to  six 
weeks  is  the  average  period  of  their  devastations,  commencing 
about  the  second  week  in  June.  Ashes,  plaster,  lime  and  some 
other  common  insect  remedies,  will  not  destroy  them.  They  are 
easily  caught  in  the  morning  or  in  a  dull  day,  on  the  leaves — will 
generally  be  found  in  pairs,  and  a  dish  of  strong  soap  suds  in  hand 
to  gather  them  in  is  a  convenient  and  sure  method  of  closing  up 
th-eir  forage  accounts.  I  am  not  aware  that  serious  injury  of  a 
permanent  character  has  resulted  from  their  operations. 

Varieties  Suited  to  Maine. 

In  selecting  varieties  of  cherries  for  the  garden,  one  should  be 
governed  first,  second  and  last,  by  an  intelligent  judgment  of  his 
needs.  A  cherry  that  is  good  and  profitable  for  family  use,  would 
be  equally  good  and  profitable  to  raise  for  market.  \¥hat  quali- 
ties do  we  want  in  this  fruit?  First,  hardiness  with  thrifty 
growth  ;  second,  such  as  will  suit  the  average  taste,  for  while 
some  persons  prefer  the  sweet  kinds,  others  would  rather  have  the 
acid ;  third  and  last,  we  want  prolific  varieties  so  that  we  may  in- 
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dulge  oui'  appetites  for  this  luxury,  and  have  plenty  to  share  with 
our  friends  or  to  sell  in  market. 

In  examining'  the  lists  of  fruits  in  the  various  fruit-books,  I  find 
some  authors  have  catalogued  over  100  kinds  of  cherries  known  in 
this  country,  but  of  this  great  number  there  are  few  which  it  would 
be  advisable  to  adopt  for  cultivation  in  any  particular  locality. 
There  are  certain  kinds  which  from  their  hardiness,  great  produc- 
tiveness and  excellent  quality,  ai'e  very  desirable  for  all  gardens. 

Downing  says  :  "  The  hardiest  cherries  are  the  Kentish  (or  Vir- 
ginia May),  the  Dukes  and  Morellos.  These  succeed  well  at  the 
farthest  limits,  both  North  and  South,  in  which  the  cherry  can  be 
raised,  and  when  all  other  varieties  fail  they  may  be  depended  on 
for  regular  crops.  Next  to  these  in  this  respect,  are  the  Black 
Heart,  Downer's  Late,  Early  Purple  Guigne,  and  Elton."  Of  the 
Kentish  he  says  :  "  The  true  Kentish  cherry,  an  old  European 
sort,  better  known  hei-e  as  the  Early  Rich- 
mond, is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  acid 
cherries.  It  begins  to  color  about  the  20th 
of  May  (latitude  of  New  Jersey),  and  may 
then  be  used  for  tarts;  while  it  will  hang 
upon  the  tree,  gradually  growing  larger  and 
losing  its  acidity,  until  the  last  of  June,  or  in 
dry  seasons  even  until  July,  when  it  becomes 
of  a  rich,  sprightly  and  excellent  acid  flavor 
The  tree  grows  about  eighteen  feet  higli, 
with  a  roundish,  spreading  head  ;  is  exceed- 
ingly productive,  and  is,  from  its  earlj'  ma-  ^^""ly  KicLmond. 
turity,  a  very  profitable  market  fruit,  being  largely  planted  for  this 
purpose  in  New  Jersey." 

Next  to  the  Kentish  or  Early  Richmond,  is  the  Mayduke.  I 
quote  from  the  same  author  :  "  This  invaluable  early  cherry  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  sorts  in  all  countries,  thriving  almost  equally 
well  in  cold  or  warm  climates.  This,  the  Black  Heart  and  the 
Bigarreau,  are  the  most  extensively  diffused  of  all  the  finer  varieties 
in  the  United  States.  And  among  all  the  now  varieties  none  has 
been  found  to  supplant  the  Mayduke.  Before  it  is  fit  for  table  use 
it  is  admirably  adapted  for  cooking ;  and  when  ripe  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  richest  of  all  the  sub-acid  cherries."  *  *  *  "It  begins  to 
color,  about  New  York,  in  favorable  seasons — the  last  of  May — 
and  ripens  during  the  first  half  of  June."  This  variety  has  a  pecu- 
liar habit  of  ripening  some  of  its  fruit  much  later  than  the  other, 
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thus  protracting  for  a  long  time  the  period  of  fruit,  which  quality, 
with  its  remarkablj'  fine  style  of  growth,  should  recommend  it  to 
every  tree-planter. 

Mr.  Goodale,  in  his  report  for  1864,  already  referred  to,  recom- 
mends for  cultivation  in  Maine,  the  following  varieties  :  Of  the 
Duke  cherries,  the  Mayduke,  Reine  Ilortcnse,  Belle  Magnifique 
and  Belle  de  Choisy.  Of  the  Heart  and  Bigarreau  varieties,  the 
Black  Eagle,  Coe's  Transparent,  Elton,  Napoleon  and  White 
Bigarreau. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  during  the  last  ten  years,  in  all  the 
treatises  which  have  been  read,  and  lengthy  discussions  which 
have  occurred  in  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  subject  of  fruit 
and  its  cultivation,  no  allusion  is  found  to  the  cherry  as  a  fruit 
worthy  of  cultivation  in  Maine,  excepting  two  or  three  brief  notices 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

The  committee  of  this  Society,  whose  report  on  a  catalogue  of 
fruits  for  Maine  was  published  in  the  Society's  transactions  for 
1814,  have  recommended  a  list  of  12  varieties  of  cherries.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  this  list  does  not  include  certain  varieties  which 
had  been  previously  recommended  for  cultivation  by  some  of  our 
leading  writers  on  fruits  adapted  to  our  State.  Doubtless  a  care- 
ful experience  with  some  of  the  kinds  recommended  in  former 
years,  with  close  observation  of  their  adaptability  to  our  climate, 
or  some  other  sufficient  reason,  caused  a  modification  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  regarding  the  kinds  best  suited  to  the  cli- 
mate and  general  conditions  of  soil  and  culture.  This  fact  is  men- 
tioned as  evidence  of  the  liability  we  risk  of  changing  our  judg- 
ments and  preferences,  and  illustrates  the  force  of  the  apostolic 
injunction  to  "prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good." 

The  unexpected  length  to  which  this  essay  has  extended,  ad- 
monishes me  to  draw  towards  a  conclusion  as  speedily  as  possible. 
In  connection  with  the  subject  of  "  What  kinds  of  cherries  to 
plant,"  I  append  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  character  of  the  several 
kinds  heretofore  included  in  the  Society's  catalogue: 

1.  Belle  de  Ghoiffy.  Rather  early,  sub-acid,  moderately  pro- 
ductive, but  needs  good  cultivation. — Thomas. 

2.  Black  Heart.  An  old  variety,  better  known  than  almost  any 
cherry  in  the  country  ;  hardy,  good  flavor,  very  productive  ;  tree 
grows  to  a  large  size.  Fruit  above  medium  ;  skin  glossy,  dark 
purple  ;  deep  black  when  fully  ripe.     Flesh  tender  and  juicy,  with 
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a  rich,  sweet  flavor.    Ripens  last  of  June — 
ten  days  after  the  Mayduke. — Downing. 

3.  Black  Tartarian.  Superb  ;  a  general 
favorite ;  in  size,  flavor  and  productiveness 
it  has  no  superior  among  black  cherries. 
Origin,  Russia  or  West  Asia.  Remarkable 
for  its  vigorous  growth,  large  leaves,  and 
erect  habit  of  its  head.  Ripens  about  the 
middle  of  June.  Skin  glossy,  bright,  pur- 
plish black.  Flesh  very  rich  and  delicious. 
— Downing. 

4.  Goe's  Transparent. 
Fruit  medium  size  ;  skin 
thin,  very  delicate  pale 
amber,  nearly  covei-ed 
with  pale  cornelian  in  the 

sun.  Flesh  very  tender,  melting  and  juicy ; 
sweet  and  excellent ;  productive,  but  rather 
tender  for  carriage  to  market. — Downing.  A. 
M.'  Purdy  says  this  cherry  is  "the  best  of 
all." 


Black  Tartarian. 


5. 
given, 


Early  Riclimond.      Description   already 


Coe's  Transparent. 

6.  Ellon.  Fruit  of  large  size,  early  matur- 
ity, beautiful  appearance,  luscious  flavor ;  pro- 
ductive ;  universally  esteemed.  Tree  vigorous. 
Ripens  about  the  middle  of  June. — Downing. 

7.  Late  Duke.  Fruit  very  large  and  fine; 
ripens  a  month  later  than  Mayduke ;  valuable 
for  dessert  or  cooking.  Color,  rich  dark  red  ; 
flesh  tender,  juicy  ;  sprightly  sub-acid  flavor ; 
tree  vigorous. — Downing. 

8.  Louis  Phillippe.  Fruit  medium,  round- 
ish, dark  red  ;  flesh  red,  juicy,  tender  acid  ; 
ripens  middle  of  July.  A  Duke  according  to 
some  authors,  but  Downing  classes  it  with  the 
Morellos,  with  Elliott  as  his  authority. 

9.  May  Duke.    Description  already  given. 


Elton. 
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10.  Morrello.  A  fine  fruit;  valuable  for  preserves;  good  for 
the  dessert;  large  size,  round,  heart  shfiped  ;  skin  dark  red,  nearly 
black  when  ripe  ;  flesh  tender,  juicy,  pleasant  sub-acid  ;  ripe  20th 
of  July. — Doivning. 

11.  Napoleon.  One  of  the  finest  of  the  Bigarreuus  ;  large,  well 
flavored,  handsome  and  productive  ;  skin  pale  yellow,  amber  in 
the  shade,  richly  dotted  with  very  deep  red,  and  with  a  fine  mar- 
bled, dark  crimson  cheek.  Flesh  very*  firm,  juicy,  excellent  flavor. 
Ripens  about  July  1st. 

12.  Heine  Horlense.  Tree  a  healthy,  handsome  grower,  pro- 
ductive ;  very  desirable.  Fruit  very  largo,  roundish,  elongated. 
Skin  bright  red,  somewhat  mottled.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  very 
slightly  sub-acid  and  delicious.  Ripe  from  middle  to  last  of  July. 
— Downing. 

1  have  had  fruit  of  this  variety  for  several  years  past,  and  al- 
though it  has  not  borne  any  large  ci'ops — probably  for  want  of  age 
— it  is  the  finest  cherry  I  ever  tasted.     So  say  all. 

I  wish  to  attest  to  the  good  qualities  of  certain  varieties  of  which 
I  have  specimen  trees  now  growing,  from  which  I  have  had  fruit: 

Early  Purple  Guigne.  This  is  a  very  early  vari- 
ety, ripening  about  June  25th  in  Maine.  Tree 
hardy,  free  grower;  fruit  medium  in  size,  heart 
shaped,  dark  red;  purple  when  ripe.  Flesh  pur- 
ple, tender,  juicy,  rich  and  sweet.  Downing  says 
it  is  a  good  bearer,  and  indispensable  among  the 
early  varieties. 

Governor  Wood.  Originated  by  Prof.  Kirtland, 
at  Cleaveland,  Ohio  ;  one  of  the  best.  Tree  vigor- 
ous, forming  a  regular  head  ;  very  productive, — 
Downing. 

I  am  acquainted  with  this  cherry,  and  believe  it 
to  be  a  very  valuable  variety. 

Cleaveland  Bigarreau.  This  is  a  remarkably 
Early  Purple  (juigne  thrifty  grower,  having  exceeded  in  growth  all  the 
trees  in  my  collection  of  about  twenty  varieties.  Fruit  large  and 
fine  ;  flesh  juicy,  rich,  sweet.     Ripe  in  June. 
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Belle  Magnifique.  Tree  hardy,  moderately 
vigorous,  productive  ;  a  beautiful  and  excellent 
late  variety — culinary — good  for  table  when 
ripe.  Flesh  juicy.  Ripens  from  middle  of  July 
to  middle  of  August. — Downing. 

In  this  latitude  it  often  remains  on  the  tree 
until  September,  as  I  have  plucked  ripe  cherries 
several  times  in  that  month. 

I  have  other  kinds  which  have  not  borne  fruit, 
but  judging  from  the  hardiness  and  thriftiness 
of  the  trees,  I  live  in  a  condition  of  ardent  hope- 
fulness regarding  future  results  of  present  care 
and  management. 

My  trees  are  in  a  garden  soil,  not  over  rich, 
but  in  condition  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  corn. 


Belle  Magnifique. 


— on  high,  dry  soil,  shallow,  with  a  very  hard,  rocky  subsoil. 

Profits  of  Cherry  Culture  for  Market. 

Although  there  is  much  satisfaction  in  watching  the  growth  of 
young  trees,  in  pruning  and  giving  shapely  direction  to  the 
branches,  in  beholding  the  first  snowy  blossoms,  and  in  tasting 
the  first  specimens  of  ripe  fruit,  there  arc  probably  few  of  us  who 
do  not  many  times,  while  patiently  waiting  on  the  annual  repro- 
duction of  leaves  and  watching  the  upward  tendency  and  expan- 
sion of  our  favorite  trees,  mentally  estimate  the  amount  of  returns 
we  are  likely  to  receive,  in  cash,  for  all  these  years  of  work,  watch- 
ing and  expectation.  This,  in  fact,  is  a  serious  consideration  in 
the  case  of  him,  who,  stimulated  by  his  enthusiastic  temperament 
and  passion  for  fruit  culture,  has  stinted  himself  to  a  point  of  almost 
meanness,  and  out  of  his  enforced  self-denial  has  found  himself  in 
possession  of  a  few  choice  kinds  of  trees,  with  only  a  meagre 
knowledge  of  their  proper  treatment,  and  experiencing  continually 
the  alternate  hopes  and  doubts  which  are  generally  characteristic 
of  sanguine  natures. 

I  have,  within  a  few  years  past,  become  acquainted  with  some 
instances  of  remarkable  productiveness  of  the  Black  Heart  cherry. 
One  was  that  of  a  tree  belonging  to  Mr.  Stephen  Lord  of  Hallo- 
well,  which  was  mentioned  in  an  editorial  note  in  the  Maine  Farmer 
for  July  26,  1873.  This  tree,  of  mature  growth,  was  reported  to 
have  produced  in  one  year,  and  for  many  years  in  succession,  six 
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bushels  of  cherries,  which  one  3'ear  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  $7.00 
per  bushel.  Another  instance  is  of  a  small  fruit  garden  in  Port- 
land, belonging  to  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Rich,  from  which,  as  the  product 
of  not  over  five  trees  of  moderate  size,  were  sold  about  two  years 
since  $30.00  worth,  besides  considerable  quantities  used  by  the 
family  and  given  to  friends.  Mr.  Rich  sold  his  cherries  for  thirty 
cents  per  quart  in  the  Portland  market. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  describing  a  visit 
among  the  orchards  of  the  noted  horticulturist.  Dr.  E.  S.  Hull, 
(since  deceased),  near  Alton,  111.,  in  1871,  writes  :  "Cherries  had 
borne  in  great  abundance,  and  $800  worth  met  quick  sale  in  Chi- 
cago at  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  box  of  less  than  one-third  bushel." 
This  too,  when  the  Chicago  market  was  doubtless  flooded  with 
cheap  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits. 

I  cite  these  as  cases  incidentally  coming  to  my  notice  ;  doubt- 
less they  are  examples  of  hundreds  similar.  From  the  fact  that 
the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  has  of  late  years  become  a  success  in 
ilassachusetts,  and  that  it  generally  commands  a  high  price  in 
the  markets  of  Boston  and  other  New  England  cities,  I  believe  it 
will  not  require  a  great  expenditure  of  money  or  labor  to  enable 
any  prudent  fruit  culturist  to  solve  the  momentous  question,  "will 
it  pay?" 

The  cherry,  being  of  a  perishable  nature,  is  regarded  by  many 
as  an  unsafe  fruit  for  shipping  purposes.  This  objection,  though 
an  important  one  at  first  thought,  is  not  so  formidable  as  it  seems 
when  we  remember  that  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
currants,  blueberries,  grapes,  and  other  short-lived  fruits,  are 
every  year  shipped  hundreds  of  miles  bj'  railroad  and  steamer. 
During  the  last  year  strawberries  and  raspberries  were  sent  by 
steamer  to  the  Boston  market  from  Eastern  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia, 
and  arrived  in  fine  condition,  and  were  reported  in  an  editorial 
article  in  the  Boston  Cultivator  to  be  the  best  fruit  of  those  kinds 
seen  in  that  market  for  the  season,  bringing  the  highest  prices.  I 
have  had  no  experience  in  shipping  cherries  to  distant  markets, 
but  I  have  no  doubt,  with  proper  care  in  packing,  they  may  be 
sent  500  miles  by  steamer,  and  probably  by  rail,  without  injury. 
Besides,  there  is  a  good  local  market  in  every  village  in  Maine  for 
many  bushels  of  this  fruit  at  remunerative  prices,  and  according 
to  my  observation  of  the  demand  for  this  and  other  summer  fruits 
in  any  of  our  manufacturing  centers,  a  man  has  but  to  show  his 
fruit,  if  it  is  of  decent  quality,  and  the  boxes  of  fruit  speedily 
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disappear  from  his  wagon  at  a  round  price,  with  cash  in  hand. 
The  demand  for  superior  fruits  of  all  kinds  has  within  the  past 
decade  increased  to  a  remarkable  extent.  I  will  not  instance  the 
exorbitant  rates  often  paid  for  specimens  of  fruit  produced  by  arti- 
ficial forcing,  months  or  weeks  before  their  natural  season  ;  but  I 
refer  my  auditors  to  the  testimony  of  fruit  dealers  and  consumers 
in  the  city,  that  nice,  large  fruit  in  its  proper  season  always  bears 
a  paying  price,  while  small-sized,  unripe  fruit  of  all  kinds  has  to 
go  begging  for  customers. 

But  I  will  not  pursue  this  reasoning  further.  If  I  have  appeared 
to  exhibit  any  undue  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  subject  of  my  essay, 
I  trust  no  one  will  suppose  I  desire  to  advocate  a  heedless  rush- 
ing into,  or  even  the  deliberate  adoption  of,  any  enterprise  which 
may  not  be  practically  beneficial  to  my  brother  farmers. 

Small  Fruits,  and  their  Culture. 

BY  LTMAN  P.  ABBOTT,  OF  WILTON. 

A  few  years  since,  small  fruit  culture  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
horticulture,  was  unknown.  Indeed,  it  is  but  very  recently  that, 
even  in  the  vicinity  of  our  cities  and  larger  villages,  small  fruits 
have  been  cultivated  as  a  source  of  profit.  In  former  years  there 
were  a  few  men  that  "went  berrying,"  and  from  their  success 
others  caught  the  enthusiasm  and  roamed  the  fields  of  horticulture 
till  a  demand  has  been  created  for  the  luscious,  perishable  small 
fruits,  that  in  most  localities  far  exceeds  the  supply.  I  presume 
there  are  localities  where  in  some  seasons  the  markets  are  over- 
stocked with  certain  fruits,  as  strawberries  and  blackberries,  and 
in  consequence  the  price  at  such  times  is  crowded  down  to  a  low 
figure  and  the  profits  are  correspondingly  small;  but  here  in  Maine 
I  have  yet  to  learn  of  any  such  instance  when,  taking  the  season 
through,  the  demand  and  price  have  not  both  been  good. 

And  while  this  branch  of  agriculture  may  be  made  a  specialty 
and  realize  good  profits  from  the  labor  and  capital  invested,  es- 
pecially by  those  living  on  the  lines  of  railroads  or  near  our  cities 
and  larger  towns,  it  ofiers  to  the  farmer  the  means  of  supplying 
his  family  with  palatable  and  wholesome  fruits  which  are  peculiar- 
ly desirable  at  a  season  when  that  derived  from  the  orchard  is  im- 
mature. 

We  don't  know  whether  our  good  old  ancestors  in  their  primeval 
estate  cultivated  small  fruits  with  their  apple  orchard  or  not,  but 
it  is  painfully  evident  that  as  a  class  we  have  wofully  fallen  from 
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grace  by  some  means,  till  an  awakening-  is  sadly  needed  to  teach 
us  that  there  i>!  a  wide  difference  in  the  gastronomical  tenet  which 
embraces  the  trinity  of  bacon,  bread  and  potatoes — so  tenaciously 
adhered  to  by  many — and  the  new  dispensation  that  has  dawned 
upon  us  in  the  advent  of  the  gospel  of  dietetics,  that  embraces  the 
horticultural  dogma  of  a  fruit  diet  as  tending  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  christian  virtues,  through  the  medium  of  a  good  diges- 
tion. 

Those  who  have  been  among  our  farmers  need  not  be  told  that 
the  leaven  of  this  new  dispensation  has  scarcely  any  visible  effect, 
for  how  few  make  any  provision  whatever  for  a  supply  of  the  small 
fruits  for  family  use,  other  than  what  is  procured  by  their  wives 
and  children  from  the  scanty  supply  afforded  by  the  fields  and  pas- 
tures. It  is  evident  if  farmers  would  add  a  few  extra  rods  of  land 
to  their  gardens,  and  set  the  same  to  strawberry,  raspberry  and 
blackberr3'  plants,  and  let  their  wives  and  children  spend  a  moiety 
of  the  time  in  cultivating  them  (which  they  would  cheerfully  do) 
which  is  lost  in  roaming  the  fields  and  pastures  in  quest  of  wild 
berries,  they  would  be  greatly  the  gainers,  to  say  nothing  of  weary 
steps  and  torn  clothes. 

To  the  mechanic,  who  lives  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  and  ac- 
complishes his  ten  hours  of  labor  at  the  bench,  anvil,  or  in  the 
factory,  if  he  owns  a  few  rods  of  land  the  cultivation  of  the  small 
fruits  gives  him  better  returns  for  his  labor,  aside  from  their  die- 
tetic value  when  used  in  his  family,  than  anything  to  which  he  can 
appropriate  his  land.  And  to  such  the  labor  bestowed  is  a  recre- 
ation, a  diversion  of  the  mind  from  the  cares  incident  to  the  toil 
of  the  shop  and  factor3\  There  cannot  well  be  a  greater  pleasure 
than  that  which  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  in  this 
miniature  field  of  operation.  And  the  enjoyment  one  takes  in 
watching  from  day  to  day  the  progress  of  this  little  world  of  veg- 
etation under  his  care,  is  no  small  consideration. 

When  it  is  considered  how  easily  most  of  these  fruits  are  raised ; 
how  great  the  certainty  of  the  crop ;  how  well  they  are  adapted 
to  the  smallest  garden,  and  above  all,  the  great  hardiness  of  most 
of  them,  it  is  certainly  surprising  that  they  have  not  received 
more  attention.  Unlike  the  large  fruits,  they  do  not  require  a 
great  amount  of  room  to  grow,  nor  a  long  time  to  arrive  at  a  bear- 
ing age.  Another  consideration  is  their  hardiness.  The  trying 
nature  of  our  northern  climate  often  injures  hundreds  of  our  fruit 
trees.     From  this  cause  our  apple  and  pear  trees  often  fail  to  pro- 
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duce  a  crop  of  fruit.  So  climatic  influences  may  destroy  our  crop 
of  cherries.  Still,  if  all  the  above  fail  we  can  have  a  crop  of  straw- 
berries. If  our  cherries  are  cut  off  by  cold  or  insects,  we  can  still 
have  a  good  supply  of  currants  and  blackberries.  And  although 
the  season  of  the  small  fruits  was  formerly  limited  to  a  few  weeks 
or  months  of  the  warm  season,  by  the  process  of  canning  we  are 
enabled  in  a  measure  to  extend  their  time  even  through  the  winter. 
If  what  we  have  stated  is  correct,  and  we  think  we  have  not 
overdrawn  the  account,  the  small  fruits  are  hereafter  to  hold  a 
more  prominent  place  in  our  gardens  and  to  receive  much  more 
attention  in  their  cultivation.  Like  the  larger  fruits,  they  need 
but  well-directed  care  and  proper  attention  to  render  them  as 
much  superior  to  our  common  garden  products  as  the  pear  and 
apple  are  superior  for  the  increased  care  and  skill  devoted  to  their 
growth. 

To  Make  it  Pay 

as  a  business,  requires  experience,  and  those  who  know  little  or 
nothing  about  growing  small  fruits  should  invest  sparingly  till  ex- 
perience has  taught  them  how  to  proceed  and  make  it  pay.  Suc- 
cess depends  much  on  rich  soil  and  thorough  cultivation.  There 
are  many  things  to  be  considered  at  the  outset,  things  that  the 
man  who  has  an  eye  for  business  will  take  into  account  before- 
hand. Some  of  these  are  nearness  to  a  good  market,  facilities  for 
obtaining  a  supply  of  dressing  for  his  land,  and  not  least,  the 
amount  of  help  at  command  within  his  own  household. 

There  are,  then,  two  classes  of  individuals  that  will  be  likely  to 
succeed  in  growing  small  fruits  for  market.  The  man  with  capi- 
tal, who  is  able  in  a  measure  to  overcome  untoward  circumstances, 
and  the  man  who  by  personal  supervision  and  good  management 
makes  brains  subserve  the  place  of  capital.  The  farmer,  by  doing 
a  large  business,  if  he  realizes  but  a  small  percentage  of  profit,  in 
the  aggregate  it  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum  ;  whereas,  his 
neighbor,  without  capital  to  rely  upon,  is  unable  to  compete  with 
such  prices  as  give  the  extensive  producer  a  margin  of  profit. 
But  the  man  who  relies  upon  a  home  market,  and  who  confines  his 
operations  within  the  limits  of  his  own  household  for  the  requisite 
labor  to  carry  on  his  operations,  and  works  in  the  field  himself, 
will  make  the  raising  of  small  fruits  profitable,  inasmuch  as  he  re- 
ceives an  immediate  return  for  his  labor;  and  many  small  outgoes 
that  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  quite  a  sum  can  be  saved,  which 
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otherwise  would  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  account  were  the  man- 
ag-ement  entrusted  to  outside  help.  And  this  leads  us  to  say  a 
word  about  culture. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  slip-shod  cultivation  will  do  for 
small  fruits  if  anything  like  good  results  are  expected  to  be  real- 
ized. By  bestowing  the  best  care,  the  returns  we  obtain  are  not 
only  much  better,  but  they  will  be  in  an  increased  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  cultivation  given.  No  one  should  be  content  with  giv- 
ing merely  good  culture,  for  his  profits  will  be  so  much  greater  by 
giving  exlra  dressing  and  bestowing  exlra  labor.  This  applies  to 
all  varieties  of  which  mention  is  made  in  this  paper,  but  with  more 
force,  perhaps,  to  some  varieties  than  to  others  ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  same  culture  and  richness  of  soil  is  not  required  for  the  black- 
berry as  for  the  strawberry.  While  the  latter  will  bear  any  amount 
of  pampering,  the  former  would,  with  like  treatment,  run  to  an  in- 
ordinate amount  of  wood  at  the  expense  of  fruit.  And  another 
lesson  is  indicated  by  this.  The  peculiar  requirements  of  each 
variety  grown  should  be  studied  so  that  the  best  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion may  be  known  and  carried  into  practice.  Like  many  other 
things  that  require  a  right  beginning  to  reach  a  successful  consum- 
mation, we  need  to  lay  the  foundation  well.  No  superstructure  of 
granite  can  stand  upon  a  quicksand  foundation,  neither  can  we 
attain  success  and  keep  abreast  in  the  race  in  this  age  of  improve- 
ment, unless  we  study  well  and  diligently  and  conform  our  prac- 
tice to  nature's  laws  and  requirements. 

In  this  paper  we  propose  to  consider  somewhat  in  detail  the  cul- 
ture of  the  strawberry,  raspberry,  blackberry,  gooseberry  and 
currant;  these  five  varieties  of  small  fruits  being  the  ones  best 
adapted  to  our  climate,  and  with  the  habits  and  requirements  of 
which  we  are  best  acquainted,  so  without  further  preface  I  will  in- 
vite you  to  direct  your  attention  towards  my  strawberry  bed. 

Culture  of  the  Strawberry. 

Omitting  technical  terms  and  much  relating  merely  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  plants  under  consideration,  we  will  confine  what  we 
have  to  say  mainly  to  the  practical  part  of  their  culture.  The  soil 
best  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  strawberry  is  a  deep,  rich  loam, 
slightly  tenacious,  and  inclining  somewhat  to  a  sandy  loam,  or  at 
least  containing  more  or  less  sand  in  its  composition.  Any  good 
garden  soil,  or  land  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn  and  potatoes,  is 
good  for  the  strawberry.     Richness  and  depth  are  essentials  not 
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to  be  omitted  if  the  best  results  would  be  realized.  I  need  not 
tell  those  that  are  experienced  in  raising  strawberries,  that  manure 
and  thorough  cultivation  are  the  foundation  of  success  in  growing 
this  fruit.  As  we  have  intimated,  it  is  all  the  better  if  the  soil  is 
inclined  to  be  moist,  but  stagnant  water  in  any  form  is  an  evil  that 
must  not  be  tolerated.  Some  varieties  will  produce  good  crops  on 
land  in  such  heart  that  another  would  nearly  fail.  For  instance, 
the  Green  Prolific  will  bear  a  fair  crop  on  land  that  the  Wilson's 
Albany  would  fail  entirely  on  ;  but  the  former  is  as  susceptible  to 
good  treatment  as  any. 

The  best  manurial  agent  to  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  strawberry  patch  is  a  compcJst  of  manure  and  leaf  mold, — the 
manure  to  be  at  least  one  year  old.  A  spoonful  of  superphosphate 
scattered  about  each  plant  at  the  timo  of  setting,  will  give  them  a 
good  start.  But  almost  any  fertilizfr  will  be  appropriated  by  this 
plant.  Ashes  are  very  beneficial,  applied  at  any  time  after  the 
plants  are  set. 

The  usual  method  of  planting  is  to  make  the  rows  three  feet 
apart,  with  plants  a  foot  apart  in  the  row.  The  runners,  as  fast  as 
they  appear,  are  cut  off  and  the  ground  hoed  and  cultivated  to 
keep  the  soil  light  and  the  weeds  down.  Two  crops  may  be  taken, 
after  which  it  is  better  to  plow  the  vines  under  and  cultivate  to 
some  other  crop  for  two  years  or  more,  when  it  may  be  suitably 
enriched  and  planted  to  strawberries  again.  The  neatest  S3'stem 
by  far,  and  the  one  to  be  recommended  for  garden  culture  or  on 
land  liable  to  be  weedy,  is  what  is  termed  the  annual  system.  By 
this  plan  the  plants  are  set  early  in  the  spring,  a  full  crop  is  real- 
ized the  next  year,  when  the  plants  are  plowed  under — a  bed  in 
the  meantime  having  been  set  for  the  next  year's  supply.  By  this 
sj'stem  the  weeds  are  prevented  from  getting  a  foothold,  and  on 
the  whole  the  labor  and  returns — unless  the  land  is  pretty  clear 
from  weeds — about  as  profitable  as  by  any  other. 

Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  of  plants  for  setting 
out  a  bed,  and  also  to  the  work  of  setting  them.  All  old  and  weak 
plants  should  be  discarded.  If  the  plantation  has  to  be  set  every 
year,  or  two  years  even,  we  cannot  afford  to  set  poor  plants  or  do 
the  work  improperly.  Let  us  take  measures  to  secure  as  large  a 
crop  as  possible.  The  best  plants  for  setting  are  the  strongest 
plants  of  last  year's  growth.  They  are  readily  known  by  their 
roots,  which  are  a  bright  yellow  color,  while  the  roots  of  old  plants 
are  black.     The  plants  should  never  be  pulled  up  until  loosened 
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with  the  spade  or  trowel,  to  prevent  injuring  the  roots.  If  the 
roots  are  long  they  may  be  shortened  half  their  length  without  in- 
jury. Indeed,  this  shortening  of  the  roots  is  a  positive  benefit  ia 
causing  small,  fibrous  roots  to  be  emitted  nearer  the  crown  of  the 
plant ;  also,  the  work  of  setting  is  facilitated  thereby.  It  may 
seem  a  very  simple  process  to  set  out  so  insignificant  a  thing  as  a 
little  strawberry  plant,  and  so  it  is  ;  but  it  makes  a  very  great  dif- 
ference in  the  yield  whether  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  jammed  in 
together  in  a  small  hole,  or  spread  out  carefully  as  they  grew. 
We  think  it  well  to  make  quite  a  depression  in  marking  out  the 
rows,  then,  after  the  plants  are  set  and  the  ground  levelled  over; 
the  plants  will  be  slightly  depressed  and  less  liable  to  have  their 
roots  disturbed  or  brought  too  near  the  surface  by  frequent  culti- 
vation. Having  marked  out  the  rows,  the  plants  may  bo  taken, 
several  at  a  time,  in  the  hand  and  the  roots  clipped,  and  the  plants 
deposited  in  a  pail  partly  filled  with  water,  with  a  little  earth 
added  sufficient  to  make  quite  a  thick  2^uddle. 

Those  that  have  observed  the  habits  of  the  growing  plants  will 
have  noticed  that  the  roots  do  not  extend  vertically  into  the  soil, 
but  spread  out  nearer  the  surface.  To  imitate  a  natural  position 
we  raise  a  little  mound  in  the  shallow  trench,  and  on  this  set  the 
plant,  spreading  out  the  roots  on  all  sides,  the  earth  readily  ad- 
heres to  the  wet  roots  ;  and  if  the  soil  is  thoroughly  packed  about 
the  roots,  and  if  we  have  chosen  a  cloudy  day  for  setting,  there  ia 
not  much  danger  of  losing  a  single  plant.  It  is  well  to  remove 
all  superfluous  leaves  from  the  plants  when  lifted,  leaving  but  one 
or  two  in  the  center  of  the  crown.  They  should  be  faithfully  cul- 
tivated and  hoed  during  the  summer,  the  runners  removed  at  each 
hoeing,  and  oftener  if  necessary.  To  keep  the  runners  back  will 
require  persistent  watching  and  labor. 

Winter  Protection 
is  essential  to  grow  strawberries  in  Maine.  There  is  no  better 
protection  than  snow ;  but  this  cannot  always  be  relied  upon,  for 
even  in  the  best  positions  in  winters  like  the  present,  we  shall  find 
our  strawberry  plants  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
and  frequently  thawed  and  frozen.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  it  is 
essential  to  use  some  material  for  a  covering  in  the  fall,  and  this 
will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  winter  protection  to  the  plants 
and  a  protection  to  the  fruit  the  coming  season  from  grit  and  dirt. 
For  this  purpose  forest  leaves,  with  leaf  mold,  or  straw,  or  swale 
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hay  may  be  used.  The  straw  will  be  better  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose if  run  through  a  cutter.  But  whatever  material  is  used,  it 
should  cover  both  the  plants  and  the  ground  between  the  rows, 
although  the  plants  should  be  covered  somewhat  sparingly.  In 
the  spring  remove  the  covering  from  the  crown  of  the  plants,  leav- 
ing the  ground  well  covered  between  the  rows  and  about  the 
plants  to  insure  clean  fruit,  and  also  to  serve  as  a  protection  from 
drought. 

It  is  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  strawberries  should  not 
be  cultivated  after  the  fruit  has  set ;  but  we  are  well  establised  in 
the  belief  that  if  shallow  culture  is  given,  taking  precaution  to 
keep  the  fruit  clean,  such  culture  is  highly  beneficial  if  continued 
nearly  to  the  time  of  the  turning  of  the  fruit.  The  strawberry  in 
its  wild  state  produces  perfect  flowers,  that  is,  flowers  possessing 
both  stamens  and  pistils ;  but  by  cultivation  many  varieties  are 
produced  that  bear  flowers  that  are  imperfect.  Hence,  we  have 
those  varieties  designated  as  staminate  (male),  or  pistillate  (fe- 
male), the  former  perfect  or  fruit-bearing  flowers  in  themselves ; 
the  latter,  abortive  and  non-productive  without  fertilization  by  the 
pollen  from  the  staminate  plants.  Ilence,  understanding  this  sex- 
ual character  of  the  strawberry,  it  is  well  to  have  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  plants  of  the  staminate  variety  to  insure  the  full  fertil- 
ization of  all  the  plants. 

Varieties  to  Plant. 

In  regard  to  varieties  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion. 
Taking  everything  into  consideration,  hardiness,  bearing  qualities, 
appearance  and  hardness  of  fruit,  thus  bearing  transportation  well, 
we  know  of  none  superior  to  Wilson's  Albany.  Green  Prolific  is 
good,  also  Hoveifs  Seedling.  There  are  many  others  highly 
recommended  ;  of  these  the  Col.  Cheney  is  said  to  be  as  good  if 
not  superior  to  Wilson's  Albany  ;  but  of  the  adaptedness  of  these 
other  varieties  to  our  climate,  we  cannot  speak  from  personal 
knowledge. 

Perhaps  we  have  lingered  quite  long  enough  around  this  straw- 
berry bed  ;  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 

The  Gooseberry  and  Currant 

plantation.  If  one  lives  somewhat  remote  from  market,  there  is 
(or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  was),  none  of  the  small  fruits  that 
offer  better  returns  than  this  same  sour  gooseberry.     The  plants 
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are  perfectly  winter  proof,  the  fruit  is  never  less  by  being'  stolen, 
bears  transportation  as  well  as  the  cranberry,  comes  into  bearing 
early,  say  in  three  years,  and  holds  out  indefinitely,  and  the  fruit 
always  commands  a  good  price  in  market.  Bat  are  there  no 
drawbacks  to  be  encountered  ?  Ah,  yes,  there  is  one.  And  to 
overcome  it  we  have  experimented  not  a  little.  It  isn't  mildew — 
once  the  bane  of  the  gooseberry  grower,  that  we  avoid  by  good 
culture  and  the  selection  of  varieties,  but  it  is  that  little  imported 
scourge,  the  gooseberry  nematus.  But  after  all,  we  do  not  culti- 
vate without  hope,  as  the  last  prescription  we  have  tried  laid  the 
rascal  low  in  a  trice.  This  remedy  is  no  other  than  a  strong 
decoction  of  poke  root,  (white  helebore),  applied  to  the  foliage  as 
soon  as  the  worms  make  their  appearance,  when  a  troubled  diges- 
tion soon  spoils  a  voracious  appetite. 

The  currant  and  gooseberry  are  vigorous  growers,  and  of  course 
need  large  supplies  of  food.  Their  roots  are  small  and  fibrous,  so 
dressing  needs  to  be  applied  directly,  generously,  and  at  least 
annually.  Any  well  rotted  manure  will  be  found  beneficial,  but  a 
compost  formed  of  forest  leaves,  swamp  muck,  rotten  wood,  gyp- 
sum and  wood  ashes,  well  decomposed  and  mixed,  and  cultivated 
in  about  the  roots  "  will  tell "  the  best  results.  There  is  not 
much  danger  of  manuring  too  high,  especially  for  currants.  The 
roots  grow  in  small  compass,  and  unless  they  are  supplied  with 
plenty  of  food,  and  the  ground  kept  light  and  mellow  and  free 
from  weeds  and  grass,  the  fruit  will  be  small  no  matter  what  the 
variety  may  be.  In  starting  a  plantation  of  these  fruits  we  pur- 
chase plants  from  the  nursery,  costing  about  six  cents  each. 
These  are  cuttings  well  rooted  in  the  nursery.  After  the  ground 
is  prepared,  it  is  marked  off  both  ways  in  rows  four  feet  apart, 
setting  the  plants  where  the  lines  intersect.  They  should  be  set 
so  that  when  the  soil  is  nicely  packed  about  the  roots  the  plants 
will  set  a  little  lower  than  the  surrounding  surface.  They  should 
be  hoed  frequently  to  loosen  the  soil  and  keep  down  the  weeds. 
To  guard  against  the  great  heat  of  summer  it  is  beneficial  to  mulch 
gooseberries  with  chip  manure  or  tan  bark  to  keep  the  ground 
cool  and  moist. 

The  same  system  of  pruning  applies  to  both  the  currant  and 
gooseberry,  which  consists  in  cutting  out  the  old  wood  occasion- 
ally and  shortening  in  the  new.  The  fruit  is  borne  mostly  on 
wood  after  two  years  old,  so  when  wood  has  produced  two  or 
three  years  it  is  better  to  cut  it  out  and  induce  the  growth  of  new 
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wood.  This  pruning  of  the  currant  has  other  good  results  in 
destroying  the  larvge  of  the  currant  borer  that  will  be  found  to 
infest  the  bushes  raore  or  less.  Let  this  pruning  be  done  in  fall  or 
early  spring,  carefully  burning  all  the  canes  cut  out. 

The  gooseberry  saw-fly  attacks  both  the  currant  and  goose- 
berry, and  in  such  numbers  that  unless  measures  are  taken  to 
destroy  them  as  soon  as  they  appear,  the  bushes  are  speedily 
defoliated.  The  best  means  for  the  destruction  of  these  insects  is 
to  thoroughly  wet  the  leaves  with  water  in  which  poke  root  has 
been  soaked  for  a  time.  This  is  the  most  efficacious  of  anything 
we  have  tried. 

The  varieties  of  currants  have  greatly  increased  of  late  years, 
but  whether  much  improvement  has  been  made  over  the  old  sorts 
there  is  some  doubt.  On  looking  over  a  list  of  small  fruits  I  find 
some  twenty-five  varieties  of  currants  mentioned.  The  Cherry 
takes  the  lead  in  size.  A  new  French  variety  is  extolled  by  those 
having  plants  to  sell,  but  we  believe  it  would  puzzle  even  a 
Frenchman  to  discover  the  difference  between  it  and  the  Cherry, 
We  don't  give  up  the  old  Red  Dutch,  believing  it  to  be  as  good  a 
flavored  currant  as  any  cultivated.  Besides  that,  it  ripens  early, 
never  fails  of  a  crop,  and  is  a  vigorous  grower.  The  While  Dutch 
is  an  old  but  good  variety.  The  Black  English,  Black  Naples, 
and  Yellow-Fruited  Black,  are  among  the  best  black  currants,  and 
similar  in  habit,  size  and  growth. 

Of  gooseberries,  Houghton's  Seedling  has  been  our  choice, 
although  the  American  Seedling  is  a  more  upright  grower,  and 
bears  larger  fruit.  These  two,  with  the  Mountain  Seedling,  are 
varieties  that  will  be  found  free  from  mildew.  The  Houghton 
Seedling  is  of  a  trailing  habit,  and  requires  some  care  in  mulching 
to  keep  the  fruit  from  the  ground.  After  the  plants  are  well 
established  they  will  produce  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  quarts 
each. 

The  Raspberry  and  Blackberry 

are  so  nearly  allied  that  the  same  culture  will  apply  to  both. 
These  fruits  will  do  well  in  any  good,  rich  soil,  but  succeed  best 
where  it  is  inclined  to  be  moist.  In  a  dry,  sandy  soil  the  more 
tender  sorts  will  ripen  the  wood  better,  but  in  such  a  soil  thorough 
mulching  is  necessary  for  the  raspberry.  The  ground  should  be 
tilled  deeply  and  finely  before  setting  the  canes,  and  manured 
every  year  with  old  manure,  or  what  is  better,  a  compost  of  muck 
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and  stable  manure.  This  should  be  applied  in  the  spring-.  For 
plants,  select  those  that  have  plenty  of  small,  fibrous  roots  ;  one 
year  old  plants  are  best  for  transplanting  in  all  cases.  The  canes 
of  all  varieties  of  raspberries  and  blackberries  are  biennial,  that  is, 
canes  are  produced  one  year,  fruit  the  next,  and  then  die ;  but  the 
roots  may  live  an  indefinite  period,  as  thej'  are  perrennial.  They 
may  be  planted  from  three  to  four  feet  apart,  and  with  the  stronger 
growing  varieties  of  blackberries,  six  or  eight  feet  between  the 
rows.  The  canes  should  be  cut  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground,  and  weakly  plants  even  down  to  the  crown.  Planting  in 
rows  and  then  restricting  the  plants  to  hills  or  stools  by  persistent 
pruning,  is  recommended  as  the  best  method. 

The  old  wood  should  be  cut  away  as  soon  as  the  fruit  season  is 
over,  and  the  canes  shortened — of  the  blackberry — to  four  or  five 
feet,  and  the  laterals  to  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches.  With  raspber- 
ries, shorten  the  canes  about  one-third  their  length.  The  usual 
way  of  training  is  simply  to  tie  the  canes  together  around  a  stake 
set  in  the  ground.  They  are  tied  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
ground,  so  as  to  give  the  top  a  chance  to  spread.  Another  method 
is  to  set  two  parellel  rows  of  stakes,  stretching  wire  or  tarred  rope 
along  each  row. 

Of  the  varieties  of  raspberries  suitable  for  our  climate,  the  Clarke 
comes  first  on  the  list.  The  Red  Antwerp  and  Faatolf  are  old  and 
tried  varieties.    The  Philadelphia  and  Franconia  are  well  spoken  of. 

Of  blackberries,  the  Dorcheder,  Kitialinny  and  Sable  Queen  are 
good  varieties.  The  Dorchester  is  one  of  the  oldest  sorts,  and  for 
hardiness  and  bearing  qualities  has  few  equals.  The  Sable  Queen 
is  comparatively  a  new  variety,  and  one  we  think  worthy  of  culti- 
vation.       • 

A  few  words  in  general  upon  this  subject,  in  closing.  Success 
in  raising  small  fruits  for  market  depends  upon  wide  observation 
and  a  sound  judgment.  Each  cultivator  will  have  to  learn  a  great 
deal  for  himself.  No  written  essay  or  book  rules  can  be  taken  for 
a  sure  guide  for  all  conditions  of  soil,  localities  and  climates.  Ex- 
perience is  needed  in  all  these  things,  and  then  thinking  you  are 
right,  go  ahead  ;  and  if  you  run  against  a  snag,  back  up  and  get  a 
better  hitch  and  try  again.  In  the  matter  of  inducing  to  the  prac- 
tice of  raising  more  fruit  for  family  use,  1  don't  believe  there  is 
any  danger  of  overdoing  the  business.  Fruits  for  the  family  will 
always  pay. 

But  this  paper  is  already  too  extended,  and  in  closing  I  will  add 
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this  advice  :  invest  sparingly  at  first,  and  let  your  investments  in- 
crease vpith  your  business  and  experience.  Endeavor  to  create  a 
demand  in  your  locality  for  these  fruits,  and  for  those  of  the  best 
quality;  and  let  your  high  aim  be  to  never  lovp-er  the  standard  of 
the  quality  of  your  fruit  in  raising,  nor  your  standing  for  integrity 
and  virtue  in  selling. 

Discussion  on  Chepby  Culture. 

Mr.  Starrett  of  Warren,  called  attention  to  an  allusion  in  Mr. 
Fernald's  paper  to  potash  as  a  remedy  for  the  black-knot,  and 
inquired,  if  potash  is  a  remedy  may  not  the  exhaustion  of  it  in  the 
soil  be  a  cause?  He  would  like  to  know  if  any  one  had  noted  the 
effect  of  wood  ashes,  as  a  dressing  for  cherry  or  plum  trees, — 
whether  or  not  they  had  any  effect  in  the  prevention  of  the  knots  ? 

Mr.  Fernald.  I  have  applied  ashes  to  my  trees,  but  I  don't 
know  as  I  can  state  definitely  what  has  been  the  effect.  I  have 
observed  no  black-knot  on  my  trees  of  improved  varieties.  My 
trees  are  very  smooth,  and  it  may  be  that  the  application  of  ashes 
has  had  the  effect  to  prevent  this  disease. 

President  Gilbert.  Have  you  had  any  diflScuIty  with  your  im- 
proved varieties  of  cherry  trees  from  the  curculio  ? 

Mr.  Fernald.  Yes,  there  has  been  considerable.  There  has 
also  been  the  same  on  my  plum  trees.  They  are  very  fruitful  and 
great  numbers  of  plums  drop  off,  yet  as  many  come  to  maturity 
as  the  trees  ought  to  bear.  I  notice  that  almost  all  of  those  which 
drop  off  have  been  marked  by  the  curculio,  and  on  my  pear  trees, 
which  are  near  by,  I  find  the  same  marks,  the  little  marks  of 
crescent  form,  made  by  that  insect.  I  have  never  tried  to  any 
extent  any  of  the  precautions  recommended  for  destroying  the 
curculio  ;  my  time  has  been  so  much  occupied  while  the  insects 
were  making  their  depredations,  that  I  have  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  these  precautions. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  Sawyer.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  cracking  of 
the  bark  of  cherry  trees  in  connection  with  the  black-knot.  I 
would  inquire  if  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  one  has  any 
connection  with  the  other  ?  I  have  seen  nothing  to  lead  me  to 
suppose  so.  When  the  bark  cracks  the  gum  oozes  out,  but  I  see 
nothing  to  connect  that  with  the  black-knot,  or  the  black-knot 
with  that.  I  would  say  that  on  my  improved  cherry  trees  I  have 
not  seen  any  signs  of  black-knot,  but  have  them,  as  everybody 
has,  on  the  Kentish.     I  have  tried  spirits  of  turpentine  as  a  remedy 
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for  the  black-kuot,  and  have  every  reason  to  think  it  will  prove 
successful.  I  made  the  application  several  times  last  year,  and 
where  I  tried  it  the  knots  dried  up,  and  were  easily  removed, 
leaving  the  surface  somewhat  hardened  but  not  injured.  I  have 
also  cut  away  the  knot  and  then  applied  carbolic  acid  in  the  shape 
of  carbolic  soap,  putting  it  on  as  I  would  grafting  wax,  with  good 
resulte.  I  propose  to  try  both  next  season.  My  belief  is  that 
the  turpentine  will  do  it.  I  simply  saturate  the  knot  with  the 
turpentine  without  cutting. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  If  it  is  caused  by  an  insect  wouldn't  the  turpen- 
tine be  likely  to  kill  the  insect  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  If  caused  by  an  insect,  I  think  either  the  turpen- 
tine or  the  acid  would  kill  the  insect.  If  it  is  a  fungus,  I  think 
the  carbolic  acid  would  kill  that.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  property 
of  this  acid,  that  it  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  fungus  of  any  sort. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  this  black-knot  an  insect  of  parasitic  growth  ? 
If  it  is  a  parasitic  plant  it  attaches  itself  to  certain  kinds  of  trees. 
When  the  trees  are  smooth  and  glossy  it  don't  stick  as  it  does  to 
a  furzy  growth.  I  know  that  on  cutting  apart  the  black-knot  we 
generally  find  an  insect  there,  but  I  have  always  thought  that  an 
insect  laid  its  egg  in  the  knot  after  the  plant  made  it. 

Mr.  Fehnald.  You  have  noticed  that  the  investigations  of  Mr. 
Reed,  which  I  have  incorporated  in  my  paper,  regard  the  fungus 
as  a  consequence,  and  not  the  cause — that  the  cause  is  insect 
depredations  on  the  tissues  of  the  plant  or  tree ;  while  another 
person  whom  I  have  quoted  says  that  the  fungus  is  the  result  of 
spores,  which  attach  themselves  to  the  tree.  Mr.  Reed  says,  they 
may  be  produced  on  the  tree  or  come  on  it  from  another  source 
through  the  operations  of  the  microscopic  insects.  I  have  seen 
no  theory  that  in  my  opinion  is  so  well  substantiated. 

Mr.  Gilbert.    Do  you  succeed  in  making  cherry  trees  bear  well  ? 

Mr.  Ferkald.  I  have  taken  no  particular  pains.  I  have  had  no 
method  of  pruning.  I  have  merely  given  them  a  good  chance  to 
grow,  taken  pains  in  setting  them  out,  and  keeping  the  ground  in 
proper  condition.  They  bear  very  well.  Several  of  my  trees  were 
purchased  two  years  ago.  Last  season  there  were  four  or  five  of 
them  that  bore  fruit.  They  were  of  the  usual  size  of  nursery  trees. 
Several  of  them  have  grown  remarkably  well.  One  increased  four 
inches  in  diameter  in  the  two  years. 

Question.     Is  it  high  land  ? 
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Mr.  Fernald.  Yes,  it  is  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  high  hill, 
near  tlie  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  Long  Lake.  The  soil  is 
a  hard  granite  soil,  rather  shelly,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil.  The 
land  has  been  cultivated  for  sixty  or  seventy  years  as  a  vegetable 
garden,  never  having  been  laid  down  during  that  time.  If  I  put 
the  plow  down  further  than  we  have  been  accustomed,  and  turn 
up  the  gravel,  the  soil  will  come  together  almost  as  hard  as  clay. 

Mr.  Varney.  If  Mr.  Fernald  is  in  a  location  where  he  can  raise 
cherries,  I  think  he  is  very  fortunate.  There  are  very  few  locali- 
ties in  the  eastern  section  of  the  State  where  cherries  will  grow, 
or  where  it  is  of  any  use  to  attempt  their  growth  Some  sour 
kinds  may  do  well.  As  to  plums,  I  was  obliged  to  take  out  all 
my  old  stock  of  the  blue  damsons.  I  took  them  out  root  and 
branch,  and  since  that  time  I  have  had  no  trouble.  I  now  use  the 
Mazzard  stock. 

Mr.  Sawyer.     Do  you  think  the  black  knot  is  contagious? 

Mr.  Varney.     I  do,  and  think  it  is  generally  so  regarded. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  this 
subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  at 
Chicago.  It  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Meehan,  Mr.  Hovey,  Prof. 
Riley,  and  others.  They  didn't  agree  about  it  any  better  than 
we  do. 

Mr.  Varxey.  I  should  hope  every  farmer  would  attempt  to 
raise  a  variety  of  cherries.  Mr.  Pope  can  raise  cherries  at  his 
place,  [in  Manchester],  but  at  Vassalboro',  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Kennebec,  we  can't  do  it. 

Discussion  on  Small  Fruits. 

Mr.  Varney.  There  are  some  things  in  the  last  paper,  on  small 
fruits,  that  I  wish  to  speak  about.  In  the  list  of  raspberries  that 
our  friend  has  given  us,  there  is  only  one  variety  that  I  should 
attempt  to  propagate  ;  and  the  blackberries  which  he  recommends 
we  gave  up  years  ago.  The  Sable  Queen  is  too  tender  to  grow 
in  Maine.  The  first  blackberry  on  the  list  is  the  Dorchester,  next 
the  Kittatinny,  and  then  the  Lawton,  if  you  must  have  any  more. 
The  best  of  our  raspberries  is  Brinkle's  Orange,  but  it  is  a  little 
tender.  The  next  is  Knevitt's  Giant.  The  Clarke  I  consider 
entirely  worthless,  though  I  am  not  certain  that  I  have  the  true 
variety  by  that  name. 
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Mr.  Sawyer.  The  Clarke  does  well  with  me.  It  is  the  best 
variety  I  have. 

Mr.  Varney.  I  have  tried  it  several  years.  It  would  seem  to 
grow  well  enough,  and  the  stock  would  be  hardy  enough  but  I 
never  could  get  a  perfect  berry.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  some 
deficiency  in  my  soil.  Of  black  kinds  the  Mammoth  Cluster  and 
the  Seneca  do  well.  I  have  also  the  Golden  Thornless.  Its  berry 
is  the  best  of  all,  and  in  market  it  sells  well,  though  it  is  not  so 
juicy  as  some  others. 

Mr.  Fernald.  I  have  cultivated  raspberries  and  blackberries 
for  some  time,  and  some  j'ears  I  have  had  an  abundance  of  them 
for  the  family.  I  have  the  Golden  Thornless  and  the  Brinkle's 
Orange.  As  Mr.  Varuey  says,  the  latter  is  the  best  raspberry 
among  us.  I  have  the  Sable  Queen  and  the  Wilson's  Early  black- 
berries, but  I  think  we  shall  have  to  discard  them,  as  they  kill 
badly  above  the  snow.  The  Lawton  also  suffers  from  extreme 
cold  weather,  and  is  not  hardy  enough  for  this  State.  The  Kitta- 
tinny  is  very  hardy,  my  canes  stood  five  feet  from  the  ground. 

President  Gilbert.  Is  the  Kittatiuny  hardier  than  Wilson's 
Early  ? 

Mr.  Fernald.  It  is  with  me.  My  Wilson's  Early  killed  out, 
while  the  Kittatinny  survived. 

Mr.  Varney.  A  word  more  about  strawberries.  Two  years 
ago  I  raised  an  enormous  crop  of  them.  I  sold  from  an  eighth  of 
an  acre  a  little  over  600  boxes.  They  netted  me  35  cents  per  box 
for  the  whole  crop,  boxes  returned.  They  were  on  a  piece  of  flat, 
high  ground.  The  following  year  they  blossomed  well,  and  I 
might  have  got  six  quarts  from  the  whole  piece.  I  have  raised 
strawberries  ten  years,  and  once  in  three  or  four  years  I  get  an 
abundant  crop.  I  have  the  Wilson's  Albany  and  the  Nicanor. 
The  Green  Prolific  is  not  fruitful  with  me.  I  have  another  straw- 
berry, the  Col.  Cheney,  which  I  think  is  the  best  of  all.  Those 
are  about  all  the  varieties  that  I  have.  I  think  that  with  experi- 
ence there  will  be  found  to  be  nfbre  profit  in  raising  strawberries 
than  any  other  small  fruit. 

Mr.  Gilbert.     On  what  does  the  crop  depend  ? 

Mr.  Varney.  On  the  season.  Two  years  ago  Gen.  Tilton  raised 
a  great  crop  of  strawberries.  The  next  year  they  died,  because, 
as  he  said,  they  were  not  mulched.  The  next  year  he  didn't  have 
much  of  a  crop,  they  were  killed  by  mulching  them.  My  experi- 
ence is,  that  on  land  not  much  exposed,  it  is  as  well  not  to  mulch 
at  all. 
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Mr.  Sawyer.  Is  it  advisable  to  cover  the  earth  between  the 
plants  ? 

Mr.  Varney.  Not  for  a  winter  protection,  but  I  would  for 
summer.  The  year  I  raised  the  large  crop  I  used  leaves  for 
mulching  and  covered  them  with*  sticks  and  boughs,  just  enough 
to  keep  the  weeds  down.  I  don't  think  anybody  has  seen  a  plant 
this  winter  since  the  snow  came  on. 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  have  always  succeeded  in  raising  strawberries. 
My  soil  is  clayey.  I  have  raised  them  a  great  many  years  on  the 
same  bed.  My  mode  of  cultivating  is  to  set  them  in  hills  in  rows  ; 
let  them  grow  one  year  and  let  the  vines  grow  in  between  the 
rows.  In  the  fall  I  turn  the  old  plants  under  and  leave  the  run- 
ners between  the  original  rows  to  grow  the  next  year.  I  think 
success  depends  much  on  soil  and  mode  of  cultivation.  A  neigh- 
bor, perhaps  50  rods  from  me,  whose  soil  is  light,  cultivates  them 
differently  from  what  I  do,  and  gets  a  larger  crop.  I  think  he 
raises  from  a  piece  of  ground  of  about  the  same  size  as  mine, 
twice  and  perhaps  three  times  as  many  as  I  do.  He  dresses 
heavily  with  barn-yard  manure.  I  generally  cover  mine,  and  in 
the  fall  put  a  heavy  dressing  of  barn-yard  manure  between  the 
rows  on  top  of  the  soil,  after  I  have  turned  the  old  vines  under. 
For  covering,  I  use  fir  boughs  or  leaves.  I  think  a  covering  of  fir 
boughs  affords  the  best  protection  from  the  cold.  I  have  never 
failed  in  getting  a  fair  crop  of  strawberries,  and  I  think  the  same 
would  hold  good  of  raspberries  and  currants.  Raspberries  need 
high  cultivation  and  very  strong  manure,  the  stronger  the  better. 
I  know  several  gentlemen  who  succeed  well  in  raising  them. 

President  Gilbert.  I  would  inquire  if  it  is  necessary  to  culti- 
vate the  Black  Caps  highly  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  has  been  my  experience.  We  cultivate  ours 
very  highly,  and  get  abundant  crops.  I  find  them  to  be  as  profit- 
able as  strawberries.  They  don't  require  much  care  after  you  get 
them  growing.     We  don't  cover  them. 

President  Gilbert.  The  conflicting  testimony  which  we  have  in 
regard  to  which  varieties  are  most  valuable,  is  quite  probably  due 
to  difference  of  soil  and  locality,  and  proves  that  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  give  value  to  such  testimony,  to  connect  with  it  a 
statement  of  the  character  of  the  soil.  There  are  few  varieties  of 
strawberries  that  will  accommodate  themselves  to  our  soil,  and 
there  are  some  of  them  that  will  succeed  only  in  a  peculiar  kind  of 
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soil.  In  relation  to  winter  protection,  the  strawberry  growers  in 
this  vicinity,  who  supply  the  Lewiston  market,  or  quite  a  number  of 
them,  are  careful  to  plant  where  the  snow  will  be  likely  to  remain 
on  through  the  winter,  and  trust  for  protection  to  that  alone.  I 
would  inquire  if  any  one  has  had  any  difficulty  with  the  white 
worm  sometimes  known  as  the  sward  worm,  which  feeds  on  the 
grass  roots,  and  works  in  the  potato  field  occasionally  ?  It  turns 
into  what  is  called  the  Maj'-beetle  or  Dor-beetle.  In  some  locali- 
ties there  have  been  complaints  of  its  ravages  upon  strawberry 
plants. 

Mr,  Smith.  I  have  been  troubled  with  them  very  much  and 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  letting  the  runners  grow.  I  lost  half  my 
crop  one  j'ear,  and  if  I  had  let  my  runners  grow  should  have  had 
a  good  crop.  I  take  off  the  first  runners  and  leave  the  last  ones. 
I  put  the  rows  three  feet  apart  and  cultivate  before  the  runners 
begin  to  start.  By  cultivating  the  ground  before  I  set  the  plants, 
I  can  kill  a  good  many  weeds,  and  then  by  cultivating  it  after- 
wards and  cutting  off  the  first  runners,  I  can  keep  the  weeds  off 
80  as  to  let  the  last  runners  take  root  and  get  as  many  or  more 
strawberries  from  them  as  from  the  old  plants.  The  only  diffi- 
culty I  have  had  from  winter  killing  was  a  year  ago  last  winter. 
I  never  saw  plants  look  better  than  these  did.  The  piece  was 
well  mulched  with  straw,  covered  deeper  than  I  ever  covered 
before.  The  snow  went  off  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  piece,  the 
rest  was  covered  with  snow  and  there  I  raised  my  strawberries. 
It  was  a  very  open  winter  and  very  cold,  and  the  alternate  thawing 
and  freezing  of  the  plants  that  were  uncovered  killed  them.  I 
think  well  of  putting  on  boughs,  but  I  think  the  better  way  is  to 
get  a  place  where  the  snow  is  likely  to  be  on. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Having  raised  nearly  all  the  different  kinds 
of  strawberries  in  my  own  garden  and  seen  them  raised  by  others, 
and  beard  some  of  them  highly  recommended  by  those  who  have 
them  to  sell,  I  think  that  the  only  one  to  be  fully  recommended 
fur  a  standard  crop  is  Wilson's  Albany.  There  are  other  varieties 
which  may  do  well  enough  for  the  amateur.  The  general  objec- 
tion to  the  Wilson's  Albany  is  its  acidity.  If  you  are  raising 
them  for  your  own  use  let  them  ripen  and  you  will  find  them  good. 
For  the  general  market  they  are  picked,  like  many  other  fruits, 
before  they  are  matured. 

As  to  mulching,  I  think  that  where  the  snow  can  be  kept  on  the 
ground  it  afiords  the  best  covering,  and  that  the  best  way  is  to 
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plant  where  the  snow  will  lodge.  I  have  known  large  bed?  well 
mulched  to  be  killed  in  certain  years, — only  a  plant  here  and  there 
left,  and  other  beds  that  were  not  mulched  were  not  killed.  It 
may  be,  that  whichever  road  you  take  you  will  wish  you  had  taken 
the  other.  But  take  two  beds,  side  by  side,  the  one  covered  and 
the  other  uncovered  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  uncovered  one 
will  stand  the  best  chance.  There  is  a  covering  which  I  have 
seen  used  which  I  would  as  soon  risk  as  any,  that  is  a  simple 
board.  A  few  light  boughs,  or  if  straw,  a  very  little  of  it,  may  be 
better. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Isn't  there  some  injury  done  by  freezing  and 
thawing  in  the  spring  after  the  snow  goes  away  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  think  that  is  the  only  trouble,  and  that  the 
plants  are  never  injured  by  cold  weather  alone. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  coming  to  the  plant 
and  thawing  them  does  about  all  the  damage  in  winter-killing. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  think  hard  freezing  don't  hurt  them.  After 
a  plant  is  frozen  it  can  make  no  difference  whether  the  thermome- 
ter is  ten  or  thirty  degrees  below  the  freezing  point. 

Of  the  varieties  of  raspberries,  I  think  that  Brinkle's  Orange  is 
for  family  use  the  nicest.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  its  tendency 
to  run  out — that  is,  it  must  be  replanted  oftener  than  some  other 
kinds.  I  have  not  grown  the  Clarke.  I  like  Knevitt's  Giant,  but 
think  Brinkle's  Orange  is  better.  I  think  all  raspberries  and 
blackberries  are  better  for  bending  down  in  winter — take  a  heavy 
pole  and  bend  thera  down.  They  will  sometimes  be  killed  by  the 
cold,  but  generally  the  crop  will  be  heavier  for  bending  down. 

President  Gilbert,  I  want  to  add  a  word  of  testimony  in  favor 
of  the  Clarke  raspberry;  I  consider  that  it  is  a  delicious  berry, 
and  when  well  grown  it  is  very  large,  of  very  good  flavor,  and 
unlike  the  Philadelphia,  very  even  in  size.  The  Philadelphia, 
being  hard  and  firm,  is  a  good  fruit  for  transportation,  but  this 
feature  is  objectionable  for  home  use.  I  grew  the  Clarke  last  year 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Fernald.  I  would  inquire  if  any  one  has  tested  the  Mam- 
moth Cluster  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.     I  have,  and  consider  it  very  desirable. 

Mr.  Yarney.  I  would  say  that  of  all  the  small  fruits  grown, 
I  prefer  the  cap  raspberries, — taking  the  Davison's  Thornless 
Seneca  Black  Cap,  Golden  Thornless  and  Mammoth  Cluster. 

Adjourned. 
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SECOND  DAY.— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  discussion  on  Small  Fruits  not  having  been  completed  the 
previous  evening,  was  resumed,  with  special  reference  to  the 
revision  of  the  Society's  catalogues. 

BLACKBERRIES. 
Dorchester. — Mr.  Varney.     The  best  blackberry  grown. 
The  President.     What  is  the  testimony  in  relation  to  its  hardi- 
ness ? 

Mr.  Varney.     Hardiest  of  all. 

Kiltalinny — Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  does  well  with  me.  I  get  a 
good  crop  two  years  out  of  three  by  laying  the  tops  down.  The 
only  objection  to  it  is  that  it  spreads  so  rapidly  it  becomes  a  terri- 
ble nuisance  in  a  small  garden. 

Mr.  Varney,     It  is  the  second  best. 

President  Gilbert.  Are  any  of  the  blackberries  hardy  enough 
to  stand  our  climate  without  laying  down  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  think  the  Kittatinny  would  live,  but  I 
think  it  will  do  better  bj'  laying  it  down. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  have  tried  many  kinds  and  never  lost  many 
plants  by  winter  killing. 

The  President.  That  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
tection required  in  our  northern  section  is  not  required  on  the 
seaboard. 

Wihori'H  Early. — President  Girbert.  lias  the  experience  of  any 
of  you  proved  that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  objectionable — that 
there  is  a  hard  core  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Varney.     I  don't  think  much  of  it. 

President  Gilbert.  From  the  testimony  brought  out  thus  far,  I 
think  it  is  evident  that  the  Society  will  not  recommend  a  large 
culture  of  blackberries. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  have  done  well  with  the  Kittatinny,  but  I 
tried  the  Lawton  several  years,  and  discarded  it.  I  never  saw  an 
eatable  Lawton  raised  in  Maine.  They  are  sour  and  hard,  and 
don't  have  at  all  the  flavor  that  they  do  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  would  like  to  know  if  any  gentleman  has  culti- 
vated any  blackberry  with  profit  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.     I  have  a  friend  who  got  the  largest  wild  black- 
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berries  he  could  find.  They  grew  much  larger  by  cultivation  and 
were  very  nice. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  recommend  that  we  seek  some  varieties 
from  our  woods  and  fields  and  try  them.  I  think  we  might  suc- 
ceed with  Maine  varieties.  I  have  seen  some  beautiful  black- 
berries growing  in  the  woods, — the  fruit  very  nice  and  the  bushes 
hanging  full,  and  I  don't  see  why  they  wouldn't  do  as  well  in  the 
garden.  It  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  the  fruit  that  comes  from 
other  climates,  that  it  won't  grow  or  that  it  won't  bear.  The 
Kittatinny  don't  winter  kill  with  me,  but  it  don't  bear. 

Friexd  Taylor.  Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  I  saw  a  black- 
berry bush  hanging  full  of  very  large  berries,  nearly  or  quite  ripe. 
I  picked  off  what  were  ripe  and  stuck  47.own  a  stake  by  the  side  of 
the  bush  in  order  to  recognize  it  at  some  future  time.  In  the 
spring  I  took  it  up  and  planted  it  in  my  garden,  and  from  that  we 
have  raised  more  fruit  than  from  all  the  foreign  varieties  we  have 
tried.  We  have  tried  several  varieties,  but  they  have  died  in  the 
winter.  lu  a  very  secure  place  they  will  survive,  but  most  of 
them  have  failed  with  me  ;  but  from  this  native  blackberry  I  have 
picked  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  fruit  of  pretty  good  size. 
From  that  I  am  led  to  believe  we  may  select  some  varieties  in  onr 
State  that  will  survive  our  severe  winters  and  produce  good  fruit. 
I  suggest  that  we  improve  our  native  blackberry,  find  the  best 
fruit  and  cultivate  it. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  question  occurs,  whether  the  hardiness  of 
the  native  blackberry  is  not  in  the  locality  in  which  it  is  found  and 
the  protection  it  receives  from  nature,  as  it  is  usually  found  in 
localities  where  the  snow  is  deep  around  the  bushes  and  protects 
them  in  the  winter. 

CURRANTS. 

Mr.  Fernald.  Has  the  variety  called  Ogden's  Black  been 
introduced  to  any  extent?  I  have  one  flourishing  bush  and  it  has 
borne  excellently. 

Mr.    Sawyer.     I  have  grown  it  a  good  many  years  and  have 
found  it  better  than  any  other  black  variety  I  have  grown.     It  is 
better  than  the  Black  Naples,  has  all  its  good  qualities,  and  is  not ' 
BO  astringent. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Are  any  of  the  black  varieties  worth  raising 
except  for  wine  ?  If  not,  it  is  of  no  use  to  raise  them  except  in 
quantities. 
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Mr.  Sawyer.  They  are  desirable  for  jellies  and  for  all  culinary 
purposes. 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  move  that  we  strike  out  the  Black  Naples  aud 
Ogden's  Black.  I  don't  believe  it  is  well  to  encourage  the  cultiva- 
tion of  either  kind  of  black  currants.  I  don't  believe  they  are 
profitable  to  anybody,  and  the  list  should  be  such  as  we  can 
profitably  select  from. 

Mr.  Sawyer  I  should  hardly  be  willing  to  see  the  black  cur- 
rants stricken  entirely  from  the  list.  Many  people  desire  thera. 
1  am  williijg  to  strike  out  the  Black  Naples.  I  suppose  every  one 
knows  the  black  currant,  and  if  a  person  don't  want  them  he  won't 
plant  them.  1  observe  that  they  retain  them  on  the  list  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society. 

Mr.  Varxey.  1  raise  a  currant  called  the  Red  Imperial  that  I 
think  very  much  of.  The  fruit  is  between  the  size  of  the  Cherry 
and  the  Red  Dutch.  Perhaps  the  berries  don't  average  much 
larger  than  the  common  Red  Dutch,  but  the  stems  frequently 
measure  six  inches  in  length.  It  is  very  prolific  and  a  good 
grower.  My  impression  is  that  if  I  could  raise  but  two  kinds  of 
currants  they  would  be  the  Red  Imperial  and  the  White  Grape. 
The  Red  Imperial  is  very  hardy  and  one  of  the  best  kinds  we 
have. 

The  President.     Does  any  one  wish  to  add  it  to  the  list? 

Mr.  Varney.     I  should  be  pleased  to  see  it  on  the  list. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McLaughlin,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
add  the  Red  Imperial  to  the  list  of  varieties  recommended,  with 
the  description. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  read  a  paragraph  from  Downing  in  which  the 
Imperial  Red  is  mentioned  as  a  synonym  of  La  Versaillaise. 

Prec-ident  Gilbert.     It  might  be  well  to  insert  it  as  a  synonym. 

Mr.  Vauney.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  inserting  the  Black 
Naples  as  a  synonym  for  the  Versaillaise.  The  size,  quality, 
growth,  shape  and  looks  generally  do  not  bear  any  resemblance  to 
the  Versaillaise.  The  Red  Imperial  has  not  so  large  a  berry,  has 
longer  stems,  bears  more  plentifully,  and  has  fewer  seeds,  than  the 
Versaillaise. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.     Where  does  the  Cherry  rank  ? 

Mr.  Varney.  It  has  shorter  stems,  and  perhaps  a  little  larger 
fruit  than  the  Versaillaise.  But  this  Red  Imperial  is  an  entirely 
different  currant  as  grown  by  myself,  and  as  I  have  seen  it  grown 
by  others,  and  as  it  is  advertised  by  nurserymen. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  Red  Imperial  is  not  down  in  the  Ameri- 
can catalogue. 

President  Gilbert.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration.  We 
don't  want  to  confound  varieties. 

Dr.  Garcelon  of  Lewiston.  Three  or  four  years  ago  I  ordered 
several  varieties  of  currants  from  Mr.  Goodale.  Among  them 
were  the  Versaillaise,  the  White  Dutch  and  what  I  supposed  to  be 
the  Cherry.  I  would  say  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  Versaillaise  and  any  other  currant  I  have.  I  regard  it 
as  the  best  currant  that  I  have  ever  raised  or  seen.  It  is  the  most 
prolific  and  the  best  for  eating. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  fruit 
committee,  with  instruction  to  make  the  catalogue  conform  to  the 
facts  as  they  find  them. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Smithes  Improved  was  discussed  without  eliciting  anything  of 
importance  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Abbott.  I  would  inquire  about  the  Houghton's  Seedling, 
the  American  Seedling  and  the  Mountain  Seedling.  The  two 
former  I  have  raised.  I  have  quite  a  number  of  the  Houghtons, 
and  they  have  fruited  well.  The  American  is  a  somewhat  upright 
grower  ;  I  have  succeeded  well  with  it.  The  Mountain  Seedling 
I  have  not  tried. 

The  Secretary  read  from  the  catalogue  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  :  "  Mountain" — large,  oval,  reddish,  good  ;  use, — 
market;  season, — medium  ;  origin, — American  ;  a  strong  growing 
bush, — berry  with  a  very  thick  skin. 

Mr.  Abbott.  I  think  not  liable  to  mildew.  It  was  so  recom- 
mended to  me. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  think  the  Downing  will  supersede  the 
Houghton.  I  think  it  is  a  better  bearer.  I  think  50  bushels  of 
gooseberries  would  supply  the  market  of  Maine. 

President  Gilbert.  The  Chair  takes  exception.  They  are 
brought  here  from  New  Jersey  in  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  can  sell  gooseberries  easier  than  any  other 
small  fruit. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  have  raised  them,  and  had  more  of  them 
lying  under  the  bushes,  than  I  have  sold  and  picked  for  the  last 
ten  years. 
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RASPBERRIES. 

Oa  motion  of  Mr.  Simpson,  it  was  voted  to  divide  the  list  of 
Raspberries,  so  that  the  cap  varieties  shall  be  distinguished  from 
the  others. 

The  President.  Last  evening  considerable  was  said  of  the 
Brinkle's  Orange.     We  have  it  in  our  catalogue  as  the  Orange. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Orange  is  the  true  name,  but  it  is  extensively 
known  as  Brinkle's  Orange. 

Mr.  Varney.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  known  the  world  over 
as  Brinkle's  Orange. 

The  President.  It  is  best  to  call  things  by  their  right  names. 
We  have  decided  that  Orange  is  the  correct  name,  and  it  is  so 
called  in  the  American  Catalogue  and  Downing.  In  the  nursery- 
men's catalogues  it  is  given  as  Brinkle's  Orange. 

Voted  to  insert  Brinkle's  Orange  in  the  catalogue  as  a  synonym 
of  Orange, 

Mr.  Varney.     Is  the  French  a  cap  or  sucker  variety  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  know  nothing  of  it.  It  was  put  in  the 
catalogue  last  year  at  the  suggestion  of  some  other  parties  who 
thought  highly  of  it. 

The  President.  I  think  we  had  better  strike  it  from  the  list 
unless  we  do  know  something  about  it. 

Mr,  McLaughlin.  I  should  not  have  put  in  on  my  own  account. 
It  is  not  in  the  American  Catalogue  but  is  in  Downing. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  it  was  voted  to  strike  the  French 
from  the  catalogue. 

The  President.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Clarke,  which  was 
discussed  somewhat  last  evening,  has  no  foot-notes.  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  give  some  foot-notes  relating  to  success  in  cultiva- 
tion, opinion  of  quality,  desirableness  of  fruit,  &c. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  extend  all  the  foot- 
notes somewhat. 

The  President.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  recommit  this  list  to  the 
fruit  committee  for  revision  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions we  have  given  here  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  suppose  that  should  apply  to  all  our  fruit  lists, 
after  we  get  through. 

On  motion  of  Friend  Taylor,  it  was  voted  to  recommit  the  fruit 
lists  to  the  committee  to  be  revised  in  accordance  with  recommen- 
dations made  at  this  time. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 

Mr.   Varxey.     I  move  we   strike  out  the  first  three  varieties 
named  in  the  catalogue. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  there  anything  to  take  their  places  ? 
Mr.  Sawyer.  We  have  a  great  variety  of  soil  and  climate  in 
this  State.  In  respect  to  any  fruit,  I  suppose  no  one  expects  that 
we  can  make  a  list  that  will  be  a  safe  and  final  guide  in  all  places. 
We  make  the  best  list  we  can  as  a  guide  to  beginners.  We  must 
recommend  some  list.  Now  with  so  many  varieties  as  we  have  in 
the  country  and  State,  I  think  we  ought  to  extend  our  list.  We 
know  that  there  is  a  large  list  of  varieties  that  are  grown  in  places 
in  our  State  with  success.  I  notice  that  the  Charles  Downing  has 
been  grown  successfully  by  some.  Mr.  Varney  spoke  of  the 
Nicanor,  which  I  have  grown,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  hardy 
and  moderately  productive.  Mr.  Varney  also  spoke  of  the  Colonel 
Cheney.  That  was  highly  recommended  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  at  Chicago,  and  is  recommended  by 
many  of  the  papers.  I  think  we  should  recommend  these  for 
trial. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McLaughlin,  it  was  voted  to  insert  the  Colonel 
Cheney,  and  of  Mr.  Varney,  the  >iicanor,  with  descriptions. 

Mr.  Varney.  The  Triomphe  de  Gand  with  me,  in  some  sea- 
sons, has  been  a  most  desirable  strawberry.  It  has  proved 
uncertain,  but  at  times  it  has  been  the  best  of  any.  I  have  raised 
good  crops  one  year  and  the  next  year  they  would  fail.  Two 
years  ago  I  commenced  picking  the  Nicanor  on  the  23d  of  June, 
six  days  in  advance  of  other  varieties,  and  closed  on  the  26th  of 
July,  three  days  later  than  anything  else.  It  should  always  be 
grown  on  the  hill  system.  It  appears  to  Jbe  a  shy  bearer,  but  if 
you  cultivate  on  that  system  and  keep  account,  you  will  find  you 
get  as  good  a  crop  from  that  variety  as  any  other. 

The  President.  Would  you  recommend  that  hill  culture  be 
extended  to  all  varieties,  or  do  you  recommend  it  for  that  particu- 
lar variety  ? 

Mr.  Varney.     For  that  particular  variety,  the  Nicanor. 
Mr.  Sawyer.    I  would  inquire  in  regard  to  the  Jucunda  and  the 
Charles  Downing,  what  success  has  attended  their  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  cultivated  the  Charles  Downing,  but  did 
not  consider  it  profitable.     I  found  it  a  shy  bearer. 

Mr.  Fernald.     I  have  not  raised  the  Jucunda  to  any  considera- 
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ble  extent ;  but  have  raised  a  few  for  my  own  use.  It  has  a  high 
reputation  ;  and  I  notice  in  the  Fruit  JRecorder  that  is  is  recom- 
mended high]}'  for  amateurs  and  for  professional  cultivators  if 
they  give  it  good  cultivation.  It  requires  high  cultivation,  I  be- 
lieve, to  get  the  best  crops.  Some  of  my  acquaintances  have 
raised  it  and  like  it  much  indeed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  have  seen  the  Jucunda  undertaken  for 
market  and  given  up  as  worthless. 

Mr.  A.  S.  feAWYER  of  Cape  Elizabeth.  So  far  as  the  cultivation 
of  the  Jucunda  is  concerned,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience, 
and  finally  abandoned  it.  It  does  well  if  you  have  time  to  wait 
for  the  second  year,  but  the  first  year  it  is  not  worth  growing  as  a 
crop  for  market.  We  have  gone  back  to  the  Wilson's  Albany.  I 
am  now  speaking  of  it  as  a  crop  for  profit.  For  my  own  table  I 
should  grow  a  few  of  the  Jucunda,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  some 
other  variety,  say  Ilovey's  Seedling. 

Mr.  T.  C.  IIersey  of  Portland.  Yours  is  a  light  soil.  It  would 
do  better  on  a  mellow  soil. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Sawyer.     Yes,  mine  is  a  light,  sandy  loam. 

The  President.  I  would  like  to  know  if  all  cultivators  for  profit 
do  not  fall  back  on  the  Wilson's  Albany  ? 

Mr.  A.  S.  Sawyer.     I  think  so. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.     I  shouldn't  try  anything  else. 

Mr.  Hersey.  Although  it  may  be  the  most  profitable  for  market 
and  best  adapted  to  bear  transportation,  I  do  not  consider  that  it 
is  a  decent  strawberry. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  As  it  is  usually  put  into  market,  picked 
green,  it  is  about  as  poor  as  anything  that  can  be  eaten.  But  if 
you  raise  them  for  yourself,  and  let  them  remain  on  the  vines  until 
they  ripen,  they  are  good  eating.  Strawberry  culture  in  Maine  is 
on  a  limited  scale  as  yet,  and  there  is  little  or  no  difierence  in  the 
price  of  the  different  varieties.  In  the  New  York  market  the  pur- 
chasers knovir  the  difference  between  kinds,  and  there  you  find  cor- 
responding differences  in  the  prices. 

Mr.  Fernald.  As  near  as  I  can  learn  by  observation  and  expe- 
rience, the  main  virtue  of  Wilson's  Albany  is  its  iron-clad  qualities. 
It  is  adapted  to  all  varieties  of  climate  and  soil,  and  will  stand 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  but  the  general  impression  is,  that  for 
quality  it  is  inferior  to  other  kinds. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  McLaughlin  has  given  my  idea  of  its  quality. 
It  is  a  fruit  that  is  red  when  it  is  green.     If  it  is  carried  into  mar- 
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ket  as  soon  as  it  is  red,  people  will  buy  it,  and  sugar  makes  it 
sweet ;  but  if  it  is  left  on  the  vines  until  it  is  ripe,  it  is  as  good  a 
strawberry  as  I  want.  I  carry  my  strawberries  into  the  Gardiner 
market  in  a  peck  measure,  and  tip  them  out  as  I  would  potatoes. 
They  choose  to  take  them  in  that  way,  but  at  Lewiston  they  want 
them  deaconed  up,  topped  over.  They  will  buy  them  in  Gardiner 
in  bulk  by  weight  or  measure,  and  when  I  tip  them  out  they  will 
roll  out  all  in  a  body,  but  when  they  are  green  they  won't  jam.  I 
have  tried  another  variety,  the  Borden's  No.  30.  I  brought  some 
of  them  to  Lewiston,  where  they  were  pronounced  not  as  good  as 
the  Wilson.     They  were  not  tart  enough. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.     Is  n't  it  a  shy  bearer  ? 

Mr.  SiiiTH.  It  don't  bear  as  well  as  the  Wilson,  but  they  are 
extremely  large  and  are  abundant  when  they  do  bear. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sawyer.     Isn't  it  the  same  as  the  Green  Prolific  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.     If  it  is  I  would  soon  throw  it  away. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Sawyer.  I  tried  Borden's  No.  30  three  years,  and 
turned  it  under.  As  to  its  general  points,  it  is  a  very  fine  fruit — 
when  you  get  it.  I  don't  think  it  is  the  same  as  the  Green  Pro- 
lific. In  the  strawberry  business  the  great  want  is  a  market.  We 
depend  wholly  upon  the  Boston  market.  Our  fruits  come  on  later 
than  their's,  and  they  give  us  the  market  after  their  crops  are  ex- 
hausted. Last  year  we  started  about  the  4th  of  July  (from  the  1st 
to  the  4th),  at  22  or  23  cents  per  box  and  run  down  to  about  16 
cents,  and  then  the  price  advanced  so  that  we  cleaned  out  at  25 
cents.  We  send  them  unhulled,  and  can  ship  them  there  in  good 
shape. 

Mr.  Varney.  The  Green  Prolific  foliage  grows  much  like  Wil- 
son's Albany.  They  are  about  the  same  shape,  about  as  soft,  and 
not  so  large. 

Mr.  Abbott,  Would  anybody  set  out  strawberries  at  any  other 
time  than  in  the  spring,  and  expect  them  to  succeed  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  would  set  in  September  every  time.  You 
get  a  good  crop  the  next  year,  which  you  can't  do  if  you  wait  and 
set  in  the  spring.  I  would  take  the  fall  by  all  means,  if  in  a  good 
situation. 

Mr.  Uersey.     Isn't  August  preferable  to  September? 

Mr.  McLaughlin,     I  think  it  is  if  the  weather  isn*t  too  dry. 

Mr.  IIersey,     I  find  I  have  most  success  in  August. 

Mr.  McLaughlin,  I  should  expect  to  if  I  could  make  them  live. 
I  find  no  difficulty  in  doing  that  by  putting  them  in  in  September. 
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Mr.  Field  of  Lewiston.  Which  is  the  best  soil  for  strawberries, 
sandy  or  clayey  ?  and  how  many  plants  do  you  set  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  A.  S.  Sawyer.  I  should  want  a  moist,  sandy  loam,  land 
that  would  naturally  grow  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  We  put 
the  rows  3|  feet  apart,  so  that  we  can  cultivate  between  them, 
and  set  the  plants  15  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  I  do  not  hill  them. 
I  set  out  my  plants  in  the  spring-.  The  next  spring  the  vines  cover 
the  ground,  and  I  take  up  such  plants  as  I  want  for  setting.  After 
picking  the  fruit  I  plow  the  vines  under.  I  never  pick  a  bed  but 
one  3'ear. 

Mr.  S.MiTn.  I  think  that  is  the  best  way.  If  I  can  pick  twenty- 
seven  bushels  oflfof  an  eighth  of  an  acre,  I  can  afford  to  plow  the 
vines  under. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Sawyer.  As  soon  as  I  turn  the  vines  under  I  put  in 
a  crop  of  spinach.     In  that  way  we  don't  lose  a  crop. 

Mr.  Varxey,  Do  your  strawberries  occupy  the  ground  the  first 
year  ? 

Answer.     Yes. 

Mr.  Varxey.     And  you  keep  them  in  the  ground  one  winter  ? 

Mr.  A.  S.  Sawyer.  Ye§  ;  we  get  our  spring  spinach  off  the 
land  in  May,  and  then  set  our  strawberries. 

Mr.  Field.  What  is  wet,  sandy  land  ?  Is  it  swamp  land  or 
highland?  My  land  is  dry,  sandy  land.  People  tell  me  that  I 
have  a  good  location  for  strawberries,  and  I  have  an  idea  of  going 
into  it.  My  land,  though  somewhat  dry,  stands  both  wet  and 
drought  well. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Sawyer.  This  is  what  I  would  do.  I  would  put  up 
a  wind-mill  and  pump  water  and  irrigate  the  land.  I  put  up  one 
last  year  at  an  expense  of  about  $150.00,  and  it  paid  for  itself  in 
one  week. 

Mr.  McLaughlix.     How  much  land  do  you  cultivate  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.     Not  more  tlian  one  acre. 

Question.     The  water-works  irrigate  that  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  I  have  a  hydraulic  ram,  and  this  wind-mill 
was  put  up  as  an  extra.  I  use  the  water  mostly  for  my  glass 
works,  and  when  I  have  water  to  spare  from  that,  and  my  straw- 
berries need  it,  I  run  it  on  them.  Take  it  in  a  good  fair  day,  the 
wind-mill  will  pump  10,000  gallons  in  24  hours.  It  works  very 
finely.  The  water  comes  from  a  reservoir  which  I  sunk  by  the 
Bide  of  a  brook.  The  tower  cost  about  $25.00  ;  the  mill  with  a 
first-class  force  pump,   $125.00.      The   piping  is  extra.     I  have 
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1,000  feet  of  iron  pipe  which  cost  me  $80.  I  elevate  the  water 
into  a  tank  twenty  feet  high,  so  as  to  give  a  head  foi'  the  beds,  as 
well  as  to  run  it  on  the  plants. 

Mr.  Varney.  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  fall  setting  of 
strawberries.  I  have  had  the  best  success  with  fall  setting.  I 
would  have  my  plants  ready  and  set  them  when  the  ground  was 
in  suitable  condition,  if  I  had  to  wait  until  the  first  of  October.  I 
have  had  the  best  success  in  setting  towards  the  latter  part  of 
September.  If  I  couldn't  run  a  strawberry  bed  but  one  year,  I 
shouldn't  want  to  undertake  it.  I  should  use  my  beds  three  years 
and  sometimes  more.  By  setting  when  the  plants  are  well  rooted, 
as  late  as  the  middle  or  last  of  September,  I  almost  always  get  a 
crop  the  following  year,  and  get  rid  of  the  severe  drought  of 
August. 

Discussion  on  Pear  Culture. 

President  Gilbert.  It  has  been  stated  that  pear  culture  in 
Maine  is  assuming  more  importance  every  year.  The  most  impor- 
tant matter  for  us  to  determine  is,  what  varieties  can  be  success- 
fully grown  in  this  State,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  discussion  will 
draw  out  further  information  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  dis- 
cussion, as  announced  in  the  programme,  will  be  opened  by  Mr. 
McLauglin  of  Bangor. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Without  attempting  an  apology,  I  would 
say  that  when  I  received  a  note  from  the  Secretary  requesting  me 
to  say  something  on  this  subject,  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
decline  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  When  I  saw  my  name  on  the 
programme,  I  concluded  that  my  place  had  been  assigned  on  the 
principle  of  a  court  martial,  where  they  put  the  junior  member  on 
trial  first.  I  intended  to  read  up  with  reference  to  the  subject, 
but  have  neglected  to  do  so. 

My  idea  is  that  the  cultivation  of  the  pear  in  Maine  should  rank 
only  second  to  that  of  the  apple,  and  yet  I  should  hesitate  to 
advise  an  indiscriminate  rushing  into  pear  culture  in  all  our  local- 
ities, with  the  expectation  of  getting  reliable  crops  without  get- 
ting pear  trees  killed  every  two  or  three  j-ears.  If  a  man  puts  a 
few  dollars  into  pear  trees  and  occasionally  loses  one,  he  is  apt  to 
feel  very  badly  about  it,  but  if  a  merchant  loses  a  few  dollars,  he 
takes  it  as  a  matter  in  the  regular  course  of  trade. 

The  selection  of  the  location  is  a  very  pretty  thing  in  theory, 
but  a  man  can  hardly  change  his  soil,  and  many  of  us  haven't 
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enough  variety  in  soil  to  make  any  great  selection.  I  should  say 
that  if  you  have  about  the  description  of  soil  recommended  for 
strawberries — a  very  well  drained,  moist,  sandy  loam,  it  is  a  good 
thing.     The  drainage  I  think  is  important. 

Of  varieties  it  is  diflScult  to  speak.  I  think  the  list  in  the  fruit 
books  is  too  large  for  Maine,  and  it  is  difficult  to  select  from,  The 
list  in  our  catalogue  I  think  would  hardly  cover  what  many  would 
like  to  have. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Hersey  of  Portland,  being  called  upon,  responded.  I 
am  a  mere  amateur  pear  grower,  and  though  under  some  circum- 
stances I  might  have  something  to  say  upon  the  subject  under 
consideration,  I  should  hesitate  to  say  it  here,  where  almost  every 
gentleman  present  is  better  able  to  discuss  it  than  I  am.  My 
conviction  is  that  we  are  attempting  to  raise  too  many  varieties  of 
pears,  and  I  think  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  things  ever  done  by 
our  societies  is  to  offer  premiums  for  the  greatest  variety  of  pears. 
It  cumbers  the  ground  and  is  a  waste  in  every  way.  There  are 
not  a  quarter  of  the  pears  that  are  brought  forward  for  exhibition 
that  are  worth  handling  at  all.  If  there  is  any  particular  point 
which  I  would  impress  on  the  mind  of  a  person  engaging  in 
pear  culture,  it  would  be  this  :  Select  a  few  of  the  best  varieties, 
ripening  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Now  the  Bartlett  is 
a  very  good  pear,  and  no  man  cultivating  pears  would  be  without 
it.  I  have  half  a  dozen  trees  of  that  variety,  and  if  I  were  going 
to  plant  again  I  wouldn't  have  but  one;  for  though  it  is  one  of 
our  best  pears,  there  is  but  one  day  that  it  is  in  good  eating  con- 
dition. If  you  cut  it  one  day  before  it  is  ripe  it  is  not  good,  and 
one  day  later  it  is  gone,  so  that  it  cannot  be  recommended  for 
extensive  cultivation.  I  think  there  is  nu  question  that  the  Beurre 
de  Anjou  is  the  very  best  autumn  pear. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  What  is  the  season  of  the  Beurre  de  Anjou  at 
Portland  ? 

Mr.  Hersey.  About  November.  The  Flemish  Beauty,  I  am 
satisfied  from  my  experience,  is  a  very  good,  handsome  pear  when 
the  trees  are  young.  I  think  its  cracking  and  the  rusty  appear- 
ance of  the  fruit  arises  from  the  age  of  the  tree.  After  the  crack- 
ing commences,  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  anything  to  bring 
the  fruit  back  to  the  original  state.  As  to  the  adaptation  of  our 
climate  to  pears,  a  man  going  into  their  cultivation  should  expect 
the  same  conditions  that  attend  everything  else.  There  is  no 
business  that  I  know  of  which  a  man   can  undertake,  without 
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chances  for  a  loss.  A  merchant  always  takes  these  into  consider- 
ation in  his  margin  of  profits,  and  T  don't  know  of  any  reason  why 
pear  cultivation  should  be  an  exception  to  this  rule  more  than  any 
other  kind  of  business.  It  seems  to  me  it  may  afford  very  profita- 
ble and  quite  sure  crops.  It  is  in  the  power  of  almost  every  one 
to  give  the  trees  some  protection.  Evergreen  trees  protect  them 
from  the  wind,  and  prevent  the  fruit  from  being  blown  off,  and 
also  afford  protection  in  winter. 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  have  a  Flemish  Beauty  in  my  garden  which  has 
been  growing  their  several  years  and  has  never  borne  a  perfect 
pear.  Every  one  has  cracked.  I  have  a  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey 
which  is  a  good  bearer,  and  has  borne  every  year  for  seven  or 
eight  years.  It  is  a  good  pear  to  cultivate,  a  hardy  tree  and  does 
not  winter  kill.     The  character  of  my  soil  is  clayey. 

RuFus  Prince  of  Turner.  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
culture  of  the  pear.  I  believe  it  may  be  made  a  success  in  Maine. 
In  regard  to  the  cracking  of  the  Flemish  Beauty,  I  have  a  very 
nice  tree  of  that  variety  and  very  seldom  see  a  pear  cracked.  I 
don't  know  what  the  reason  is,  except  that  it  gets  the  water  from 
the  sink  spout — I  have  thought  that  might  be  it.  I  ha.ve  never 
failed  in  getting  nice  trees. 

The  gentleman  from  Portland  spoke  of  px'otection  for  pear  trees. 
I  have  probably  as  bleak  a  place  as  there  is — I  was  going  to  say  in 
the  State  of  Maine.  My  land  has  a  north-western  slope,  and  the 
soil  is  a  gravelly  loam.  I  have  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  pear  trees 
which  have  now  begun  to  bear, — standing  where  they  are  exposed 
to  the  northwest  wind — where  it  has  a  clean  sweep  from  the  White 
Mountains.  One  year  I  had  a  Clapp's  Favorite  grow  about  five 
feet  there,  and  it  never  winter  killed  a  particle.  I  believe  we  need 
have  little  fear  of  ti'ees  being  killed  by  extreme  cold  weather.  I 
had  a  fence  about  six  feet  high,  and  set  a  row  of  trees  by  the  side 
of  that,  and  all  but  one  of  them  died.  I  have  set  them  several 
times  and  they  have  died,  and  I  have  got  to  give  up  the  trees  or 
take  the  fence  away.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  would  rather 
the  protection  would  be  out  of  the  way  than  to  have  it.  I  have 
never  had  any  difiSculty  in  raising  the  hardy  varieties  of  pears 
on  that  northwestern  slope.  Any  that  we  can  raise  anywhere,  I 
can  raise  there.  I  had  rather  undertake  to  get  an  orchard  of  pear 
trees  in  bearing,  than  an  orchard  of  apple  trees.  I  don't  know 
how  long  pear  trees  will  last,  but  when  I  was  a  boy  I  set  out  pear 
trees  that  are  now  doing  well.     I  have  not  succeeded  with  the 
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Bavtlett,  They  winter-kill  with  me.  They  succeeded  for  a  few 
years,  but  in  1857  they  winter-killed.  The  great  diflScultj'  about 
farmers  growing  pears  is,  that  they  don't  feed  the  trees.  I  am 
satisfied  that  to  raise  pears  we  must  feed  the  trees  better  than 
any  other  fruit  trees.  Go  into  our  cities  and  you  will  find  that 
they  all  succeed  with  pears.  So  do  I ;  but  when  I  see  a  pear 
orchard  in  a  mowing  field,  I  don't  find  it  a  success. 

Mr.  IIersey.  In  relation  to  cracking,  I  believe  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  wood -ashes  and  salt  put  on  as  a  dressing,  are  very 
good  as  a  remedy  for  it.  I  liave  had  good  results  from  it.  The 
protection  of  my  trees  is  rather  a  natural  one.  In  the  twenty 
years  I  have  cultivated  pears  I  have  rarely  lost  a  tree,  and  have 
never  lost  a  Barllell. 

Mr.  PiuxcE.  I  have  no  doubt  that  protection  is  very  valuable  to 
keep  the  fruit  from  blowing  off. 

President  Gilbert.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Goodale,  having  had 
large  experience  in  testing  various  kinds  of  pears,  and  large  op- 
portunities for  observation,  and  having  had  much  to  say  about 
protection,  was  travelling  through  Turner  and  visited  Mr.  Ricker's 
orchard.  Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  this  orchard,  and  know 
that  he  is  very  successful  in  growing  pears.  The  trees  are  per- 
fectly hardy,  as  much  so  as  apple  trees,  or  even  the  rock-maples 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  The  pear  orchard  is  on  a  high  hill,  with 
a  northwest  inclination,  and  takes  the  wind,  with  no  obstruction, 
direct  from  the  White  Mountains.  The  question  was  asked  of 
Mr.  Goodale — "  What  do  you  think  now  about  protection  for  the 
pear?"  "Well,"  said  he,  "they  will  grow  without  it,  won't 
they  ?  "  So  we  find  that  while  protection  may  be  of  some  advan- 
tage, and  of  course  it  is  in  regard  to  the  wind,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  keep  trees  from  winter  killing. 

Mr.  IIersey.  I  think  I  never  lost  a  tree  from  the  cold  of  win- 
ter; the  chief  advantage  of  protection  is  to  guard  against  the 
wind.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  found  the  Kostiezer,  for  an 
early  pear,  an  excellent  one.  It  is  a  scraggly  grower,  but  I  think 
fully  equal  to  the  Seckel,  and  safer  than  that  is.  I  think  it  should 
be  higlily  recommended.  I  have  also  found  the  Belle  Lucrative  a 
very  nice  pear. 

Mr.  McLaughlin'.  The  great  objection  to  the  Belle  Lucrative 
is  its  color — it  won't  sell — and  the  exceeding  trouble  of  getting 
them.  As  was  said  of  the  Bartlett,  there  is  only  one  day  that  it 
is  fit  for  eating. 
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Mr.  IIersey.  I  have  not  had  that  difficulty,  taking  them  at  the 
right  tinae. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  the  trouble  with  all  pears — to  take 
them  at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  Herset.  The  only  way  I  can  get  Bartlett  pears  is  take 
them  off"  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sawyer,  being  asked  in  respect  to  pear  culture  in 
Lincoln  county,  responded  :  Pears  are  grown  with  considerable 
success  in  nearly  every  town  in  the  county,  both  on  the  immediate 
seaboard  and  in  the  interior.  Very  fine  specimens  are  sliown  every 
year  at  our  county  fair.  The  varieties  grown  embrace  all  those 
known  in  general  cultivation  ;  but  having  prepared  no  notes,  I 
will  not  attempt  to  speak  of  them  particularly.  I  regard  the  pro- 
duction of  pears  in  our  section  of  the  State  as  being  as  easy  and 
certain  as  that  of  apples.  Although  I  have  handled  and  still  have 
in  cultivation  a  good  many  pear  trees,  I  have  not  given  them  the 
attention  which  they  require,  and  am  not  so  especially  enthusiastic 
or  expert  in  the  business  as  to  justify  me  iu  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject at  this  time.  Mr.  Ingalls,  who  lives  near  me,  and  has  a 
lighter  and  better  soil  than  mine,  has  uniformly  good  success  with 
them — cultivates  many  varieties,  and  has  good  and  abundant  fruit. 
His  trees  stand  on  a  southeastern  exposure,  and  are  fully  sheltered. 
He  was  expected  to  be  here  to-day,  and  was  fully  prepared  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  but  was  unavoidably  detained  at  home. 

Mr.  Yarney.  I,  like  my  friend  Sawyer,  am  not  particularly  en- 
thusiastic in  regard  to  pear  culture,  though  I  have  to  grow  them. 
I  passed  yesterday  in  sight  of  the  best  Bartlett  tree  I  know  of  in 
central  or  eastern  Maine,  standing  on  the  east  side  of  Belgrade 
pond.  The  orchard  in  which  it  stands  is  in  sight  of  the  road  as 
you  go  up  through  Belgrade  to  Readfield.  It  has  the  full  sweep 
of  the  northwest  winds.  I  think  that  is  the  right  situation  to  take. 
About  three  years  ago  we  lost  all  our  Bartletts.  The  following 
spring  I  went  over  to  see  this  tree  and  found  it  all  right,  and  that 
year  it  bore  an  excellent  crop.  The  time  to  which  I  have  referred 
was  when  we  had  an  exceedingly  warm  day,  about  the  20th  of 
February,  followed  by  a  very  cold  night.  That  was  death  to  our 
pear  and  apple  trees  where  they  had  any  protection  from  the  north- 
west winds.  I  lost  some  500  trees.  But  up  on  the  hills  on  each 
side  of  me,  where  they  had  good  currents  of  air,  the  trees  were 
unharmed.  If  I  were  to  give  protection  to  pear  or  apple  trees, 
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it  would  be  from  the  hot  suns  at  this  season  of  the  year.  If  you 
could  protect  the  stems  on  the  south  side  b}'  boards  or  evergreens, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  as  already  suggested,  I  should  recom- 
mend it. 

JMy  experience  with  the  Flemish  Beauty  has  been  that  in  strong 
soils  there  is  but  little  trouble  from  its  cracking  ;  but  I  suppose  on 
light  soils  there  is  trouble  with  it 

QuES.     Have  you  had  any  experience  with  the  Goodale  pear? 

Mr,  Varxey.  Yes.  I  find  them  very  strong  growers.  Some 
of  the  trees  have  borne  fruit  and  promise  very  well  indeed, 

Mr.  Prince.  I  have  twenty  or  thirty  trees  of  that  variety  that 
have  grown  two  or  three  years.     I  consider  them  promising. 

Dr.  Garcelox.  1  have  had  a  little  experience  in  pear  growing 
for  the  last  six  or  eight  years.  I  have  one  or  two  observations  to 
make  in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  particularly  upon  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Portland  concerning  the  Flemish 
Beauty.  I  have  a  fine,  vigorous  tree,  young  and  thrifty.  Its 
growth  has  been  so  rapid  that  I  had  to  cut  it  back  annually  for 
three  or  four  years.  It  was  from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Goodale,  and 
I  felt  that  I  could  rely  upon  it.  The  first  year  that  the  tree  bore 
the  pears  cracked  so  that  they  were  entirely  worthless.  I  could 
not  tell  the  cause,  but  supposed  it  might  be  the  too  rapid  growth 
of  the  wood.  My  garden  has  a  clay  subsoil,  with  a  good,  rich 
soil  above  it,  which  had  been  dressed  with  ashes,  iron  and  salt, 
and  stable  manure  in  liberal  quantities,  and  some  bone-dust.  The 
next  season,  after  trimming  quite  liberally,  the  result  was  the 
same,  and  it  has  been  substantially  the  same  every  year.  There 
has  been  an  improvement  the  last  two  years,  and  last  year  was  the 
best.  I  had  it  trimmed  until  I  was  afraid  1  should  trim  it  to  death. 
It  was  so  rapid  a  grower  that  the  fruit  was  a  failure.  I  make  this 
as  a  reply  to  the  remark  tliat  the  age  of  the  tree  had  much  to  do 
with  the  cracking  of  the  fruit. 

It  seems  to  )ne  that  the  soil  of  Androscoggin  county  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  growing  of  such  pears  as  can  be  raised  in  this 
climate.  My  attention  was  especiallj'  called  to  this  matter  by  a 
gentleman  formerly  of  York  county,  but  who  has  removed  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  is  engaged  in  pear  and  other  fruit  raising  on  James 
river.  We  know  that  the  Southern  growers  can  command  the 
market  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  but  are  there  not  varieties 
which  we  can  raise  here  profitably  to  supply  the  market  later  in 
the  season,  as  we  do  the  strawberry  ? 
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In  reference  to  the  matter  of  protection,  my  impression  is  that 
Mr,  Prince  will  find  the  explanation  of  the  loss  of  his  trees  by  the 
side  of  the  fence  to  be,  that  they  were  so  near  that  the  radiation 
from  the  fence  caused  the  trees  to  put  forth  more  rapidly  than  was 
natural,  and'  that  they  were  lost  in  consequence  of  it.  In  riding 
over  this  section  of  the  country,  I  have  observed  that  the  best  or- 
chards are  those  situated  on  high  hills,  where  it  would  be  supposed 
that  it  was  so  bleak  that  hardly  anything  would  grow. 

Pear  culture  is  a  new  business  with  us,  but  it  seems  to  me  from 
what  experience  I  have  had,  that  we  can  make  it  a  profitable  busi- 
ness, and  that  there  are  varieties  which  are  not  only  hardy  and 
good  bearers,  but  which  will  command  a  high  price  in  the  market. 
I  have  in  ray  garden  eight  or  ten  varieties  (I  have  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  lose  their  names),  which,  I  judge,  might  be  raised  any- 
where, and  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
est. 

President  Gilbert.  In  conducting  these  discussions  it  seems 
well  to  fix  upon  some  'definite  points.  We  have  gone  over  the 
ground,  and  three  points  have  come  up  which,  it  seems  to  me,  it 
would  be  well  to  give  the  opinion  of  the  Society  upon,  viz  : 

1st.  Can  pear  culture  in  Maine  be  recommended  by  the  Society? 
Let  us  settle  that  point,  and  if  answered  affirmatively,  then  let  us 
consider — 

2d.  What  are  the  requirements  of  locality  and  soil  ?     And 

3d, -The  incidental  and  less  important  points  in  regard  to  the 
Flemish  Beauty, 

Now  as  to  the  first  point — Can  pear  culture  in  Maine  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Society  ? 

Friend  Taylor.  I  would  say  that  according  to  my  knowledge 
and  practice  in  the  cultivation  of  the  pear  it  may  be  as  successful 
as  apple  culture.  I  have  had  fully  as  good  success  in  the  growing 
of  pear  trees  as  of  apple  trees.  I  have  lost,  of  course,  some  of 
each,  but  with  me  the  raising  of  pears  is  a  sort  of  haphazard  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  engage  in  it  on  systematic  or  scientific  principles. 
For  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  planted  pear  trees,  and  had  as 
good  success  in  raising  pears  as  apples.  I  would  recommend  the 
culture  of  pears  for  this  vicinity — perhaps  not  as  largely  as  apples 
are  cultivated,  but  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  supply  of  the 
market.  To  be  sure  in  more  genial  climates  they  raise  pears  for 
the  city  markets  better  than  we  can,  but  two  years  ago  I  was  in 
Ohio,  and  I  noticed  that  most  of  the  pear  trees  which  I  saw  there 
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had  the  blight  and  were  decayed.  I  have  seen  Wight  in  this 
county  once  in  a  while.  Lime  seems  to  do  good.  I  cut  the  wood 
off  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  decay,  and  save  my  trees. 

I  have  had  some  little  experience  in  regard  to  location  and  pro- 
tection. I  believe  that  direct  protection  by  a  wall,  building  or 
anything  else,  from  the  northwest  winds,  is  a  great  injury  to  the 
pear  tree.  I  have  noticed  that  trees  do  better  in  elevated  posi- 
tions than  on  lower  land.  I  don't  say  that  where  the  trees  are 
exposed  to  the  north  and  west  winds  the  fruit  won't  blow  off,  for 
I  know  it  will  ;  but  the  tree  itself  will  succeed  better  when  these 
winds  have  free  course  through  the  limbs  than  in  a  sheltered 
position. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  agree  generally  with  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made.  I  think  protection  in  this  country,  other  than  against  the 
winds  blowing  off  the  fruit,  is  an  evil.  I  know  it  by  experience 
and  observation.  I  don't  know  but  that  in  too  quick  freezing 
there  ma}'^  be  danger,  but  I  think  that  generally  it  is  taking  the 
frost  out  so  quickly  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  that  kills.  This  winter 
is  a  better  one  than  that  of  a  year  ago.  The  frost  has  been  grad- 
ually taken  out  by  the  rain,  and  I  think  not  much  damage  has 
been  done  ;  but  I  notice  that  when  the  frost  comes  out  quick  in 
March,  or  at  any  time,  that  is  the  time  for  winter-killing.  Bring 
a  bundle  of  frozen  scions  to  the  fire,  and  let  the  heat  come  directly 
to  them,  and  it  will  kill  every  one,  but  take  it  into  a  room  where 
the  temperature  is  a  little  higher  than  freezing,  and  take  frost  out 
gradually,  and  it  won't  hurt  them.  I  think  winter-killing  is  done 
by  the  sun,  and  that  pear  blight  is  a  partial  winter-killing.  You 
will  see  that  the  ends  of  the  limbs  look  as  if  they  were  partially 
winter-killed.  As  to  the  State  of  Maine,  we  can  raise  pears  here, 
if  we  get  those  that  arc  suitable  to  the  soil,  as  well  as  they  can  in 
Massachusetts.  I  saw  in  Massachusetts  last  fall  the  same  trouble 
that  we  have.  Some  trees  were  starved  as  you  will  see  them 
here ;  some  were  bearing  well  as  you  will  see  them  here,  and 
some — the  Flemish  Beauties — were  cracked  as  you  see  them  here. 
They  raise  a  great  many  pears  there,  and  send  large  quantities  of 
them  here.  We  might  as  well  raise  them  ourselves.  My  experi- 
ence in  Monmouth  is,  that  I  can  raise  pears  as  easily  as  apples. 
I  planted  some  pear  trees  eleven  years  ago,  which  produced  a 
good  crop  of  fruit  last  year  ;  while  the  apple  trees  put  out  at  the 
same  time  have  grown  well  but  have  fruited  but  little.  [Mr. 
Smith  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  Glout  Morceau  and  Vicar  of 
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Wiiikfield  in  illustration  of  his  success — the  latter  grown  on  a 
thorn  stock.] 

When  I  went  upon  the  place  I  now  occupy,  neither  the  apple 
or  the  pear  trees  were  in  a  flourishing  condition  ;  but  I  have 
mulched  them  and  have  raised  up  the  earth,  I  think  two  feet  about 
every  tree,  and  they  now  bear  annually.  I  have  served  hundreds 
of  trees  in  that  way.  I  would  n't  fear  banking  them  up  to  the 
limbs  ;  there  is  no  trouble  at  all  about  it.  Whether  the  root  is  a 
thorn  or  a  true  pear,  if  the  root  does  not  supply  the  top  with  food, 
by  bearing  every  year  the  tree  exhausts  its  forces,  and  then  we 
get  no  fruit. 

Mr.  Simpson  Does  n't  your  heavy  mulching  prevent  the  growth 
of  the  roots  ? 

Mr.  Smith.     No,  sir.     I  think  they  grow  better  for  it. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sawyer.  Don't  j'ou  think  pears  require  deeper  set- 
ting than  other  fruit  trees  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  I  don't.  I  think  the  great  want  is  drainage  ; 
the  land  is  not  underdrained.  There  is  more  suffering  every  where 
from  wet  feet  than  from  anything  else.  People  dig  holes  and  put 
their  trees  in  them,  and  the  water  comes  in  and  stands  there  more 
than  it  does  anywhere  else,  and  they  wonder  why  the  trees  die. 
The  reason  is  wet  feet,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  To  the  general  question  propounded,  whether 
pear  culture  in  Maine  is  to  bo  recommended,  I  think  this  society 
ought  to  give  an  affirmative  answer,  with  the  qualification  that 
pears  must  be  grown  subject  to  the  special  conditions  which  they 
require,  which,  I  believe,  are  somewhat  different  from,  and  more 
exacting  than  those  which  exist  with  reference  to  apples  and  some 
othe;- fruits.  I  believe  the  pear  is  much  more  sensitive  to  climatic 
conditions  and  sudden  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  soil.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  protection.  I  believe  we  need  to  protect, 
not  from  the  cold  or  the  winds  alone,  but  from  the  operation  of  the 
sun — from  sudden  thawing  and  freezing,  and  to  protect  not  only 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  but  the  roots.  I  believe  that  the  universal 
experience  is  that  where  pear  trees  have  suff'ered,  it  is  on  the  side 
exposed  to  the  sun.  This  is  perhaps  best  prevented  by  allowing 
the  trees  to  form  low  heads,  so  as  to  shade  the  trunks  ;  or  it  may 
be  done  by  artificial  means,  such  as  tying  up  the  trunks  with  straw 
or  placing  boards  against  them.  I  believe  that  this  cracking  and 
blight  are  produced  by  the  same  causes  ;  that  the  cracking  of  the 
pear  results  from  sudden  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  soil,  pro- 
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ducing  a  more  rapid  growth  at  one  time  than  at  another ;  and  that 
abundant  mulching  will  produce  comparative  exemption  from 
cracking  by  keeping  the  soil  in  a  uniform  condition.  It  is  for  the 
same  reason,  as  I  understand  it,  that  Mr.  Meehan  recommends 
keeping  the  land  in  grass,  not  to  be  removed  for  hay,  but  to  be 
left  on  the  ground  to  keep  it  moist  and  of  a  uniform  temperature. 
Dr.  Hull  of  Michigan,  a  successful  pear  grower,  recently  deceased, 
recommends  root  pruning,  claiming  that  it  produces  a  vigorous 
growth  of  new  roots,  and  that  by  this  means  he  can  prevent  crack- 
ing. This  was  my  reason  for  inquiring  whether  pear  trees  do  not 
require  deeper  setting  than  apple  trees.  I  did  not  mean  to  have 
the  roots  put  in  water.  I  wouldn't  have  them  in  any  way  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  standing  water,  but  I  do  believe  (with  the 
land  properl}'  drained)  they  require  a  deeper  setting  than  apple 
trees.  I  believe  that  in  suitable  soil,  land  properly  drained,  and 
trees  protected  from  sudden  freezing  and  thawing,  and  with  pro- 
tection for  the  roots,  we  may  raise  pears  as  successfully,  easily 
and  profitably  as  any  other  fruit  crop. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  Nature  teaches  us  not  to  set  our  trees  deep 
in  the  ground,  but  I  have  seen  where  the  ground  was  put  round 
them  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  it  never  hurt  them  at 
all ;  they  grew  the  better  for  it.  Dwarf  pear  trees,  that  is,  pears 
grafted  on  quince  stocks,  may  be  partially  changed  to  standards 
by  banking  up  around  them  in  this  manner,  causing  the  tree  to 
throw  out  roots  from  the  pear  wood  above  the  point  of  union,  I 
have  three  trees  of  Flemish  Beauty,  one  a  dwarf  and  the  other  two 
standards,  which  bear  every  year.  Four  years  I  have  fruited 
them  and  they  never  cracked  but  once — that  was  two  years  ago. 
Last  year  there  wasn't  a  pear  that  cracked.  I  have  used  ashes 
freely,  and  phosphate.  I  have  used  a  great  deal  of  nitrogenous 
manure.  I  think  that  ashes,  alkalies  and  vegetable  matter,  are 
better  for  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  the  leaves,  and  phosphates 
better  for  the  growth  of  fruit,  than  the  richest  barnyard  manure. 
I  think  pear  culture  is  profitable. 

Friend  Taylor.  Is  the  effect  of  the  application  of  manure  upon 
the  ground  where  it  has  been  thrown  up  around  the  trees  exerted 
upon  the  old  roots,  or  upon  the  roots  thrown  out  from  the  trunk  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  know  what  becomes  of  those  lower  roots, 
but  the  trees  send  out  new  roots  round  the  whole  trunk  and  takes 
a  start  and  grows  more  rapidly  than  it  otherwise  would.  All  I 
can  say  is,  if  you  don't  believe  it,  try  it. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  Approving  nearly  all  that  has  been  said,  I 
think  the  society  may  safely  endorse  a  far  more  extended  culture 
of  the  pear  for  familj^  and  market  use  in  Maine.  I  should  not  at 
present  want  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  may  be  as  certainly  de- 
pended on  here  as  in  Massachusetts.  I  think  there  are  not  many 
men  who,  travelling  over  the  two  States,  would  think  it  as  sure  a 
crop  here  as  there.  I  have  raised  pears  which  were  regarded  as 
fully  equal  to  those  which  can  be  grown  in  Massachusetts,  and 
other  persons  in  this  State  have  done  the  same.  But  taking  one 
year  with  another,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  expect  to  raise  them  as 
easily  and  surely  as  they  do  in  Massachusetts.  But  we  can  surely 
extend  our  pear  culture  till  we  grow  a  great  many  more  than  we 
do  now,  and  make  them,  if  not  equal  to  those  grown  in  Massachu- 
setts, nearly  so. 

The  matter  of  the  proper  distance  for  planting  pear  trees  has 
not  been  touched  upon.  I  think  growers  in  other  States,  and 
some  here,  are  beginning  to  set  much  more  closely  for  protection 
and  for  the  saving  of  room.  It  is  believed  that  they  will  do  better 
closely,  than  more  scattering.  Those  holding  this  view  put 
dwarfs  about  twelve  feet  apart  each  way,  with  a  tree  in  the  center 
of  each  square,  and  standards  sixteen  feet  in  the  same  way.  Be- 
fore the  trees  become  large  enough  to  interfere  with  one  another, 
something  will  happen  to  some  of  them. 

The  question  of  blight  has  been  discussed.  I  have  been  troubled 
with  no  other  blight  thau  the  fire  blight.  By  that  I  have  lost  sev- 
eral trees.  It  is  said  that  a  treatment  of  carbolic  soap  is  a  pre- 
ventative, but  I  think  there  is  no  cure  after  the  blight  touches. 

1  would  like  to  hear  the  views  of  Mr.  liersey  on  the  question 
put  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Hersey.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Bangor  (McLaughlin)  has  said  in  relation  to  this  subject. 
The  influence  of  this  society  is  to  be  felt  throughout  the  State,  and 
the  results  we  arrive  at  and  the  recommendations  we  make  are  to 
have  an  influence  ;  and  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  that  we  do  not 
lead  people  astray.  That,  generally,  pear  culture  may  be  recom- 
mended I  think  is  clear,  but  it  may  be  well  to  add  to  that  some 
qualifications,  otherwise  some  might  be  misled.  Under  the  condi- 
tions that  pears  require,  this  list  of  varieties  I'ecoramended  by  our 
Society  may  be  cultivated  successfully  in  our  State.  I  have 
raised  them  myself,  with  one  exception,  more  or  less  successfully, 
and  others  have  done  the  same.     In  relation  to  distance — a  gentle- 
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man  at  my  left  says  he  lias  doubts  about  the  dwarf  pear.  There 
are  doubts  about  it.  I  have  fouud  that  mine  have  not  failed  as 
rapidly  as  I  desired.  I  plant  my  standards  at  what  will  be  the 
proper  distance  for  them  when  they  are  fully  grown,  and  in  each 
of  the  spaces  between  the  standards,  a  dwarf,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  dwarf  will  die  by  the  time  the  standard  comes  into 
bearing.  I  think  that  is  a  good  wa}'.  I  plant  the  standard  trees 
not  as  great  a  distance  apart  as  the  books  recommend,  which  I 
think  is  thirty  feet.  The  dwarf  trees  will  live  as  long  as  they  are 
wanted,  and  when  the  standard  trees  come  into  bearing  they  will 
protect  each  other.  When  the  standard  trees  are  left  at  too  great 
a  distance,  the  fruit  is  liable  to  be  blown  off  by  high  winds. 

President  Gilbert.  We  have  proved  quite  conclusively  from 
the  testimony  presented,  that  a  high  locality  may  be  recommended 
for  pear  culture,  and  this  of  course  covers  the  ground  that  a  clay 
soil  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  success,  because  in  these  high 
locations  in  this  county  where  pear  culture  has  been  successful, 
the  soil  is  of  a  granite  nature — high,  strong,  granite  soil. 

Mr.  Flint.     Yes,  what  we  call  a  gravelly  soil. 

President  Gilbert.  With  regard  to  the  cracking  of  the  Flemish 
Beauty,  I  think  we  have  fixed  a  point.  I  think  we  have  learned 
enough  to  deter  any  man  from  attempting  to  grow  it.  It  has  been 
extensively  grown  in  the  past  and  was  perfectly  hardy  and  reli- 
able, but  it  is  not  so  now,  and  it  may  be  rejected  and  some  other 
variety  adopted  in  its  stead.  Some  sections  still  grow  good 
Flemish  Beauties,  but  tliis  defect  has  gradually  grown  upon  it  and 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent  as  time  goes  on.  I  think  these 
points  have  been  established  and  may  be  admitted  as  guides  for 
the  future. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  Messrs.  Ilersey  and  McLaughlin 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  to  what  extent 
it  is  expedient  for  this  Society  to  recommend  the  cultivation  of  the 
pear  in  this  State. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 
The  specimens  of  fruit  presented  for  exhibition  at  this  meeting 
were  placed  upon  the  tables  at  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, and  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Smith  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  examine  and  report  on  the  same.  Their  report  will  be  fouud  on 
a  subsequent  page. 
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Eevision  of  the  Catalogue  of  Pears. 

President  Gilbert.  It  may  not  be  generally  understood  that  the 
Society's  list  is  a  standing  one,  to  be  reprinted  with  such  addi- 
tions as  the  Society  see  fit  to  make  from  time  to  time,  in  the  annual 
reports.     We  will  proceed  to  consider  the  list  of  pears. 

Doyenne  d'  Ete.  From  what  has  been  incidentally  said  during 
this  meeting,  it  is  a  query  with  me  whether  this  pear  had  better 
remain  on  the  list. 

Mr.  Hersey.  It  is  a  very  early  pear.  It  is  never  to  be  relied 
upon  here  as  good,  but  perhaps  as  it  is  early  it  would  be  well  to 
keep  it.     I  know  no  other  as  early. 

Mr.  Gilbert.     Is  it  prolific  enough  to  be  recommended  ? 

Mr.  Hersey.  It  is  not  remarkably  good,  but  it  has  borne  well 
with  me.  I  should  not  want  to  recommend  it  very  strongly.  It 
is  a  very  good  early  pear,  but  don't  keep  long. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  does  it  compare  with  Manning's  Eliza- 
beth ? 

Mr.  Hersey.     Not  as  good. 

Mr.  Smith.     It  ripens  about  the  first  of  September. 

Mr.  Varney.     The  middle  of  August. 

Mr.  Hersey.     The  first  of  August. 

Goodale. — Mr.  Gilbert.  The  remarks  say,  "Fruit  having  a 
short  stem  ;  is  liable  to  blow  oif."  Is  that  more  so  than  other 
kinds  ? 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sawyer.     I  understand  that  Mr.  Goodale  says  so. 

Fulton. — Mr.  Gilbert.  I  understand  that  this  is  not  a  good 
grower — does  not  make  a  good  tree  in  the  nursery,  and  should  be 
grafted  into  trees  of  vigorous  growth. 

Mr.  Hersey.     I  have  had  no  trouble. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  saw  in  the  garden  of  Henry  Ingalls,  Esq.,  in 
Wiscasset,  a  Fulton  standing  among  other  trees,  that  was  not  a 
quarter  as  large  as  the  trees  of  some  other  varieties,  and  was  the 
smallest  of  the  whole  list. 

Mr.  Hersey.  Mine  has  not  borne  sufficiently  to  speak  with 
great  assurance,  and  it  is  not  a  large  tree,  but  it  is  a  pear  I  should 
not  want  to  dispense  with. 

Iloivell. — Mr.  Gilbert.  I  believe  this  is  generally  considered  a 
valuable  pear  among  pear  growers. 

Urhaniste. — Mr.  McLaughlin.  A  very  light  bearer  and  slow 
coming  into  bearing. 
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Mr.  ITer^jky.     xi  safe  tree,  liardy,  and  a  pretty  good  bearer. 

Beurre  cV  Anjou. — Mr.  IIersey.     One  of  the  best. 

Mr.  Gilbert.     Does  not  anj'one  know  anything  against? 

Laivrence.     Rostiezer. — Mr.  Hersey.     Both  good. 

Dearborn's  Seedling. — Mr.  Gilbert.  A  very  good  grower.  I 
have  seen  some  fine  trees. 

Bartlelt. — Mr.  Gilbert.  "  In  this  State  should  be  grown  in  well 
sheltered  positions."  According  to  the  testimony  this  forenoon 
we  should  reverse  that  and  say — should  be  grown  in  exposed 
positions. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sawyer.     Sheltered. 

Sheldon. — Mr.  Gilbert.  Is  not  the  Sheldon  a  very  good  pear  in 
quality  ? 

Several  gentlemen.     Yes. 

Beurre  Hardy. — Mr.  McLaughlin.     It  does  well  with  me. 

Parsonage. — Mr.  Gilbert.  One  of  those  not  frequently  men- 
tioned in  pear  talk. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sawyer.     Does  anybody  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Mr  Goodale,  who  did  the  laborious  part  of  the 
work  of  making  the  catalogue  thinks  very  highly  of  it,  and  that  it 
will  come  into  general  favor  when  well  known. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society's  catalogues. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  but  should  not 
be  an  absolute  guide  for  us,  as  their  list  does  not  apply  to  the 
State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  IIeksey.  I  move  that  it  be  struck  from  the  list.  [Motion 
carried.] 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sawyer.  We  don't  mean  to  say  anything  against  it 
— simply  that  we  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Beurre  Glairgeau. — Mr.  G.  B.  Sawyer.  A  very  fine  tree  and 
has  fruited  well  with  me. 

Mr.  GiLRKRT.     What  is  its  season  ? 

Mr.  Sawyeb.  Early  winter  I  should  say  ;  it  is  marked  Late 
Autumn  in  the  American  Pomological  catalogue. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Has  anyone  present  grown  it  on  highland  soils. 
Mr.  Sawyer  grows  it  on  clay.     Has  Mr.  Ilam  grown  it? 

Mr.  Ham.  I  have  none  of  the  trees  but  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  pear.  I  understand  from  those  who  have  them  that  it  is  a 
fine  hardy  tree.  The  designation  in  the  catalogue  with  regard  to 
season   cannot  be  applied  to  this  State.     It  is  "late  autumn" 
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in  Massachusetts,  and  "early  winter"  in  this  State.  It  is  so 
with  the  Duchess — two  or  three  weeks  later  here  than  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Those  who  understand  the  keeping  of  fruit  know 
that  "late  auturun  "  means  that  you  can  keep  it  to  the  early 
winter. 

Mr.  Ham.  I  buy  the  pear  and  ship  it — from  Massachusetts, 
mostly.  They  are  fit  to  eat,  say  from  the  Middle  of  October  to 
the  middle  of  November.  It  is  a  good  keeping  pear,  something 
like  the  Lawrence  ;  can  be  kept  late  in  the  winter  by  proper  care. 

Winter  Nelis. — Mr.  Gilbert.     Is  it  dwarfish  in  its  growth  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Rather  a  moderate  growth  with  me.  Quality 
fine. 

Vicar  of  Winkfield. — Mr.  G.  B.  Sawi^er.  I  think  it  is  well 
described  in  our  catalogue. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Is  it  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  thinned 
to  perfect  their  growth  and  quality  ?  I  have  seen  them  grown 
when  nearly  all  were  worthless,  while  a  few  specimens  well 
grown,  will  attain  a  very  desirable  quality. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  the  case  with  most  all  pears  that  you  cannot 
get  them  all  good. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sawyer.  I  move  that  the  Eastern  Belle  be  added  to 
the  list,  and  will  call  upon  Mr.  McLaughlin,  the  originator,  for  a 
description  of  it.  I  will  remark  that  it  has  been  presented  to 
growers  in  Massachusetts  and  before  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  and  has  been  highly  recommended. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  tree  is  a  seeedling  of  the  McLaughlin 
pear,  which  my  father  planted,  and  which  has  been  bearing 
fifteen  years  or  more.  It  is  a  moderate  grower  and  perfectly 
hardy.  The  fruit  is  of  good  size,  peculiarly  rich  and  spicy,  color 
yellowish,  occasionally  tinged  with  red,  good  shape,  with  long 
stems,  very  evenly  distributed  over  the  tree,  and  never  rots  at  the 
core.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  their  blowing  off.  The 
tree  is  an  upright  grower.  It  is  generally  admitted  by  those  who 
have  tried  it,  to  be  a  good  pear.  Downing  in  his  last  edition  of 
"  Selected  Fruits,"  says  it  is  one  of  the  best. 

I  would  suggest  while  I  am  up,  as  I  must  leave  in  a  few  min- 
utes, that  we  add  to  our  list  of  pears  the  Beurre  Giffard  as  an 
early  pear,  and  Manning's  Elizabeth  and  the  Beurre  Superfin. 
The  objection  to  the  Giffard  is  one  that  attaches  to  all  the  early 
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pears,  it  must  be  eaten  early.  It  is  the  largest  early  pear  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  Gr.  B.  Sawyer.  At  Chicago,  President  Wilder  spoke  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  as  desirable. 

Mr.  Uam.  The  Beurre  Bosq  stands  highest  among  market 
pears. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  fruited  the  Beurre  d'  Assomption.  It  is  a 
ver3''  large  pear,  and  a  very  thrifty  grower.  I  presented  it  at  our 
exhibition  last  year.  I  grafted  it  in  the  top  of  a  tree  and  it  made 
a  fine  stalk.  It  bore  seven  pears,  all  large  and  of  good  quality. 
They  would  sell  readily  for  six  or  seven  cents  apiece.  Mr. 
McLaughlin  calls  it  tender.     I  don't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  IIkrsey.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  Josephine  de 
Malines,  but  the  specimens  presented  here  have  kept  well. 

Mr.  Sawyer.     Do  you  believe  it  is  as  good  as  the  Lawrence  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  a  sweet  pear.  It  has  a  good  flavor.  It  is 
rather  a  shy  bearer. 

Mr.  IIersey.     I  can  recommend  the  Beurre  Diel. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Varney,  it  was  voted  that  the  Glout  Morceau, 
Beurre  Giffard,  Beurre  Superfine,  Beurre  Bosq,  Beurre  Diel  and 
Manning's  Elizabeth,  be  added  to  the  list. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  it  was  voted  that  the  Fruit  Commit- 
tee prepare  a  descriptive  list  to  be  published  with  the  catalogue. 

Revision  of  the  Catalogue  of  Apples. 

American  Summer  Pearmain. — President  Gilbert.  This  is  an 
old  variety,  but  it  has  never  been  grown  to  any  great  extent,  and 
the  question  occurs  here,  before  we  begin  to  weed,  whether  we 
shall  weed  thoroughly  or  not. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  suppose  we  may  regulate  the  matter  by  the  de- 
scriptive notes. 

Mr.  Pope.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  "  remarks"  might  be  more 
extended. 

President  Gilbert.  We  find  them  in  the  descriptive  list,  fullow- 
ing  the  catalogue. 

American  Golden  Pippin. — Mr.  Gilbert.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
if  the  Golden  Pippin  on  exhibition  is  the  apple  under  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Shaw  of  Minot.  I  suppose  that  to  be  the  apple.  I  have 
known  it  from  my  boyhood.  It  is  an  apple  that  I  like  very  much, 
with  the  exception  of  the  skin.     It  is  a  nice  apple  for  home  use, 
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and  I  should  judge  a  good  beaver.  I  have  frequently  tried  to  sell 
them  in  this  market  (Lewiston),  but  never  succeeded  in  selling 
them  to  a  person  the  second  time.  It  is  rather  a  coarse  apple  and 
its  flavor  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  some  others. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sawyer.  I  have  a  single  tree  of  this  variety,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  the  same  thing.  I  find  it  a  very  desirable 
apple  for  cooking  purposes.  It  is  a  vigorous  and  productive  tree, 
but  with  me  not  as  hardy  as  some  others.  Yet  the  tree  has  not 
been  injured  by  the  climate. 

Mr.  Shaw.  There  is  another  peculiarity  about  this  apple.  la 
keeping  it  until  January  it  is  apt  to  be  covered  with  black  spots, 
which  injure  its  appearance.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  I 
would  not  recommend  it. 

Mr.  Sawyer.     Is  it  more  so  than  the  Fameuse  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  have  never  raised  the  Fameuse.  It  is  more  so 
than  any  that  I  have  seen  in  the  shops. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Mine  are  not  especially  subject  to  that;  not  so 
much  so  as  the  Greenings. 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  is  possible  the  variety  may  not  be  the  same,  but 
it  looks  like  it. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  If  the  apple  cannot  be  more  highly  recommended 
than  that,  had  it  better  remain  on  the  Society's  list  ? 

Beauty  of  Kent. — President  Gilbert.  I  have  had  my  attention 
called  to  that  this  winter,  by  having  specimens  forwarded  to  me. 
It  is  quite  a  showy  apple,  but  of  low  quality. 

Mr.  Varney.  Put  that  and  the  Alexander  and  Cayuga  Red- 
streak  in  the  same  basket. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  different  from  either  of  these,  and  simply 
passable  in  quality. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  is  down  in  the  American  Society's  catalogue 
simply  as  good,  not  very  good. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  good  is  too  good  ;  it  is  hardly  up  to  good. 
Poor  would  be  better. 

Mr  Sawyer.  What  is  the  use  of  keeping  an  apple  on  the  cata- 
logue that  you  can't  call  good  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  To  keep  people  from  buying  it.  The  Beauty  of 
Kent  is  an  apple  we  hear  of  and  see  large  pictures  of,  and  if  we 
can  reach  the  people  and  say  to  them  that  it  is  not  worthy  to  be 
planted,  we  are  doing  a  good  work. 

Voted  to  change  the  word  "  good  "  to  "  poor." 

Black  Gilliflower.— Mr.  Gilbert.     Had  we  not  better  strike  that 
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from  the  list?  It  is  not  propagated  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a 
fruit  that  many  like,  but  it  has  not  a  high  flavor  and  is  dry  ;  lacks 
juice. 

Mr.  Smith.     It  has  a  tender  skin,  and  is  mealy. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sawyer.  I  think  some  like  it  much.  I  have  in  mind 
a  person  who  regards  it  as  a  fine  apple.  I  have  no  objection  to 
striking  it  out ;  it  is  not  being  sold. 

Mr.  Shaw.     I  think  three-fourths  of  the  people  call  it  poor. 

Cole's  Quince. — Mr.  Gilbert.  This  is  not  much  cultivated  at 
the  present  time,  but  is  a  very  good  apple. 

Congress. — Mr  Gilbert.  Does  any  one  know  whether  this  is 
identical  with  the  President? 

Mr.  Briggs  of  Turner.  I  think  it  is  not  identical.  In  shape  it 
is  similar.  I  call  it  a  very  good  apple,  but  for  quality  I  prefer  the 
President. 

Mr.  Shaw.     Is  not  the  President  more  oblong  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.     Both  are  flatish. 

Mr.  Briggs.     Very  much  alike. 

Dean. — Mr.  Briggs.  I  would  enquire  if  any  are  raised  about 
here  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  has  been  introduced  to  a  limited  extent.  They 
are  sent  iiere  from  Franklin  county,  and  sell  very  well.  I  have 
met  with  them  in  other  sections  ;  have  seen  them  in  Sagadahoc 
county,  large  and  good  ;  I  have  had  them  forwarded  from  Somer- 
set county  for  identification.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Nine 
Ounce. 

Mr.  Ferkald.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  propagates  the  apple 
to  any  extent  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  you  can  obtain  scions  from  Loren  Adams, 
East  Wilton,  or  from  Mr.  Pope,  our  Treasurer. 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg. — Mr.  Gilbert.  This  is  really  indispeusi- 
ble  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State. 

Fall  Pippin. — Mr.  Gilbert.  Not  extensively  grown  in  the  State, 
but  highly  recommended  by  those  who  have  grown  it,  as  an  early 
winter  apple.     Further  south  it  is  a  fall  apple,  hence  its  name. 

Fall  Jenneting . — Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  grown  (]uite  extensively  in 
this  section.  It  is  fine  grained  and,  when  fully  ripened,  of  pretty 
good  quality. 

Foundling. — Mr.  Shaw.  T  have  been  disappointed  in  it ;  would 
not  mark  it  higher  than  good.  That  is  as  much  as  it  will  bear. 
It  ripens  early,  but  I  would  prefer  other  varieties. 
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Mr.  Fernald.  Messrs.  Perlej'  and  Gould  of  Naples,  raise  it  and 
esteem  it  very  highly  indeed. 

Mr.  Shaw.     It  is  very  good  looking  and  of  good  size. 

Gloria  Mundi. — Mr.  Gilbert.  Is  extensively  grown  in  this  sec- 
tion and  is  profitable.  Size  from  medium  to  large — very  even  in 
size.     I  should  say  no  list  of  apples  is  complete  without  it. 

Mr.  Shaw.     Do  you  call  it  hardy  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  The  Gloria  Mundi  of  the  books  is  extreme- 
ly large  and  tart. 

Mr.  Shaw.     The  apple  in  this  vicinity  is  exceedingly  good. 

Mr.  Ham.  I  have  a  few  of  these  trees,  some  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  in  its  season — I  know  of  no 
better.  It  is  a  good  bearer,  and  on  good  land  the  fruit  is  of  large 
size.  Some  call  it  a  sweet  apple,  others  acid  or  tart.  It  is  fine 
flavored. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Apples  usually  denominated  neither  sweet  or 
sour  have  no  lively  flavor,  but  this  one  is  really  very  lively^does 
not  have  the  tame  flavor  of  some  apples.  In  relation  to  its  vigor, 
I  had  some  scions  of  Williams'  Early  and  of  the  Gloria  Mundi, 
supposing  them  to  be  all  of  Williams'  Early.  I  grafted  them 
into  a  thrifty  tree,  about  half  of  each,  and  the  Gloria  Mundi  has 
killed  out  every  twig  of  the  Williams'  Early  so  that  not  a  single 
apple  of  that  variety  grows  on  the  tree. 

Mr.  ITam.  If  any  gentlemen  who  have  not  propagated  that 
apple  will  try  it,  they  will  be  satisfied.  I  think  there  is  nothing 
better  in  the  entire  list. 

Golden  Ball. — Mv.  Sawyer.  The  Golden  Ball  is  on  our  list  but 
not  recommended.  I  have  had  some  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Downing  about  it.  He  wrote  to  me  for  some  specimens,  and  I 
wrote  to  several  parties  who  I  knew  had  apples  called  by  that 
name,  with  the  request  that  they  would  send  them  to  him,  and 
from  him  I  learn  that  there  are  several  distinct  apples  grown 
under  the  name.  I  sent  some  specimens  from  my  own  town, 
which  he  pronounced  the  true  Golden  Ball,  and  the  person  own- 
ing the  tree  considers  it  a  very  good  apple — valuable  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  the  tree  is  vigorous  and  hardy.  I  would  recom- 
mend the  true  Golden  Ball  for  the  southern  division  of  our  State. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  Golden  Ball  grown  in  this  county  I  am 
satisfisd  in  a  misnomer.  At  Brunswick  I  was  shown  a  third  apple 
under  the  name.  From  the  facts  which  have  been  elicited,  I  should 
sav  that  the  foot-note  in  our  catalogue  should  be  stricken  out. 
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Grand  Sachem. — Mr.  Gilbert.  Grown  moro  in  Lincoln  Connty 
than  in  otlicr  sections.  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  best  to  strike 
it  from  the  list. 

Mr.  Sawyer.     I  don't  know  that  it  is  grown  there. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  have  seen  specimens  from  there.  I  think  Mr. 
Currier  and  Mr.  Simmons  of  Waldoboro'  grow  it. 

Gravenatein . — Mr.  Gilbert.  Is  there  any  diflBculty  in  regard  to 
the  hardiness  of  the  Gravenstein  ? 

Mr,  Pope.  That  is  a  question  I  was  about  to  ask.  We  lost  one 
tree,  and  another  gentleman  whom  I  know,  lost  two.  We  found 
one  tree  in  the  spring  barked  entirely  from  the  limbs  to  the 
ground.     The  top  seemed  to  be  perfectly  thrifty. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  have  had  two  or  three  trees  that  have  done  the 
same. 

Mr.  Pope.  I  have  thought  it  might  be  the  situation  of  the  tree  I 
spoke  of;  it  was  in  rather  a  sheltered  position,  where  it  had  the 
full  force  of  the  sun  in  the  spring.  I  have  hoped  it  might  be  so, 
for  I  like  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  ought  to  be  hardy.  It  is  a  northern  fruit. 
The  tree  is  hardy  in  Lincoln  county. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  grown  extensively  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
vicinty  of  Annapolis,  for  shipment.  They  cannot  grow  Baldwins 
there.     It  is  very  popular  and  always  sells  well  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Shaav.  It  is  a  good  apple.  I  have  tried  to  grow  it,  but 
somehow  the  scions  winter- kill.  My  neighbor,  from  whom  I  had 
the  scions,  makes  no  such  complaint. 

Granite  Beauty. — Mr.  Gilbert.  Not  extensively  introduced  but 
is  highly  recommended  by  those  who  have  tried  it.  It  originated 
in  Weare,  N.  H.  The  tree  is  hardy,  and  an  early  and  annual 
bearer,  but  of  slow  and  irregular  growth  in  the  nursery — hence  it 
is  better  grafted  in  the  tops  of  vigorous  trees  than  propagated  by 
budding  or  grafting  at  the  crown.  Fruit  large,  pale  yellow,  striped 
and  splashed  with  red.  Quality,  good.  Season,  winter,  but  keep- 
ing well  into  the  spring.     [See  frontispiece.] 

Hurlburt. — Mr,  Gilbert.  I  have  found  that  while  with  some  in- 
dividuals this  apple  is  not  highly  recommended  either  as  a  bearer 
or  for  quality,  with  others  it  is  highly  recommended  in  both  these 
respects.  It  is  quite  probable  that  two  varieties  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  State  under  this  name. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  think  there  are  two  varieties.  Some  cultivators 
in  Lincoln  county  recommend  it  highly  and  others  do  not. 
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Mr.  Gilbert.  If  we  could  organize  a  movement  in  the  bearing 
season  to  determine  questions  of  this  kind,  it  migiit  be  of  value. 

Jefferis. — Mr.  Gilbert.  Not  extensively  grown  in  the  State, 
but  those  who  have  tried  it  say  that  it  is  excellent  in  quality. 

Jonathan. — Mr.  Gilbert.  In  about  the  same  category  with  the 
JeflFeris. 

Kilham  Hill. — Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  we  had  better  strike  it 
from  the  list. 

Mr.  Varney.  I  don't  see  why  it  should  not  be  a  profitable  apple. 
It  is  something  like  the  King  of  Tompkins  County  and  Graven- 
stein.     I  know  it  in  Waldo  County,  where  it  is  a  profitable  apple. 

Mr.  Sawyer.     It  is  discarded  in  the  American  Catalogue. 

King  of  Tompkins  County. — Mr.  Pope.     A  shy  bearer. 

Mr.  Varney.     A  tender  tree. 

Mr.  Gilbert.     Great  expectations  and  poor  prospects. 

King  Sweeting. — President  Gilbert.  Is  "  rather  small  "  in  the 
description  correct? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  In  the  catalogue  we  have  it  marked  "  small"  ; 
should  we  not  say — small  to  medium  ? 

Mr.  Varney.  I  grow  it  as  large  as  Talman's  Sweet.  I  think 
the  average  size  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Roxbury  Russets  here 
on  exhibition. 

Mr.  Pope.  The  trouble  is  that  in  Sidney  they  are  so  anxious  to 
get  them  into  market  that  they  gather  them  before  the  seeds  are 
turned.  In  quality  it  is  much  better  than  the  High-top  Sweet.  I 
think  it  is  a  valuable  apple  for  the  market. 

It  was  voted  to  change  "  small  "  to  "  medium." 

Mr.  Sawyer.     I  should  say  "  of  good  size  when  well  grown." 

Loudon  Pippin. — Mr.  Gilbert.  Inserted  by  wish  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin, who  considers  it  a  valuable  variety. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  In  the  American  catalogue  it  is  changed  from 
"  good  "  to  "  very  good." 

Minister. — Mr.  Gilbert.  As  a  dessert  apple  the  quality  is  good. 
The  tree  bears  well.     It  is  dwarfish  in  its  habit. 

Mr.  Pope.  It  is  like  most  of  those  great  bearers,  only  bears 
every  other  year. 

Milding. — Mr.  Gilbert.  Highly  recommended  by  those  who 
have  fruited  it.  When  grafted  into  the  branches  of  other  trees  I 
don't  know  a  tree  that  equals  it  in  growth,  and  yet  it  is  perfectly 
hardy. 

Mr.  Varney.     That  is  so. 
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Molher. — Mr.  Pope.     To  bear  well  it  needs  high  cultivation. 

Mountain  Sweet. — Mr,  Gilbert.  A  new  variety  not  extensively 
disseminated.     Originated  in  this  State  and  promises  well. 

Naked  Limbed  Greening. — Mr.  Gilbert.  The  quality  of  the 
fruit  is  not  up  to  a  high  standard. 

Peck^s  Pleasant. — Mr.  Pope.     Needs  high  cultivation. 

President.  —  Mr.  Gilbert.  Grown  quite  extensively  in  this 
county.  [Androscoggin.]  It  is  very  large.  The  tree  is  a  vigor- 
ous grower  and  quite  an  abundant  bearer,  but  the  apple,  like  all 
large  fruit,  is  a  little  inclined  to  blow  off  the  tree.  When  it  be- 
comes well  ripened  the  fruit  is  really  very  good.  It  brings  a  high 
price  in  the  market  on  account  of  its  large  size. 

Primate. — Mr.  Varney.  The  trees  have  all  proved  hardy  with 
me.  The  fruit  is  best  on  dwarf  trees.  The  standards  I  can't 
vouch  for.     It  is  an  excellent  apple.     Season,  summer. 

Ramho. — Mr.  Gilbert.     Introduced  to  some  extent  everywhere. 

Rhode  Idand  Greening. — Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  will  grow  on 
more  soils  in  Maine,  with  good  cultivation,  than  any  other  tree. 

Mr.  Gilbert.     I  think  that  remark  is  strictly  applicable. 

Mr.  Yarney.     Perhaps  so,  but  on  some  soils  it  is  worthless. 

Mr.  Briggs.     It  is  an  excellent  grower. 

Mr,  Smith,  The  only  objection  to  it  is  its  color.  You  can 
grow  them  as  large  as  these  I  exhibit  here.     It  is  a  rich  apple. 

Mr,  Pope.  With  us  when  the  trees  get  of  fair  size  the  limbs 
will  be  gone  with  canker.  The  fruit  drops  badly,  too,  in  the  fall, 
in  the  wind, 

Mr.  Gilbert.     That  is  true,  they  drop  badly. 

Sweet  Russet. — Mr.  Gilbert,     Here  it  is  a  good  apple. 

Mr.  Smith.     Is  it  inclined  to  wilt? 

Mr.  Gilbert,     A  little, 

Swaar. — Mr.  Gilbert.  Isn't  it  best  to  put  that  "best."  It 
has  not  been  tried  to  any  great  extent  in  this  State,  but  in  the 
West  it  is  called  one  of  the  best. 

Mr.  Sawyer.     In  the  American  catalogue  it  is  "best." 

Thompson. — Mr.  Gilbert.  There  is  some  confusion  in  relation 
to  the  Thompson,  Williams'  Favorite  was  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  in  Kennebec  county  in  some  way  it  assumed  the 
name  of  "Thompson,"  and  is  extensively  known  by  that  name 
to-day.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  keep  the  name  on  our  list  to 
distinguished  it  from  the  Williams'  Favorite  from  which  it  is  a 
different  apple  in  all  respects.     It  originated  in  Mercer,  Me, 
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Tioenty  Ounce — Mr.  Gilbert.  This  has  been  introduced  through 
New  York  trees  to  some  extent.  I  think  it  stands  about  as  it 
should. 

Wagener. — Mr.  Shaw.     Does  it  grow  large  ? 

Mr.  Varxey.     I  call  it  medium. 

Mr.  Shaw,  I  have  fruited  a  tree  which  I  procured  for  the 
Wagener,  and  it  is  small. 

Winthrop  Greening. — Mr.  Shaw.  It  stands  well  where  I  have 
seen  it. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  quality  is  good  enough,  and  it  is  known  in 
that  section  (Winthrop)  as  a  good  bearer. 

Winter  White. — Mr.  Gilbert.  That  was  inserted  at  the  request 
of  some  one  in  Kennebec  county. 

Mr.  Pope.  It  is  a  very  popular  apple  with  a  few  persons  in 
Winthrop. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Is  it  grown  anywhere  outside  of  Winthrop  and 
Hallowell  ? 

Mr.  Pope.     I  don't  know  of  it  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Gile  of  Augusta  presented  it  last  year,  I 
think.     Is  it  not  probably  a  synonym  for  some  other  variety  ? 

Mr,  Gilbert.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  was  brought  by  the 
Vaughns'  from  England. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  They  did  not  bring  seedling  fruits  ;  and  if  they 
brought  it  it  has  a  name,  and  that  name  is  not  Winter  White. 

Mr.  Varxey.  If  it  is  a  new^  fruit,  we  had  better  keep  it  on  the 
list  and  learn  its  name. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  There  is  no  question  but  it  is  an  old  fruit.  I 
think  we  had  better  strike  it  off. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  If  any  portion  of  the  people  are  growing  it  under 
a  wrong  name  we  ought  to  retain  it  until  we  find  the  true  name, 
and  then  give  this  as  a  sjnonym.  I  should  not  want  to  retain  the 
Naked  Limbed  Greening  but  for  that  reason. 

Yellow  Belljioiver. — Mr.  Gilbert.  "  Bishop's  Pippin  "  is  a  syn- 
onym for  the  Yellow  Bellflower.  In  Nova  Scotia  it  is  grown  by 
that  name  to  a  large  extent,  and  bears  fine  fruit.  It  is  grown 
largely  in  the  northern  section  of  this  State.  What  kind  of  soil, 
Mr.  Smith,  does  the  Yellow  Bellflower  require  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  know  as  I  can  say.  It  has  proved  a  good 
annual  bearer  with  me. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  I  have  a  Yellow  Bellflower  on  light,  rather  dry 
soil,  a  perfect  tree  and  perfectly  healthy  in  all  respects,  and  with 
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the  best  cultivation  I  can  give  I  cannot  get  a  bushel  of  apples  from 
it  in  a  season. 

Mr.  Varxey.     Pile  some  clay  around  it. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  question  arose  in  my  mind  whether  it  did  not 
require  a  soil  similar  to  that  which  produces  the  Roxbury  Russet. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  have  a  tree  of  that  variety  that  stands  in  a  swale, 
and  it  is  completely  loaded  with  fruit  every  other  year.  The  soil 
is  deep  and  heavy. 

Yellow  Nexoloxon  Pippin. — Mr.  Sawyer.  At  Chicago  there  was 
considerable  discussion  as  to  the  two  varieties,  Yellow  and  Green. 
Mr.  Barry  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Ilovey  of  Massachusetts, 
pronounced  them  the  same.  Some  others  said  otherwise.  Some 
one  else  said  that  the  Green  was  not  as  good  as  the  other.  It  is 
the  same  as  the  Albemarle  Pippin.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
apples  grown. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  in  this  State  it  is  not  a  good  bearer.  It 
is  a  very  excellent  shipping  apple  from  its  firmness,  which  enables 
it  to  bear  handling. 

The  lists  of  other  fruits  were  taken  up  and  considered  briefly,  and 
the  following  changes  were  made  : 

Native  Grapes — Blackhaxok  added. 

Cherries — Governor  Wood,  Early  Purple  Guigne  and  Belle  3Iag- 
nifique,  added. 

Quinces — Orange  and  Angers  added. 

Messrs.  Charles  S.  Pope,  Henry  Ingalls  and  Joseph  Taylor  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  list  of  fruits  for  amateur  culti- 
vation, and  to  report  the  same  at  a  future  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  presented,  and 
ordered  to  be  published  in  full  with  the  transactions. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  the  City 
Government  of  Lewiston,  for  the  facilities  afforded  for  holding  this 
meeting  ;  also  to  the  Lnvislon  Journal  for  full  daily  reports  of  the 
proceedings  ;  to  the  Press  of  the  State  generally,  for  publication 
of  the  programme  and  other  notices  ;  to  the  Maine  Central  and 
Knox  &  Lincoln  Railroads  for  their  liberal  concessions  in  respect 
to  fares  of  persons  attending  this  meeting,  and  to  the  essayists  and 
speakers  who  have  furnished  papers  and  addressed  the  Society. 

Adjourned  sine  die — the  evening  session  being  omitted  on  ac- 
count of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 


THE    SALEM    GRAPE. 


[From  an  engraving  furnished  by  E.  S.  Rogers,  Salem,  Mass.] 
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REPORT  OX  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  FRUIT  AT  THE  WINTER  MEETING. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Maine 
State  Pomological  Society,  held  at  Lewistou,  the  22d  and  23d  of 
2d  Mo.,  1876,  to  examine  and  describe  the  fruit  exhibited  at  that 
meeting-,  present  the  following-  report: 

Eight  varieties  of  apples  were  exhibited  by  Z.  A.  Gilbert  of  East 
Turner,  viz:  some  fine  specimens  of  Fall  Ilarvey,  R.  I.  Greening, 
Talman's  Sweet,  Northern  Spy,  Black  Oxford,  Blue  Pearmain  and 
Baldwin,  and  one  specimen  of  Gravenstein,  which,  though  nearly 
five  months  past  the  usual  time  of  its  mature  ripenes.s,  was  nearly 
as  fresh  and  fair  as  when  picked  from  the  tree. 

Charles  Sampson  of  New  Gloucester,  presented  ten  varieties  of 
apples,  viz  :  R.  I.  Greening,  Baldwin,  Golden  Pippin  and  Sweet 
Russet,  and  six  varieties  other  than  the  above — the  names  of  which 
were  unknown  to  the  committee, — all  very  fine  apples. 

Charles  S.  Pope  of  Manchester,  presented  some  fine  specimens 
of  King  of  Tompkins  County,  Peck's  Pleasant  and  Mother  apple  ; 
also,  for  name,  one  variety  from  the  William  Wood  Farm,  Win- 
throp. 

Several  specimens  of  the  Josephine  de  Malines  pear,  very  ex- 
cellent, from  Samuel  Rolfe  of  Portland. 

Alfred  Smith  of  Monmouth,  exhibited  some  very  excellent  speci- 
mens of  Roxbury  Russets,  Baldwins,  R.  I.  Greenings,  Yellow 
Bellflower,  "Hooker  of  Maine,"*  Talman's  Sweet,  and  some  fine 
specimens  of  pears  of  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield  and  Glout  Morceau 
varieties. 

Joseph  Taylor  of  Belgrade,  exhibited  some  good  specimens  of 
apples  of  the  Northern  Spy,  Blue  Pearmain,  Jewett's  Fine  Red  and 
Russet  Pearmain  varieties,  and  also  "  Rome  of  Maine"  and  "  Bee- 
hive," both  of  the  last  named  being  local  apples  ;  and  three  other 
varieties  of  fine  appearing  specimens,  the  names  of  which  are  un- 
known to  the  committee,  but  supposed  to  be  from  scions  sent  to  a 
member  of  the  committee  by  a  friend  of  his  in  Western  New  York. 
These  last  specimens  bad  better  be  further  tested  before  they  are 
recommended  for  cultivation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  TAYLOR,  )  ^ 
ALFRED  SMITU,     |  C^ommtWe.. 

*  The  "  Hooker  Apple,"  a  Maine  seedling.     Origin,  Gardiner. — \_A.  Smith.] 
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REPORT  OF  TUB  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  AT  THE  WINTER  MEETING,  ON 

PEAR  CULTURE, 

The  Committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  "  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  expedient  for  the  Society  to  recommend  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  pear  in  this  State,"  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned 
them,  and  beg  leave  to  report: 

That  from  the  discussions  of  the  Society  and  other  sources  of 
information  (with  our  own  sh'ght  experience),  we  can  very  confi- 
dently recommend  the  general  cultivation  of  the  pear  in  this  State 
where  the  conditions  are  favorable 

The  pear  tree  requires  care  in  planting,  good  soil,  good  drain- 
age and  high  cultivation — the  trees  will  not  flourish  if  badly 
planted  in  poor  soil,  and  starved. 

Our  climate  is  no  bar  to  success,  provided  care  is  taken  in  the 
selection  of  varieties.  That  some  failures  will  occur  must  be  ex- 
pected, as  in  all  other  branches  of  business  ;  but  if  beginners  will 
feel  their  way  carefully,  planting  but  few  at  first,  and  confining 
their  selection  of  varieties  mainly  to  the  most  desirable  from  the 
Society's  catalogue,  they  will  be  satisfied  with  the  results. 

Much  of  the  want  of  success  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the 
purchase  of  worthless  trees  hawked  about  the  State,  often  proving 
untrue  to  name.  Purchases  had  better  be  made  from  some  good 
reliable  nurseryman. 

As  to  situation  and  soil,  authorities  differ,  and  each  person  must 
use  his  own  judgment.  Some  claim  there  must  be  some  good  pro- 
tection to  the  orchard,  while  others  have  had  excellent  success  in 
the  most  exposed  situations. 

The  Committee  could  give  other  useful  hints  to  beginners,  but 
the  limits  of  the  Society's  report  will  not  admit  of  it. 

While  the  Committee  recommend  pear  culture  in  this  State,  they 
would  not  do  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  apple,  which  is  the  surer 
crop,  and  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  State. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

'  ^  GommiUee. 


UENRY  McLaughlin 


N,} 
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EEPORT  FROM  PISCATAQUIS  COUNTY, 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Calvin  Chamberlain  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  dated 

Foxcroft,  February  17,  1876. 


The  past  season  has  not  brought  any  marked  changes  in  the 
general  condition  of  the  fruit  interest  of  this  county.  Orchards 
are  being  set,  and  trees  are  seen  to  die  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
each  year.  Some  lose  courage  thereat,  and  talk  loud  against  trees 
and  those  who  sell  them.  A  few  keep  steadily  on,  grow  a  few 
trees,  or  buy  them,  and  extend  the  orchards.  We  had  a  short 
crop  of  apples,  and  the  price  of  the  best  was  $2.00  per  bushel  at 
harvest  time,  but  soon  fell  to  $1.50,  and  still  continues  at  about 
that  price  ;  and  they  are  yet  freely  offered  in  this  village. 

For  the  encouragement  of  nursery  and  orchard  culture,  the 
Piscataquis  Central  Agricultural  Society,  last  summer,  offered  pre- 
miums payable  three  years  hence.  The  first  premium,  on  nursery, 
was  $30.00,  and  with  the  troublesome  condition  attached,  that  at 
least  two  thousand  (2,000)  grafted  trees  of  approved  varieties 
should  be  in  good  condition  at  the  end  of  the  trial  term.  Several 
coveted  the  $30.00,  and  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge 
was  beset  with  many  propositions  for  a  change  of  conditions,  so 
that  the  money  might  pass  without  the  fearful  responsibility  of 
that  2,000  trees.  The  result  is,  no  applicants  are  in  for  the  pre- 
mium. 

Previous  to  the  last  annual  meeting  I  took  occasion  to  speak 
favorably  of  an  apple  which  I  obtained  in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y., 
under  the  name  of  Pound  Sour.  Last  September,  while  in  Utica, 
I  attended  the  Central  N.  Y.  Fair,  holden  in  that  city,  and  there 
saw  the  apple  on  exhibition  under  the  name  of  Pound  Royal.  Dur- 
ing the  present  winter  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Charles 
Downing  in  relation  to  this  apple,  has  resulted  in  clearing  up  this 
matter  to  his  satisfaction.  In  his  last  letter  upon  the  subject  he 
writes  me,  Dec.  31st,  1875,  and  says:  "The  apples  arrived  this 
morning,  and  I  write  to  say  that  is  the  Golden  Pippin  of  '  Down- 
ing's  Fruits,'  page  195,  second  revised  edition.  It  should  have 
been  called  Large  Golden  Pippin,  to  distinguish  it  from  two  or 
three  other  Golden  Pippins." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY, 

DB.    J.    C.    WESTON    OP   BANGOR 


Your  Corresponding  Secretary,  in  presenting  the  required  an- 
nual report,  would  state  that  he  has  not  been  furnished  this  year 
with  many  or  voluminous  publications  from  which  he  could  select 
materials  of  special  interest,  but  hopes  it  will  be  his  privilege  to 
announce  hereafter  that  kindred  societies  of  the  United  States 
freely  and  promptly  give  us  the  records  of  their  annual  tr^ansac- 
tions  in  exchange  for  our  own. 

Copies  of  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Maine  State  Porao- 
logical  Society,  1874,  were  sent  to  the  Secretaries  of  nearly  all  of 
the  Pcmological  and  Horticultural  Societies  of  the  country  ;  also  . 
to  the  leading  Agricultural  and    Horticultural  Journals,  and  to 
prominent  pomologists. 

We  are  happy  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  already  received  in 
exchange  the  Report,  1873-4,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fruit  Growers' 
Society  ;  the  Proceedings,  1875,  of  the  Florida  Fruit  Growers' 
Association;  the  Transactions,  1874,  of  the  Mass  Horticultural 
Society;  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Annual  Reports,  1873-4  and 
1874-5,  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society;  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Annual  Meetings,  1874  and  1875,  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  ;  the  Reports,  1873  and  1874,  and  Monthly 
Reports  of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  ;  the  Transac- 
tions of  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society,  1870-74;  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society,  1866-74;  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  1875,  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Horticultural  Society  ;  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Michigan  State 
Pomological  Society  for  1871,  '72  and  '73. 

From  these,  such  selections  have  been  made  for  this  report  as 
seem  to  convey  the  most  useful  practical  information  to  the  Maine 
Pomological  Society. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  which  demands  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  pomologist  who  would  succeed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit  trees,  is,  *"Whai  is  the  best  preparation  of  gy^ound  for 
an  orchard  ? ' ' 

We  are  frequently  pointed  to  the  hoalth3'  and  stalwart  growth  of 
natural  trees  as  evidence  in  favor  of  imitating  nature,  and  against 
much,  if  any,  artificial  preparation  of  soil.     We  also  find  many 
♦  H.  M.  Engle,  Report  Penn.  Fruit  Growers'  Societj,  1873-4. 
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healthy,  vig-orous  and  productive  trees  and  orcliards  where  the 
ground  had  been  artificially  prepared.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  thousands  of  trees  in  artificially  prepared  ground,  as  also  in 
nature's  broad  domain,  which  are  anything  but  inviting  or  produc- 
tive. Between  these  extremes  the  problem  at  the  head  of  ray 
essay  is  to  be  solved. 

The  complexion  of  soils  and  location  of  orchards  vary  so  much 
without  any  preparation  at  the  hand  of  man,  that  it  will  account 
in  a  large  degree  for  such  varied  results.  With  the  existence  of 
all  these  differences,  there  are  comparatively  few  locations  that 
may  not  be  put  in  condition  to  produce  some  kinds  of  fruit.  A 
soil  that  contains  the  elements  necessary  for  growth  of  both  wood 
and  fruit,  is  sufficiently  porous,  or  has  natural  drainage,  and  is 
.amply  protected  by  forests  or  timber  belts,  will  require  no  prepar- 
ation except  such  plowing  and  pulverization  as  is  necessary  for  an 
ordinary  farm  crop.  A  soil  that  is  sufficiently  fertile  but  too  com- 
pact, will  require  thorough  plowing  and  pulverization,  and  a  coat 
of  lime  or  other  material  mixed  with  it  that  will  make  it  friable  and 
mellow. 

There  are  soils  containing  all  the  necessary  elements  of  fertility, 
but  so  tenacious  and  retentive  of  water  that  nothing  short  of 
thorough  underdraining  and  getting  it  into  a  friable  condition  will 
put  in  good  order  to  receive  an  orchard.  Where  a  soil  is  disposed 
to  be  wet,  and  is  not  too  tenacious  nor  too  level,  it  may  be  put  in 
fair  condition  by  plowing  it  in  ridges  at  proper  distances,  and 
planting  the  trees  thereon.  This  may  be  economical,  but  it  is  not 
equal  to  underdraining.  Some  soils,  such  as  sand,  sandy  loam, 
and  gravel,  are  porous  and  sufficiently  dry,  but  often  lack  the  ele- 
ments of  fertility.  Such  should  be  put  in  a  fertile  condition  first, 
after  which  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  get  it  in  order  for  the 
planting  of  trees. 

There  is  a  kind  of  slate  land  in  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
which  has  proven  to  be  pre-eminently  adapted  to  fruit  culture, 
provided  it  is  well  prepared,  which  cannot  be  done  without 
thorough  plowing  and  sub-soiling,  or  trenching.  *  *  This  kind 
of  soil  is  generally  rich  in  the  mineral  elements  necessary  to  grow 
fruit,  but  lacks  humus  or  vegetable  matter ;  consequently,  when 
the  latter  is  added  to  the  said  preparation  of  the  soil  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  equal  to  any  for  the  purpose  of  fruit  culture.  Fruit  gi'own 
on  such  soil  is  invariably  high  colored.  We  find  some  of  the  best 
apple  orchards  on  rather  heavy  limestone  soil,  but  very  often  have 
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wood  growth  at  the  expense  of  fruit;  whereas,  on  slate,  gravel, 
sand  and  the  like,  unprepared,  we  often  see  the  reverse,  i.  e.  fruit 
crops  at  the  expense  of  the  tree  ;  which  proves  that  an  orchard,  to 
be  both  vigorous  and  productive,  muat  have  all  the  necessary  ele- 
ments and  conditions  to  make  both  wood  and  fruit. 

Not  only  is  the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil  essential  to  suc- 
cess, but  it  is  also  important  to  ascertain  *  "  What  is  the  best 
method  of  manuring  fruit  trees?  ^^ — their  appropriate  manures,  &c. 

Chemistry  proves  to  us  that  the  alkaline  earths,  which,  by  anal- 
ysis, are  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants  and  their  fruits,  are  indispen- 
sable to  their  development,  and  that  if  these  elements  be  wanting 
in  the  soil  itself,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  plants  and  fruits  as  their 
constant  food,  the  latter  cannot  thrive.  Other  elements,  as  the 
vegetable  or  organic  acids,  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  the 
absence  of  one  or  more  of  them  will  not  seriously  interrupt  growth 
and  development.  Different  families  of  plants  possess  these  acids 
peculiar  to  themselves,  not  free,  but  nearly  all  combined  with 
alkalies.  Tartaric  acid,  always  present  in  the  vine,  is  found  in 
combination  with  an  alkali  as  a  tartrate,  phosphoric  acid  as  a  phos- 
phate, malic  acid  as  a  malate,  silicic  acid  as  silicate,  and  so  on 
through  the  series,  very  few  (if  any)  of  the  acids  being  absolutely 
free  or  uncombined  with  its  alkali,  so  that  the  presence  of  potash, 
soda,  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  soil  is  positivelj'  indispensable  to 
the  life  of  all  plants,  as  the  carbon,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  air 
(the  primary  elements  of  the  vegetable  acids)  are  also'  indispen- 
sable to  their  existence.  All  plants,  therefore,  must  have  these 
alkalies  for  the  support  of  their  vital  functions,  together  with  the 
organic  acids  generated  by  the  contact  of  alkilies  with  the  humus, 
«&c.,  in  the  soil,  or  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  &c.,  each  after 
its  kind.  A  plant  or  its  fruit  cannot  attain  perfectness  in  devel- 
opment if  the  food  necessary  for  the  purpose  be  absent.  These 
elements  are  not  the  same  in  all  plants.  Soda  is  the  only  alkaline 
found  in  marine  plants;  in  others  are  found  both  soda  and  potash, 
sometimes  potash  and  lime,  lime  and  magnesia,  &c.  The  acids  of 
course  vary  as  a  natural  sequence. 

The  whole  system  of  agricultural  chemistry  depends  upon  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  alkaline  salts,  whether  existing  in  the  soil 
naturally  or  supplied  to  it  artificially,  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  wants  of  each  family  of  plants.  Says  Baron  Leibig,  "  an  em- 
pirical system  of  agriculture  has  administered  the  same  kind  of 
*  Report  Penn.  Fruit  Growers'  Society,  1873-4,  pago  11 — &o. 
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manures  to  all  plants,  or  when  a  selection  has  been  made,  it  was 
not  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  character  and  com- 
position." Few  are  the  soils  anywhere  found  that  have  not  these 
alkaline  earths  in  greater  or  less  amount ;  but  since  plants,  trees 
and  grasses  take  up  a  large  amount  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
their  organization,  the  soil  after  a  time  becomes  exhausted  and 
must  be  re-supplied  by  the  processes  of  nature  or  the  chemical 
resources  of  man.  In  process  of  time  nature  will  decompose  or 
disintegrate  the  rocks  holding  the  alkaline  earths,  and  carbonic 
acid  will  combine  with  them  and  re-supply  the  salts.  In  this  and 
other  ways,  land  left  in  fallow  will  recover  from  exhaustion. 

Years  ago  immense  crops  of  wheat,  corn  and  tobacco  were 
raised  in  fertile  Virginia,  but  as  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  120 
pounds  of  alkaline  earths  were  carried  away  every  year  from  each 
acre  of  soil,  it  at  last  succumbed  to  tire  exhaustion.  Nature  and 
the  farmer's  knowledge  being  unequal  to  re-supply  the  lost  material, 
the  result  has  been  that  millions  of  acres  of  these  once  productive 
lauds  in  more  Northern  and  Southern  States,  as  well  as  in  Vir- 
ginia, have  been  thrown  out  to  be  reclaimed  by  nature  in  her  slow 
process  of  restoration  in  the  decajnng  foliage  of  the  forests  for 
another  century.  Rotation  of  crops,  land  in  fallow,  and  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  all  kinds  of  manure  to  overcome  the  exhaustion 
and  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  have  been  the  means  employed 
from  the  earliest  times  ;  but  now  we  understand  each  day  the  laws 
of  nature  better,  and  discover  the  secrets  of  her  handmaid,  organic 
chemistry.  Necessity  caused  men  to  apply  remedies  in  sickness 
indiscriminately  and  empirically,  to-day  the  developing  sciences, 
chemistry  and  physiology  teach  us  better  ways  to  use  the  oppor- 
tune time  to  administer  and  the  individual  specific  to  prescribe. 
When  we  learn  what  constitutes  good  soil  to  produce  standard 
crops  for  each  family  of  plants,  we  shall  then  look  for  causes  in 
the  deviation  from  the  standard,  and  cure  them  the  same  as  an 
educated  physician  successfully  treats  a  sick  man,  because  he 
knows  what  constitutes  a  man  in  health. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  of  late  to  the  condition  of  the 
soil  for  grain  growing  purposes,  and  a  brighter  day  is  beginning 
to  dawn  through  increased  intelligence.  In  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  trees,  fruit  growers  have  given  more  attention  to  the  "kinds" 
than  to  the  soil ;  yet  the  same  laws  of  nature  demand  as  much  at- 
tention and  study  for  fruit  culture  as  for  cereals.     *     * 

In  a  treatise  on  the  cultivation  and  management  of  fruit  trees, 
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by  William  Forsythe,  F.  A.  S.,  published  in  London  in  1802,  we 
have  tlie  following  instructions  on  the  7'enovalion  of  decaying  and 
fruitless  trees.  Mr.  Forsythe,  in  thirty  years'  practice  in  culti- 
vating, pruning  and  keeping  fruit  trees,  observed  that  from  natural 
causes,  accidents  and  mismanagement,  they  were  subject  to  inju- 
ries of  various  kinds  which  diminished  their  fertilitj'^  or  rendered 
them  wholly  unproductive.  Mr.  F.'s  mode  of  operating  on  fruit- 
less or  worn  out  trees,  was  severe  pruning  by  heading  in  the  tops 
and  branches,  and  an  immediate  application  of  the  following  mix- 
ture to  the  body  and  the  end  of  the  pruned  branches,  laiii  on  with 
a  painter's  brush  : 

One  bushel  of  fresh  cow  dung,  *  (strong  in  potash.) 
One-half  bushel  of  lime,  (another  alkali.) 
One-half  bushel  of  wood  ashes,  (strong  in  potash.) 
Two  quarts  of  river  sand,  (silica.) 
Sufficient  urine  and  soap-suds,  (more  alkali.) 
Sprinkling  of  the  application  to  the  trees  with  powdered  wood 
ashes  and  bone  dust,  (more  alkali  ) 

The  I'^nglish  government  thought  so  well  of  this  excellent  com- 
position that,  by  act  of  Parliament,  he  received  four  thousand 
pounds  sterling  for  his  discovery.  This  new  system  of  pruning 
and  heading  down,  which  produced  such  marked  results  in  restor- 
ing trees  to  fruitfnlness  with  the  application  of  his  alkaline  mix- 
ture, became  so  popular  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  that  its 
fame  reached  Russia  and  India,  and  in  these  two  climates  of  ex- 
treme cold  and  heat  it  was  applied  with  equal  success  to  the  fruit 
trees  of  the  respective  countries. 

It  is  evident  from  the  perusal  of  this  treatise,  that  Mr.  Forsythe 
was  quite  ignorant  of  the  true  cause  of  the  effect  of  his  composi- 
tion, lie  does  not  appear  to  have  known  that  its  good  effects  on 
diseased  and  neglected  trees  in  exhausted  soils,  was  owing  to  the 
pruning  and  the  action  of  the  potash  and  other  alkalies,  and  that 
the  application  of  his  compound,  or  wood  ashes  and  other  alkaline 
manures  to  the  soil  about  the  roots,  would  have  been  equally  or 
more  efficacic)us  in  restoring  the  trees  to  health  and  fruitfnlness. 

G.  B.  Boswell,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Americiin  Institute  of 
New  York,  gives  the  following  receipt  for  a  compost  to  be  applied 
in  setting  out  young  trees,  for  which  he  is  partly  indebted  to  R. 
L.  Pell  :    three  bushels  of  swamp  muck,  one  bushel  night  soil,  one 

*  Parenthesis  our  own. 
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bushel  fine  charcoal,  one  bushel  slacked  lime,  one  bushel  uiileached 
ashes  and  one  peck  of  salt.  Mix  well  together,  and  give  half  a 
bushel  to  a  tree  at  planting.     Half  a  peck  I  should  think  sufficient. 

A.  J.  Downing,  the  accomplished  pomologist,  author  of  Down- 
ing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  and  formerly  editor  of 
the  Horticullurist,  has  left  us  his  testimony  in  favor  of  the  applica- 
tion of  alkaline  manures  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  lie  wrote  and 
published,  j-ears  ago,  the  following: 

"For  old  apple  orchards,  for  a  soil  deficient  in  lime,  recom- 
mended a  top  dressing  of  lime  ;  for  a  middle  sized  bearing  tree,  a 
peck  of  air  slacked  lime.  To  keep  an  apple  orchard  in  a  fruit 
bearing  condition  in  a  soil  not  calcareous  and  not  congenial  to  the 
tree,  it  should  be  dressed  with  lime  and  ashes,  equal  quantities. 
For  pear  trees,  peat  or  swamp-muck  and  polash  or  ashes.  A  wagon 
load  of  peat  or  swamp-muck  to  ten  bushels  of  fresh  ashes,  mix  and 
let  lie  a  fortnight  before  using — give  each  middle  sized  tree  a 
bushel  annually,  a  newly  planted  tree  a  half  peck."  As  a  general 
compost  for  fruit  trees  and  vines,  we  repeat  that  nothing  is  equal 
to  ashes  and  sioamp-muck  in  combination  with  other  alkiline 
manures.  Almost  hundreds  of  cases  can  be  found  through  the 
Horticulturist  during  his  life,  giving  unmistakable  evidence  of  his 
high  estimate  of  the  restorative  powers  of  alkaline  manures  in  their 
application  to  exhausted  soils. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  in  his  American  Fruit  Culturist,  endorses  Mr. 
Downing  fully  in  his  views,  by  introducing  his  recommendations 
in  his  book,  under  the  head  of  "  Special  Manures,"  and  gives  the 
following  as  the  quantity  of  lime,  potash  and  phosphate  of  lime 
contained  respectively  in  the  apple,  pear  and  grape  : 

Apple — Potash,  16;  lime,  19;  phosphate  lime,  17. 
Pear — Potash,  22;  lime,  13;  phosphate  lime,  27. 
Peach — Potash,  12;  lime,  23;  phosphate  lime,  21. 
Grape — Potash,  21  ;  lime,  17  ;  phosphate  lime,  15. 

And  adds,  the  proportions  of  these  ingredients,  although  not 
exceeding  the  quantities  found  in  some  other  plants,  are  so  large 
as  to  show  conclusively  the  importance  of  a  proper  supply  in  the 
soil.  They  already  exist  in  all  soils  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit 
trees,  but  their  small  amount  in  particular  localities,  from  natural 
deficiency  or  from  long  cultivation,  may  render  their  application  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  Such  applications  may  be 
partially  n)ade  by  common  yard  manure,  which  contains  them  in 
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considerable  proportion,  but  ivood  ashes,  in  which  they  mostly 
exist  in  large  quantities,  will  furnish  them  more  freely  and  with 
more  speedy  effect ;  as  from  the  large  proportion  of  animal  matter 
in  yard  manure  too  much  succulent  groictli,  or  even  surfeit,  would 
result  from  its  abundant  and  exclusive  application,  an  evil  in  noioise 
resulting  from  the  use  of  ashes.  Leached,  as  well  as  unleached 
ashes,  may  indeed  be  applied  with  great  advantage  to  nearly  all 
fruit  trees. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Horticulturist,  we  have  an  interesting 
experiment  in  the  renovation  of  two  old  pear  trees,  at  the  instance 
of  and  as  advised  by  Mr.  Downing.  These  trees,  which  had  for 
years  produced  only  cracked,  blighted,  worthless  fruit,  were  re- 
stored to  health  and  fruitfulness,  bearing  smooth  and  fair  crops. 
The  change  was  effected  by  digging,  three  feet  distant  from  the 
tree,  a  circular  trench  twenty  inches  deep,  filling  it  with  fresh  soil 
and  turf,  and  intermingling  two  bushels  of  scoria  from  a  black- 
smith's shop,  two  bushels  of  charcoal  and  two  pounds  of  potash. 
The  charcoal  and  potash  were  no  doubt  the  active  agents  in  effect- 
ing the  change.  Potash  in  restoring  to  the  soil  that  agent  so  in- 
dispensable to  vegetable  life,  charcoal  absorbing  and  holding  in  its 
cells,  in  a  state  of  high  condensation,  ninety  times  its  bulk  of 
ammoniacal  gas  and  thirty-five  times  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  forming  a  medium  in  which  is  stored  up  these  rich  organic, 
volatile  elements,  which  are  liberated  by  moisture  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  may  be  wanted  for  trees  and  plants.  Charcoal  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  agents,  not  only  as  a  deodorizer,  but  as  an 
absorbent  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  should  be  mixed 
with  all  volatile  manure  to  arrest  the  escape  of  these  highly  valu- 
able elements.  I  have  used  it  for  several  years  in  connection  with 
poudrette,  ashes,  lime,  muck,  &c.,  as  an  application  to  fruit  trees, 
also  to  plants,  vines  and  vegetables.  I  consider  it  one  of  my  best 
manures.         *        *        * 

One  of  the  chief  offices  peculiar  to  all  alkalies  may  he  to  prepare 
the  food  of  plants.  We  know  how  important  silica  is  to  vegetable 
growth,  and  potash  and  soda  both  perform  the  office  of  carrying  a 
soluble  silicate  whenever  wanted. 

There  must  be  a  reason  why  fruit  trees  cease  to  bear,  and  decay 
long  before  their  natural  period.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  all 
the  facts,  the  cause  is  the  absence  of  proper  food,  and  if  the  facts 
of  chemistry  teach  us  anything,  this  defect  has  its  source  in  a  de- 
ficiency of  alkaline  salts  in  the  soil,  and  may  be  corrected  by  sup- 
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plying  this  deficiency.  This  being  conceded,  each  one  must  be 
left  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  the  application  of  fertilizers 
to  his  trees  and  crops,  and  in  this  he  will  be  governed  by  the  geo- 
logical character  of  his  land,  whether  granite,  gneiss,  limestone, 
sandy  loam,  clay,  marl,  light  sand  or  alluvial  clay  deposits,  as  each 
of  these  formations  contains  more  or  less  of  the  alkaline  salts  so 
essential  in  vegetable  life.  He  will  also  be  governed  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil,  whether  in  a  high  or  low  state  of  cultivation. 
On  land  in  "good  heart"  the  same  amount  of  animal,  vegetable 
and  mineral  manures  will  not  be  required  as  in  land  exhausted  of 
its  active  fertilizing  elements. 

*  Top-DRESSixG.  Copied  because  it  seems  to  he  an  excellent  mode 
of  applying  manures  to  hoed  and  other  crops  grown  in  orchards. 

"  Since  twenty  years  ago  some  radical  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  teachings  of  both  scientific  men  and  skillful  farmers  in  re- 
gard to  the  methods  of  preparing  and  applj'ing  manures  to  the 
soil.  Formerly,  in  leading  works  on  agriculture,  the  subject  of 
top-dressing  was  either  not  mentioned  or  was  dismissed  with  a  few 
crude  remarks.  Recently,  the  people  abroad  and  in  this  country 
have  had  their  attention  called  to  the  matter  by  numerous  allusions 
to  it  in  their  journals  on  farming  and  gardening,  and  by  the  able 
discussions  of  practical  tillers  of  the  soil. 

To  any  one  giving  the  least  thought  to  the  subject,  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  have  patches  of  ground  in  our  gardens,  lawns,  and 
often  extensive  fields  on  our  farms,  the  surface  of  which  should  not 
be  disturbed  or  turned  over,  sometimes  for  several  years.  There 
are  certain  stimulants  or  fertilizers,  as  the  mineral,  which  all  admit 
will  generally  exert  the  best  influence  on  all  products  of  our  farms 
and  gardens,  if  they  are  spread  on  the  top  of  the  ground.  The 
points  of  controversy  are  reached  when  we  come  to  compare  the 
merits  of  the  two  modes  of  applying  barn-yard  and  animal  manures 
— the  covering  and  the  broadcasting — to  our  fields  plowed  year 
after  year. 

On  what  special  principles  should  top-dressing  be  recommended 
as  one  to  be  more  generally  used  ? 

First.  Decomposition  of  both  inorganic  and  organic  substances 
goes  on  more  rapidly  on  the  surface  under  the  influence  of  moist- 
ure, sunlight  and  heat;  and  if  the  valuable  volatile  matters  in 
some  of  our  manures  can  be.  prevented  from  escaping  into  the  at- 

*  By  W.  C.  Whitford,  President  Milton  College,  Transactions  Wisconsin  Horticultural 
Society,  1874. 
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mosphere,  then  their  constituents  will  be  more  readily  prepared 
for  the  leaves  and  the  roots  of  the  growing  plants. 

Second.  Some  of  our  manures  have  the  property  of  absorbing 
gases  from  the  air,  some  of  which  are  very  important  to  our  green 
crops,  such  as  oxygen,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  ;  and  this  can 
be  most  effectually  done  when  these  manures  are  lying  upon  the 
surface.  These  gases  when  thus  absorbed  are  washed  down  by 
the  rains  with  the  fine  particles  of  the  manures  into  the  ground 
around  the  roots  to  be  taken  up  by  them.  When  they  are  not 
thus  washed  down,  they  are  slowly  given  off  directly  under  or  in 
contact  with  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  are  then  taken  into  the 
sap  by  the  mouths  of  these  leaves  and  become  a  part  of  the  plants 
themselves. 

Third.  Most  of  our  crops,  such  as  grasses,  grains,  clover, 
shrubs,  3'oung  trees  and  vines,  are  very  materially  benefitted  by 
applying  certain  fertilizers  to  them  after  they  are  partially  grown. 
In  such  a  state  it  is  evident  that  the  soil  around  them  cannot  be 
stirred  much,  or  very  deeply,  in  covering  the  manures  which  you 
need  to  apply  to  them,  without  injury  to  these  crops. 

Let  us  first  notice  the  surface  application  of  some  mineral  fer- 
tilizers to  our  fields  and  gardens.  We  will  begin  with  lime.  This 
is  found  in  great  abundance  in  many  sections  of  our  State.  The 
principal  benefits  of  the  application  of  lime  consists  in  decompos- 
ing and  preparing  for  the  roots  of  the  plant  the  humus,  or  the 
organic  matters,  and  the  flinty  particles  of  our  soil.  It  contains 
or  absorbs  from  the  atmosphere  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid, 
44  pounds,  out  of  every  100  pounds,  of  pure  limestone.  This  it 
supplies  as  the  principal  food  to  the  growing  plant.  It  will  hasten 
the  ripening  our  cultivated  crops  ten  to  fourteen  days.  Its  best 
effects  are  seen  when  kept  near  the  surface.  It  should  scarcely 
ever  be  mixed  with  our  barnyard  manures,  in  our  compost  heaps, 
or  as  spread  on  the  ground,  as  it  speedily  decomposes  them,  and 
sends  off"  the  nitrogenous  compounds.  When  used  in  the  form 
of  top-dressing,  it  should  be  spread  on  the  ground  some  little  time 
after  the  barnyard  and  animal  manures  are  applied  to  the  land. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  our  average  crops,  during  a  rota- 
tion of  four  years  do  not  usually  carry  off  more  than  250  pounds 
of  lime  per  acre.  Yet  this  amount  is  indispensable.  Still  a  larger 
amount  is  needed  to  act  directly  upon  the  soil  before  its  decom- 
posed parts  are  taken  up  by  plants. 
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Oui"  best  experimentors  say  that  lime  should  be  applied  some 
time  before  the  crop  is  grown,  say  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Some 
recommend  harrowing  it  in  with  our  wheat,  particularly  the  winter. 
On  a  potato  field  it  can  be  sown  broadcast  after  hoeing  and  on 
cornfields  before  or  after  hoeing.  A  compost  of  one  bushel  of 
lime  and  three  bushels  of  the  rich  top  soil  is  used  with  excellent 
effect. 

As  to  gypsum.  Dr.  Franklin  was  the  first  to  recommend  the  use 
of  this  fertilizer  in  this  country.  lie  sowed  some  on  a  hill-side  in 
a  field  of  grain  in  the  form  of  the  words,  "Effects  of  g^'psum," 
and  the  rank  and  stout  grain  where  it  was  sown,  could  be  seen 
very  plainly,  and  the  words  distinctly  read.  It  differs  from  com- 
mon lime  in  having  sulphuric  acid  in  the  place  of  carbonic,  in 
combination  with  pure  lime.  Sometimes  the  wonderful  effect  of 
this  fertilizer  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  supplies  exactly  the 
ingredients  the  cultivated  crop  needs  ;  and  sometimes  it  stimu- 
lates the  inactive  substances  in  the  soil,  and  so  they  are  fitted  for 
the  plant.  In  many  sections  of  the  Eastern  States  it  has  been 
largely  used,  especially  upon  pastures  and  meadows ;  and  also 
upon  oats,  corn  and  potatoes.  Its  value  lies  mainly  in  two  things  : 
first,  as  a  direct  nutriment  to  the  plant  in  furnishing  sulphur,  oxy- 
gen and  lime;  second,  in  its  power  to  absorb  moisture  and  the 
volatile  gases,  as  ammonia,  and  yield  them  up  as  the  plant  may 
demand  them.  A  small  quantity  lying  on  the  ground  or  near  the 
surface,  will  act  in  conveying  the  valuable  vapors  from  the  atmos- 
phere to  the  crops,  to  which  it  yields  these  under  the  influence  of 
moisture  and  heat.  On  grass  and  clover  lands,  its  value  is  due 
principally  to  this  effect,  though  in  dry  weather  it  takes  up  the 
moisture  of  the  dews  and  the  ground,  and  retains  them  for  the 
crop.  When  it  ceases  to  benefit  the  land,  then  other  manures  con- 
taining ammonia,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  soda,  magnesia  and 
chlorine,  should  be  applied  at  once,  as  it  may  then  be  known  that 
these  ingredients  do  not  exist  in  the  soil,  or  that  they  have  been 
exhausted  by  the  crops.  The  amount  required  to  be  sown  on  the 
land  is  not  large,  and  varies  with  the  kinds  of  soil.  We  are  told 
that  it  should  always  be  applied  on  the  green  crop  and  in  the 
spring.  In  this  country  it  is  frequently  sown  with  the  seed  ;  or 
in  the  case  of  potatoes,  put  into  the  holes  with  the  farmyard 
manures. 

10 
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As  to  salt,  the  worth  of  this  fertilizer  is  not  generally  known  in 
my  section  of  the  State.  Its  use  for  this  purpose  is  very  ancient. 
In  large  quantities  it  is  injurious,  destroying  vegetation.  In 
moderate  amounts  it  is  very  valuable.  The  share  of  ingredients 
it  imparts  to  the  plant  is  limited,  but  this  is  essential.  It  is  com- 
posed of  chlorine  and  soda,  the  latter  being  taken  up  readily  by 
our  crops.  It  is  useful  as  mixed  with  compost  heaps,  assisting  in 
absorbing  the  volatile  matters.  It  acts  powerfully  in  decomposing 
organic  substances  in  the  soil.  It  breakes  up  the  ammonia  and 
the  potash  in  the  ground  and  prepares  them  for  the  growing  plants. 
It  is  found  to  be  destructive  of  the  grub  and  wire-worm. 

It  is  usually  applied  as  a  top-dressing,  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels 
to  an  acre  to  most  grain  crops.  It  is  particularly  useful  to  wheat, 
as  it  makes  the  stalk  stronger  and  ranker,  and  the  berry  bolder, 
brighter  and  heavier.  It  tends  to  prevent  rust,  blight  and  smut. 
It  hastens,  undoubtedly,  the  ripening  of  the  crop  by  several  days  ; 
and  this  advantage  is  of  great  account  sometimes  in  this  country. 
It  should  be  sown  on  the  wheat  soon  after  it  is  harrowed  in.  Its 
efiects  in  some  recorded  instances  on  most  of  the  grains,  particu- 
larly wheat,  is  marvelous.  Most  of  our  grasses  are  benefited  by 
it.  Our  root  crops,  as  beets,  asparagus,  potatoes,  turnips,  etc., 
sometimes  double  their  products  after  the  proper  use  of  this  fer- 
tilizer. The  great  caution  to  be  observed  is  not  to  use  too  great 
quantities  of  it.  Three  bushels  of  it  mixed  with  five  bushels  of 
lime,  make  an  excellent  manure  for  a  single  acre." 

The  good  effects  of  salt  as  a  vianure  for  the  pear. — Mr.  Willard, 
a  nurseryman  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  testifies  that — *  "  The  best 
preventive  he  had  yet  discovered  for  pear  blight,  that  caused  so 
much  damage,  was  a  free  use  of  salt  upon  the  ground,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  vicinity  of  the  trees  where  the  roots  could  absoi'b  it. 
He  had  seen  eight  and  even  ten  pounds  applied  around  a  single 
tree,  and  it  had  caused  immense  yields  of  fruit.  So  well  was  he 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  salt  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pear  tree,  that  he  had  prescribed  it  for  trees  that  appeared  sickly 
and  almost  dying,  and  they  had  recuperated,  and  not  only  become 
again  vigorous,  but  fruitful  to  a  degree  that  astonished  all  who 
had  before  known  them  in  their  sickly  condition.  The  conclusion 
he  had  arrived  at  was  that  the  pear  required  a  large  amount  of 
salt  for  healthy  growth  and  for  productiveness." 

*  Transactions  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society  for  1871. 
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"As  to  potash  in  our  ashes.  My  observations  have  been  con- 
fined mainly  to  its  effects  upon  the  products  of  our  gardens,  as 
potatoes,  corn,  peas,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  beets,  etc.  I  selected 
one  of  the  richest  places  I  have  seen  on  our  prairies,  and  applied 
year  after  year,  principally  to  the  surface,  all  the  ashes  made  from 
several  fires  ;  and  my  garden  stuffs  used  to  be  much  larger  in 
quantity  and  better  in  quality  than  any  raised  by  my  neighbors. 
The  ash  of  oak  is  rich  in  the  following  constituents  :  potash,  soda, 
lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  with  other  substances  in  smaller 
quantities,  such  as  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  gypsum  and  common  salt, 
all  of  which  are  readily  taken  up  by  the  growing  plant.  Like  salt 
and  lime,  ashes  run  out  the  poor  grasses  and  destroy  the  weeds. 
Their  effect  is  quite  lasting.  Many  believe  that  ashes  should  be 
first  leached  before  applied.  This  is  a  serious  mistake.  They 
lose  on  an  average  not  far  from  two-thirds  of  their  strength. 
Ashes  can  be  made  valuable  in  the  place  of  gypsum  in  our  com- 
post heaps,  and  in  tanks  for  collecting  the  liquid  excrements  of  our 
domestic  animals. 

When  oats  lodge,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  upon  manured  lands,  an 
application  of  ashes  usually  saves  the  crop.  While  the  potash  in 
the  ashes  is  directly  absorbed  by  the  plant,  it  is  a  powerful  agent 
in  dissolving  silex  or  sand,  so  that  it  is  fitted  to  be  used  by  the 
crop  and  give  strength  to  the  straw.  Every  bushel  of  ashes  is 
counted  worth  a  half  dollar  in  this  county  for  fertilizing  purposes, 
and  the  mode  of  best  applying  them  should  be  better  understood. 

In  noticing,  in  the  next  place,  the  use  of  vegetable  and  animal 
manures,  I  would  not  forget  that  in  all  probability  the  plowing 
under  of  dung  mixed  with  straw,  is  the  most  profitable  use  we  can 
make  of  these  materials  in  certain  classes  of  soils.  Take  our  stiff 
clays  or  clay  loams,  and,  in  addition  to  strong  fertilizers,  they 
need  the  fermentation  of  our  fresh  barn-yard  manures  in  contact 
with  their  particles.  The  heat  and  the  chemical  action  caused  by 
this  process  not  only  pulverizes  the  heavy  soil,  but  prepares  its 
constituents  to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Besides, 
these  coarse  manures  hold  up  several  inches  of  the  ground,  so  that 
the  atmosphere  can  penetrate  it  and  supply  it  with  such  gases  as 
oxygen,  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  to  be  imparted  to  the  crop 
grown  upon  it.  The  sunlight  is  also  able  to  act  at  some  depth, 
much  better  upon  the  soil,  and  upon  the  delicate  fibres  of  the 
plants  growing  upon  it.     *     *     * 

We  now  reach  the  question,  what  are  the  best  modes  of  apply- 
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ing  our  barn-yard  manures  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  ?  Certainly 
the  course  so  often  pursued,  of  permitting  our  sheep,  cattle  aiid 
horses  to  roam  over  our  fields  during-  the  fall  and  winter,  and  drop 
their  excrements  upon  the  ground,  is  the  most  wasteful.  In  this 
way,  as  in  spreading  upon  the  bare  fields  broadcast,  half  rotten,  or 
fresh  dung,  unmixed  with  mineral  substances  which  fix  and  hold 
its  vapors,  the  ammoniacal  gases  escape  into  the  air,  and  the  saline 
matters  are  washed  away  by  the  rains.  Besides,  the  grasses  or 
young  grain  crops  are  apt  to  grow  in  a  rank  form  where  these 
droppings  are  made. 

The  con%nction  is  growing  among  farmers  that  our  grass  and 
clover  fields  should  be  allowed  to  remain  longer  in  their  seeded 
state  than  we  are  accustomed  to  allow  them.  To  these  our  farm 
manures  can  best  be  applied  in  the  following  form  :  Secure  the 
complete  fermentation  of  these  fertilizers,  so  that  the  organic  acids 
in  tht'm  will  absorb  the  volatile  substances.  This  citn  always  be 
done  by  fall ;  and  with  sufficient  care  the  winter  supply  can  be 
made  ready  by  the  middle  of  spring.  In  my  judgment,  the  fall 
application  is  preferable.  The  foul  seeds  in  the  manure  will  be  apt 
to  sprout  before  winter,  and  be  destroj-ed  by  the  cold  weather. 
The  covering  will  stimulate  the  grasses  and  clover  during  the  lall, 
producing  larger  leaves  and  stronger  roots  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  Iriists  and  severe  winds  of  our  winters  ;  and  it  will  form  a  con- 
siderable protection  during  that  season  to  the  plants  tiieinselves. 
This  course  of  broad-casting  in  the  fall  is  doubtless  the  best  one 
to  pursue  when  you  wish  to  prepare  the  pasture  or  meadow  for  a 
corn  crop  to  be  followed  by  wheat.  After  the  grasses  have  been 
stimulated  or  strengthened  in  this  way,  they  can  be  turned  over  io 
the  spring  for  the  corn  ;  and  not  only  will  the  sod  be  full  of  roots, 
but  their  roots  will  have  drawn  up  during  the  fall,  and  kept  near 
tlie  surface,  some  of  the  minerals  and  gases  which  may  have  sunk- 
en quite  deep  in  the  soil.     *     *     * 

In  our  sandy  soils,  while  it  is  doubtless  best  to  plow  in  weli 
rotted  manures  just  before  the  seed  is  sown  or  planted,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  kind  of  manures  to  the  surface,  if  the  season  is 
somewhat  moist,  is  recommended  to  be  done  after  the  crop  has 
obtained  a  fair  start.  But  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  most  profit- 
able method,  all  things  considered,  of  top-dressing  with  our  com- 
mon manures,  is  to  apply  them  in  the  liquid  form  from  a  cart  or 
machine  made  for  that  purpose.  Large  tanks  can  be  constructed 
at  our  barns  just  as  rain-water  cisterns  are   made,  into  which  all 
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the  excrements  of  our  animals  can  be  turned.  If  the  urine  does 
not  supply  enough  liquid  to  dissolve  the  solid  manure,  water  can 
be  poured  in  as  caught  from  the  roof  of  the  barns,  or  pumped  from 
the  wells.  To  prevent  the  escape  of  the  volatile  matters,  hand- 
fuls  of  gypsum  and  other  fixing  minerals  can  now  and  then  be 
thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  decomposing  mass.  Then  the  rich 
liquid  can  be  pumped  out  and  distributed  just  at  the  times  the 
growing  plant  demands  the  fertilizers.  This  mode  has  been  pur- 
sued with  excellent  results  by  Mr.  Mechi,  in  England,  and  by 
farmers  in  New  Jersey.  The  special  advantages  are  apparent. 
Besides  furnishing  the  manures  at  the  proper  time,  thej'  are  in  a 
condition  to  be  promptly  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  the  leaves  of 
the  plants,  as  they  are  dissolved  in  'w'ater,  and  each  plant  can 
select  from  the  liquid  the  ingredients  it  most  needs. 

A  single  fact  ought  to  convince  us  that  this  is  a  superior  mode. 
Our  vegetation  can  draw  from  the  atmosphere  all  the  principal 
substances  which  it  requires  for  its  growth,  except  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  and  their  compounds.  These  must  be  furnished  from 
the  soil,  or  from  the  liquids  which  come  in  contact  with  the  roots. 
While  the  nitrogen  or  its  compounds,  ammonia  and  nitric  acid, 
are  not  found  in  great  abundance  in  our  crops,  yet  they  are  very 
essential  to  their  growth  ;  and  phosphoric  acid  constitutes  from 
seven  to  forty-nine  per  cent,  of  our  most  common  field  and  garden 
products.  These  constituents  are  found  in  the  urine  of  animals, 
and  are  absorbed  and  retained  in  the  liquids  and  the  minerals  put 
into  the  tanks  at  the  barns." 

Deep  Planting. — One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  practiced  by 
the  novice  in  fruit  culture  is  that  of  deep  planting.  This  error 
applies  to  all  fruit  trees  alike,  pear,  apple,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  as 
well  as  to  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery,  to  all  of  which  it  is 
equally  fatal.  The  trees  have  barely  lived,  not  thriven  after  such 
a  plain  violation  of  the  laws  of  vegetable  life  and  growth. 

*"  Now  the  operation  of  planting  may  be  very  properly  classed 
into  three  distinct  systems :  First,  planting  justly  consists  in 
placing  the  tree  rather  shallower  than  it  stood  before  its  removal. 
This  is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  an  intelligent  planter. 
Secondly,  I  should  call  the  setting  operation,  which  might  properly 
be  entitled  the  post-hole  process,  for  even  in  the  lamented  Down- 
ing's  time,  that  close  observer  of  nature  wrote,  '  Many  persons 

*  President  Hooper's  Annual  Address,  Pa.  Fruit  Growers'  Society,  pp.  28  and  29. 
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plant  a  tree  as  tliey  would  a  post/  clearly  pointing  out  the  evil  of 
settinf,^  them  too  deeply.  And  the  third  system  might  be  termed 
the  burying  process  where  the  roots  are  buried  a  long  way  below 
the  surface,  and  the  tree,  in  consequence,  is  sometimes  as  effectu- 
ally killed  as  if  it  had  previously  been  a  living  member  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

Koots,  in  a  general  classification,  are  of  two  kinds.  First,  the 
young  and  tender  rootlet,  composed  entirely  of  cells,  and  which 
are  exclusively  the  feeders  of  the  tree.  These  are  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  fact  ram- 
bling about  immediately  beneath  the  surface  in  search  of  their 
proper  food.  The  second  class  of  roots  are  those  of  one  or  more 
years  growth,  and  as  their  bark  becomes  in  a  manner  tough,  and 
almost  non-porous,  and  the  ligneous  tissue  of  little  wood  bundles 
commence  to  form,  they  are  no  longer  tree-feeders,  but  act  as 
supports  to  preserve  the  body  erect  and  firm.  They  certainly 
serve  another  useful  purpose — that  of  conveying  the  food  to  the 
main  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  thence  throughout  its  whole  structure; 
so  that  the  gardener,  who  buries  his  roots  several  inches  below 
the  surface,  robs  them  of  their  proper  nutriment  and  debars  them 
from  all  communication  with  the  atmosphere,  hence  their  untimely 
death.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  fact  may  be  tested  in 
Betting  out  raspberries,  a  fruit  more  particular  in  its  choice  of 
planting  than  probably  any  other.  Let  the  doubter  of  this  fact 
plant  two  rows  side  by  side,  the  one  merely  set  on  the  surface, 
with  the  roots  covered  lightly  with  soil,  the  other  row  planted 
deeply  below  the  surface.  One  test  of  this  character  I  think  will 
prove  BuflBcient  to  show  the  former  method  to  be  much  the  supe- 
rior one.  I  have  frequently  noticed  very  old  trees  killed  by 
merely  filling  the  earth  around  them,  and  burying  the  surface  or 
fibrous  roots  deeply  in  the  soil. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  failure  results  from  the  practice  of 
placing  fresh  organic  manures  directly  in  contact  with  tender 
young  roots.  As  before  stated,  roots  cannot  eat  their  food  like  an 
animal ;  it  must  undergo  a  chemical  change  and  be  converted  into 
a  soluble,  and  then  into  a  volatile  state  before  it  can  be  of  use ;  so 
that  the  proper  situation  for  applying  our  fertilizers  is  always  on 
the  surface,  and  not  beneath  it.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  the 
action  of  the  rain  and  frosts  disintegrate  it,  and  then  in  a  soluble 
state  it  is  carried  down  to  the  feeders,  whence  it  is  taken  up  into 
the  tree.     My  principal  objection  to  placing  manures  in  immediate 
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contact  with  the  roots,  is  that  numerous  forms  oi  fungus,  many  of 
which  are  very  destructive,  will  be  generated  and  reproduced 
upon  the  tree,  where  they  find  a  home,  and  carry  death  and 
destruction  to  the  living  organism,  from  which  they  obtain  an 
existence." 

Extreme  Variations  of  Temperature. — *"The  great  obstacle  in 
our  section  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  fruit  is  undoubtedly 
the  constant  liability  to  extreme  variations  of  temperature.  In  au 
orchard  house  we  have  this  matter  entirely  under  control,  to  regu- 
late as  we  please,  but  outside  it  is  not  so  easily  done.  Two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  January,  1874,  we  had  spring  weather  sufficient 
to  start  the  buds  of  our  fruit  and  many  other  trees,  and  they  are 
often  destroyed  in  this  way  in  mid-winter,  when  after  being 
swelled  almost  ready  to  burst,  a  change  of  thirty  to  forty  degrees 
occurs  in  a  few  hours,  often  proving  fatal.  Then,  again,  fruit 
crops  are  lost  by  a  continuance  of  wet  weather  in  the  spring,  and 
in  a  particular  condition  of  the  blossom,  which  interferes  with  the 
natural  elasticity  of  the  pollen,  so  that  there  is  no  proper  connec- 
tion between  stamens  and  pistils.  The  dry  spring  of  187'2,  on  the 
other  extreme,  was  the  most  favorable  to  bud  development  we 
have  had  for  many  years,  and  such  crops  of  apples  have  hardly 
ever  before  been  gathered.  Among  remedies  to  counteract  these 
atmospheric  changes,  there  are  two  or  three  worthy  of  notice. 
First,  instead  of  pruning  up  to  high  standards,  and  exposing  naked 
trunks  to  our  hot  suns,  it  may  be  an  improvement  in  the  manage- 
ment of  all  fruit  trees  to  encourage  more  the  dwarf  style,  and 
allow  branches  to  start  out  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
This  will  have  another  advantage,  by  promoting  easier  picking  of 
the  fruit  and  the  avoidance  of  some  bruises  in  falling.  When  the 
other  system  of  high  trunks  is  adopted,  a  email  quantity  of  rye 
straw  tied  perpendicularly  around  the  trunk,  will  reflect  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  keep  it  more  moist,  and  we  have  found  it  especially 
valuable  to  the  cherry.  Another  remedy  is  within  our  reach, 
which  will  probably  prove  more  effective  than  anything  else,  and 
that  is  the  planting  of  evergreens  on  the  north  side  of  fruit  or- 
chards as  shelter  belts,  and  also  in  a  few  places  through  the 
orchard,  but  not  so  close  to  the  trees  as  to  injure  them  by  shade 
or  the  spread  of  their  roots.  There  is  one  tree,  and  only  one, 
that  we  know  of,  so  wonderfully  adapted  for  this  purpose,  grow- 

*Paschall  Davis,  Pa.  Fruit  Growers'  Soc.  pp.  102  and  103  ;  Report  1873-4. 
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ing  and  thriving  in  any  soil,  perfectly  hardy,  a  rapid  grower, 
grows  denser  every  year,  and  making  in  a  short  time  when  planted 
in  hedge  row,  about  five  feet  apart,  an  almost  impervious  mass 
of  green  foliage,  highly  ornamental  and  an  effectual  protection 
against  driving  storms  and  high  winds.  We  allude  of  course  to 
the  Norwaj'^  Spruce,  (Abies  excelsa.)  We  have  such  a  row,  about 
one  hundred  feet  long,  on  the  north  side  of  our  garden,  and  have 
had  full  experience  of  its  advantages  ;  our  forcing  frames  for 
vegetables  are  on  the  south  side  of  it,  and  we  think  the  tempera- 
ture, owing  to  its  proximity,  is  several  degrees  warmer  than  forty 
to  fifty  feet  distant.  A  third  remedy  within  our  resources,  would 
appear  to  be  an  effective  mulching,  under  pear  trees  at  least, 
apples  and  some  others  being  not  so  much  affected  by  the  atmos- 
pheric changes  alluded  to.  This  mulch  keeps  the  soil  damp,  at 
an  even  temperature,  and  greatly  contributes  to  health  and  fruit- 
fulness.  The  material  for  mulching  is  not  important,  whether 
hay,  weeds,  chips,  shavings  ;  the  cheapest  and  best  being  that 
which  is  most  accessible.  We  have  seen  the  very  best  results 
from  mulching,  and  in  one  case,  two  large  pear  trees  which  had 
not  borne  for  several  years,  bore  a  plentiful  crop  after  being 
mulched  within  a  space  of  about  five  feet  diameter,  with  such 
stones  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  fields." 

Pruning. — *"  Pruning  should  never  be  attempted  by  the  inex- 
perienced, except  under  the  direction  of  a  practical  teacher,  for 
otherwise  they  are  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  We  some- 
times see  in  suburban  gardens,  fruit  trees,  especially  pear  trees, 
which  have  made  good  healthy  shoots  from  one  to  three  feet  in 
length,  headed  down  as  squarely  as  if  the  pruner  had  been  trim- 
ming a  hedge ;  and  as  a  consequence,  a  thick,  bushy  head  of 
young  wood,  instead  of  a  well  shaped  head  formed  by  thinning 
regularly,  cutting  out  some  of  the  shoots  altogether,  and  shorten- 
ing those  left  according  to  their  strength.  An  experienced  pruner, 
by  taking  a  glance  at  a  young  tree,  can  easily  see  what  buds 
should  be  removed  and  what  should  be  left,  and  can,  in  a  few  min- 
utes, prune  it  with  his  thumb-nail,  so  that  the  tree  will  require 
little  more  care  for  the  season.  Trees  thus  managed  will  have  few 
large  limbs  requiring  to  be  cut  away.  Many  trees  are  pruned  too 
severely,  even  by  practical  men,  while  others  are  left  almost  in  a 
state  of  nature  by  the  inexperienced. 

•  Paper  on  Tree  Culture,  by  James  Cruickshanks, — Transactions  Mass.  Horticultural 
Society,  Part  I,  1874. 
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In  regard  to  the  time  of  pruning'  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  even  among  experienced  men,  the  time  recommended 
ranging  from  midwinter  to  midsummer,  some  implying  that  doing 
the  work  well  is  of  more  importance  than  the  time  of  doing.  When 
trees  are  pruned  in  winter  in  a  northern  climate,  the  bark  will 
sometimes  crack  open  and  make  a  bad  wound,  which  will  not  heal 
properly.  I  prefer  to  do  such  work  any  time  from  the  first  of 
April  to  the  first  of  June  ;  the  sap  is  then  flowing ;  the  alburnum 
forms  a  callosity,  and  the  healing  process  commences  at  once.  The 
next  best  time  is  when  the  autumn  growth  is  rapid  and  vigorous." 

The  proper  time  for  gathering  fruil. — *  "  It  is  well  known  by 
observing  horticulturists,  that  winter  fruit  may  become  over-ripe 
while  yet  hanging  on  the  tree,  so  that  its  season  is  advanced. 
Such  was  the  case  during  the  very  warm  and  late  fall  of  1870; 
and  the  following  winter  there  was  a  complaint  all  through  the 
country  that  fruit  could  not  be  kept.  In  some  places  it  was  gone 
before  New  Year.  There  is  a  time  in  the  life  of  fruit  when  its 
growth  is  complete — when  it  will  receive  nothing  further  from  the 
tree.  It  is  then  tree-ripe.  Shortly  after  begins  after-ripening,  a 
chemical  change,  whereby  the  starch,  abundant  in  the  unripe  or 
green  fruit,  is  transformed  into  sugar.  At  the  completion  of  this 
saccharine  change  the  fruit  is  in  the  best  condition  for  use.  But 
almost  immediately  putrefaction  sets  in,  first  dissipating  the  vola- 
tile aroma  and  destroying  the  delicate  flavor,  and  finally  convert- 
ing the  grateful  sugar  into  an  unwholesome  acid  and  consuming 
the  very  tissues  of  the  fruit.  Though  a  low  temperature  and  dry 
atmosphere  may  sometimes  retard  this  change,  yet  so  easy  and 
rapid  is  its  progress,  that  efforts  to  preserve  the  fruit  after  it  has 
become  ripe  for  use,  are  of  little  avail.  But  the  progress  of  the 
first  change,  the  after-ripening,  may  be  so  delayed  as  to  require 
several  months  for  its  accomplishment.  It  is  done  by  taking  the 
fruit  from  the  tree  at  the  moment  of  its  maturity,  and  keeping  it 
in  a  low,  even  temperature,  in  a  dry,  pure  atmosphere,  and  se- 
cluded from  the  light.  Fruit  houses  are  constructed,  where  these 
conditions  are  secured  almost  in  perfection  ;  where  the  thermome- 
ter, for  instance,  does  not  rise  above  34°  for  months  together,  and 
fruit  kept  in  them  has  barely  ripened  for  the  late  spring  market." 

*  Department  of  Agriculture,  Report  1873,  page  471. 
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Preservation  of  apples  in  store. — *"  Mr.  Calvin  Pitcher  of  Bel- 
fast, Maine,  a  well  known  apple-grower,  who  has  forty  acres  of 
orchard  mostly  in  bearing,  keeps  his  apples  in  good  condition  and 
flavor,  from  harvest  time  till  ensuing  summer,  by  exposing  the 
fruit  daily  to  a  free  circ'ulation  of  air  through  the  place  of  storage. 
lie  stored  for  keeping  1,200  bushels  of  Baldwins  of  the  crop  of 
1872,  and  disposed  of  the  last  lot  in  midsummer  of  IStS,  at  prices 
ranging  from  $1  to  $2  per  bushel." 

I  have,  in  Bangor,  Me.,  a  dry,  well  ventilated  cellar,  with  a 
screened  north  window  which  is  constantly  open  during  the  warm 
season,  and  is  opened  in  the  winter  whenever  the  thermometer 
rises  above  32°,  near  which  I  have  kept  Roxbury  Russets  sound 
until  the  next  winter,  although  they  shrivel  and  lose  their  crisp- 
uess  and  become  somewhat  insipid  during  the  heat  of  summer. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Tomato  in  gardens. — About  twenty  years 
ago,  when  visiting  (in  May)  the  premises  of  J.  0.  Green,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  under  the  charge  of  his  accomplished  English  gar- 
dener, William  Chorlton,  I  noticed  in  a  small  hot-house  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  tomato  vines  loaded  with  ripening  fruit.  The 
plant  was  so  trained  under  the  glass  that  it  had  grown  many  feet 
in  length  in  a  single  stem,  with  no  side  branches  ;  and  the  abun- 
dant clusters  hung  down  at  short  distances  from  each  other  like 
pendant  bunches  of  grapes,  presenting  a  most  beautiful  spectacle. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that  similar  training  might  be  applied  to 
the  growing  tomato  in  the  garden,  with  equally  successful  results. 
Accordingly,  stakes  seven  or  eight  feet  long  were  inserted  in  the 
ground,  the  last  of  May,  three  feet  apart,  in  a  warm,  sheltered 
location,  and  strong  tomato  plants  were  procured  which  had  been 
started  under  glass  and  contained  one  or  two  blossom  buds. 
These  were  planted  near  the  stakes.  The  plant  was  then  tied  to 
the  stake  with  listing,  and  all  the  side  branches  which  had  pushed 
at  the  axillaj  or  angles  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  leaves, 
were  pinched  or  cut  out  with  scissors,  so  as  to  compel  the  plant  to 
grow  in  a  single  stem  ;  and  every  week  during  the  season  these 
branches  are  removed,  and  the  stems  from  time  to  time  are  tied  to 
the  stake.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  clusters  have  formed,  the 
remainder  may  be  removed  so  as  to  concentrate  the  whole  energies 
of  the  plant  to  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  remaining  tomatoes ; 
and  the  heaviest  bunches  may  need  to  be  supported  by  tying  them 

*  Department  of  Agriculture,  Report  1873,  page  279. 
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to  the  stakes.  By  this  method  the  ripening  of  the  tomato  is  accel- 
erated, and  its  flavor  is  improved,  because  every  part  of  the  plant 
is  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  sun  and  air.  It  is  not  soiled 
by  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground  ;  is  not  so  apt  to  decay,  and 
more  ripe  tomatoes  can  be  raised  in  a  limited  space  ;  but  it  requires 
constant  care  and  industry.  Still,  it  will  pay  for  the  extra  labor, 
as  we  and  others  have  ascertained  by  the  experience  of  many  years. 

Among  all  the  tomatoes  tried,  the  Trophy  has  been  the  mos* 
satisfactory.  It  is  very  large,  solid,  quite  smooth,  productive,  and 
of  excellent  quality.  It  ripens  first  every  other  part  except  a 
green  disc  around  the  stem,  which  is  the  last  to  color.  The  only 
objection  to  it  is  its  late  maturity,  but  this  may  be  obviated  by 
starting  it  in  the  house  or  hot-bed  in  March. 

The  Ilathaway's  Excelsior  and  Conqueror  are  about  ten  days 
earlier.  The  Hathaway's  Excelsior  is  of  medium  size,  very  smooth, 
solid,  productive  and  good.  The  Conqueror,  too,  is  of  medium 
size  and  is  satisfactory  in  color,  shape  and  quality.  These  three 
kinds,  after  trial  in  this  city,  can  be  confidently  recommended  as 
the  best  for  home  use  and  for  market.  And  by  selecting  and 
reserving  every  year  the  earliest,  smoothest  and  largest,  their 
good  qualities  may  long  be  maintained,  and  they  may  even  be 
improved. 

The  cuUivation  of  Peas  for  Family  Use. — After  trial  for  a  score 
of  years  we  have  found  the  following  method  of  raising  peas  in  a 
small  space  the  most  remunerative  and  satisfactory  : 

Dig  trenches  in  a  warm  sheltered  location,  soon  after  the  frost 
leaves  the  ground,  about  one  and  a  half  feet  wide  and  three  feet 
apart,  fill  the  bottom  with  old  compost  and  cover  the  manure  with 
loam,  upon  which  sow  the  peas  very  thickly  and  cover  them  six 
inches  deep.  This  depth  of  covering  has  been  ascertained  to 
be  the  best,  after  a  trial  of  difi^ereut  depths  from  six  inches  to  one 
foot  in  a  garden  of  light  friable  loam. 

After  the  first  weeding,  insert  in  the  ground  a  row  of  sticks  on 
each  side  of  the  trenches,  or  rows,  so  that  the  tops  of  the  sticks 
shall  be  at  least  five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  cultivation  are,  that  this  vege- 
table comes  up  strong  and  vigorous,  is  not  preyed  upon  by  fowls 
and  pigeons,  is  not  so  easily  pulled  up,  is  not  so  much  affected  by 
the  droughts  of  summer,  is  more  prolific  and  furnishes  peas  for  a 
longer  season,  or  about  three  weeks. 
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A  few  of  some  earlier  variety  raay  be  used  for  early  use,  but  of 
all  the  different  kinds  tested,  the  Chiimpion  of  England  is  the 
most  desirable,  the  most  popular.  It  attains  by  this' method  a 
height  of  five  or  six  feet,  is  hardy,  productive,  long  in  bearing, 
and  is  of  delicious  quality  from  first  to  last.  No  other  kind  sur- 
passes  it,  and  it  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 
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The  names  of  varieties  are  given  according-  to  the  nomenclature 
adopted  by  the  Society,  which  is  substantially  that  of  "  Downing's 
Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America."  A  few  leading  syuonyn)s  are 
given,  and  these  are  placed  in  italics  immediately  under  the  name 
adopted  by  the  Society. 

The  State  is  divided  into  three  divisions,  designated  as  the 
Northern,  Central  and  Southern  Divisions. 

The  northern  division  embraces  northern  Oxford,  Franklin,  Som- 
erset, Piscataquis,  Penobscot  and  Aroostook  counties. 

The  central  division  embraces  the  remainder  of  Oxford,  and 
Androscoggin,  Kennebec,  Waldo,  Hancock,  and  Washington 
counties. 

The  southern  division  embraces  Cumberland,  Sagadahoc,  Lin- 
coln, Knox  and  York  counties. 

The  explanation  of  the  abbreviations  and  signs  used  in  the  sev- 
eral tabular  columns  is  prefixed  to  the  list  of  varieties  in  each  of 
the  respective  classes  of  fruits. 

Cultivators  are  requested  to  note  carefully  any  errors  which  may 
be  found  in  the  catalogue,  or  any  well  founded  opinions  derived 
from  their  observation  and  experience  differing  from  the  conclu- 
sions therein  indicated,  in  order  to  report  the  same  at  future  meet- 
ings of  the  Society,  with  the  vi'^iw  to  make  the  catalogue  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible. 


I  —  APPLES. 

Explanation  of  Abbreviations  and  Signs. 

In  the  column  of  "Size"  1  stands  for  large;  m.  for  medium,  and  s  for  small.  In  the 
column  of  "Quality"  b.  signifies  best;  v.  g.  very  good;  g.  good,  and  p  poor.  In  the 
column  of  ''Use"  C.  stands  for  cooking;  P  family  use — cooking,  buking,  &c  ;  D.  des- 
sert, and  M.  market.  In  the  column  of  "Season"  S  signifies  summer;  E.  A.  early 
autumn;  A  autumn;  L.  A.  late  autumn;  E.  VV.  early  winter;  W.  winter,  and  Sp. 
spring  In  the  columns  devoted  to  the  several  divisions,  h.r.  signifies  highly  recom- 
mended; r.  recommended;  f  not  recommended ;  ?  introduced  but  not  fully  and  exten- 
sively tested;  blank,  nothing  reliable  known  of  the  variety  in  the  division  under  which 
such  blank  is  found. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  recommendation  is  for  the  special  use  designated 
in  the  column  of  "Use." 
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NAMES. 


Alexander 

American  Summer  Pearmain. 


American  Golden  Eusset. 
Golden  Ruxset. 

American  Golden  Pippin  . 

Baldwin 

Beauty  of  Kent 

Benoni 

Black  Oxford 

Blue  Pearmain 

Brigg's  Auburn 

Canada  Reinetto 

Cole's  Quince 

Congress 

Pan  vers  Winter  Sweet . . . 


Dean 

Nine  Ounce. 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg 
Nttv  Brunswicker  ... 

Early  Harvest 

Early  Strawberry 

Early  Pennock 


English  Sweet 

RamsdeU's  Red  Sweet. 


Esopua  Spitzenburg. 


English  Russet 


English  Rufset 

Pow/Uieepsie  Russet. 


Fameuse. 


Fall  Harvey. 
Harvey. 

Fall  Pippin  . 
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OF  Apples. 


S 

a 

13 

Central 
Division. 

_^     Southern 
Division. 

REMARKS. 

1 

Hardy,  productive,  and  showy.  Succeeds  well  in  high  latitudes. 

2 
3 

r. 

r. 

Not  extensively  grown.  Limited  trial  proves  well.  In  Kenne- 
bec reported  a  good  bearer. 

Excellent  dessert  apple.  Prolific.  Several  varieties  are  errone- 
ously grown  under  this  name. 

4 

- 

7 

An  old  variety.     Never  extensively  tried  in  this  State. 

5 

6 

7 

h  r. 

7 

h.  r. 

f 

Tender — should  be  planted  on  high  land. 

r. 

r. 

Highly  recommended  by  many. 

8 
9 

t 
r. 

t 
r. 

Hardy  and  productive — inclined  to  overbear.'  Not  good  for  cook- 
ing, hence  not  popular  in  market. 
Reported  by  some  to  succeed  well  in  Northern  Division. 

10 

r. 

- 

A  native  of  Androscoggin  county.    Popular  wherever  tried. 

11 

- 

Hardy.    Succeeds  well  where  tried  in  Aroostook  county. 

12 

r. 

r. 

13 

r. 

- 

14 
15 

t 
r. 

t 
? 

A  late  keeping  sweet  apple — not  very  popular.     lias  been  gen- 
erally superseded  by  othnr  varieties. 
A  popular  apple  wherever  known.    Productive. 

16 

17 

18 

r. 

r. 
r. 

? 

r. 
r. 

Hardy  in  Northern  Division.     For  extreme  north  cannot  be  too 

highly  commended. 
Claimed  by  some  to  be  a  distinct  variety — a  seedling  of  Duchess 

of  Oldenburg. 
Under  good  cultivation  one  of  the  most  desirable  early  apples. 

Quite  tart  unless  fully  ripe. 

19 
20 

h.  r. 
? 

- 

One  of  the  most  popular  in  market  where  known,  as  a  dessert 

apple.     Good  bearer. 
Popular  in  some  sections.     Not  extensively  tested  in  Maine. — 

Kecommended  by  those  who  have  tried  it. 

21 

t 

t 

Excellent,  but  not  productive  enough  to  be  recommended.     Ex- 
tensively tried,  yet  not  popular  when  profit  is  the  test. 

22 
23 

r. 

r. 

r. 
r. 

This  is  not  the  English  Russet  of  the  books.     Good  grower — 

productive.     Quality  hardly  "good." 
A  valuable  late  keeper.     Not  so  large  as  Rosbury  Russet,  but 

succeeds  on  soils  where  that  fails. 

24 

r. 

r. 

Very  hardy. 

25 

r. 

r. 

Supposed  to  be  identical  with  Harvey.     A  fine  fruit.     Succeeds 
well  in  Northern  Oxford  and  in  Franklin. 

26 

- 

? 
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33 
34 
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40 
41 
42 
43 
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4G 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
62 
63 
54 
55 


NAMES. 


Fall  JtiDnetiDg 

Foundling 

Franklin  Sweet 

Garden  Royal 

Gloria  Mundi 

Golden  Bull 

Gravcnstcin 

Granite  Beauty 

Ilightop  Sweet 

Hoy t  Sweet 

Uubbardston  Nonsuch  . . . . 
Uurlbut 

Jewett's  Fine  lied 

ISodhead. 

Jefferis 

■Jonatbnn 

Kilhamllill 

King  cf  Tompkins  County. 

King  Sweeting , 

Large  Yellow  Bough 

Ibwect  Bouyh. 

Loudon  Pippin , 

Maiden's  Blush 

Minister 

Milding 

Moses  Wood 

Mother 

Mountain  Sweet 

Naked-limbed  Greening.... 

Northern  Spy 

Orange  Sweet 
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o 

XI 

a 

o 

e 
2-1 

c    > 

2  ° 
2  •- 

REMARKS. 

27 
28 

1 
? 

? 

Quite  extensively  introduced  with  early  importations  of  New 
York  nursery  stock. 

29 

r. 

r. 

An  excellent  sweet  apple  for  family  use. 

30 

r. 

r. 

Can  hardly  be  recommended  for  general  cultivation.  Too  small 
for  market. 

31 

h.  r. 

- 

Xot  that  of  the  books.  Extensively  grown  in  the  central  part 
of  the  Stite.  and  wherever  grown  is  a  popular  apple. 

32 

t 

r. 

Two  or  more  varieties  are  gruwn  in  the  State  under  this  name. 
The  one  here  described  is  the  true  Golden  Ball  of  Downing. 
An  early  and  annual  bearer;  tree  vigorous  and  hardy.  The 
description  in  the  first  catalogue  was  erroneous. 

33 

h.  r. 

h.r. 

Reported  a  ehy  bearer  in  Piscataquis. 

34 

? 

? 

Not  extensively  introduced.     (See  page  128.) 

35 

h.r. 

h.r. 

36 

? 

? 

An  excellent  winter  sweet  appie. 

37 

h.  r. 

h.r. 

38 

r. 

r. 

39 

r. 

r. 

Under  high  cultivation  profitable — otherwise  fruit  imperfect. 

40 

- 

? 

Not  extensively  grown  in  this  State. 

41 

- 

? 

Excellent  dessert  apple.     Not  miich  grown  in  this  State. 

42 

t 

t 

Xot  generally  popular. 

43 

? 

7 

Is  not  fully  proved.     With  many  does  not  prove  desirable. 

44 

h.r. 

h.r. 

Origin,  Sidney,  Maine.     Valuable  for  family  use. 

45 

r 

r. 

Valuable  chiefly  because  so  early.  When  fully  ripe  quality 
"  very  good." 

46 

- 

- 

47 

t 

- 

A  very  handsome  apple. 

48 

r- 

r. 

An  early,  great,  and  coolinuous  bearer. 

49 

- 

A  new  variety  from  New  Hampshire.     Promises  well. 

50 

r. 

51 

r. 

\  choice -dessert  apple.     Tree  considered  a  little  tender,  though 

62 

-      ■ 

Cole  calls  it  perfectly  hardy. 
A  new  variety.     Origin,  Greene,  Me.     Promis'ing. 

53 

h.r. 

- 

Grown  extensively  in  Waldo  county. 

54 

h.r. 

h.  r. 

Slow  to  come  into  bearing,  but  when  it  does,  under  high  culti- 
vation, proves  desirable. 

65 

r. 

- 

Highly  reoommendad  by  laanj. 

11 
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Catalogue  of 


NAMES. 


Peck's  Pleasant . 

Porter 

President , 

Primate 

Pumpkin  Sweet. 

Rambo 

Red  Astrachan.. . 


Red  Canada  ... 
Old  Nonsuch. 


Ribston  Pippin 

Rhode  Island  Greening 
Roxbury  Russet 


Sarah , 


Sops  of  Wine. . 
Bell's  Early. 


Somerset. 
Starkey.. 


Superb  Sweet. 
Sweet  Russet.. 


Sweet  and  Sour 

Swaar 

Summer  Sweet  Paradise. 

Talman's  Sweet 

Tetofsky 

Thompson 


Twenty  Ounce 

Cayu'ja  Red  Streak, 


Size. 

Quality. 

Use. 

Season. 

m. 

V.  g. 

M. 

W. 

m. 

V-  g- 

M. 

A. 

1. 

g- 

M. 

A. 

m. 

b. 

D. 

S. 

1. 

b. 

F. 

L.  A. 

m. 

V   g. 

M. 

W. 

m. 

V.  g. 

F.  M. 

S 

m. 

V.  g. 

- 

w. 

m. 

v-g. 

D.  M. 

w. 

1. 

b. 

M. 

w. 

m. 

g- 

M, 

Sp. 

1. 

g- 

C. 

A. 

m. 

g- 

M. 

s. 

1. 

b. 

D.  M. 

A. 

m. 

b 

D.  M. 

L,  A. 

m. 

b. 

D.  M. 

A. 

1. 

V.  g- 

F.  M. 

E  W. 

1. 

T-  g- 

F. 

W. 

1. 

V-  g. 

M. 

W. 

1. 

''■  g 

F.  M. 

E.  A. 

m. 

V-  g- 

F.  M. 

W. 

8. 

b. 

D. 

s. 

m. 

V.  g. 

M. 

fi.  A. 

1. 

P- 

C. 

L.  A. 
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Apples —  Continued. 


hi 
s> 

a 

3 

d 

"3.2 

•°  '3. 

REMARKS. 

^ 

a« 

66 

? 

7 

57 

h.  r. 

h.  r. 

58 

r. 

r. 

69 

r. 

r. 

60 
61 

h.  r. 
7 

h.  r. 
7 

Good  for  bnking, — very  sweet.     Also  good  market  apple.     Suc- 
ceeds well  in  portions  of  Northern  Division. 
Popular  in  the  West.     Not  fully  proved  here. 

62 

h.  r. 

h.  r. 

Popular  everywhere.     Quite  tart  unless  fully  ripe. 

63 

t 

t 

Not  as  profitable  as  many  other  newer  varieties. 

64 

65 

t 
h.  r. 

t 
h.  r. 

Not    universally   profitable.      In  some  localities  proves  a  good 
bearer. 

66 

r. 

r. 

Cannot  be  generally  recommended  for  all  localities.     On  soils 
adapted  to  it,   proves  one  of  the  most  profitable.     On  other 
soils  it  is  a  very  poor  bearer.     Needs  high  cultivation. 

67 

- 

- 

Native  of  Wilton.     Great  bearer. 

68 

r. 

r. 

Extensively  grown  under  the  synonym.     Hardy,  productive  and 
profitable 

69 
70 

h.  r. 
h.  r. 

h.  r. 

Native  of  Mercer.     Showy.     Fruit  every  way  valuable.     Said 

by  some  to  drop  badly. 
Native  of  Vassalboro',  where  it  is  extensively  grown,  and  called 

one  of  the  most  profitable.     Quality  among  the  best. 

71 

r. 

- 

An  excellent  apple,  though  not  extensively  grown. 

72 

7  ^ 

7 

There  are  many  kinds  grown  under  this  name,  with   nothing  to 
recommend  them  but  their  late  keeping  and  their  exceeding 
sweetness.     This  variety  is  large  and  has  much  to  recommend 
it  as  an  early  winter  sweet  apple.     Good  for  baking. 

73 

74 

? 

7 

This  variety  grows  with  sections  of  sweet  alternating  with  sour. 
Choice  fur  dessert.     Grown  chiefly  as  a  curiosity. 

75 

7 

_ 

An  old  variety.     A  desirable  early  sweet  apple.     Not  widely 

76 

77 

h.  r. 
r. 

h.  r. 
r. 

grown. 
More   extensively  grown   than   any  other  winter  sweet  apple, 

Tree  hardy,  prolific. 
Tree  hardy  everywhere. 

78 
79 

t 
t 

t 

t 

A  good  fruit      Tree  not  a  free  grower  nor  abundant  bearer,  and 

for  these  reasons  cannot  be  recommended. 
Large,  coarse,  acid,  not  rich. 
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Catalogue  of 


NAMES. 


80  Wagener 

81  Williams'  Favorite  . 

82  [Winthrop  Greening. 

83  Winter  White 


84 


Yellow  Bellflower. 


85    Yellow  Newtown  Pippin. 


b. 
V.  g. 


b. 


M. 

M. 

F.  M. 

M. 

D.  M. 


W. 
S. 
A. 
W. 

W. 

W, 


T 
h.  r. 
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u 

a 

S  a 

.ja 

■S.2 

<».2 

REMARKS. 

g 

•*^  •S 

3 

o   > 

2.- 

!2i 

oQ 

cgp 

80 

? 

? 

81 

h.  r. 

h.  r. 

Succeeds  well  in  portions  of  Northern  Division. 

82 

r. 

r. 

One  of  our  best  native  varieties.     Desirable  in  many  respects. 

83 

t 

t 

An  old  variety  introduced  by  Mr.  Vaughn.  Grown  to  some 
extent  in  Kennebec,  where  some  speak  highly  of  it.  It  is 
not  recommended  over  some  newer  varieties. 

84 

r. 

r. 

Hardy,  giving  good  satisfaction  in  many  localities.  On  favor- 
able soils  an  abundant  bearer,  when  it  is  crisp,  juicy  and  rich. 
When  not  well  grown,  quality  as  inferior  as  its  size. 

85 

? 

? 

Not  extensively  grown.     In  some  instances  proving  well. 
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II  —  P  E  A  11  S  . 

The  columns  explain  as  follows  :  "Size" — s.,  small;  m  ,  medium;  1.,  large.  "Form" — 
d,  piriform;  ob.  p.,  obtuse  pyriform;  ob.  o.  p.,  oblong  obtuse  pyriform;  r.,  roundish; 
r.  ob.,  roundish  obtuse.  "Color" — y.  g.,  yellowish  green;  y.  g.  r.,  yellowish  green  with 
red  cheek;  y.  r.,  yellow  russet;  y.,  yellow.  "Quality" — g.,  good;  v.  g.,  very  good;  b., 
best.  "Use" — F., family;  F.  M.,  family  and  market;  M  .market:  K., kitchen.  "Season" 
— S.,  summer;  A.,  autumn;  E.  A.,  early  autumn;  L.  A.,  late  autumn;  W.,  winter. 
The  letter  q  affixed  to  the  name  of  a  variety  indicates  that  it  is  adapted  to  be  grown  ou 
the  quince  stock. 


NAMES. 


Bartlett 

Belle  Lucrative,  q 

3  I Beurre  Bosq 

4  Beurre  Clairgeau 

5  Beurre  d'Anjou,  q 

6  Beurre  Die!,  q 

7  Beurre  Giffiird,  q 

8  Beurre  Superfin,  q 

9  Beurre  Hardy,  q 

10  jClapp's  Favorite,  q 

11  jDearborn's  Seedling 

12  Doyenne  d'Ete 

13  Duchess  d'AngouIeme,  q.. 

14  [Eastern  Belle 

15  Fulton 

16  Glout  Moroeau,  q 

17  (roodale 

18  Howell,  q 

19  Lawrence 

20  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  q 

21  Manning's  Elizabeth 

22  Rostiezer 

23  Sheldon 

24  Urbanisto,  q 

25  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  q... . 

26  Iwinter  Nelis 


>. 

a 

o 

"a 

3 

o 

M 

fe 

O 

a 

t3 

1. 

ob.  0.  p. 

y- 

V-  g. 

F.  M. 

m. 

r.  0.  p. 

y-g- 

b. 

F. 

1. 

P' 

y.  r. 

b 

F.  M. 

1. 

P- 

y.  r. 

g- 

M. 

1. 

ob   p. 

y-  g  r. 

b. 

F.  M. 

1. 

r.  ob.  p. 

y.  r. 

V-  g- 

F.  M. 

ra. 

P- 

y-g- 

vg. 

F.  M. 

m. 

r.  p. 

y  r. 

V.  g. 

F. 

1. 

ob.  p. 

y-g- 

g- 

F.  M. 

1. 

ob.  0.  p. 

y-g-r. 

V-  g- 

F.  M. 

s. 

r.  p. 

y- 

v-g- 

F.  M. 

8. 

r.  0.  p. 

y-  g-  r. 

v-g- 

F 

1. 

ob.  0.  p. 

y- 

v-g. 

F.  M. 

m. 

r.  0.  p. 

y- 

b. 

F. 

s. 

r   ob. 

y.  r. 

b. 

F.  M. 

1. 

ob   p. 

y- 

g- 

- 

1. 

ob.  0.  p. 

y.  g- 

v-g- 

F.  M. 

1. 

r.  p. 

yg- 

V   g- 

F   M. 

m. 

r.  0.  p. 

y-  g-  r. 

V.  g. 

F. 

1. 

ob.  p. 

y-g- 

V.  g- 

F.  M. 

s. 

ob.  p. 

y.  r. 

v-g. 

F. 

s. 

P- 

yg-r. 

b. 

F. 

m. 

r. 

y-  r. 

^-g- 

F.  M. 

m. 

P- 

y-g- 

vg. 

F.  M. 

1. 

P- 

y-g- 

g- 

K.  M. 

8. 

ob.  p. 

y-  r. 

b. 

F. 

E.  A, 
E.  A. 
L  A. 
L.  A. 
L.  A. 
LA. 

S. 

A. 

A. 
E.  A. 
E.  A. 

S, 
L.  A. 

A. 

A. 
L.  A. 

A. 

A. 

W. 

A. 

S. 
E.  A. 

A. 
L.  A. 

W. 

W. 


Remarks  on  the  list  op  Pears. 

Nos.  10,  11,  14,  15,  n,  18,  19  and  23,  are  of  American  origin; 
the  others  foreign.     Nos.  14,  15  and  17  are  native  of  Maine. 

No.  1 — Bartleil.  Tree  somewhat  tender,  and  hence  liable  to  in- 
jury from  sudden  changes  of  temperature  in  winter. 

No.  2 — Belle  Lucrative.  One  of  the  best  at  its  season  as  a  sin- 
gle variety  for  home  use. 

No.  3 — Beurre  Bosq.  Tree  vigorous  and  a  regular  bearer. 
Fruit  generally  perfect  and  of  uniform  size  and  high  color. 

No.  4 — Beurre  Clairgeau.  Succeeds  best  on  light,  warm  soils. 
Forms  a  fine,  thrifty  tree,  and  bears  early.     Valuable  for  market. 

No.  5 — Beurre  d^  Art jou.  In  some  localities  bears  lightly, — 
otherwise  nearly  faultless,  both  in  tree  and  fruit. 

No.  6 — Beurre  Diel.     First  rate  in  every  respect  in  favorable 
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situations  ;  but  on  young  trees  and  in  cold  soils  the  fruit  is  apt  to 
be  coarse  and  astringent. 

No.  t — Beurre  Giffard.  Tree  of  moderate  growth,  spreading, 
slender.  Like  all  early  pears,  this  should  be  gathered  before  fully 
ripe,  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  lack  quality  and  decay  at  the  core. 

Ino.  8 — Bewre  Super jin.  Trees  very  healthy — inclined  to  be 
thorny.     Not  an  early  bearer. 

No.  9 — Beurre  Hardy.     Trees  remarkably  vigorous. 

No.  10 — Clapp's  Favorite.  Fruit  showy  and  attractive.  Tree 
a  vigorous  grower.     Very  popular. 

No.  11 — Deo.rborii's  Seedling.  Regular  and  abundant  bearer. 
Fruit  sweet  and  sprightly  in  flavor. 

No.  12 — Doyenne  d'  Ete.     Must  be  gathered  before  fully  ripe. 

No.  13 — Duchess  d'  Angouleme.  Gives  its  best  fruit  on  quince 
stock,  with  garden  culture. 

No.  14 — Eastern  Belle.     For  full  description  see  page  123. 

No.  15 — Fulton.     Should  be  grafted  into  vigorous  trees. 

No.  16 — Glout  Morceau.  Tree  of  spreading  habit.  Unreliable 
in  heavy  soils. 

No.  17 — Goodale.  Very  vigorous  and  productive;  fruit  having 
a  short  stem,  is  liable  to  blow  off. 

No.  18 — Howell.     Tree  hardy,  and  an  upright  and  free  grower. 

No.  19 — Lawrence.  Succeeds  in  more  sandy  soils  than  most 
pears. 

No.  20 — Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey.     As  No.  13. 

No.  21 — Ifanning's  Elizabeth.  A  beautiful  dessert  fruit ;  desir- 
able for  amateurs  ;  very  productive  ;  growth  moderate. 

No.  22 — Rostiezer.  Tree  vigorous,  but  of  irregular  and  straggly 
growth. 

No.  23 — Sheldon.     Tree  vigorous,  hardy  and  a  good  bearer. 

No.  24 — Urbaniste.  Of  slow  growth  on  quince,  but  when  grown 
is  one  of  the  best  iu  quality,  and  most  permanent  and  productive. 

No.  25 — Vicar  of  Winkfidd.  The  best  cooking  pear.  When  of 
large  size,  by  suitable  thinning,  and  ripened  yellow,  is  good  for 
eating. 

No.  26 — Winter  Nelis.     Should  be  grafted  into  vigorous  trees. 

Ill— QUINCES. 

Angers.  Fruit  very  large,  oblate  pyriform,  yellowish,  tender. 
This  variety  is  grown  and  known  chiefly  as  a  stock  for  dwarf  pears. 

Apple  or  Orange.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  yellowish  green,  half 
tender.     Valuable  for  home  use  or  in  market,  for  preserves,  &c. 
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I V  —  P  L  U  M  S  . 
Abbreviations:  "Size" — 1  ,  large;  m.,  medium;  s.,  small.  "Form" — r,  roundish; 
o.,  oval;  r.  o.,  roundish  oval;  o.  ob  ,  oval  obovate.  "Color" — p.,  purplish  or  very 
dark;  r.,  reddish  or  copper  color;  y.,  yellow;  g.  y,  greenish  yellow;  y  r  ,  yellowish 
with  shades  or  spots  of  red.  "Quality" — g-,good;  vg, very  good;  b.,  best.  "Use" — 
F.,  family';   M,  market.     "Season" — E.,  early;   M.,  medium;   L.,  late. 


1 


NAMES. 


Bavay's  Green  Gage 

Reine  Claude  de  Bavay 

Bleeker's  Gage 

Bradshaw 

Coo's  Golden  Drop 

jCoe's  Late  Red 

Columbia 

Damson .' 

8  Duane's  Purple 

9  Greeu  Gage 

10  Huliog's  Superb 

11  Imperial  Gage 

12  Jefferson 

13  |Lombard 

\i   McLaui^hlin 

15  iPurple  Gage 

16  [Smith's  Orleans 

17  I  Washington 

18  Yellow  Egg.... 

I      While  Maijnum  Bonuin 


ob. 


y- 

r.  p 
y.  r 

P 

P- 

P 
r   p 

g-y 
g-y 
g  y 
y-  r 

r.  p 

y-  r 
p- 

r.  p 

gy- 
y- 


b, 

v-g- 

g- 
vg- 
v-g- 

g- 

g- 

g- 

b. 

g 
b. 
b. 


V  g. 

V.  g. 

v-g. 

g- 


h3 

F. 

F.  M 

M. 
F  M 
F.  M 

M. 

xM. 
F   M 

F. 
F.  M 
F   M 
F.  M 

M. 
F  M 
F.  M 
F  M 
F.  M 
F.  M 


L. 

M, 
M. 
L. 
L. 
M. 
L. 
E, 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
E. 
M. 


V  —  CHERRIES. 

Abbreviations:  "Size" — 1,,  large;  m,  medium;  s.,  small.  "Form" — ob.  h.,  ob- 
tuse heart  shape;  r.  ob.  h.,  roundish  obtuse  heart  shape;  r.  h  ,  roundish  heart  shape; 
r.,  roundish  or  round.  "Color" — 1.  r,  lively  bright  red;  d.  r.,  red,  almost  black; 
a.  m  ,  amber  mottled  with  red;  y.  r.  yellow  ground  shaded  with  rod.  "  Class" — H., 
Hearts,  or  tender  fleshed  sweet  cherries;  B.,  Bigarreau,  or  firm  fleshed;  D  ,  Dukes, 
having  a  character  in  tree  and  fruit  midway  between  the  Hearts  and  Morellos;  M.,  Mo- 
rellos,  having  acid  fruit,  and  the  trees  of  small,  slender  growth.  "  Use" — P.,  family, 
for  dessert;  F.  M  ,  f.imily  or  market;  K.  M.,  cooking  or  market;  M.,  market.  "Sea- 
son " — E  ,  early;    M,  medium;   L.,  late.     For  general  descriptions  see  pages  78-81. 


NAMES. 


Belle  de  Choisy 

Belle  Magnifique  . . .  . 

3  Black  Heart  ...    

4  [Black  Tartarian 

5  jCoe's  Transparent.  ..  . 

6  lEarly  Purple  Guigne. 

7  Early  Richmond 

8  Elton 

9  Governor  Wood 

10  Late  Duke 

11  Louis  Philippe. 

12  .May  Duke 

13  Morello 

14  Napoleon 

15  Reine  Ilortense 


r.  h. 
r,  h. 
r.  h. 

r. 
r.  h. 

r. 
r.  h. 
r   h. 
ob.  h. 

r. 
r.  ob.  h. 

r.  h. 
r.  ob.  h. 


a.  m 
1    r. 

d.  r. 

d.  r. 

a.  m. 

d.  r 
1.  r. 

y.  r. 

y  r- 

d.  r. 

d.  r. 

d.  r. 

d.  r. 

y.  r. 
1.  r. 


F 
K.  M. 
F.  M. 
F.  M 

F 
F.  M. 
K.M. 
F  M. 
F.  M. 
K.M. 
K.  M. 
K  .M 
K.  M. 
F.  M. 
F.  M. 


E.  M. 
L. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
E. 
E. 
M. 
M. 
L. 
L. 
E. 
L. 
M. 
L. 
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VI  — NATIVE    GRAPES. 

Abbretiatioss:  "Size" — with  reference  to  the  berry,  1.  large;  m.  medium;  s.,  small. 
"Form" — with  reference  to  bunch  and  berry,  s.  r.,  short  bunch,  round  berry;  1.  r.,  large 
and  round;  m  r.  o.,  medium  bunch,  roundish  oval  berry;  m  r.,  medium  bunbh,  round 
berry.  "Color"  (when  fully  ripe) — b.,  black  ,  or  nearly  so;  r.  reddish;  g.  greenish 
white  or  yellowish.  "Quality" — p  ,  poor;  g.,  good;  v.  g..  very  good;  b.  best.  "Use" — 
T.,  table;   M.,  market;   W.,  wine. 


a 

3 

NAMES. 

1. 
m. 
1. 

m. 

s. 

1. 
m. 

s. 
m 
m. 

1. 
m. 

1. 
m, 
m. 

1. 

s. 
m. 
I. 

1. 

1. 

a 

o 

1    r. 
m.  r. 
s.  r.  0. 

m.  r. 

m.  r. 

1.  r. 
m    r.  0. 

s.  r. 
s.  r.  0, 

r. 
m.  r.  0 
m.  r.  0. 
m.  r   0. 
s.  r.  0. 
m.  r.  0 

s.  r. 

m.  r. 

s.  r. 

r. 

m   r.  0. 

I.  r. 

o 
"o 
O 

g- 

b. 
r. 

b. 
b. 
b. 
b. 
r. 
r. 
b. 
b. 
r. 
b. 
b. 
r. 

b. 

b. 
g- 
P- 

b. 
b. 

3 

O" 

V.  g. 
V.  g. 

V.  g. 

V.  g. 

p- 
g- 

V.  g- 
b 

V    g. 

g 
g- 

b. 
g- 
P- 

y-  g- 

y-  g' 

g- 

V.  g. 

g- 

V.  g. 

V.  g. 

& 

T.  M. 
T. 

T.  W 
T.  M.  W. 

T. 

T  M   W 

T    M. 

T 

M. 

T.  M   W. 

T.  M. 

T. 

T. 

M, 

T. 
T. 
M. 

T.  M. 

T.  M. 

a 
o 

rt 

m 

1 
?, 

Allen's  Hybrid 

M. 
E 

'^ 

M. 

A 

Rof^erx'  No.  15. 

M. 

5 

Clinton 

X 

M. 

7 
8 

Creveling  ...   

■    E. 
E. 

9 

L. 

10 

M. 

11 
}9. 

Hartford  Prolific 

E. 
L. 

^^ 

[sabella 

L. 

u 

M. 

15 

16 

Lindley 

Rogers^  No.  9. 

M. 
M. 

17 

kogers'  No.  19. 
Miles 

E. 

18 
19 

Rebecca 

M. 
M. 

?n 

Rogers'  No.  22. 

E. 

91 

Christ  me. 
Wilder 

M. 

Rogers'  No.  4. 

Remarks  on  the  list  of  Grapes. 

No.  1 — Allen^s  Hybrid.  A  luxuriant  grower  and  abundant 
bearer,  and  when  well  ripened  one  of  the  most  delicious  varieties 
of  the  Sweetwater  class  ;  but  rather  too  late  to  be  recommended 
for  general  culture  in  this  State. 

No.  2 — Adirondac.  A  feeble  grower  while  young.  Fruit  free 
from  pulp,  and  of  fine  flavor.  Needs  further  trial.  Not  uniformly- 
reliable  thus  far. 

No.  3 — Agawam.  Very  handsome,  and  a  good  keeping  variety. 
Flavor  rich,  spicy  and  good. 

No,  4 — Black  Hawk.  A  seedling  of  the  Concord.  Vine  hardy 
and  vigorous.  Bunches  compact,  shouldered.  Fruit  juicy  and 
sweet. 
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No.  5 — Clinton.  Fruit  small,  late  and  harsh.  Valuable  only 
for  wine.     Vine  hardy.     Not  recommended. 

No.  6 — Concord.  A  free  grower,  and  bears  heavily,  but  does 
not  generally  mature  its  fruit  in  this  State. 

No.  7 — Creveling.  Of  excellent  quality,  not  rich,  but  entirely 
free  from  foxiness.     Mildews  badly  in  some  localities. 

No.  8 — Delaware.  Bunch  and  berry  small,  and  not  a  good 
keeper,  but  in  all  other  respects  one  of  the  most  desirable  varie- 
ties for  general  cultivation.  Vine  healthy  and  hardy,  and  an  early 
and  constant  bearer.     Requires  rich  soil  and  high  culture. 

No.  9 — Diana.  Rather  late  for  Maine,  but  of  fine  quality,  and 
the  best  keeping  variety. 

No.  10 — Eumelan.     Has  not  given  satisfaction  in  this  State. 

No.  11 — Hartford  Prolific.  Early,  hardy,  vigorous  and  produc- 
tive, but  fruit  ripens  unevenly  and  drops  from  the  bunch. 

No.  12 — lona.  Of  high  flavor  and  a  good  keeper,  but  too  late 
for  general  cultivation  in  Maine.  Requires  rich,  warm  soil.  Vine 
and  foliage  healthy. 

No.  13 — I.'iabella.  An  old,  standard  variety.  Largely  super- 
ceded by  earlier  and  better  sorts.     A  free  grower,  and  hardy. 

No.  14 — Israella.  A  thick  skinned  variety  and  a  good  keeper. 
Not  desirable,  being  of  inferior  quality. 

No.  15 — Lindley.  One  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  Rogers' 
hybrids.  Bunch  and  berry  handsome.  Of  good  quality  and  excel- 
lent keeper. 

No.  16 — Merrimack.  Ripens  uniformly  and  well,  and  gives 
general  satisfaction.     Vigorous  and  productive. 

No.  17 — 3Iiles.     Very  early.     Fruit  too  small  for  market. 

No.  18 — Rebecca.  Of  fine  flavor  and  keeps  well.  Of  slender 
growth  and  tender  when  young,  but  a  healthy  grower  when 
established. 

No.  19 — Salem.  Not  as  reliable  in  this  State  as  the  other  well 
known  varieties  of  the  same  class.  Foliage  liable  to  mildew. 
Flavor  rich,  aromatic  and  sweet.     Needs  further  trial. 

No.  20 — Telegraph.  Not  much  known  in  this  State,  but  highly 
recommended  elsewhere  for  earliness  and    general  good  qualities. 

No.  21 — Wilder.  Vigorous.  Foliage  strong  and  healtliy.  Re- 
quires a  strong,  rich  soil.  A  reliable  and  valuable  variety  but  a 
little  later  than  some  others  of  its  class. 
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Til— FOREIGN    GRAPES. 

The  catalogue  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  contains 
thirty-three  varieties  of  foreign  grapes,  nearly  all  of  which,  with 
many  others,  are  grown  in  this  State  ;  and  being  cultivated  exclu- 
sively under  glass  they  are  exempt  from  the  variations  induced  by 
climate  and  soil,  and  therefore  equally  adapted  to  all  localities. 
The  description  embraces  color,  flavor,  season,  and  the  character 
of  the  vinery — whether  hot  or  cold — in  which  they  may  be  grown. 
It  is  not  perceived  that  the  insertion  of  such  a  list  will  be  of 
material  service  to  cultivators  of  this  class  of  grapes,  the  informa- 
tion which  it  would  contain  being  within  their  reach  in  other  forms ; 
hence  it  is  omitted. 


VIII— B  LACKBERRIES. 

Abbreviations:  "Size" — 1.,  large;  m.,  medium.  "Form" — ob.  c,  oblong  conic;  ov., 
oval;  cb.  ov.,  oblong  oval.  "Qualitj" — v.  g.,  very  good;  b.,  best.  "Season" — E., 
early;   M.,  medium;   L  ,  late. 


Number. 

NAMES. 

Size. 

Form. 

Quality. 

Season. 

1 

m. 
1. 
1. 

ob.  c. 

ov. 
ob.  ov. 

b. 
b. 

y-  g- 

M. 

2 

M. 

3 

Wilson's  Early 

E. 

IX— C  U  R  R  A  N  T  S  . 

Abbreviations:  "Size" — 1.,  large;  m.,  medium;  s.,  small.  "Form  of  bunch" — m., 
medium;  s  ,  short.  "Color" — r.rtd;  b., black;  w.,  white.  "Quality" — a.,  acid;  m.  a., 
moderately  acid;   v  a  ,  very  acid.     "Season" — E  ,  early;   M.,  medium;   L.,  late. 


NAMES. 


Black  Naples 

Black  Drape.     Ogden's  Black. 

Cherry 

Imperial   Red 

La  Versaillaise 

White  Grape 


Form  of 

Size. 

bunch. 

Color. 

Quality. 

s. 

b. 

m.  a. 

m. 

b. 

m.  a. 

8. 

r. 

V.  a. 

s. 

r. 

a. 

S. 

r. 

a. 

m. 

m. 

w. 

m.  a. 

Season. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
E. 


2  Resembles  Black  Naples,  but  more  vigorous  and  productive;  fruit  larger  and  of 
better  quality.  3  Shy  bearer,  and  very  sour.  4  Generally  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  No.  5,  but  inserted  by  vote  of  the  Society  (p  103)  for  further  investigation. 
6  The  best  white  currant. 
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X  — GOOSEBERRIES 

Abbreviations:  ''Size" — 1.,  large;  m,  medium;  s.,  small.  "Form" — o,oval;  r  o., 
roundish  oval  "Color" — r.,  reddish;  g,  greenish  yellow.  "Quality" — g.,  good;  v.g., 
very  good.     "Season" — E,  early;   M.,  medium;   L  ,  lato 


No. 

NAMES. 

Size, 
ra. 

8 
1. 

Form. 

r.  0. 
r.  0. 

0. 

Color. 

g- 
r. 

g- 

Quality. 

V-  g. 

g 

V-  g- 

Season. 

1 

M.  L. 

2 

B. 

3 

Smith's  Improved 

M. 

1  Of  upright  habit,  productive,  desirable.  2  Drooping,  vigorous.  3  New;  promises 
well. 

XI  —  RASPBERRIES. 

Abbreviations:  "Size" — 1.,  large;  m.,  medium.  "Form" — r.,  roundish;  c, conical; 
ob.  0.,  obtuse  conical.  "Color" — r.,  reddish;  p,  purplish;  y.,  yellow;  b.,  black. 
"Quality" — g  ,  good;  v.  g  ,  very  good;  b.,  best.  "Use" — M.,  market;  F.  M.,  family 
and  market      "Season" — E.,  early;   M,  medium;   L  ,  late. 


No. 


NAMES. 


Size. 


1  Clarke 

2  JKnevett's  Giant 

3  lOrange.   Brinckle's  Orange 

4  Philadi-lphia 

1     Cap  Varieties. 

6    Davison's  Thornless 

6  jGolden  Thornless 

7  iMcCormick 

I     Mammoth  Cluster 


Form, 
r. 

Color. 

Quality 

Use. 
F.  M. 

Season. 

r. 

T   g- 

E. 

ob.  c. 

r. 

b. 

F. 

M. 

c. 

y. 

b. 

F. 

M. 

r. 

p- 

g- 

M. 

M. 

r. 

b. 

g- 

F    M. 

E. 

r. 

y- 

.   g 

F. 

M. 

ob   c. 

b. 

V.  g. 

F.  M . 

L. 

1  Canes  strong,  vigorous  and  upright;  more  nearly  hardy  than  any  foreign  kind; 
fruit  rather  soft,  juicy,  sweet  and  excellent;  better  for  light  soils  than  any  other  variety 
of  its  class  2  Strong  grower  and  very  productive.  3  Fruit  tender;  valuable  for  family 
use.    4  Very  productive.     7  Profitable  for  market. 


XII  —  STRAWBERRIES. 

Abbreviations:'  "Size" — 1.,  large.  "Form" — o.  c,  obtuse  conical;  r.  c,  roundish 
conical;  r.  o.  c,  roundish,  obtuse  conical.  "Color" — b.  s.,  bright  scarlet;  1.  c,  light 
crimsom;  d.  c,  deep  crimson.  "Quality" — g.,  good;  v.  g  ,  very  good.  "Season"*— E,, 
early;   M,  medium;   L.,  late. 


No. 


NAMES. 


Col.  Cheney 

Ilovey's  Seedling. . 

Nicanor 

President  Wilder  .. 
Triomphe  de  Gand. 
Wilson's  Albany  . . 


Size. 

Form . 

Color. 

Quality. 

m.  to  1. 

r   c 

1.   0. 

V.  g 

1. 

r. 

b.  s. 

V-  g- 

m. 

r.  0.  c. 

b.  8. 

V.  g. 

1. 

r.  0.  c. 

b,  s. 

V.  g. 

1. 

0.  c. 

1.  c. 

g- 

1. 

r.  c. 

d  c. 

g- 

season. 


M.  toL. 

M. 
E.  to  L. 

M. 

M. 
E.   to  L. 


J  A  promising  new  kind.  Pistillate.  2  An  old  and  highly  valued  sort.  Pistillate. 
3  New.  Plants  vigorous,  moderately  productive.  Flesh  firm,  sweet  and  juicy.  Fine 
for  canning.  4  One  of  the  best,  of  recent  introduction.  6  Uneven  in  size.  6  Hardy 
and  productive;  of  fair  quality  when  fully  ripe. 
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Treasurer's  Report  for  the  year  1875. 

Charles  S.  Pope,    Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society 

Dr. 

To  cash  in  the  treasury,  January  1,  1875 $111  95 

amount  received  from  the  State,  bounty  for  1874 500  GO 

entry  fees  and  unclaimed  premiums  of  1874 6  00 

amount  received  of  life  members 240  00 

"             "             annual  members 58  00 

'•             "             State  Agricultural  Society 850  00 

«'             "             James  Vick,  for  special  premiums 35  00 

"  «<  Portland  Horticultural  Society  (by  payment 

of  premiums  of  1874) 235  40 

"             "on  temporary  loans 290  00 

"             *'        for  Interest  on  permanent  fund 2  70 

"       of  donated  and  forfeited  premiums  of  1875 15  00 


$2,344  05 


Cr. 

By  paid  premiums  of  1874 $652  00 

««              •«              1875 906  00 

"       orders  of  Esecutive  Committee,  1374 79  58 

«'                '«             "                «'            1875 264  23 

••       permanent  fund  (deposited) '.  420  00 

"       interest  on  loans 9   14 

By  cash  in  treasury,  December  31,  1875 13   10 


$2,344  05 
CHARLES  S.   POPE,    Treasurer. 


Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  year  1875. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Maine  State  Pomological   Society  : 

The  Executive  Committee  hereby  report  that  they  have  examined  the  account  of  the 
Treasurer  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1875,  and  have  found  the  same  to  be 
correctly  stated  and  properly  vouched. 

They  have  drawn  orders  on  the  Treasurer  during  the  year  as  follows: 

For  incidental  expenses  of  Winter  Meeting,  1875 $18  75 

Expenses  of  officers.  1874 54  92 

"         1875 105  85 

Postage,  telegraph  and  express  bills 48  39 

Printing  annual  reports  for  1873 105  73 

«'       1874..    13148 
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For  other  printing,  stationery  and  record  books $52  10 

Part  payment  of  expenses  of  delegate  to  meeting  of  American  Pomolog- 

ical  Society  at  Chicago 50  00 

Bills  for  stands  and  phials  for  exhibition  of  cut  flowers 85  04 

Payment  of  premiums  at  annual  exhibition,  1875 906  00 

$1,558  26 

The  financial   condition  of  the  Society  on   the  31st  day  of  December,  1875,  was  as 
follows  : 

Assets. 

Cash  in  the  treasury $13  10 

Amount  due  from  the  State  for  1875 600  00         / 

Amount  duo  from  Portland  Horticultural   Society,  on   account  of 

expenses  of  exhibition 21   17 

Accrued  interest  on  permanent  fund 2  70 

Amount  available  as  resources $536  97 

Permanent  fund,  deposited  in  Wiscasset  Savings  Bank 420  00 

Property  owned  by  the  Society,  estimated 100  00 

Total  assets $1,056  97 

Liabilities. 

Amount  due  on  temporary  loans $290  00 

"       of  orders  drawn  and  unpaid 334  95 

"       of  bills  for  which  orders  have  not  been  drawn,  estimated. .        10  00 

G34  95 

Balance,  being  excess  of  total  assets  above  liabilities $;422  02 

[Excess  of  liabilities  over  available  resources,  $97.98.] 
By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

'      GEO.  B.  SAWYER,  Secretary. 
Lewiston,  February  22,  1876. 


Members   of  the   Society. 

Including  all  names  registered  up  to  March  7,   1876. 

Note. — Changos  of  residence  or  errors  should  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Secretary, 

LIFE     MEMBERS. 

Atwood,  Fred Wintorport  DeRocher,  Peter Waterville 

Atherton,  W.   P Ilallowell  Dirwanger,  Joseph  A Portland 

Atherton,  H.  N Ilallowell  Emerson,  Albert Bangor 

Atkins,  Charles  G Bucksport  Farnsworth,  B.  B Portland 

Crosby,  William  C Bangor  Gilbert,  Z.  A East  Turner 

Clark,  Eliphalet Portland  Godfrey,  John  E Bangor 

Carter,  Otis  L Etna  Harlow,  S.  C Bangor 

Chase,  Henry  M North  Yarmouth  *narris,  N.  C Auburn 

Crafts,  Moses Auburn  Horsey,  T.  C Portland 

Dyer,  Milton Cape  Elizabeth  Ingalls,  Henry Wiscasset 

*  Deceased. 
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LIFE     MB  MB 

Jewett,  George Portland 

Low,  Elij  >h Bangor 

Lo w,  S .  S Bangor 

McLaughlin,  Henry Bangor 

Morton,  Will  E Allen's  Corner 

Noyes,  Albert Bangor 

Pope,  Charles  S Manchester 

Rolfe,  Samuel Portland 

Richardson,  J.  M Greene 

Sawyer,  George  B Wiscasset 

Stetson,  Isaiah Bangor 

Smith,  Alfred Monmouth 


E  R  S  —  Concluded. 

Sawyer,  Andrew  S Cape  Elizabeth 

Smith,  Henry  S Monmouth 

Sweetser,  S.  R Cumberland  Centre 

Strattard,  Mrs.  A.  B Monroe 

Taylor,  Joseph Belgrade 

Tilton,  William  S Chelsea 

Thomas,  William  W.,  jr Portland 

Varney,  James  A North  Vassalboro' 

Vickery,  James Portland 

Woodman,  George  W Portland 

Weston,  James  C Bangor 

Wade,  Patrick Portland 


ANNUAL    MEMBERS. 


Adams,  Loron Ea?t  Wilton 

Abbott,  Lyman  F Wilton 

Abbott,  H.  G Vassalboro' 

Belcher,  Hannibal Farmington 

Boardman,  Samuel  L Augusta 

Bailey,  B.  C Bath 

Bailey,  S   D Bath 

Brackett,  George  E Belfast 

Blaney,  Arnold Bristol 

Bearce,  Chandler Bristol 

Brightman,  Benjamin  F Bristol 

Bell,  James  B Augusta 

Badger,  William  S Augusta 

Bradford,  Joseph Portland 

Bradford,  A.  E Turner 

Butler,  E    K Hallowell 

Brown,  Philip  H Portland 

Batchelder,  Joseph .  Yarmouth 

Berry,  Stephen Portland 

Briggs,  D.  J Auburn 

Carrier,  John Waldoboro' 

Chamberlain,  Calvin Foxcroft 

Chamberlain,  David Bristol 

Colburn,  Horace Windsor 

Clapp,  Charles,  jr Bath 

Carpenter,  James  M Pittston 

Coburn,  Edwin Portland 

Coe,  Henry  H Portland 

Cobb,  Elbridge  L East  Deering 

Carney,  Franklin  L Newcastle 

Dill,  Seward Phillips 

Dunnells,  Z Newfield 

Duffey,  Patrick Portland 

Emerson,  John Howland 

Fuller,  A.J Bath 


Farriogton,  .1.  R Orono 

Farley,  E.  Wilder Newcastle 

Freeman,  William,  jr Cherryfield 

Field,  Jacob  A Lewiston 

Fernald,  Granville Harrison 

Gilbert,  Washington Bath 

Goodale,  S.  L Saco 

Glidden,  Oakman  F Deering 

Getchell,  Ira  E Winslow 

Gould,  Edward Portland 

Guild,  Samuel Augusta 

Gilman,  J.  E Portland 

Garland,  A.  S Carmel 

Hight,  B.  M Skowhegan 

Hobson,  Isaac  T Wiscasset 

Homac,  J.  A Augusta 

Hoffses,Elmas. . .  Warren  (P.  0.  Waldoboro') 

Haskell,  Aretas Pittsfield 

Hanscom,  John Saco 

Hoffses,  Joseph  J.  A East  Jefferson 

Hussey,  Moses  H North  Berwick 

Jellersoo,  C.  T Lewiston 

Jordan,  Elder  M 

Johnson,  J.  A Auburn 

Lennox,  William  P Wiscasset 

Libbey,  Matthias Portland 

Leiand,  S.  R Farmington 

Lakin,  C.  B Augusta 

Morton,  Leander Bristol 

Merrill,  J.  W Portland 

Mower,  J.  C Greene 

Marshall,  Isaac  N New  Bedford,  Mass 

Mattocks,  C.  P Portland 

North,  James  W.,  jr Augusta 

O'Brion,  E.  C Deering 
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ANNUAL     MEMBERS 
Perley,  S.  F Naples 


Percival,  Warren Vassal boro' 

Pope,  Jacob Manchester 

Pike,  N.  H Winthrop 

Preble,  George  A Bath 

Patten,  John Bath 

Perkins,  L.  J Deering 

Parker,  B.  F. .  .Jay  (P.  0.  Livermore  Falls) 

Reed,  Edwin Bath 

Riggs,  John  A North  Georgetown 

Rand,  Sumner  C Portland 

Robbins,  C.  S Winthrop 

Richardson,  M.  W Stevens'  Plains 

Rolfe,  William  T Portland 

Simpson,  A.  L Bangor 

Spaulding,  Calvin Ilallowell 

Spaulding,  Benj imin Augusta 

Simmons,  II.  J.  A Waldoboro' 

Small,  William  H Wiscasset 


Concluded. 

Sherburne,  C    S Prospect  Ferry 

Stanley,  Charles Winthrop 

Sprague,  H.  A Charlotte 

Sweetser,  A.  S Cumberland  Centre 

Sparrow,  Frank  W Deering 

Sampson,  Charles New  Gloucester 

Starrett,  L.  F Warren 

Taber,  Henry Vassalboro' 

Tilley,  Henry Castle  Ilill 

Taylor,  William  A . . Portland 

Weston,  George  0 Madison 

Wakefield,  J.  W Bath 

Woodward,  F.  M Winthrop 

Wilson,  Minot  M Bowdoinham 

Woodman,  Alfred Portland 

Whitney,  Edward  K Harrison 

Young,  Edmund  J....  Acton  (P.  0.  Horn's 
Mills,  N.  H.) 


FOUETH  AI^I^IJAL  EEPOET 


SECHETAnY 


Maine  State  Pomological  society, 


FOR     THE     YEAR 


1876; 


Imcludibtq  the  Transactions  of  the  Winter  Meeting,  held  at  Monmouth, 
January  23d  and  24th,  1877. 


AUGUSTA: 

PRESS    OF    SPRAGUE,     OWEN    &    NASH. 

isn. 


"  But  we  see,  too,  that  the  nohler  races,  or  truly  cultivated  men  even  now 

raise  their  warning  voices,  put  thoir  small  hand  to  the  mighty  work  of  restoring  to 
Nature  her  strength  and  fullness,  yet  in  a  higher  stage  than  that  of  wi'W  Nature; 
rather  dependent  on  the  law  of  purpose  given  by  Man,  arranged  according  to  plans 
which  are  copied  from  the  development  of  manhood  itself.  All  this  indeed  remains 
at  present  but  a  powerless,  and  for  the  whole,  an  insignificantly  small  enterprise,  but 
it  preserves  the  faith  in  the  vocation  of  Man  and  his  power  to  fulfil  it.  In  future 
times  he  will  and  must,  when  he  rules,  leads  and  protects  the  whole,  free  Nature  from 
the  tyrannous  slavery  to  which  he  now  abases  her,  and  in  which  he  can  only  keep  her 
by  restless  giant-struggles  against  the  eternally  Resisting.  We  see  in  the  gray, 
cloudy  distance  of  the  Future,  a  realm  of  Peace  and  Beauty  on  the  Earth  and  in 
Nature,  but  to  reach  it  must  Man  long  study  in  the  School  of  Nature,  and,  before  all, 
free  himself  from  the  bonds  of  Egotism." — Schlciden. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


To  the  members  of  the  State  Pomological  Society,  and  those 
persons  who  have  been  attentive  readers  of  its  published  Transac- 
tions, this  volume  needs  no  introduction.  But  for  the  information 
of  other  readers,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  Society  is  not  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  statements,  either  of  fact 
or  opinion,  in  the  papers  and  discussions  presented  ;  but  under- 
takes simply  to  report  them,  or  the  substance  of  them,  correctly. 
The  same  remark  applies,  so  far  as  matters  of  opinion  and  gener- 
alization are  concerned,  to  the  portion  constituting  strictly  the 
report  of  the  Secretary. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Winter  Meeting,  comprising  the  larger 
part  of  the  contents  of  this  volume,  were  reported  by  Messrs.  L. 
F.  Starrett  and  W.  G.  Moore,  the  accomplished  stenographers  of 
the  Society,  and  revised  by  myself;  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  nothing  of  material  importance  has  been  omitted. 

To  all  persons  concerned  in  the  production  or  presentation  of 
this  report,  I  would  express  my  obligations  for  their  uniform 
courtesy  and  prompt  co-operation. 

G.  B.  SAWYER,  Secretary. 
WiscAssET,  June,  1877. 


ERRATA. 


On  page  63,  in  the  description  of  the  Winthrop  Greening,  for  "  where  "  read 
"when." 


Page  64.     For  "  Canada  Red  "  read  "  Eed  Canada.'* 
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TRANSACTIONS   FOR    1876. 


The  report  herewith  presented  embraces  the  Transactions  of  the 
Maine  State  Pomological  Society, —  so  far  as  their  publication  is 
deemed  to  bo  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Society  or  the 
public  at  large,  or  to  be  required  by  law  or  usage, — during  the 
year  1876;  closing  with  the  Winter  Meeting  held  (by  adjourn- 
ment) January  23d  and  24th,  1877. 

The  primary  object  of  our  organization  is  "  the  promotion  of 
fruit  culture,"  as  an  interest  important  to  individuals  and  to  the 
State  ;  and  among  the  various  subjects  connected  with  and  tend- 
ing to  this  object,  which  have  received  more  or  less  attention 
during  the  past  year,  the  experience  and  investigations  of  the 
Society  have  shown  that  no  other  is  of  such  paramount  and  pres- 
ent importance  as  high  and  thorough  cultivation.  Accordingly  the 
attention  of  the  Society  has  been  largely  directed  to  this  point. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  many  inferior  or  unprofitable  varie- 
ties of  fruit  are  grown  in  the  State  ;  and  constant  efforts  have 
been  made  to  diminish  them, — by  the  frequent  and  full  discussion 
of  varieties,  by  discouraging  their  presentation  at  our  exhibitions 
and  by  marking  them  with  disapprobation  iu  our  fruit  lists, — and 
to  encourage  the  substitution  of  better  varieties  in  their  stead. 

The  Society  has  as  yet  been  able  to  give  but  little  attention  to 
the  production  of  new  varieties,  nor  has  it  made  any  systematic 
efforts  to  introduce  and  test  new  varieties  from  abroad.  These 
subjects  will,  undoubtedly,  as  they  should,  receive  a  due  share  of 
attention  in  the  future. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  we  have,  in  the  larger  portion 
of  the  State,  the  requisite  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  for  the 
production  of  apples  of  high  quality  and  of  the  finest  texture  ;  of 
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such  size,  attractive  coloring  and  unrivalled  keeping  qualities  as 
to  command  attention  in  any  market;  and  in  endless  varieties; — - 
of  pears,  plums  and  grapes  sufficient  in  variety  and  quality  for  all 
our  wants,  and  of  the  small  fruits  in  the  greatest  profusion  and 
excellence. 

We  have  varieties  of  fruits  more  than  sufficient  in  number  and 
intrinsically  good  enough  in  quality^,  for  our  present  purposes. 
Our  most  urgent  need  is  not  the  production  of  native  seedling 
fruits  or  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  from  abroad,  but  the 
thorough,  high  cuUicalion  of  what  we  have  ;  with  a  judicious  selec- 
tion of  the  best  varieties  for  that  purpose. 

With  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
business  of  fruit-growing  in  the  State,  the  importance  of  these 
two  points  has  become  each  year  more  fully  apparent  than  before, 
and  hence  they  have  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  time  at  all  of 
our  meetings.  The  exhibitions  have  also  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  the  same  direction  because  attention  to  these  fundamental 
conditions  is  essential  to  successful  competition. 

Membership. 

By  reference  to  the  list  of  members  hereto  appended,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  membership  of  the  Society  has  changed  somewhat 
since  the  last  report,  chiefly  by  the  falling  off  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  earlier  "annual  members,"  who  have  not  seen  fit 
to  continue  their  contributions,  and  the  accession  of  others  in 
their  stead.  This  change  is  always  to  be  expected,  as  there  are 
among  those  who  become  membprs  (more  especially  at  the  annual 
exhibitions)  some  who  have  no  permanent  interest  in  the  work  of 
•the  Society.  The  by-laws  provide  that  the  names  of  such  persons 
•shall  be  retained  on  the  lists  as  members  for  two  years  after  tiieii 
annual  payments  have  ceased.  This  provision  was  thouglit  to  be 
-wise  on  the  ground  that  it  would  prevent  the  summary  dismissal 
of  many  who  through  forgetfulness,  temporary  absence  or  inabil- 
ity might  neglect  the  payment  of  dues  for  a  single  year,  and  yet 
might  wish  to  retain  a  continuous  membership.  But  it  is  found  in 
practi('e  that  it  does  not  tend  to  encourage  prompt  payment,  that 
it  increases  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Society,  produces  to 
that  extent  an  essentially  fictitious  membership  and  brings  but 
little  money  into  the  treasury.  It  might  be  well  for  the  Society 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  so  amending  the  by-laws  as  to  drop 
the  names  of  non-paying  members  at  the  end  of  one  year. 
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The  Society  must  depend  chiefly  for  its  continued  support  and 
efficiency  upon  the  life  members.  This  class  of  memberships  is 
better  both  for  the  Society  and  the  individual,  by  reason  of  the 
comparatively  small  payment  required  ($10.00),  the  additional 
benefits  mutually  secured  and  the  permanent  investment  of  the 
proceeds. 

There  was  no  increase  in  the  number  of  life  members,  and  con- 
sequently none  in  the  amount  of  the  permanent  fund,  during'  the 
year  ending  December  31st.  The  list  being  made  up  at  a  later 
date  embraces  the  names  of  several  who  became  such  at  the 
Winter  Meeting  and  whose  payments  will  appear  in  the  Treas- 
urer's accounts  for  1877. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  so  far  as  I  am  informed  no  member  of 
the  Society  has  deceased  during  the  year. 

The  Society  most  urgently  needs  a  large  accession  to  its  mem- 
bership, and  that  it  should  embrace  every  section  of  the  State. 
This  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  its  plans  em- 
brace, among  other  things,  the  collection  of  statistics,  the  gather- 
ing and  diffusion  of  general  information,  the  making  of  careful 
and  extended  experiments  and  observations,  and  the  active  work 
of  the  meetings  and  exhibitions. 

There  are  enough  persons  in  the  State  directly  interested  in  the 
objects  which  the  Society  aims  to  promote,  to  place  it,  by  their 
assistance  and  cooperation,  on  a  level,  financially  and  in  its  de- 
veloping and  educational  power,  with  the  flourishing  horticultural 
societies  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  And  there  is  a  still 
larger  class  interested  generally  in  the  welfare  of  the  State,  in  the 
development  of  its  resources  and  the  increase  of  its  productions 
and  in  making  its  citizens  prosperous  and  contented  at  home,  to 
whom  we  may  with  propriety''  appeal  for  material  aid.  We  seek 
to  build  up  and  encourage  the  arts  of  horticulture  and  rural  adorn- 
ment,— promoting  prosperity,  health,  education  and  happiness,  as 
the  conditions  of  good  citizenship  and  high  civilization.  We  do 
not  expect  that  any  person  by  joining  our  Society  will  become 
suddenly  rich  or  successful,  but  that  all  will  be  benefitted  and  the 
State  enriched. 

It  is  gratif^'ing  to  report  that  the  Society  is  making  constant 
but  very  gradual  additions  to  its  working  force  from  among  the 
more  intelligent  horticulturists  of  the  State,  and  receiving  much 
encouragement  and  assistance  from  prominent  individuals  of  the 
same  class  abroad. 
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The  operations  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  aside  from 
the  Annual  Exhibition  and  Winter  Meeting  which  will  be  more 
fully  detailed  in  subsequent  pages  of  this  report,  may  be  stated 
in  a  few  words.  The  oflQcers  have,  as  heretofore,  rendered  their 
services  without  compensation,  and  have  transacted  the  most  of 
the  business  devolving  on  them  by  means  of  correspondence, 
necessarily  frequent  and  voluminous,  in  preference  to  entailing 
upon  the  Society  the  expense  of  frequent  meetings.  In  fact  but 
one  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  held  during  the  year 
otherwise  than  in  connection  with  the  general  meetings  of  the 
Society. 

The  library  has  not  been  increased  except  by  the  addition  of 
public  and  oflBcial  documents  and  the  reports  of  other  societies 
received  in  exchange  for  our  own,  a  list  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 

There  has  been  during  the  year  frequent  and  extensive  corres- 
pondence between  the  members,  and  they  have  contributed  to  the 
newspapers  a  large  number  of  valuable  articles  on  horticultural 
subjects.  The  public  Press  of  the  State  is  entitled  to  much  credit 
for  the  large  amount  of  horticultural  matter  of  a  high  order,  both 
original  and  selected,  which  it  has  of  late  given  to  the  public  in 
answer  to  an  increased  demand.  On  every  hand  there  are  un- 
mistakable indications  that  the  people  of  the  State  are  thinking 
upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  the  laudable  ambition  of  this  Society 
to  lead  in  and  give  the  proper  direction  to  the  interest  which  it 
has  been  instrumental  in  awakening. 

The  results  of  some  of  the  specific  researches  and  observations 
of  the  members  and  committees  of  the  Society  will  appear  in  the 
detached  papers  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

The  Season  of  1876 

was  in  its  climatic  conditions  generally  favorable  for  fruit-culture 
in  this  State.  Throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  the  State, 
embracing  parts  of  Androscoggin,  Franklin,  Kennebec  and  Oxford 
counties,  the  crop  of  apples  was  greatly  reduced  and  in  some 
localities  entirely  cut  off  by  the  ravages  of  caterpillars.  But  in 
sections  where  this  was  not  the  case  and  where  the  vitality  of  the 
trees  had  not  been  impaired  by  the  operation  of  the  same  cause 
in  the  preceding  year  it  is  believed  the  crop  was  fully  an  average 
one  ;  and  the  fruit  was  uniformly  well  ripened  and  fair.  Those 
persons  who  have  not  witnessed  the  devastation  alluded  to  can 
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have  no  adequate  idea  of  its  effects.  The  insects  appeared  so 
suddenly  and  in  such  numbers  as  in  most  cases  to  baffle  the  skill 
of  the  cultivators.  Many  persons  however  saved  their  trees  by 
extreme  vigilance  and  neglecting  for  the  time  all  other  employ- 
ment, but  at  an  expense  exceeding  the  value  of  a  single  crop.  It 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  most  careful  observations  indicate 
that  this  pest  will  not  re-uppear  in  the  coming  season.  It  was 
fortunate  that  while  our  own  crop  of  apples  was  so  much  reduced 
by  this  cause,  large  quantities  were  brought  in  from  other  States 
and  sold  at  moderate  prices  ;  but  it  was  a  novel  sight  to  see  some 
of  our  extensive  orchardists  buying  fruit  for  their  own  use. 

Pears  were  grown  in  about  the  usual  quantity  and  of  good 
quality,  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Portland  the  crop  was 
reduced  by  a  violent  hail  storm  at  the  time  of  blossoming.  Grapes 
of  the  varieties  adapted  to  the  climate  were  produced  in  abund- 
ance and  well  ripened.  Neither  blight  or  mildew  appear  to  have 
affected  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  crops  to  any  considerable 
extent.  The  crop  of  plums  was  smaller  than  usual.  The  small 
fruits  and  berries  were  abundant  and  received  much  attention  in 
cultivation. 

For  more  specific  information  in  respect  to  the  season  and  its 
fruitage,  reference  may  be  had  to  the  local  reports  embraced  in 
this  volume,  presented  at  the  Winter  Meeting  in  answer  to  a  cir- 
cular issued  by  the  President. 

The  Fourth  Annual  ExniBixioN 

of  the  Society  was  held  at  Waterville,  on  the  third,  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  days  of  October,  1876,  concurrently  with  the  annual 
fair  of  the  North  Kennebec  Agricultural  Society.  ,  The  two  exhi- 
bitions were  entirely  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other, 
though  arranged  by  mutual  agreement.  The  North  Kennebec 
Society  generously  waived  its  prior  claim  to  the  occupancy  of  the 
new  Town  Hall,  and  its  use  was  afforded  by  the  town  to  the  Pomo- 
logical  Society  gratuitously.  The  citizens  of  Waterville  inter- 
ested themselves  liberally  in  behalf  of  the  Society  and  by  their 
exertions  contributed  largely  to  the  degree  of  success  which  at- 
tended the  exhibition. 

In  making  the  arrangements  for  this  exhibition  the  Executive 
Committee  were  aware  of  the  manifold  difficulties  attendant  upon 
the  undertaking, — that  it  was  a  year  of  great  political  excitement 
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and  general  financial  depression,  that  the  pendency  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  would  to  a  large  extent  engage  the  attention  of 
the  people,  and  that  many  of  our  orchardists  were  discouraged  by 
the  repeated  destruction  of  their  crops  by  caterpillars.  But  it 
was  deemed  important  that  an  exhibition  should  be  held  in  order 
that  the  work  of  the  Society  should  suffer  no  relapse  ;  and  it  was 
felt  that  if  it  should  prove  to  be  a  failure  it  would  be  less  detri- 
mental than  an  entire  suspension  of  operations.  In  order  to 
guard  against  possible  failure,  it  was  provided  in  the  regulations 
"  that  all  premiums  awarded  should  be  liable  to  a  pro  rata  reduc- 
tion sufficient  to  meet  any  deficiency  that  might  occur  in  the 
receipts,  to  meet  said  premiums  and  other  expenses."  Unfortu- 
nately, the  continued  prevalence  of  stormy  weather  during  the 
exhibition  reduced  the  receipts  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  were  compelled,  reluctantly,  to  resort  to  such 
reduction  in  preference  to  involving  the  Society  in  a  permanent 
debt ;  and  accordingly  a  discount  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  premiums 
was  ordered,  in  which  the  members  and  other  persons  entitled  to 
premiums  very  generally  and  cheerfully  acquiesced. 

The  amount  offered  in  premiums,  subject  to  the  above  condition, 
was  $1,040.00,  exclusive  of  $40.00  offered  and  paid  in  full  by 
James  Vick,  the  celebrated  fiorist  and  seedsman  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  as  special  premiums  for  cut  flowers.  The  total  amount  of 
premiums  awarded  was  $697.00.  Further  financial  details  of  the 
exhibition  may  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
hereto  appended. 

The  following  schedule  exibits  the  premiums  offered,  the  condi- 
tions affixed,  the  entries,  and  the  premiums  awarded. 

fNoTK  — The  names  of  persons  to  whom  premiums  were  awarded  are  given  first,  under 
each  specification,  with  the  amount  awarded,  and  afterwards  tho  names  of  other  com- 
petitors  for  the  same.  When  the  name  of  a  person  is  repealed  tho  place  of  residence  is 
omitted.] 
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CLASS    I.— Apples. 
First  Division. 

Conditions. — "Entries  for  all  premiums  in  this  division  must 
consist  of  five  specimens  of  each  variety  exhibited,  and  (except 
Nos.  19  and  20)  of  at  least  twenty  named  varieties.  Entries  for 
premium  No.  1  must  be  separate  and  distinct  collections,  not  em- 
bracing any  other  collection  or  specimens." 

"Collections  entered  for  premiums  Nos.  2  to  IT,  may  also  be 
entered  for  No.  18,  but  in  any  such  case  only  one  premium  will  be 
awarded  for  one  collection." 

Premium  No.  1.  For  the  best  g'eneral  collection  of  apples  grown 
exclusively  within  the  limits  of  either  county  in  this  State,  but  not 
necessarily  grown  by  the  exhibitor. 

S.  II.  Cole,  Lewiston,  (Androscoggin  County,)  first  premium,  $20  ; 
Joseph  Taylor,  Belgrade,  (Kennebec  County,)  second  premium, 
$15;  George  B.  Sawyer,  Wiscasset,  (Lincoln  County,)  third  pre- 
mium, $10.00. 

2.  For  the  best  general  collection  of  apples,  grown  by  the  ex- 
hibitor, in  Androscoggin  County,     (No  entry.) 

3.  For  the  same  in  Aroostook  County.     (No.  entry.) 

4.  For  the  same  in  Cumberland  County.  Milton  Dyer,  Cape 
Elizabeth,  $10. 

5.  For  the  same  in  Franklin  County.     (No  entry.) 

6.  For  the  same  in  Hancock  County.     (No  entry.) 

Y.  For  the  same  in  Kennebec  County.  Joseph  Taylor,  $10. 
Adrian  Bowman,  Waterville;  Alfred  Smith,  Monmouth;  Charles 
S.  Pope,  Manchester. 

8  to  13  inclusive.  For  the  same  in  Knox,  Lincoln,  Oxford, 
Penobscot,  Piscataquis  and  Sagadahoc  Counties.     (No  entries.) 

14.  For  the  same  in  Somerset  County.  Frank  E.  Nowell,  Fair- 
field, $10. 

15.  For  the  same  in  Waldo  County.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard, 
Monroe,  $10. 

10.    For  the  same  in  Washington  County.     (No  entry.) 

17.  For  the  same  in  York  County.     John  Hanscom,  Saco,  $10. 

18.  For  the  best  general  exhibition  of  apples.  Pulsifer  Bro's, 
Poland,  $20;  S.  C.  Htirlow,  Bangor,  $15;  Alfred  Smith,  $10; 
Adrian  Bowman,  $5.  Henry  Taber,  Vassalboro';  Joseph  Taylor, 
Charles  S.  Pope. 

19.  For  the  best  five  named  varieties  of  fall  apples.  Charles  S. 
Pope,  $5  ;  Alfred  Smith,  $3  ;  Pulsifer  Bro's,  $2.  Joseph  Taylor, 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  S.  C.  Harlow. 

20.  For  the  best  five  named  varieties  of  winter  apples.  Pulsifer 
Bro's,  $5  ;  Alfred  Smith,  $3  ;  S.  C.  Harlow,  $2.  Joseph  Taylor, 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  Adrian  Bowman,  Milton  Dyer,  Asa  F.  Sev- 
erance, Nobleboro'. 
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Second  Division. 

Entries  for  premiums  in  this  division  were  required  to  consist 
of  ten  specimens  of  each  variety  exhibited. 

21.  For  tlie  best  single  variety  of  autumn  apples.  Charles  S. 
Pope,  $3;  Pulsifer  Bro's,  $2.  Joseph  Taylor,  Alfred  Smith,  S.  C. 
Harlow. 

22.  For  the  best  single  variet}'  of  winter  apples.  Joseph  Tay- 
lor, $3;  S.  C.  Earlow,  .$2     Alfred  Smith,  Pulsifer  Bro's. 

23.  For  the  best  dish  of  American  Golden  Russets.  George  B. 
Sawyer,  $2.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  S.  II.  Cole,  Alfred  Smith,  Daniel 
Aj'er,  Vassal horo'. 

24.  Baldwins  Charles  S.  Pope,  $2  ;  Alfred  Smith,  $1.  Joseph 
Taylor,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  Geo  B.  Sawyer,  S.  II.  Cole,  Aretas 
Haskell,  Fittsfield  ;  F.  W.  Eunnells,  Clinton  ;  Henry  Taber,  Goo. 
II.  Andrews,  Monmouth ;  Daniel  Ayer,  Pulsifer  Bro's,  Milton 
Dyer. 

25.  Black  Oxford.  S.  H.  Cole,  $2  ;  George  H.  Andrews,  $1. 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  Henry  Taber,  Pulsifer  Bro's  ;  I.  S.  Weeks, 
Vassalboro'. 

26.  Dean.     Joseph  Taylor,  $2. 

27.  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh.  Pulsifer  Bro's,  $2;  Henry  Tilley, 
Castle  Hill,  $1.     S.  C.  Harlow. 

28.  Fall  Harvey.  Aretas  Haskell,  $2  ;  Russell  Eaton,  Augusta, 
$1.  Henry  Taber,  Alfred  Smith. 

29.  Gravensteiii.  Pulsifer  Bro's,  $2;  S.  H.  Colo,  $1.  Joseph 
Taylor,  S.  C.  Harlow. 

30.  Ilubbardston  Nonsuch.  Pulsifer  Bro's,  $2  ;  Russell  Eaton, 
$1.     Joseph  Taylor,  Henry  Taber,  Alfred  Smith. 

31.  Hurlbut.     Henry  Taber,  $2;  Daniel  Ayer,  $1. 

32.  Jewett's  Fine  Red,  (Nodhead.)  Joseph  Taylor,  $2  ;  Alfred 
Smith,  $1.  A  F.  Severance,  Aretas  Haskell,  Henry  Taber,  Pulsi- 
fer Bro's  ;    Stephen  Knox,  Fairfield  Centre. 

33.  King  of  Tompkins  County.  Pulsifer  Bro's,  $2;  Aretas 
Haskell,  $1.  Joseph  Taylor,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  Geo.  B.  Saw- 
yer, Daniel  Ayer. 

34.  King  Sweeting.     Alfred  Smith,  $2. 

35.  Minister.     (No  entry.) 

30.     Mother.     George  II.  Andrews,  $2;  S.  II.  Cole,  $1. 

37.  Northern  Spy.  Joseph  Taylor,  $2  ;  Charles  S.  Pope,  $1. 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  S.  II.  Cole,  Russell  Eaton,  Aretas  Haskell, 
F.  W.  Runnells,  Henry  Taber,  Alfred  Smith,  Pulsifer  Bro's. 

38.  Porter.  Milton  Dyer,  $2  ;  Pulsifer  Bro's,  $1.  Joseph  Tay- 
lor, Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  Aretas  Haskell,  Alfred  Smith. 

39.  Pumpkin  Sweet.     (No  entry.) 

40.  Red  Astrachan.     S.  C.  Harlow,  $2.    Daniel  Ayer. 

41.  R.  I.  Greenings.  Pulsifer  Bro's,  $2;  S.  II.  Cole,  $  I.  Joseph 
Taylor,  Aretas  Haskell,  Henry  Taber,  Alfred  Smith. 

42.  Roxbury  Russets.  Alired  Smith,  $2  ;  George  II.  Andrews, 
$1.  Joseph  Taylor,  Adrian  Bowmati,  Pulsifer  Bro's. 

43.  Sops  of  Wine,  (Bell's  Early.)  S.  C.  Harlow,  $2.  Henry 
Tilley. 
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44.  Somerset.     Joseph  Taylor,  $2. 

45.  Starkey.  Charles  S.  Pope,  $2;  Daniel  Ayer,  $1.  Henry 
Taber. 

46.  Tallman's  Sweet.     Pulsifer  Bro's,   $2 ;    Daniel   Ayer,   $1 
Aretas  Haskell,  Henry  Taber,  Frank  E.  Nowell,  Alfred  Smith. 

47.  Williams'  Favorite.    S.  C.  Harlow,  $2;  Joseph  Taylor,  $1 
S.  H.  Cole,  F.  VV.  Runnels. 

48.  Winthrop  Greenings.     S.  H.  Cole,  $2  ;    Alfred  Smith,  |1 
Joseph  Taylor,  Russell  Eaton,  Plenry  Taber. 

49.  Yellow  Bellflower.     F.  W.  Runnells,  $2  ;    S.  H.  Cole,   $1 
Joseph   Taylor,    Mrs.   A.  B.   Strattard,     Henry  Taber,    Frank   E 
Nowell,  Geo.  H.  Andrews,  Alfred  Smith,  John  Hanscom,  Pulsifer 
Bro's. 

50.  Seedling  apples  (Not  awarded.)  S.  H.  Cole,  F.  W. 
Runnells  and  I.  S.  Weeks,  each  exhibited  two  varieties.  Joseph 
Taylor,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  Columbus  Hayford  of  Maysville, 
Adrian  Bowman,  Alfred  Smith,  J.  C.  Richardson  of  Garl  aid,  one 
each. 

51.  Crab  apples.  Geo.  B,  Sawyer,  Transcendant,  $1,  Joseph 
Taylor.  Henry  Tilley,  Transcendant,  Montreal  Beauty  and  Hyslop; 
Frank  E.  Nowell,  Alfred  Smith,  Pulsifer  Bro's. 

52.  Collection  of  crab  apples — not  less  than  five  varieties. 
Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  $3.  Joseph  Taylor,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  Alfred 
Smith,  S.  C.  Harlow. 

Sundries.  Nathaniel  Oak,  Exeter,  collection  IT  varieties  winter 
apples,  gratuity,  $i>  ;  F.  \V^  Runnells,  Fall  Pippin,  Autumn  Straw- 
berry, Fall  Jeneting,  Fameuse  and  a  sweet  variety,  gratuity,  $2  ; 
Dai.iel  Ayer,  Fall  Seek-uo-further,  Wagoner,  20-ounce  and  Queen 
Vic,  gratuity,  $2  ;  Joseph  Taylor,  Judy  and  Flanders  apples, 
gratuity,  $1  ;  S.  H.  Cole,  Spitzenburgh  ;  G.  B.  Sawyer,  Fameuse  ; 
Henry  Tilley,  Beauty  of  Kent  and  Fameuse  ;  Geo.  H.  Andrews, 
Fairbanks  ;  John  Hanscom,  Bottle  Greenings  ;  S.  H.  Farnsworth, 
China,  basket  of  apples. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Robinson  of  Foxcroft,  presented  very  fine  specimens 
of  the  Rolfe  apple,  so  called,  some  of  which  were  forwarded  by 
the  Secretary  to  Mr.  Charles  Downing,  and  elicited  the  following 
reply :  "  The  large  red  apple,  marked  Rolfe,  is  the  same  as 
'  Macomber '  on  page  262  of  Downing' s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of 
America,  second  revised  edition.  I  have  received  it  under  both 
names.  .*  *  *  *  It  has  fruited  here  two  seasons  and  prom- 
ises to  be  valuable.  I  find  on  referring  to  my  notes  that  Calvin 
Chamberlain  of  Foxcroft,  Me.,  says  that  it  was  a  seedling  planted 
by  Mrs.  Betsey  Houston  of  Abbot,  Me.,  on  her  farm,  which  was 
soon  after  sold  to  Mr,  Rolfe,  who  presented  the  apples  to  Benjamin 
Macomber,  and  the  latter  named  it  Rolfe.  Of  course  the  name  is 
BoJfe:' 
The  description  above  referred  to  (Downing,  p.  262)  is  as  follows: 
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"Macojiber  —  Origin,  Guilford,  Maine.  Tree  a  good  annual 
bearer.  Fruit,  full  medium,  oblate,  angular,  yellowish,  shaded 
ai)d  striped  with  red.  Stalk,  short.  Cavity,  large.  Calyx,  closed. 
Basin  large  and  regular.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  tender,  sub- 
acid.    Good.     Core,  small.     December  and  January." 

The  same  fruit  was  exhibited  at  the  Winter  Meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  1872,  under  the  name  of  Eolfe. 

Concerning  the  seedling  apples  exhibited,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  they  did  not  receive  that  degree  of  attention  and  careful 
examinatiou  which  they  ought  to  have  had.  This  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  awarding  committee,  but  of  the  arrangement  by  which 
the  seedlings  were  placed  in  the  same  division  with  single  dishes 
of  named  varieties.  Of  the  latter  there  were  about  200  plates, 
representing  more  than  sixty  varieties.  The  labor  of  thoroughly 
examining  and  correctl}''  judging  so  many  specimens,  is  quite  as 
much  as  should  be  imposed  upon  a  single  committee.  As  to  the 
seedlings,  it  only  appears  that  the  premiums  were  "  not  awarded  " 
and  the  varieties  not  named,  consequently  they  are  eligible  for 
exhibition  as  seedlings  another  year  if  on  further  trial  the  growers 
shall  deem  them  worthy  of  it. 

CLASS  2.— Pear.s-. 

Entries  for  premiums  Nos.  5.3,  54  and  55  were  required  to  consist 
of  five  specimens  of  each  variety  exhibited,  and  fur  Nos.  56  to  81 
inclusive,  of  ten  specimens  each. 

53.  F(jr  the  best  general  exhibition  of  pears.  Samuel  Rolfe, 
Portland,  $15;  Joseph  Taylor,  $12;   Alfred  Smith,  $8. 

54.  For  the  best  five  named  varieties  of  autumn  pears.  Joseph 
Taylor,  $5  ;   Alfred  Smith,  $.3.     G.  B.  Sawyer. 

55.  For  the  best  five  named  varieties  of  winter  pears.  (No 
entry.) 

56.  For  the  best  single  variety  of  autumn  pears.  Joseph  Tay- 
lor, $3;  Alfred  Smith,  $2 

57.  For  the  best  single  variety  of  winter  pears.  Samuel  Rolfe, 
$3  ;  Alfred  Smith,  $2. 

68.  For  the  best  dish  of  Bartlett  pears.     (Not  awarded.) 

69.  Belle  Lucrative.     Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  $2. 

60.  Beurre  d'  Anjou.     Alfred  Smith,  $2  ;  Joseph  Taylor,  $1. 

61.  Beurre  Bosc.     (No  entry.) 

62.  Beurre  Hardy.     Samuel  Rolfe,  $2. 

63.  Beurre  Superfin.     Joseph  Taylor,  $2. 

64.  Beurre  Clairgeau.     Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  $2. 

65.  Beurre  Diel.     (No  entry.) 

66.  Buffum.     Alfred  Smith,  $2  ;  Joseph  Taylor,  $1. 

67  and  68.  Clapps'  Favorite  and  Doyenne  Boussock,  (No  en- 
tries.) 
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69.     Duchess  d'Aiigouleme.    Jos.  Taylor,  $2  ;  Alfred  Smith,  $1. 

TO.  Flemish  Beauty.  Joseph  Taylor,  $2  ;  Hiram  Conforth, 
West  Waterville,  $1,  Alfred  Smith  ;  Lemuel  Dunbar,  Waterville  ; 
S.  C.  Harlow. 

Yl.     Fulton.     Samuel  Rolfe,  $2.     Joseph  Taylor. 

72.  Glout  Morceau      Alfred  Smith,  $2. 

73.  Goodale.     Joseph  Taylor,  $2. 

74.  Howell.     Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  $2. 

75.  Lawrence.     Joseph  Taylor,  $2.     Geo.  B.  Sawyer. 

76.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey.     (No  entry.) 

77.  Sockel.     Samuel  Rolfe,  $2. 

78.  Sheldon.     Joseph  Taylor,  $2. 

79.  Urbaniste.     Samuel  Rolfe,  $2. 

80.  Vicar  of  Wlnkfield.     Alfred  Smith,  $2. 

81.  Seedling  pears.  S.  C.  Harlow,  for  a  seedling  from  the 
Bartlett,  originated  at  Bangor  and  named  the  Harlow  pear,  $2. 
Joseph  Taylor. 

Gratuity — to  Alfred  Smith,  for  a  very  fine  dish  of  Marie  Louise,  $1. 


CLASS  Z.— Grapes. 

82.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  foreign  grapes,  grown  with  fire 
heat.     (No.  entry.) 

83.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  foreign  grapes,  grown  in  cold 
grapery.  IL  P.  Storer,  Portland,  (P.  Wade,  gardener,)  $10  ;  An- 
drew S.  Sawyer,  Cape  Elizabeth,  $8  ;  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  $5. 

84.  For  the  best  cluster  of  Black  Hamburgh.  Geo.  B.  Saw- 
yer, $2.     Andrew  S.  Sawyer,  H.  P.  Storer. 

85.  Wilmot's  Hamburgh.     H.  P.  Storer,  $2.     A.  S.  Sawyer. 

86.  Victoria  Hamburgh.     A.  S.  Sawyer,  $2.     H.  P.  Storer. 

87.  White  Frontignan.     (No  entry.) 

88.  Grizzly  Frontignan.     (No  entry.) 

89.  White  Muscat.     H.  P.  Storer,  $2.     Geo.  B.  Sawyer. 

90.  White  Chasselas.  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  $2.  Andrew  S.  Saw- 
yer, H.  P.  Storer. 

91.  Lady  Downes.     (No  entry.) 

92.  Buchland  Sweetwater.     II.  P.  Storer,  $2. 

93.  Trentham  Black.     H.  P.  Storer,  $2.     Geo.  B.  Sawyer. 

94.  West's  St.  Peters.     H.  P.  Storer,  $2. 

95.  White  Nice.     (No  entry.) 

96.  Red  Chasselas.     H.  P.  Storer,  $2. 

97.  Chasselas  Musque.     (No  entry.) 

98.  For  the  best  collection  of  native  grapes,  (open  air.)  Galen 
Hoxie,  Fairfield,  $10  ;  Geo.  3.  Sawyer,  $8  ;  J.  A.  Varney  &  Son, 
North  Vassalboro',  $5;  Lemuel  Dunbar,  $3.     Joseph  Taylor. 

99.  For  the  best  single  variety,  open  air,  three  bunches.  Jo- 
seph Taylor,  $2.     Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  Lemuel  Dunbar. 

100.  For  the  best  three  bunches  Delaware.  Geo.  B.  Sawyer, 
$1.     Joseph  Taylor,  Lemuel  Dunbar. 

101.  Concord.  J.  A.  Varney  &  Son,  $1.  Joseph  Taylor,  Geo. 
B.  Sawyer,  Galen  Hoxie,  Lemuel  Dunbar. 
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102.  Hartford  Prolific.  Gulen  IToxie,  |l.  Geo.  B.  Sawyer, 
Geo.  11.  Andrews,  C.  S.  Pope,  Lemuel  Dunbar,  J.  A.  Varney  &  Son, 

103.  Rebecca.     (No  entry.) 

104.  Allen's  Hybrid.     Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  $1. 

105.  Adirondack.     J.  A.  Varney  &  Son,  $1. 
lOG.     Black  Hawk.     J.  A.  Varney  &  Son,  $1. 

107.  Crevelinf^.     (No  entry.) 

108.  JNlassasoit.     (Rogers'  Hybrid  No.  3.)     (No.  entry.) 

109.  Wilder.  (Rogers' Hybrid  No.  4.)  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  $1. 
Lemuel  Dunbar. 

110.  Lindley.     (Rogers'  Hybrid  No.  9.)     Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  $1. 

111.  Agawam.    (Rogers' Hybrid  No.  15.)  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  $1. 

112.  j\Ierrimac.    (Rogers' Hybrid  No.  19.)  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  $1. 

113.  Salem.  (Rogers'  Hybrid  No.  22.)  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  $1. 
Geo.  IL  Andrews,  Lemuel  Dunbar,  J.  A.  Varney  &  Son. 

Gratuities — to  Geo.  B.  Sawj^er,  for  native  grapes  grown  under 
glass.  (Allen's  Hybrid,  Diana,  Delaware,  lona,)  $2;  Andrew  S. 
Sawyer,  for  fine  cluster  Trebiano,  $3  ;  H.  P.  Storer,  for  fine  dish 
Golden  Hamburgh,  $2,  for  Black  Prince,  $2,  for  Chasselas  Fon- 
tainbleau,  $2,  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  $2  ;  II.  C.  Frost,  Mon- 
moutl),  for  fine  display  of  Isabella  grapes,  $1  ;  also  exhibited 
Northern  Muscadine. 


CLASS  4. — Miscellaneous. 

114.  For  the  best  general  exhibition  of  plums,  not  less  than 
six  varieties.     (No  entry.) 

115-135  inclusive.  For  single  varieties  of  plums,  peaches,  apri- 
cots and  nectarines.     (No  entries.) 

136.  For  the  best  dish  of  quinces.     Hiram  Conforth,  $2. 

137.  For  the  best  ornamental  dish  of  fruit.  Pulsifer  Bro's,  $3  ; 
Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  $2.     Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard. 

138.  For  the  best  peck  of  cultivated  cranberries.  Alfred  Smith, 
$3  ;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  $2.     F.  P.  Haviland,  VVaterville. 

139.  For  the  best  orange  tree,  in  fruit.     (No  entry.) 

140.  "         "     lemon      " 

141.  "         "     fig  "         "  " 

142.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  canned  fruits,  not  less  than  five 
varieties,  of  domestic  manufacture.  Joseph  Taylor,  $3;  Miss  E. 
S.  Pearson,  Vassalboro',  $2.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  Mrs,  Geo.  B. 
Sawyer. 

143.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  fruit  jellies,  not  less  than  five 
varieties,  of  domestic  manufacture.  Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  $3. 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard. 

144.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  pickles,  domestic  manufacture. 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  $2. 

145.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  terra  cotta  ware,  made  in  this 
State.     Portland  Stone  Ware  Co.,  $10. 

146.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  ornamental  earthen  ware, 
(vases,  flower  pots,  &c.,)  made  in  this  State.  Portland  Stone 
Ware  Co.,  $5. 
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14T.  For  the  best  oil  paintinj?  of  fruits  or  flowers.  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Alden,  Waterville,  $3  ;  Same,  $2,  (four  paintings, — pansies,  gladi- 
olus, morning  glories,  fruits.)  Miss  I.  M.  Newhall,  Waterville, 
(apple  blossoms.)  Mrs.  W.  W.  Edwards,  Waterville,  (two  paint- 
ings.)    Gratuity,  $2. 

148.  For  the  best  drawing  or  other  picture  of  fruits  or  flowers. 
(No  entry.) 

Gratuity. — Mrs.  G.  B.  Sawyer,  for  specimens  sauces,  ketchup, 
&c.,  $1. 

Honorable  mention. — J.  E.  Woodhead,  Chicago,  fruit  tree  labels; 
Nathaniel  Oak,  Exeter,  barrel  carriers  ;  Mrs.  S.  M.  Newhall,  Wa- 
terville, crab  apple  marmalade.  Mr.  Wendelin  Busch  of  Water- 
ville exhibited  several  full  size  portraits  of  citizens  of  Waterville, 
painted  in  oil  by  himself,  which,  though  not  within  the  range  of 
objects  for  which  the  Society  can  award  premiums,  received  gen- 
eral approbation  for  fidelity  and  artistic  execution,  and  added 
much  to  the  decoration  of  the  hall. 


CLASS  5.— Flowers. 
First  Division. 

149.  For  the  best  display  of  cut  flowers,  filling  not  less  than 
100  vials,  Mrs.  Charles  Stanley,  Winthrop,  $10;  J.  A.  Varney  & 
Son,  $8;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Fuller,  East  Winthrop,  $5;  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Strattard,  Mrs.  Russell  Eaton,  Augusta;  Mrs.  G.  B,  Sawyer, 
James  Vickery,  Portland. 

150.  Roses,  not  less  than  five  varieties.     James  Vickery,  $2. 

151.  Dahlias,  not  less  than  ten  varieties.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Fuller,  $2. 
J.  A.  Varney  &  Son. 

152.  Pinks.     J.  A.  Varney  &  Son,  $2  ;  James  Vickery,  $1. 

153.  Japan  Lilies.     Mrs.  G.  B.  Sawyer,  $2. 

154.  Asters,  not  less  than  ten  varieties.  Mrs.  Charles  Stan- 
ley, $2;  J.  A.  Varney  &  Son,  $1.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  Mrs.  P. 
A.  Fuller. 

155.  Pansies.  Mrs.  Charles  Stanley,  $2  ;  Mrs.  Peter  DeRocher, 
Waterville,  $1. 

156.  Zinnias.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  $2  ;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Fuller, 
$1.     Mrs.  Charles  Stanley. 

157.  Phlox  Drummondii.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  $2;  James 
Vickery,  $1.     J.  A.  Varney  &  Son,  Mrs.  Charles  Stanley. 

158-160,  inclusive.  Stocks,  Balsams,  Crysanthemums.  (No 
entries.) 

161.  Petunias.  J.  A.  Varney  &  Son,  $2;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strat- 
tard, $1.     Mrs.  F.  A.  Fuller,  James  Vickery. 

162.  Gladiolus.     (Not  awarded.)     Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard. 

163.  Tuberose.  James  Vickery,  $1.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard, 
Charles  S.  Pope. 

164.  Verbenas.  J.  A.  Varney  &  Son,  $1  ;  Mrs.  Peter  De 
Rocher,  $2.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  Mrs.  Charles  Stanley,  James 
Vickery. 
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165.     Geraniums.     J.  A.  Varney  &  Son,  $2     .James  Vickery. 
16b.     Ferns.     James  Viekery,  $2. 

Mrs.   Mosea   Getchell,    Winslow,  exhibited   a  fine  collection  of 
Gladiolus  and  other  flowers,  which  were  not  entered  for  premiums. 


Second  Division. 

167.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  j?reen-house  plants.  James 
Vickery,  §10  ;  J.  A.  Varney  &  Son,  $8. 

168.  For  the  best  pair  of  parlor  bouquets.  James  Vickery,  $3. 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard. 

169.  For  tlie  best  pair  of  wall  bouquets.  Mrs  Peter  De  Rocher, 
$2;  Miss  Maltha  Taylor,  Wiscasset,  gratuity,  $1. 

170.  For  the  best  pair  of  hand  bouquets,     James  Vickery,  $3. 

171.  For  the  best  single  bouquet.     (No  entry.) 

172.  For  the  best  bouquet  of  Asters.  Mrs.  Charles  Stanley, 
$2  ;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  $1.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Fuller,  J.  A.  Varney  & 
Son. 

173  For  the  best  bouquet  of  Dahlias.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Fuller,  $2  ; 
J.  A.  Varney  &  Son,  $1. 

174.  For  the  best  floral  design.  Mrs.  Charles  Stanley,  $5; 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  $3. 

175.  For  the  best  floral  wreath.  James  Vickery,  $3.  Mrs. 
Charles  Stanley. 

176.  For  the  best  floral  dinner  table  decoration.  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Strattard.  $1. 

177.  For  the  best  basket  of  wild  flowers.  Mrs.  Charles  Stan- 
ley, $1  ;   Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  Joseph  Taylor. 

178.  I'or  the  best  collection  of  flower  seeds.  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Strattard,  $2.     Miss  Edith  A.  Sawyer,  Wiscasset,  gratuity,  .^0  cts. 

179.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  pot  plants.  (Not  awarded.) 
James  Vickery,  J.  A.  Varney  &  Son. 

180.  For  the  best  single  pot  plant.  James  Vickery,  $2  ;  J.  A. 
Varney  &  Son,  $1.     Mrs.  Peter  De  Rocher. 

181.  For  the  best  hanging  basket.  James  Vickery,  $3.  Port- 
land Stone  Ware  Co. 

182.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  shrubs,  in  pots,  in  flower. 
James  Vickery,  $3;  J.  A.  Varney  &  Son,  $2. 

183.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  dried  grasses.  Mrs.  Charles 
Stanley,  $1.     Miss  E.  S.  Pearson,  Vassalboro'. 

184.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  everlasting  flowers.  Mrs. 
Charles  Stanley,  $2;  Miss  E  S.  Pearson,  $1  ;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strat- 
tard, gratuity,  60  cents. 

185.  For  the  best  Wardian  case.     (No  entry  ) 

186.  For  the  best  aquarium,  with  plants.     (No  entry.) 

187.  For  the  best  rustic  stand,  not  less  than  three  feet  in 
height,  filled  with  choice  plants,  James  Vickery,  $3. 

188.  For  the  best  rustic  chair,  home  made.  (Not  awarded.) 
Joseph  Taylor. 

Special  Premiums  offered  by  James  Vick,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  amateurs  only. 
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[Awarding  Coramittee — James  Vickery  and  J,  A.  Varney, 
Fk>rists.] 

For  the  beat  collection  of  cut  flowers.  Mrs.  Charles  Stanley, 
$20;  Mrs.  G.  B.  Sawyer,  $10;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Fuller,  $5;  Mrs. 
Russell  Eaton,  Augusta,  Floral  Chromo. 

I'or  the  best  floral  work.  Mrs.  Charles  Stanley,  $5 ;  Miss 
Martha  Taylor. 

CLASS  G. 
Garden  Crops  and  Vegetables. 

189.  For  the  best  exhibition  and  greatest  variety  of  vegetables. 
Peter  De  Rocher,  Waterville,  $8. 

190.  For  the  best  exliibitiou  and  greatest  variety  of  potatoes, 
not  less  than  five  varieties,  one  peck  of  each.  W.  II.  Pearson, 
Vassalboro',  $5. 

191.  For  the  best  single  variety  of  potatoes,  one  peck.  (No 
entry.) 

192.  For  the  best  seed  corn,  not  less  than  20  ears,  in  trace. 
W.  II.  Pearson,  $2  ;  F.  B.  Nowell,  $1. 

193.  For  the  best  sweet  corn,  12  ears.  Joseph  Percival,  Wa- 
terville, $2;  Milton  Dyer,  $1.      W.  II.  Pearson. 

194.  For  the  best  10  blood  beets.  F.  E.  Nowell,  $2.  W.  H. 
Pearson. 

195.  For  the  best  10  turnip  beets.  (Not  awarded.)  W.  11. 
Pearson,  Peter  De  Rocher. 

196.  For  the  best  cabbages,  6  heads.  Peter  De  Rocher,  $2. 
W.  11.  Pearson. 

197.  For  the  best  cauliflowers,  6  heads.     (No  entry.) 

198.  For  the  best  carrots,  10  specimens.     Peter  De  Rocher,  $2. 

199.  For  the  best  parsnips,  10  specimens.    Peter  De  Rocher,  $2. 

200.  For  the  best  ruta  bagas,  10  specimens.  \V.  II.  Pear- 
son, $2 

201.  For  the  best  English  or  strap-leaf  turnips,  10  specimens. 
(No  entry. ) 

202.  For  the  best  celery,  6  roots.     Peter  De  Rocher,  $1. 

203.  For  the  best  peppers.     (No  entry.) 

204.  For  the  best  oiiions,  half  bushel.     (No  entry.) 

205.  For  the  best  tomatoes,  25  specimens.    Charles  S.  Pope,  $1. 
^06.     For  the  best  marrow  squash,  3  specimens.     (No  entry.) 

207.  For  the  best  Hubbard  squash,  3  specimens.  F.  E.  Now- 
ell, $2;   W.  II.  Pearson,  $1. 

208.  For  the  best  Butman  squash.     (No  entry.) 

209.  For  the  best  turban  squash.      W.  II.  Pearson,  $2. 

210.  For  the  best  Marblehead  squash.      W.  11.  Pearson,  $2. 

211.  For  the  largest  squash.     (No  entry.) 

212.  For  the  best  pumpkins.  Joseph  Percival,  $1.  W.  U. 
Pearson. 

213.  For  the  largest  pumpkin.     W.  II.  Pearson,  $1. 

214.  For  the  best  musk  melons,  3  specimens.     (No  entry.) 

215.  For  the  best  water  melons,  3  specimens,  Galen  Iloxie,  $1. 
Elmer  Bowman,  Waterville. 
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216.  For  the  best  citron  melons,  3  specimens.  Austin  Bow- 
man, Watorville,  $1. 

Gratuity — to  F.  E.  Nowell,  for  pop  corn,  $1. 

Respecting  the  leading  features  and  general  character  of  the 
exhibition,  the  Secretary  gladly  avails  himself  of  the  following 
full  and  carefully  prepared  editorial  report  which  appeared  in  the 
Maine  Farmer  of  October  14,  1876.  This  is  done  the  more  wil- 
lingly as  the  article  embraces  the  observations  of  a  careful  and 
disinterested  observer,  and  also  because  it  includes  a  succinct 
statement  of  the  history  and  work  of  the  Society  and  its  relations 
to  other  societies  and  the  public.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  some 
parts  which  are  substantially  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  else- 
where said,  are  omitted  : 

"  The  State  Pomological  Society — which  has  during  its  brief 
existence  made  a  good  record  for  itself  by  its  fairs  and  publica- 
tions— held  its  fourth  annual  exhibition  at  Waterville  last  week. 
It  occurred  at  the  same  time,  but  was  independent  of  the  fair  of 
the  North  Kennebec  Society,  a  part  of  whose  exhibition  was  held 
in  the  same  building.  The  first  exhibition  of  this  State  Society 
was  held  at  Bangor,  the  second  and  third  at  Portland,  and  the 
fourth  as  above.  Its  first  and  third  fairs  were  held  in  connection 
with  those  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  its  second  and  fourtli 
having  been  held  independently.  At  no  exhibition  it  has  ever 
held  has  there  been  a  finer  display  than  at  the  last,  although  some 
previous  ones  may  have  been  larger ;  and  but  once  before  has  its 
hall  been  arranged  with  more  taste  and  skill — that  at  Portland  in 
1874.  While  on  some  accounts  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  by  the 
formation  of  the  State  Pomological  Society,  the  fairs  of  our  State 
Agricultural  Society  have  in  some  departments,  been  lessened  in 
interest  in  consequence — yet  on  the  other  hand  the  former  Society 
has  by  its  publications,  labors  and  fairs  accomplished  a  grand 
work  for  Maine  pomology,  one  which  the  old  State  Society  could 
never  have  accomplished,  because  as  it  was  conducted,  it  could 
not  give  that  time  to  the  patient  detail  necessary  to  achieve  what 
has  been  done  by  the  earnest  labors  and  intelligent  efforts  of  the 
workers  in  the  new  Society.  The  tendency  of  late  years  has  been 
towards  special  organizations  for  special  purposes  ;  as  a  result  we 
have  our  fruit,  dairy,  poultry  and  horse  associations,  most  of 
which  hold  their  independent  exhibitions  ;  and  while  they  detract 
from  the  interest  and  success  of  an  old  State  organization  which 
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has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  all  these  branches,  and  which 
has  done  good  work  in  the  past ;  and  while  such  influence  is  to 
be  regretted,  yet  no  one  can  honestly  say  these  special  organiza- 
tions are  not  needed,  and  are  not  doing  a  most  useful  and  credit- 
able work.  By  every  means  let  them  all  be  encouraged  and  aided ; 
there  is  work  enough  to  be  done,  and  in  all  laudable  efforts  for  the 
good  of  our  various  State  industries  and  interests,  the  laborers 
are  always  too  few. 

A  General  Look  at  the  Hall.  The  fair  was  held  in  the  new 
Town  Hall  at  Waterville,  a  hall,  which  in  its  proportions,  artistic 
decorations  and  appointments,  is  as  neat  and  appropriate  as  it  is 
elegant,  and  which  is  as  positive  a  source  of  pride  to  the  town  as 
its  predecessor  was  a  disgrace — and  we  venture  it  has  never  in  its 
brief  history  looked  more  attractively,  or  been  decked  with  a 
more  royal  display,  than  this  from  the  hands  of  Flora  and  Pomona, 
twin  goddesses  of  beauty  and  fruitage.  Entering  the  hall  we  find 
six  long  tables  running  lengthwise,  and  occupying  rather  more 
than  one-half  the  area  of  the  floor.  Through  the  centre  is  a  wide 
alley,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  the  visitor  passes  from  this 
alley  under  an  arched  way,  to  the  stage.  On  each  side  of  this 
arch  are  tables  filled  with  pot  plants,  the  stage  being  devoted  to 
cut  flowers.  On  the  table  at  the  right  as  one  enters,  under  the 
gallery,  is  a  special  collection  of  picked  varieties  of  apples ;  the 
upper  end  of  the  table  being  devoted  to  grapes.  The  second 
table  is  occupied  by  Androscoggin  county,  and  the  third  by  Ken- 
nebec— this  comprises  all  the  tables  on  the  right  of  the  main  isle. 
On  the  left,  the  first  half  of  the  first  table  is  given  up  to  pears, 
the  remainder  being  occupied  by  Kennebec  county  ;  the  second 
table  is  taken  by  Lincoln  county,  and  the  third  devoted  to  collec- 
tions from  Penobscot,  Somerset,  Waldo  and  Aroostook  counties, 
and  a  few  miscellaneous  lots.  Under  the  gallery  at  the  right  and 
left  of  the  entrance,  are  two  tables  devoted  to  garden  vegetables, 
canned  fruits,  &c.,  and  also  one  at  the  left  of  the  stage,  a  part  of 
which  is  assigned  to  vegetables.  Around  the  gallery  rail  is  an 
attractive  display  of  paintings  and  chromos,  and  in  some  show- 
cases at  the  extreme  right,  Carleton  places  on  exhibition  some  of 
his  unrivalled  work  in  the  photographic  art.  This  comprises  a 
general  outline  of  the  hall,  the  beauty  of  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, and  can  only  be  appreciated  after  a  close  inspection  of  its 
various  points  of  attraction.  The  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  many- 
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colored  fruits  and  flowers,  the  delightful  aroma  from  pears  and 
grapes,  the  exquisite  fr.jgrance  from  lily  and  tuberose,  and  carna- 
tion— filled  the  hall  with  delight  for  the  senses,  and  involuntarily 
led  the  mind  upward  in  adoration  of  that  Supreme  Intelligence, 
who  has  caused  the  earth  to  yield  these  beautiful  things  for  the 
service  and  good  of  his  children.  And  the  earth  holds  in  store 
for  whoever  will  have  them  by  industry  and  intelligence,  an  abund- 
ance of  just  such  gorgeous  flowers,  and  just  such  luscious  fruits 
as  these  which  are  before  us  in  their  indescribable  beaut}'.  Who 
will  nut  make  some  efl'ujt  to  secure  them  ? 

Looking  at  the  Exhibitiox  more  in  detail,  let  us  begin  with  the 
grapes  ;  not  because  they  are  of  first  importance,  but  because  just 
now,  we  happen  to  be  standing  here  by  the  table  on  which  they 
are  displayed  ;  in  all  nearly  eighty  plates  from,  perhaps,  eight  or 
ten  exhibitors,  and  forming  a  most  luscious  and  tempting  sight. 
The  out-door  grapes  on  exhibition  were  specially  fine,  the  season 
having  been  favorable  for  their  growth  and  ripening  ;  while  of  the 
foreign  varieties,  both  those  grown  by  heat  and  in  cold  houses, 
the  display  was  exceptionally  fine.  *  *  *  Forty-six  of  the 
seventy-nine  plates  on  exhibition  were  native  grapes,  and  of  these, 
the  prominent  growers  were  Lemuel  Dunbar,  AVaterville ;  A.  S. 
Sawyer,  Cape  Elizabeth  ;  J.  A.  Varney  &  Son,  North  Vassalboro'; 
G.  11.  Andrews,  Monmouth;  Joseph  Taylor,  Belgrade;  G.  B. 
Sawyer,  Wiscasset,  and  Galen  lloxie,  Fairfield.  The  Messrs. 
Varney  had  eleven  varieties,  including  the  Martha,  Hartford, 
Black  Ilawk,  and  several  of  Rogers'  hybrids.  Mr.  Sawyer  of 
Wiscasset,  shew  thirteen  varieties  of  natives,  among  which  were 
the  Martha,  Eumelean,  Perkins,  Delaware,  Hartford,  Concord,  and 
some  of  Rogers'  hybrids,  lie  also  had  a  good  display  of  natives 
grown  in  a  cold  graper}',  which  shows  what  protection  in  our 
climate  will  add  to  the  size  and  condition  of  grapes,  which,  ripened 
out  of  doors,  are  often  not  eatable.  His  collection  of  out  door 
grapes  was  the  best  on  exhibition.  Mr.  Iloxie  had  some  yer^  nice 
Delawares,  Concords,  and  Ilartfords.  Of  the  foreign  grapes  the 
shew  was  very  good,  the  exhibitors  being  G.  B.  Sawyer  ;  Patrick 
Wade,  gardener  to  U.  P.  Storer,  Portland,  and  A.  S.  Sawyer, 
Cape  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Wade  shew  thirteen  plates,  Mr.  A.  S.  Saw- 
yer eleven,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Sawyer  five.  Mr.  Wade  had  the  largest 
collection,  but  the  best  bunches  were  shown  by  his  neighbor  over 
on  the  Cape,  Mr.  Sawyer,  who  had  two  specimens  of  the  Trebbiauo, 
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a  grape  not  much  known  among  us,  but  of  great  excellence, 
being  by  a  long-  ways  ahead  of  anything  ever  seen  at  our  pomo- 
logiciil  fairs.  Almost  equally  noteworthy  were  his  Victoria  and 
Wilmot's  Hamburghs.  Mr.  Wade's  best  specimens  were  elegant 
clusters  of  Victoria  Hamburgh,  White  Muscat  and  Wilmot's  Ham- 
burgh, lie  also  had  five  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  White 
Muscat,  Trentham  Black,  Golden  Hamburgh  and  Chasselas  de 
Fontainebleau.  Now  that  we  are  here,  let  us  follow  down  this 
table  loaded  with 

The  Best  Apples  in  the  Hall,  selected  by  their  exhibitors  from 
among  the  grand  lots  in  the  hall,  with  a  view  of  competing  for 
the  prizes  offered  for  the  best  ten  specimens  of  each  variety  shown. 
And  a  grand  sight  it  is;  one  hundred  and  nineteen  plates — every 
apple  on  which  is  superb  and  perfect,  and  all  of  which  will  this 
week  be  on  exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  where  we  are  positive  they 
will  take  no  "back  seats."  The  leading  contributors  here  are 
Pulsifer  Brothers,  East  Poland  ;  Friend  Joseph  Taylor,  Belgrade  ; 
A.  Smith,  Monmouth  ;  S.  H.  Cole,  Lewiston,  and  S.  C.  Harlow, 
Bangor.  The  apples  on  this  table  are  choice  representative  speci- 
mens, and  we  deem  it  fair  to  say  no  such  apples  were  ever  before 
brought  together  for  a  competitive  exhibition  in  this  State.  The 
sorts  that  appear  most  noteworthy  are  the  Nodhead,  of  which 
Friend  Taylor  has  the  best — Mr.  Pulsifer's  coming  close  to  his  ; 
Baldwin,  one  of  which,  showed  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  leads  off, 
weighs  IO2  ozs  ;  Roxbury  Russet,  the  variety  from  which  a  larger 
profit  is  realized  than  from  any  other  grown  in  Maine  on  account 
of  its  late  keeping  habit ;  Yellow  Bellflower,  the  best  being  shown 
by  G.  H  Andrews  of  Monmouth  ;  Fairbanks,  a  highly  esteemed 
and  handsome  sort  which  originated  in  Winthrop  ;  Hubbardston 
Nonsuch,  of  which  Pulsifer  Brothers  have  the  best ;  Northern  Spy, 
C.  S.  Pope,  Manchester,  taking  the  lead  ;  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Spitzenburg,  King  of  Tompkins  County,  Gravenstein,  Williams' 
Favorite,  and  Porter — Pulsifer  Brothers  showing  some  very  ele- 
gant specimens  of  the  latter,  the  best  we  think,  ever  grown  in  the 
State,  and  among  the  handsomest  in  the  hall.  A  good  arrange- 
ment of  this  table  was  shown  in  having  each  plate  of  a  certain 
variety  grown  by  different  exhibitors  placed  side  by  side  for  easy 
examination  and  comparison  by  the  judges;  this  being  only  one 
of  a  number  of  sensible  little  plans  iostituted  by  the  managers  for 
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the  convenience  and  satisfaction    of  committees  and   spectators. 
Perhaps  no  where  in  the  hall  is  the  benefit  of  the 

Liberal  Feeding  of  Apple  Trees,  more  noticeable  than  at  this 
table.  Here  are  specimens  of  well  known  varieties  excelling 
others  in  size,  color  and  flavor  ;  so  that  often  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
determine  if  he  is  not  mistaken.  Then  comes  the  inquiry,  "  What 
is  the  difference?"  Feed,  feed,  is  the  one  answer;  manure  your 
trees  and  get  good  fruit — starve  them  and  get  poor,  knotty,  hide- 
bound, scurvy,  worthless  apples.  Why  not  be  liberal  in  applying 
dressing  to  3'our  orchards  as  well  as  to  your  cornfields  ?  You  will 
surely  get  your  pay  for  it.  The  next  table  embraces  a  collection 
from 

Androscoggin  County,  the  exhibitors  being  Pulsifer  Brothers, 
East  Poland  ;  S.  11.  Cole,  Lewiston,  and  Mr.  Richardson,  Greene  ; 
the  table  containing  seventy-two  varieties — not  a  duplicate  among 
theni — of  which  the  Messrs.  Pulsifer  contributed  fifty-four  sorts. 
This  table  embraces  all  the  best  known  and  mosfpopular  varieties 
grown  in  the  State  with  some  nice  apples  of  local  reputation  only, 
and  not  described  in  the  books  ;  among  these  latter  are  the  Noj'es, 
which  originated  in  Minot,  a  very  handsome  apple,  in  season  with 
the  Nodhead,  very  salable,  equal  to  Nodhead  in  size,  juicy  and 
crisp  ;  and  the  Early  Orange,  originated  in  Poland,  better  than 
the  Porter  for  cooking,  because  it  is  more  distinct  in  flavor,  and 
does  not  lose  its  taste  in  cooking  ;  hardy  and  a  good  bearer. 
The  Messrs.  Pulsifer  have  a  young  orchard,  and  have  not  been 
prominent  exhibitors  until  within  the  past  few  years.  Their  an- 
nual crop  is  300  barrels,  which  will  be  reduced  to  100  barrels  on 
account  of  caterpillar  ravages;  notwithstanding  they  kept  one 
man  employed  for  a  whole  month  before  the  trees  leaved  out  in 
spring,  picking  off  the  clusters  of  caterpillar's  eggs — a  job  which 
Mr.  Pulsifer  says  paid  well.  They  make  a  specialty  of  growing 
the  Roxbury  Russet,  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Talman's 
Sweet  and  Black  Oxford.  Mr.  Pulsifer  recommends  the  following 
as  a  good  variety  for  Maine  growers  : — early  fall :  Sweet  Bough, 
Porter,  Early  Ilarvcst  and  Yarmouth  Cat  Head  ;  late  fall  and  early 
winter:  Nodhead,  Ilubbardston  Nonsuch;  late  keeping  sorts: 
Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russet,  Talman's  Sweet.  A  large  number  of 
varieties  he  regards  as  very  perplexing  and  unprofitable,  and 
would  recommend  orchardists  to  grow  for  profit,  not  more  than  four 
or  five,  each,  of  the  fall  and  winter  varieties.    At  the  head  of  the 
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Kennebec  Table,  we  find  Friend  Joseph  Taylor,  with  fifty-two 
varieties,  comprising  the  well  known  fall  and  winter  sorts.  la 
making  up  his  collection  Friend  Taylor  has  included  several  locally 
famous  apples,  among  them  the  Zachary  Pippin,  an  early  winter 
apple  of  positive  merit  which  originated  in  Belgrade  ;  Judy,  a 
handsome  red  sweet  apple  of  fine  quality,  a  native  of  Rome; 
Flanders,  a  pleasant  sour  fall  apple  from  Dexter ;  Columbus,  a 
large  red  apple,  which  originated  in  Belgrade  ;  Stuart,  a  very  nice 
^11  apple  from  Belgrade,  and  Sweet  Greening,  an  excellent  fall 
apple,  the  scions  of  which  were  brought  from  Martha's  Vineyard 
as  many  as  seventy-five  years  ago.  Besides  these,  Friend  Taylor 
has  remarkably  fine  samples  of  the  Nodhead,  Baldwin,  Somerset, 
Porter,  Williams'  Favorite,  Dean,  (a  very  handsome  apple,)  and 
King  of  Tompkins  County.  On  this  table  are  smaller  but  very 
creditable  exhibits  from  J.  A.  Varncy  &  Son,  and  Charles  S.  Pope. 
The  Kennebec  collection  crowds  itself  on  to  the  fourth  table,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  a  fine  exhibit  from 

A.  Smith  &  Son,  MoNMOUin,  which  comprises  fifty  varieties, 
all  of  uniform  excellence.  In  this  lot  are  the  Porter,  Northern 
Spy,  Baldwin,  Fall  Ilarvey,  Talman's  Sweet,  Vandevere,  Nodhead 
and  many  others.  Mr.  Smith  makes  a  specialty  of  Roxbury  Rus- 
sets, and  last  year  kept  his  crop  till  July,  and  then  marketed  them 
in  Bangor  for  $7  per  barrel.  At  this  price  who  questions  the 
statement  that  it  is  the  most  profitable  variety  grown  in  the  State  ? 
Adrian  Bowman  of  Waterville,  had  a  collection  of  very  noticeable 
specimens,  although  no  attempt  was  made  by  him  to  show  a  large 
number.  His  Early  Harvests,  Baldwins  and  Nodheads,  were  cer- 
tainly elegant;  while  he  Lad  very  fine  samples  of  the  King  of 
Tompkins  County,  Black  Oxford  and  Northern  Spy,  and  good 
Roxbury  Russets  and  Talman's  Sweets.  Russell  Eaton  of  Au- 
gusta contributed  specimens  of  Ilubbardston  Nonsuch,  Fall  Plar- 
vey.  Northern  Spy  and  Winthrop  Greening,  all  of  which  were 
very  large,  uniform  and  well  grown.  From  the  fourth  table,  the 
Kennebec  collection  again  crowds  itself  over  upon  the 

Fifth  Table,  where  it  makes  a  display,  which  of  itself  would 
be  notable  even  as  a  county  exhibit,  at  a  State  Fair.  Messrs.  J. 
Pope  &  Son  here  show  between  twenty  and  thirty  varieties  of  fall 
and  winter  fruit  from  their  celebrated  orchard  at  Manchester,  from 
which  they  are  this  year  getting  a  fair  yield,  despite  the  unfavor- 
able conditions.      Henry  Taber  of  Vassalboro'  has  about  twenty 
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varieties,  all  choice  specimens.  Daniel  Ayer  of  the  same  town 
shows  eleven  plates,  among  them  elegant  specimens  of  the  Starkey, 
a  Vassalboro'  apple  of  high  character;  fine  Talman's  Sweets  and 
King  of  Tompkins  County,  with  good  specimens  of  the  Twenty 
Ounce,  Wagener,  and  Queen  Vic — about  which  we  know  little. 
J.  S.  Weeks  also  of  the  same  town,  has  a  few  lots,  and  F.  W. 
Runnells,  Clinton,  shows  eighteen  varieties,  some  of  which  are 
fine  looking  apples,  but  his  collection  is  wanting  in  value  though 
not  in  interest,  because  so  few  of  the  sorts  have  names  attached. 
And  when  apples  get  "  skiting  off,"  how  hard  it  is,  even  for  ex- 
perts to  identify  them  and  bring  them  back  to  their  proper  places. 
Many  of  his  esteemed  varieties  could  not  be  identified,  and  will 
probably  pass  on  down  the  mouths  of  future  hungry  children, 
with  their  true  names  unknown.  The  remainder  of  this  table, 
comprising  in  fact  nearly  all  of  it,  is  taken  up  with  the 

Lincoln  County  Collection,  which  carries  away  the  palm  for 
the  largest  collection,  having  one  hundred  and  sixteen  plates  and 
over  one  hundred  distinct  varieties.  This  collection  was  made  up 
by  Mr.  Sawyer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  was  contributed 
to  by  John  Currier  and  11.  J.  A.  Simmons  of  Waldoboro',  L.  II. 
Winslow,  Nobleboro';  D.  C.  Pottle,  Alna ;  G.  B.  Sawyer,  Henry 
Ingalls,  J.  M.  Knight,  Dr.  S.  B.  Cushraan  and  Arnold  Greenleaf 
of  Wiscasset,  and  others.  The  latter  gentleman  sent  a  specimen 
of  a  sweet  apple  about  which  we  should  like  more  information.  It 
is  a  red  showy  apple,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  hall,  and  al- 
though in  fair  eating  now,  will  keep  to  the  last  of  November.  Mr. 
Currier  made  a  specialty  of  sweet  apples,  of  which  he  shew  seven 
or  eight  sorts.  Mr.  Pottle  contributed  twelve  varieties.  Mr. 
Simmons  nineteen,  and  Mr.  Knight  ten.  We  cannot  help  think- 
ing, looking  at  these  one  hundred  distinct  varieties,  and  remem- 
bering that  our  most  experienced  cultivators  tell  orchardists  to 
grow  but  few  sorts,  and  make  a  specialty  of  them,  whether  the 
Society  could  do  better  than  to  discontinue  all  efforts  towards  en- 
couraging the  showing  of  the  greatest  number  of  varieties,  and 
give  larger  premiums  to  a  smaller  number  of  select  sorts.  Turn- 
ing to  the  left  we  come  to  the  last,  or  sixth  table,  where  Mr.  S.  C. 
Harlow  of  Bangor,  leads  off  the 

Penobscot  Collection,  with  fifty  varieties— <:a  fine  exhibit. 
Among  them  are  the  Beauty  of  Kent — a  very  showy  apple  ;  Al- 
exander, another  large  and  showy  sort ;  Northern  Spy,  very  fine 
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samples  ;  Maiden's  Blush,  Ben  Davis,  Stone  Sweet,  Job  (?)  Kil- 
ham  Hill,  Lane,  (?)  and  other  well  known  sorts.  Nathaniel  Oak, 
Exeter,  was  the  only  other  contributor  to  the  Penobscot  table. 
He  had  a  good  exhibit  of  some  twenty  varieties,  among  which 
were  the  President,  Milding — a  somewhat  well  known  New  Hamp- 
shire apple  worthy  of  dissemination — Wood's  Sweet,  Doctor,  and 

Upon  this  table  were  also  shown  several  smaller  county  collec- 
tions, one  of  the  largest  of  which  was  that  from  Waldo  county, 
entered  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard  of  Monroe,  which  comprises  some 
sixty  plates,  showing  besides  the  leading  hardy  sorts,  good  speci- 
mens of  the  Porter,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Maiden's  Blush,  Kes- 
wick Codlin,  American  Golden  Russet,  Orange  Sweet,  Yellow 
Bellflower  and  Naked  Limbed  Greening.  The  latter  is  supposed  to 
be  a  native  of  Waldo  county,  bears  every  year,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  sorts  in  Maine.  Frank  E.  Nowell,  Fairfield,  puts  in  thirty 
sorts  from  his  orchard  for  the  Somerset  collection,  noticeable 
among  which  are  the  Baldwin  and  Northern  Spy.  Had  other 
growers  in  southern  Somerset  done  as  well,  their  county  collec- 
tion would  have  taken  high  rank.  John  Hanscom,  Saco,  put 
thirty-two  varieties  into  the  York  county  collection,  his  specimens 
of  the  Granite  Beauty,  Greening,  Baldwin,  Yellow  Bellflower  and 
Bottle  Greening,  being  especially  fine.  Upon  this  table  are  a  few 
plates  from 

Aroostook  County,  worthy  of  notice — Henry  Tilley,  Castle 
Hill,  (latitude  46°  40')  contributing  half  a  dozen  plates,  on  which 
are  small  specimens  of  Fameuse,  Sops  of  Wine,  Hyslop  Crab,  and 
an  apple  which  he  calls  Beauty  of  Kent,  but  which  is  incorrectly 
named.  Columbus  Hayford,  Maysville,  sends  specimens  of  a 
seedling,  which  is  good  till  April,  but  will  keep  till  Juno,  and 
which,  we  should  think,  would  be  esteemed  in  that  section.  We 
are  pleased  to  notice  these  apples  from  our  high  latitude,  but  be- 
lieve Aroostook  can  do  much  better  than  she  has  this  time,  with  a 
little  effort.  Milton  Dyer,  Cape  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  successful 
market  gardeners  of  Cumberland  county,  who  lives  on  the  light 
"table-land"  about  one  mile  from  Portland  Light,  and  in  a 
somewhat  exposed  and  bleak  situation,  brought  down  some 
twenty-five  sorts,  just  to  show  what  could  be  done  at  growing 
apples  on  the  sea-coast.  His  specimens  were  generally  small, 
and  not  so  fair  as  those  grown  in  some  other  localities,  but  of 
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Porters,  Baldwins,  and  Northern  Spies,  he  had,  however,  very 
nice  specimens.  This  closes  our  somewhat  hasty  examination  of 
the  apples,  and  we  now  give  attention  to  the 

Collection  of  Pears,  which  occupies  a  position  on  the  centre 
left-hand  table  near  the  main  entrance,  and  of  which  there  are  in 
all  sixty-four  plates.  At  the  head  of  the  table — the  post  of  honor, 
and  in  this  instance  justly  deserved — is  the  exhibit  of  one  of  our 
veteran  and  most  enthusiastic  contributors,  Mr.  Samuel  Rolfe, 
Portland,  who  has  twenty-eight  varieties,  nearly  double  the  num- 
ber of  any  other  contributor.  Mr.  Rolfe  recommends  for  culture 
in  Maine  for  those  who  can  grow  but  a  few  sorts  and  who  wish  a 
succession,  the  following:  Bartlett,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and 
Beurre  Langelier.  The  Sheldon  is  a  very  nice  fall  sort,  and  the 
Fulton — a  native  of  Maine — is  an  excellent  fall  pear.  The  Flemish 
Beauty  he  cannot  grow,  on  account  of  its  cracking.  Beurre  d' 
Anjou  is  one  of  the  best  grown,  and  was  recommended  by  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  as  the  best  single  pear  in  America. 
A.Smith  &  Son,  Monmouth,  shew  fourteen  varieties,  including 
the  Marie  Louise — if  well  gown,  rich  in  flavor  and  equal  to  the 
Bartlett  when  in  season — Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Flemish  Beauty, 
of  which  they  had  good  specimens.  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Glout 
Morceau,  and  Duchess  d'  Angotileme.  Friend  Taylor  had  thirteen 
sorts,  noticeable  among  which  were  his  Flemish  Beauties,  which 
fairly  beat  the  State.  lie  had  specimens  of  the  Goodale,  which  is 
not  yet  bearing  well,  but  which  he  hopes  may  come  on  in  a  year 
or  two.  It  is  a  pear  of  much  promise,  but  he  cannot  speak  of  it 
with  much  positiveness.  lie  also  has  the  Lawrence,  a  choice 
winter  sort,  Buflfum,  Duchess,  Sheldon  and  other  kinds.  Mr. 
Harlow  of  Bangor,  has  two  or  three  plates,  Mr.  Sawyer  of  Wis- 
casset,  four,  and  other  exhibitors  one  each. 

In  the  department  of  vegetables  there  were  but  few  contribu- 
tors. W.  n.  Pearson,  Vassalboro';  Peter  De  Rocher,  Waterville, 
and  Frank  E.  Nowell,  Fairfield,  each  shew  general  collections 
which  were  creditable  and  interesting.  The  former  had  eight 
varieties  of  potatoes.  Joseph  Taylor,  Mrs.  G.  B,  Sawyer  and 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  made  exhibits  of  canned  fruits,  jellies, 
pickles,  &c.  Passing  to  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  we  find  the 
centre  space  occupied  with  a  large  collection  from  the  Portland 
Stone  Ware  Co.,  consisting  of  lawn  vases,  hanging  baskets,  orna- 
mental flower  pots,  vases,  terra  cotta  ware,  &c.  It  was  a  fine  display. 
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Cranberries,  Mr.  A.  Smith  of  Monmouth,  shew  some  very 
handsome  cranberries  which  he  raised  on  a  swale  planted  to  vines 
four  years  since,  and  covering  twelve  square  rods,  from  which  he 
gathered  a  bushel  this  year.  He  plowed  the  ground  four  inches 
deep  and  set  the  plants  four  feet  apart.  Nearly  every  farmer  has 
laud  which  might  be  utilized  in  this  way,  and  thus  provide  himself 
with  a  most  valuable  fruit.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard  of  Monroe,  has 
some  large  cranberries,  raised  upon  a  piece  of  wet  land  thirty  feet 
square,  pet  four  years  ago,  from  which  one  and  one-half  bushels 
were  gathered  this  year.  F.  P.  Haviland  of  Waterville,  also  con- 
tributes a  dish  of  cranberries. 

Stove  and  Green-House  Plants.  There  were  but  two  exhibits 
in  this  department;  one  from  J.  A.  Varney  &  Son,  North  Vassal- 
boro',  the  other  from  James  Vickery,  Portland.  Mr.  Varney's 
collection  embraced  one  hundred  and  fifty  pots,  most  of  tliem  well 
grown  and  looking  fresh  and  healthy.  Besides  the  ordinary  plants 
of  such  a  collection — geraniums,  fuchsias,  ferns,  coleus,  lantanas, 
he  had  a  nice  little  collection  of  cactuses,  several  fine  scdums, 
begonias,  iv}'^  geraniums,  marantas,  abutilons  (including  the  unique 
climbing  variety),  dracsenas,  &c.  Since  the  Messrs.  Varney 
started  their  Excelsior  Conservatory  at  North  Vassalboro',  they 
have  met  with  good  success,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  so  good 
specimens  of  choice  plants,  grown  in  a  locality  where  they  were 
formerly  but  little  known,  as  were  those  exhibited  by  them.  Mr. 
Vickery  had  a  smaller  general  collection,  than  his  competitor, 
many  of  the  same  kinds,  and  some  which  far  surpassed  anything 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Varney.  This  was  true  of  his  cissus  discolor, 
of  which  he  shew  an  elegant  specimen,  of  several  fine  caladiums, 
a  number  of  choice  heaths,  and  three  or  four  treceiuas,  lie  also 
exhibited  several  elegant  coleus  ;  two  or  three  dozen  ferns  (some 
of  which  were  quite  rare  and  handsome,  especially  the  Ilares-foot), 
some  fine  begonias  and  varigated  ivies,  llis  collection  as  a  whole 
was  very  choice.     Now  let  us  ascend  the  stage  and  examine  the 

Display  of  Cut  Flowers,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard ; 
Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Sawyer  ;  Mrs.  Russell  Eaton,  Augusta;  Mrs.  Charles 
Stanley,  Winthrop  ;  Mrs,  F.  A.  Fuller,  East  Winthrop  ;  James 
Vickery,  Portland,  and  J.  A.  Varney  &  Son,  North  Vassalboro'. 
From  the  considerable  distance  at  which  some  of  the  flowers  had 
been  brought,  they  were  not  looking  as  fresh  as  could  have  been 
wished,  but  on  the  whole  made  a  highly  interesting  show.     These 
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several  exhibits  were  made  for  the  Society's  premiums,  as  well  as 
for  the  special  Vick  prizes  to  amateur  g-rowers,  from  which  com- 
petition commercial  florists  were  excluded.  The  Messrs.  Varney 
exhibited  nearly  150  phials,  among  which  were  30  distinct  varie- 
ties of  verbenas,  35  of  petunias,  25  of  carnations  and  dianthus 
pinks,  23  of  asters,  15  of  phlox,  and  12  of  dahlias.  Mr.  Vickery 
made  little  attempt  to  make  a  large  exhibit,  but  had  a  choice  lot 
of  rose  buds  and  tuberoses,  with  about  25  varieties  of  verbenas 
and  a  dozen  dahlias.  The  collection  of  Mrs.  Stanley  was  very 
fine,  comprising  good  phlox  and  asters,  25  varieties  of  verbenas, 
half  a  dozen  choice  gladiolii,  27  select  pansies,  and  50  dahlias. 
Her  neighbor  Mrs.  Fuller,  had  a  very  choice  display,  in  which 
were  74  distinct  dahlias,  most  of  them  well  grown,  and  23  varie- 
ties of  asters.  Mrs.  Sawyer's  collection,  without  being  large, 
was  choice;  and  Mrs.  Eaton's  fair.  To  our  miud,  and  without 
knowing  the  action  of  the  awarding  committee,  wo  should  say 
that  Mr.  Varney  had  the  best  commercial,  and  Mrs.  Cluirles  Stan- 
ley the  best  amateur  collection.  Mr.  Varney  had  the  best  verbe- 
nas ;  Mrs.  Fuller  the  best  dahlias ;  Mrs.  Stanley  the  best  asters, 
and  Mrs.  Sawyer  the  best  arranged  exhibit.  It  was  not  so  strong 
in  varieties  as  some  others,  but  embraced  more  sorts  and  was  ar- 
ranged most  attractively.  Of  wreaths,  table  decorations,  bou- 
quets, crosses  and  floral  designs,  the  fruit  tables  displayed  a 
goodly  number.  Mrs.  Strattard  shew  a  very  pretty  design  for  a 
dinner  table  decoration,  a  large  floral  cross,  and  two  crosses  of 
everlastings,  Mrs.  Charles  Stanley  shew  a  floral  design — a  mon- 
ument covered  with  green  overlaid  with  flowers,  on  the  top  of 
■which  was  a  vase  of  gladiolii — also  an  elaborately  constructed 
wreath  of  crystalized  grasses  and  everlastings,  a  really  artistic 
piece  of  work.  Mrs.  Fuller  shew  an  elegant  bouquet  of  dahlias, 
and  Mr.  Vickery  made  an  exhibit  of  hand  and  parlor  boquets. 
Among  the  other  similar  objects  with  which  the  tables  were  deco- 
rated, was  a  vase  loosely  but  artistically  filled  with  delicate  glad- 
iolii and  native  ferns,  which  won  much  admiration.  It  was  con- 
tributed by  Mrs.  Moses  Getchell  of  Winslow. 

On  account  of  the  very  small  number  in  attendance,  all  the  in- 
tellectual exercises  arranged  for  the  meeting  were  postponed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  which 
occurred  on  Thursday  evening. 

{   CoxcLUBioN.     We  have  given  a  somewhat  minute  report  of  this 
exhibition  in   the   several   departments,  because   its   importance 
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seemed  to  warrant  it.  Never,  perhaps,  in  our  State  has  so  well 
arranged  and  perfect  an  exhibition  of  our  Maine  fruits  been 
brought  together,  as  on  this  occasion  ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
constant  regret  that  so  few  persone  were  present  to  enjoy  and 
study  it.  During  a  portion  of  the  time  it  was  accompanied  by  un- 
favorable weather, — but,  judging  from  the  attendance  with  which 
it  opened,  it  would  hardly  have  been  better  had  good  weather 
continued  throughout  the  week.  And  yet  the  extent,  character, 
and  systematic  arrangement  of  the  exhibition  was  such  that  it 
would  have  been  a  paying  investment  for  every  fruit- grower  of 
any  pretensions,  to  have  spent  two  days  in  a  careful  study  of  the 
varieties  on  exhibition.  They  would,  in  that  time,  have  obtained 
a  better  practical  and  correct  knowledge  of  fruit  than  they  could 
by  a  twenty  years'  experience  on  their  own  farms  ;  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  knowledge  they  would  have  gained,  could  have 
carried  on  their  business  with  higher  intelligence  and  larger  profit. 
What  they  have  lost  by  not  attending  this  exhibition  will  always 
be  a  source  of  regret,  but  it  can  in  part  be  made  up  to  some,  by 
visiting  future  fairs  of  the  Society. 

The  arrangements  for  systematizing  the  exhibition,  not  only  for 
the  convenience  of  the  exhibitors  and  judges,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  were  most  complete — involving  a  deal  of  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary,  which  were  in  most  instances  admirably 
carried  out.  Fruit  lists,  separate  labels  for  varieties,  and  exhibi- 
tors' names,  accompanied  each  exhibit ;  and  by  the  use  of  various 
blanks  and  printed  forms  the  essential  and  imperishable  facts  of 
the  exhibition,  regarding  each  individual  sort  and  variety,  were 
recorded  for  the  future  use  of  the  Society  and  the  future  good  of 
the  Pomology  of  Maine.  These  results  will  appear  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Society,  and  there  its  good  will  become  immortal, 
even  though  the  beauty  of  its  loaded  tables  last  but  a  few  days, 
and  is  seen  by  but  few  persons. 

It  is  discouraging,  we  must  admit,  to  hold  these  fairs  year  after 
year,  to  go  through  with  the  labor  they  involve,  have  nobody  at- 
tend them,  and  in  the  end  find  it  impossible  to  meet  the  small  bills 
incurred,  by  the  still  smaller  receipts  which  come  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Society.  This  ought  not  so  to  be.  The  Society  should 
have  a  thousand  annual  members  in  this  State,  and  it  soon  would 
have,  did  fruit-growers  but  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work 
it  is  doing  for  the  good  of  Maine  Pomology,  one  of  the  great  in- 
terests of  our  people.     They  must  awake  to  this  matter,  and  lend 
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a  helping  hand,  or  this  Society,  which  has  been  kept  alive  by  a 
few  zealous  men  whose  efforts  and  labors  have  been  unremittingly 
performed,  and  which  have  been  productive  of  marked  results  for 
good — will  surely  go  down.  lias  it  not  proved  itself  deserving  of 
a  worthier  fate  ?  " 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  on  Thursday,  the  third  day  of  the  exhibition,  at  which 
oflBcers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  yeai",  (as  elsewhere  named), 
votes  of  thanks  were  adopted — to  the  town  authorities  of  Water- 
ville  for  the  liberal  facilities  afforded  for  holding  the  exhibition, 
to  the  citizens  for  their  assistance  and  cooperation  in  the  same, 
and  to  the  Maine  Central  and  Knox  &  Lincoln  Railroad  Companies 
for  granting  free  return  tickets  to  persons  in  attendance  ;  and  the 
remaining  business  was  postponed  to  the  Winter  Meeting,  invita- 
tions for  holding  which  were  received  from  the  Farmers'  Club  of 
Monmouth  through  Mr.  Geo.  II.  Andrews,  and  from  the  fcitizens 
of  Waterville  through  Joseph  Percival,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
North  Kennebec  Agricultural  Society. 

On  the  fourth  day  a  collection  of  specimens  of  Maine  Fruits 
was  made  up  and  forwarded  for  exhibition  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position, numbering  150  varieties  of  apples  and  a  few  of  pears,  and 
Messrs.  Z.  A.  Gilbert  and  J.  A.  Varney  were  appointed  as  a  com- 
mittee to  attend  the  same.  (Their  report  will  be  found  in  full  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Winter  Meeting.)  Then  came  the  general 
packing  and  clearing  up,  and  with  the  social  festivities  of  the 
evening  and  the  leave  taking — with  its  indifferent  pecuniary  re- 
sults, but  with  its  higher  and  better  and  more  enduring  success  in 
its  educational,  aesthetical  and  social  results — our  fourth  exhibi- 
tion ended. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  WINTER  MEETING. 


The  fourth  Annual  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Society,  (being  an 
adjournment  of  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Waterville  as  before 
stated),  was  held  at  Monmouth,  in  the  Congregational  Church,  on 
the  23d  and  24th  days  of  January,  1817,  in  accordance  with  the 
following 

Programme. 

"TUESDAY,  January  23d,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  Preliminary 
Business  Meeting. 

At  6|  P.  M.,  Public  Meeting.  Address  of  Welcome  by  M.  J. 
Metcalf  of  Monmouth.  Reply  to  same,  and  Annual  Address  by 
Z.  A.  Gilbert,  President  of  the  Society.  The  remaining  time  to 
be  filled  by  discussion  of  subjects  presented. 

WEDNESDAY,  9  A.  M.,  Business  Meeting:  Annual  Reports 
of  Officers,  Election  of  Officers  to  fill  existing  vacancies,  and  other 
business. 

10  A.  M.,  IJ  P.  M.,  and  6|  P.  M.,  Public  Sessions,— during 
which  the  usual  Exhibition  of  Winter  Fruits  will  be  held,  to  which 
all  are  invited  to  contribute,  especially  of  new  and  rare  varieties  ; 
and  the  following  subjects  will  be  presented  for  consideration  and 
discussion  : 

Fruit  growing  in  connection  with  general  farming. 

Natural  adaptation  of  soils  to  fruit  culture. 

Report  on  fruit  and  flowers  at  the  Centennial,  by  the  delegates 
of  this  Society. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  list  of  fruits  for  amateur  cultivation. 

Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  C.  Weston  of 
Bangor. 

County  and  Local  Reports  on  fruit  growing,  by  the  several 
Trustees  and  others. 

Revision  of  the  Society's  Fruit  Lists. 

Voluntary  Essays  and  Reports,  by  Members  and  others. 

An  Address  by  Dr.  N.  T.  True  of  Bethel;  Subject,  'The  soil 
and  its  preparation  for  an  orchard.' 

The  exercises  to  close  with  a  Social  Reunion  of  the  Members 
and  guests,  with  ladies,  to  be  held  in  the  Vestry,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M." 
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The  place  of  meeting  had  been  selected  as  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Society,  being  a  central  point  in  a  locality  long  cele- 
brated for  the  production  of  fine  fruit ;  and  embracing  among  its 
population  many  valued  members  of  the  Society.  A  general  invi- 
tation had  been  extended  to  the  fruit  growers  and  horticulturists 
of  the  State,  by  printed  circulars,  posters  and  publication  in  the 
newspapers  ;  free  return  tickets  were  issued  by  the  Maine  Central 
and  other  railroad  companies,  and  all  persons  attending  were 
freely  and  hospitably  entertained  by  the  people  of  Monmouth, 
who  were  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  meeting  a  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  one.  The  weather  proved  propitious.  The 
attend  mice  was  much  larger  than  at  any  previous  AVinter  Meet- 
ing, filling  the  spacious  auditorium  of  the  church  at  each  public 
session  and  afl'ording  gratifying  proof  of  the  progress  of  the 
Society. 

The  exliibitiou  of  winter  fruits  was  quite  satisfactory,  embracing 
a  great  variety  of  specimens,  all  in  fine  condition,  neatly  arranged 
and  correctly  named,  and  generally  of  superior  quality.  For  full 
details  of  the  exhibition  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  on  the  subject  in  subsequent  pages.  The  tables 
were  decorated  with  an  elegant  basket  of  cut  flowers  from  the 
conservatory  of  the  Misses  Pope  of  Manchester,  and  some  fine 
plants  in  pots  contributed  by  the  ladies  of  Monmouth. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  shortness  of  the  time  as- 
signe  I  for  the  meeting  prevented  the  full  consideration  of  all  the 
subjects  embraced  in  the  programme.  In  every  other  respect  the 
meeting  was  a  most  gratifying  success. 


FIRST  DAY. 

The  Society  assembled  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  the  time  and 
place  designated,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President.  Then 
proceeded  to  arrange  the  order  of  exercises  for  the  public  sessions. 
Messrs.  Alfred  Smith  of  Monmouth,  F.  M.  Woodward  of  Win- 
throp  and  Charles  II.  Jones  of  Warren,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  and  report  upon  the  exhibition  of  fruit. 

Adjourned. 


Re- assembled  at  6^  P.  M.,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

M.  J.  Metcalf,  Esq.,  of  Monmouth,  then  presented  the  following 
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Address  of  Welcome. 


Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

Maine  State  Pomological  Society: 
I  have  the  privilege  and  pleasure  ia  behalf  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  your  Society  in  the  town  of  Monmouth,  to  extend  to 
you  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  gathering-  and  to  the  hospitalities  of 
our  homes.  We  thank  you  for  so  promptly  accepting  our  invita- 
tion to  hold  this  meeting  of  the  Society  with  us,  and  we  trust  it 
will  appear  that  in  so  doing  you  have  acted  wisely. 

To  the  most  of  mankind  the  precise  location  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  is  an  unsettled  question;  but,  (pardon  our  vanity),  to  us 
the  town  of  Monm.oulh  occupies  that  ground  ;  and  we  have  learned 
in  this  restored  and  improved  Paradise,  with  its  almost  numberless 
pomological  products,  and  our  much  enlarged  wants  and  necessi- 
ties, that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "  fobidden  fruit";  and  though 
we  dwell  not  in  Italy  or  the  "  Sunny  South  "  we  literally  sit  under 
Our  own  vines  and  trees,  with  our  wants  well  supplied  and  none 
to  molest  or  make  us  afraid. 

In  the  days  of  our  grandmothers  their  store-rooms  and  tables 
were  ahvays  supplied  with  an  indispensable  stock  of  dried  apples 
and  pumpkins.  In  these,  our  golden  days  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity, with  increased  numbers  and  varieties  of  richer  and  finer 
fruits,  we  reckon  the  former  coarse  and  less  nutritious  fruits  as 
comparatively  of  no  account.  Long  ago  in  this,  our  garden  of 
Eden,  there  were  fruits  of  so  poor  a  quality  that  their  use  by  man 
or  beast  might  well  have  been  prohibited.  The  apple  trees  of 
those  days,  although  stalwart  and  vigorous  as  the  primeval  prod- 
ucts of  the  forest,  bore  small,  sour  and  unnutritious  fruit, — just  fit 
to  make  the  sourest  and  hardest  cider,  with  which  to  manufacture 
the  sourest  and  worst  of  drunkards;  and  to  a  great  extent  they 
produced  their  legitimate  results. 

It  is  discreditable  tu  any  man  to  have  a  poor,  miserable  fruit 
tree  when  he  might  just  as  well  have  a  good  and  profitable  one. 
And  the  tree  itself  shares  in  the  discredit  of  its  owner.  A  "  sour 
apple  tree  "  is  an  object  of  contempt  and  has  been  assigned  to 
ignominious  uses. 

But,  Mr.  President,  by  the  faithful  and  untiring  labors  and  in- 
fluence of  this  and  similar  societies,  our  Eden — and  many  another 
one,  too — has  not  only  been  made  to  "  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose," 
but  has  been  made  to  bear  an   increase  of  better  fruit, — "some 
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thirty,  some  sixty  and  some  an  hundred  fold."  IlorticnUurists 
and  fruit-growers,  at  least  as  much  as  any  other  class,  have 
learned  that  they  may  and  ought  to  be  co-workers  with  God  in 
re-creating  and  improving  His  works  ;  that  it  is  their  privilege 
and  duty  to  keep  their  eye  on  the  great  Supreme  Producer  and  be 
leady  to  take  Ilis  work  in  its  partial  development  and  carry  it  on 
to  maturity  and  perfection  ;  to  take  the  wild  olive  tree  and  ingraft 
in  it  the  good  olive ;  to  make  the  crooked,  sour,  unpromising  tree 
bear  good,  wholesome  and  abundant  fruit, — corresponding  with 
and  compensating  the  labor,  patience,  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the 
more  advanced,  prosperous  and  happy  inhabitants  of  the  new 
Paradise, — of  the  better  and  more  fruitful  civilization. 

In  closing  I  again  say,  Welcome, — with  the  renewed  expression 
of  the  hope  that  we  may  have  a  pleasant,  interesting  and  profita- 
ble meeting. 

President  Gilbert  responded  : 

In  behalf  of  the  Society  allow  me  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  this 
generous  welcome  so  fittingly  expressed.  It  gives  us  encourage- 
ment to  know  and  feel  that  we  are  welcomed  here  in  the  town  of 
Monmouth.  It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  know,  as  we  do  from  the  au- 
dience here  assembled  as  well  as  from  j'our  words,  that  we  did 
well  to  come  here.  It  encourages  us  to  know  that  we  have  come 
to  a  place  where  the  people  are  interested  in  what  we  are  doing. 

It  is  a  fact  that  all  blessings  are  not  showered  down  on  one  spot, 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  also,  that  in  any  thrifty  and  prosperous 
town  in  the  State  of  Maine,  such  as  the  town  of  Monmouth  is, 
the  people  enjoy  as  many  of  the  blessings  of  life  as  are  given  in 
any  locality  in  our  country.  It  is  true  we  have  rigorous  winters, 
but  they  give  us  their  compensation,  and  we  are  not  subjected  to 
the  enervating  influences  of  long-protracted  and  depressing  heat, 
which  are  experienced  in  warmer  latitudes.  The  very  air  we 
breathe  gives  us  activity.  The  very  atmosphere  which  sends  us 
the  snow  storms  gives  us  health.  The  extreme  cold  compels  us 
to  active  exertion,  and  while  we  protect  ourselves  against  it  we 
keep  our  minds  active  and  our  affections  warm.  So  we  have  com- 
pensations for  our  inconveniences,  and  when  the  balance  is  struck 
we  have  the  heaviest  column  on  our  side. 

In  preparing  a  programme  for  this  meeting,  we  have  endeavored 
to  bring  out  those  points  which  seem  most  appropriate  to  the  time 
and  place  and  to  correspond  somewhat  with  the  occupations  and 
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tastes  of  those  with  whom  we  meet,  and  we  hope  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  arranging  a  programme  that  will  be  satisfactory,  and 
that  it  may  be  so  carried  out  as  to  be  acceptable  to  those  who 
may  seek  to  receive  benefits  therefrom. 

In  this  county  were  made  the  first  efforts  in  our  State  for  the 
progress  of  agriculture,  including  horticulture  and  pomology.  In 
the  town  adjoining  this,  and  in  this  town  too,  the  leading  men  put 
forth  the  first  efforts  to  lead  the  rural  population  up  to  a  higher 
standard  and  a  greater  prosperity.  The  people  of  this  section 
have  never  forgotten  those  teachings.  You  are  to-day  profiting 
by  them.  You  are  leading  better  lives  ;  you  are  a  more  prosper- 
ous, more  intelligent,  and  happier  people  than  you  would  have 
been  but  for  these  efforts  and  teachings, 

I  say  you  are  reaping  the  advantages  of  these  efforts.  The 
growth  may  have  been  slow,  but  surely  does  the  leaven  work. 
And  as  surely  as  you  are  the  better  for  the  efforts  of  the  farmers 
who  preceded  you,  so  surely  will  our  efforts,  if  we  work  wisely 
and  well,  bear  their  fruits.  So  we  have  a  responsibility.  It  is 
important  that  we  work  well,  remembering  that  we  are  working 
not  for  to-day  only  but  for  all  time  to  come  ;  and  with  this  assur- 
ance, realizing  the  importance  of  our  labors  and  the  necessity  for 
them,  we  have  this  compensation — that  as  a  Society  we  have  been 
fortunate  ever  since  our  organization  in  falling  among  friends  ; 
a'nd  that  the  efforts  of  the  Society  in  the  cause  for  which  we  are 
laboring  are  appreciated  by  the  best  class  of  our  people.  We 
believe  this  from  the  fact  that  wherever  we  have  gone  we  have 
met  with  a  warm  welcome,  but  never  more  so  than  at  the  present 
time.     We  feel  doubly  encouraged  in  view  of  this. 

Allow  me  then,  in  closing  these  remarks,  to  again  thank  you  for 
the  welcome  that  we  have  received,  and  also,  lest  there  may  not 
be  another  opportunity,  let  me  tender  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
for  the  hospitable  entertainment  that  has  been  proffered  to  us. 
These  kindnesses  of  yours  are  appreciated ;  the  recollection  of 
them  will  be  carried  home  by  us,  and  will  remain  in  our  memories 
as  pleasant  reminders  of  this  occasion. 
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Annual  Address  of  the  President. 
President  Gilbert  then  addressed  the  Society  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Members  and  Friends  of  the 

Maine  State  Pomological  Society: 

In  obedience  to  3'our  call  I  again  address  you  upon  topics  re- 
lating to  the  success  of  our  youthful  Society.  Another  year  with 
its  results  has  been  folded  into  the  past,  and  we,  mindful  of  the 
lessons  it  has  taught  us,  and  looking  ai'ound  for  the  results  which 
it  has  brought,  again  buckle  ou  our  armor,  and  with  strength  re- 
newed from  the  efforts  of  the  past  and  courage  ever  hopeful  iu 
view  of  the  broad  fields  of  active  life  ever  open  before  us,  enter 
again  into  our  labors  in  the  full  assurance  that  as  they  are  faith- 
fully performed  so  will  they  in  due  time  be  rewarded.  Such  is 
life, — ever  hopeful,  ever  laboring.     Is  that  labor  always  faithful? 

What,  then,  are  we  as  a  Society  endeavoring  to  accomplish  ? 
It  cannot  be  charged  that  it  is  self-aggrandizement  or  personal 
emoluments,  for  the  history  of  nearly  all  societies  having  similar 
and  related  purposes  has  proved  that  such  results  are  not  often 
attained  and  need  not  be  expected.  There  is,  however,  in  all 
communities,  and  especially  in  our  own  State,  a  call  for  efforts 
looking  to  the  promotion  of  pomology,  and  of  horticulture  in  gen- 
eral. Into  these  labors  we  as  a  Society  have  entered.  However 
self-sacrificing  these  labors  may  be,  the  field  stretches  away  before 
us  and  calls  us  to  its  work.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  we  live  that  we  respond  to  this  call.  Public 
spirit  is  a  quality  which  every  one  should  feel  himself  in  duty 
bound  to  cultivate.  No  one  has  a  right  to  complacently  fold  his 
arms  and  leave  the  work  of  driving  on  the  march  of  progress 
wholly  to  other  hands.  As  another  has  truthfully  said,  "Every 
man  should  look  out  upon  the  community  in  which  he  is  living 
and  ask  himself  what  he  can  do  for  its  improvement."  Were  not 
such  efforts  put  forth  and  continually  kept  up  in  the  moral  and 
social  world  we  should  soon  relapse  into  barbarism.  So  too,  in 
the  world  of  the  beautiful  around  us  efforts  are  needed,  and  ex- 
ample is  contagious.  Look  at  the  noble,  self-sacrificing  labors  of 
those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  surrounding  our  houses  with 
much  that  contributes  to  our  happiness  in  life.  Have  not  their 
labors  received  a  compensation  in  the  blessings  we  are  now  enjoy- 
ing ?  And  shall  not  we  continue  those  labors,  that  others  may 
receive  like  benefits  ? 
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Though  horticulture  is  not  necessarily  connected^with  farming, 
yet  farming  is  not  complete  without  horticulture.  It  is  the 
sesthetics  of  farming — the  poetry  of  farming.  Thus  the  whole 
community  is  within  the  reach  of  the  efforts  we  are  endeavoring 
to  put  forth.  Is  not  the  field  broad  enough — is  not  the  work  suf- 
ficiently inviting  for  our  united  efforts  ? 

We  want  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  our  Society  by  drawing  to 
our  ranks  more  working  material.  We  need  large  accessions  to 
our  list  of  members — not  wholly  for  the  fees,  but  also  that  we 
may  have  a  larger  number  from  which  to  draw  for  such  services 
as  may  be  from  time  to  time  needed.  A  few  individuals,  working 
over  the  same  ground  year  after  year,  without  having  their  labors 
seconded  and  encouraged  by  others,  will  become  weary  in  well 
doing.  They  need  to  come  in  contact  with  outside  enthusiasm 
that  they  may  imbibe  its  spirit  and  thus  be  spurred  on  in  their 
labors.  Where,  too,  labor  of  the  same  kind  is  required  of  them 
many  times  repeated,  they  are  apt  to  repeat  themselves,  and  thus 
their  productions  are  simply  a  repetition.  Say  what  we  will 
about  education  and  progress,  there  is  but  little  about  any  of  us 
which  is  purely  original,  and  if  we  are  requird  to  draw  all  that  at 
one  time  then  we  must  fall  out  of  the  ranks  or  repeat  ourselves. 
So  we  need  more  members  that  we  may  have  more  workers.  We 
need  the  help  of  those  who  are  gathered  here  at  this  time,  not 
only  to  sustain  this  meeting,  but  also  to  sustain  the  Society  in 
future  years.  We  have  had  your  assistance  in  arranging  for  this 
meeting,  and  we  need  it  as  well  and  hope  to  have  it,  in  other 
directions. 

We  also  invite  membership  that  those  who  thus  enroll  them- 
selves may  be  benefited  at  the  hands  of  the  Society.  If  we  suc- 
ceed in  making  the  Society  useful,  as  we  hope  to,  and  trust  that 
in  the  past  in  some  measure  we  have  done,  then  its  members  to 
that  degree  are  and  will  be  benefited.  And  any  one  who  thus 
joins  hands  with  us  cannot  fail  of  greater  benefit  than  he  will  re- 
ceive standing  aloof  merely  an  interested  looker-on.  So,  while 
you  will  benefit  the  Society  by  membership,  it  in  time  compensates 
you  for  this  confidence. 

Our  methods  of  work  need  no  essential  changes,  yet  we  may 
and  should  expand  them  to  some  extent,  as  we  have  been  from 
time  to  time  endeavoring  to  do.  We  are  endeavoring  to  reach 
the  people  through  three  well  defined  channels  :  By  holding  an- 
nual exhibitions  ;  by  holding  meetings  like  this  for  the  reading  of 
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essays  and  the  discussion  of  topics ;  and  by  publishing  our  pro- 
ceedings for  distribution  over  the  State.  Our  aim  is  to  reach  the 
people,  and  we  know  of  no  better  methods  in  our  present  condi- 
tion than  the  above  named.  We  realized  in  the  start  some  of  the 
obstacles  we  are  finding  in  the  way  of  success.  The  object  of  an 
exhibition  is  to  draw  together  the  people,  and  by  the  beauty  and 
variety  there  displayed,  educate  them  to  a  higher  appreciation  of 
the  impoi'tance  of  horticulture  and  awaken  in  them  an  enthusiasm 
that  will  spur  them  on  to  greater  and  more  successful  efforts  to 
secure  for  themselves  surroundings  of  beauty  and  utility,  that  the 
standard  of  their  lives  may  be  elevated,  and  life  itself  made  more 
pleasant  and  useful.  But  in  order  to  reach  these  results,  the 
people  must  attend  the  exhibitions.  Human  tastes  and  aspira- 
tions are  such, — and  we  must  take  these  things  as  they  are, — that 
anything  of  a  purely  elevating  tendency,  and  which  does  not  ap- 
peal in  any  way  to  our  lower  natures,  does  not  attract  the  great 
masses  of  the  people.  The  nonsense  of  a  corps  of  negro  minstrels 
draws  fuller  houses  than  the  purest  rendering  of  the  productions 
of  the  great  masters.  A  circus  with  the  foolishness  of  a  noted 
clown  will  be  crowded  while  art  galleries  are  empty.  A  slump 
speaker  who  can  tell  a  commonplace  story  in  an  off-hand,  attrac- 
tive manner,  will  chain  an  audience  when  the  greatest  scholarship 
and  highest  culture  will  simply  empty  the  seats.  So  an  exhibition 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  charming  in  its  beauty  and  variety,  will 
have  few  visitors,  while  a  horse-trot  will  draw  together  its  shout- 
ing thousands.  Yet  an  exhibition  cannot  be  run  without  receipts, 
and  exerts  but  little  influence  without  visitors. 

We  have  held  four  exhibitions — two  connected  with  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  two  independent  and  alone.  In  both  of 
the  cases  where  we  have  run  alone  we  have  been  disappointed  in 
the  attendance.  Holding  independent  exhibitions  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  desires  of  its  officers  and  with  the  character 
of  our  efforts.  If  they  cannot  however  be  made  to  pay  running 
expenses,  then  a  question  of  serious  importance  presents  itself. 
In  locating  our  exhibitions  we  find  we  can  hardly  go  into  any 
locality  without  getting  in  contact  with  a  local  Society.  Every 
county  in  the  State  has  its  agricultural  fair,  and  some  several  of 
them,  so  that  turning  our  attention  wheresoever  we  may,  we  in  a 
measure  interfere  with  these  local  exhibitions. 

To  avoid  any  actual  or  supposed  injurious  interference  with  the 
attendance  upon   the   North  Kennebec  Fair  at  Waterville,  last 
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autumn, — since  our  exhibition  must  be  held  near  the  usual  time  of 
autumn  fairs, — we  arranged  to  hold  it  independent  but  concur- 
rently with  the  local  fair.  In  this,  as  in  all  previous  cases,  no 
diffculties  arose  with  the  oflScers  and  managers  in  carrying  out 
the  agreements  entered  into  ;  yet  the  people  sometimes  gain 
erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  arrangements,  which  lead  to  disappoint- 
ments. This  was  the  case  to  some  extent  at  Waterville.  It  may 
as  well  then,  in  view  of  past  experience,  become  the  settled  policy 
of  the  Society  to  hold  its  exhibitions  distinct  in  time  as  well  as  in 
arrangements  from  all  local  exhibitions.  This  is  a  subject  which 
may  well  claim  the  attention  of  members  at  this  meeting.  It  is 
believed  that  the  life  of  the  Society  and  its  usefulness  require  an 
annual  exhibition.  How  shall  it  be  conducted,  and  how  main- 
tained, are  questions  of  interest  to  all. 

A  thought  here  presents  itself  in  connection  with  our  fruit  ex- 
hibitions, which  has  before  been  presented  to  your  consideration, 
and  the  importance  of  which  is  such  that  it  should  be  annually 
repeated  till  it  commands  more  attention  that  it  has  yet  received. 
I  allude  to  the  work  of  the  standing  committees  on  nomenclature 
and  new  fruits.  Such  committees,  if  faithful  to  their  duties,  may 
do  a  vast  amount  of  much  needed  work,  and  their  reports  would 
be  an  important  and  valuable  addition  to  our  annual  volume. 

Meetings  for  a  mutual  interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  are 
most  effectual  educators.  This  Society  early  conceived  the  idea 
of  emploj'ing  this  means  of  carrying  on  its  work.  There  is  no 
question  but  the  many  meetings  held  among  farmers  for  the  con- 
sideration of  special  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested,  are  the 
means  of  diffusing  a  vast  amount  of  information  and  in  a  great 
degree  contribute  to  the  progress  now  being  made  in  the  various 
branches  of  agriculture.  To  no  class  can  such  meetings  be  more 
directly  influential  than  to  the  fruit  grower.  But  in  order  to  reach 
those  whom  we  are  trying  to  benefit  we  must  go  where  the  people 
are.  If  the  Board  of  Agriculture  would  discuss  general  farming, 
it  must  go  among  the  farmers.  If  the  Dairymen's  Association 
would  discuss  dairying,  it  must  go  among  the  dairymen.  So  if 
we  would  discuss  fruit  growing,  we  must  go  among  the  fruit 
growers.  The  fruit  growers  do  not  live  in  the  city,  so  we  must 
hold  our  meetings  in  the  country,  where  the  fruit  growers  are. 
There  the  meetings  will  prove  most  useful  and  most  successful — 
for  there  we  shall  draw  together  those  who  are  engaged  in  grow- 
ing fruit.    These  meetings  should,  as  far  as  possible,  partake  of  the 
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character  of  institutes  for  imparting  pomological  knowledge  to 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  be  present.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  that  those  who  conduct  the  meetings  are 
professors  of  pomology  and  come  here  prepared  to  teach  it  in  all 
its  branches.  We  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  interchanging 
ideas  ;  and  while  we  act  our  part  as  best  we  are  able,  we  expect 
to  draw  information  from  the  experience  of  those  who  are  present, 
and  send  it  out  to  those  who  are  searching  for  knowledge  in  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  working.  Tiius  you  become  the  teach- 
ers, and  we  are  only  the  medium  through  which  the  knowledge 
you  possess  is  imparted  to  others.  Much  good  may  go  out  from 
such  a  meeting  as  this,  and  it  is  hoped  the  attendance  at  this  time 
will  be  such  as  to  give  a  high  character  to  the  deliberations. 

We  occasionally  find  an  individual  so  void  of  everything  but 
selfishness — so  hedged  up  in  his  own  narrow  limits,  that  he  can 
see  no  good  results  growing  out  of  efibrts  made  to  encourage 
progress  in  any  direction.  Should  such  an  individual  ask  what 
we  have  done,  we  can  only  cite  him  to  our  records.  Our  annual 
reports  are  a  record  of  the  work  of  the  Society.  We  make  no 
claims  for  brilliant  achievements.  We  are  planting  the  tree  of 
knowledge  in  the  faith  that  in  due  time  it  will  bring  forth  fruit. 

Our  fruit  list  is  a  safe  guide  for  those  seeking  information  in 
regard  to  the  most  desirable  varieties  to  plant.  It  contains  in  an 
available  form  the  experience  of  practical  fruit  growers.  No 
variety  is  there  recommended  which  has  not  proved  worthy  of 
recommendation.  There  may  be  new  varieties  of  great  value 
which  are  not  entered  in  the  list.  When  they  have  been  proved 
worthy  of  it,  by  the  test  of  experience,  they  will  be  inserted. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  have  a  list  of  fruits  for  ama- 
teur growers  prepared  and  presented  to  this  meeting  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Society.  Gross  mistakes  have  been  made  by  those 
who  would  grow  a  few  select  varieties  for  use  in  their  own  fami- 
lies. With  but  a  small  tract  of  land  to  devote  to  a  fruit  garden, 
they  have  no  room  to  waste  on  inferior  varieties.  Without  ex- 
perience to  guide  them,  it  is  not  strange  that  after  years  of  watch- 
ful care  many  of  them  find  their  ground  encumbered  with  such  as 
they  do  not  want.  With  a  list  prepared  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  different  varieties  of  fruit,  and  carefully  revised  by  the 
Society,  those  seeking  information  have  a  safe  guide  to  follow. 

Gentlemen,  fellow-members,  there  is  still  much  work  which  may 
be  done.     The  Society,  if  its  members  are  earnest  and  faithful, 
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will  find  that  its  work  never  can  be  completed.  As  it  goes  on 
increasing'  in  strength  and  drawing  to  its  ranks  new  members  and 
new  workers,  the  field  of  labor  will  continually  open  before  it, 
inviting  to  efi'ort.  As  we  labor  earnestly  and  faithfully,  so  shall 
be  our  reward. 

The  President's  address  was  by  vote  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Messrs.  Henry  McLaughlin,  Joseph  Taylor 
and  J.  A.  Varuey. 


Discussion. 

Dr.  N.  T.  True  of  Bethel.  There  are  some  forty  minutes  before 
nine  o'clock,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other  business  I  would  be 
happy  to  hear  from  the  members  of  the  Society  or  from  any  gen- 
tleman present  on  the  points  suggested  by  the  interesting  address 
to  which  we  have  listened.  There  are  certainly  points  worthy  of 
further  consideration,  and  I  think  there  will  be  no  better  oppor- 
tunity for  considering  them  than  the  present. 

The  Secretary.  I  know  of  no  one  present  better  qualified  to 
open  the  discussion  than  Dr.  True,  and  I  would  call  upon  him  to 
address  the  meeting. 

Dr.  True.  I  presume  I  shall  inflict  all  the  punishment  that  the 
pomologists  present  are  deserving  of  in  this  world,  to-morrow, 
and  I  would  prefer  to  bo  excused  to-night.  However,  there  are 
one  or  two  points  on  which  I  would  like  to  speak.  The  President 
has  alluded  to  the  first  eff'orts  made  in  this  county  in  behalf  of  the 
agricultural  interest.  They  are  exceedingly  interesting.  Some 
of  you  may  call  to  mind  the  name  of  Benjamin  Vaughan,  of  Hal- 
lowell,  an  English  gentleman  who  came  to  this  country  a  good 
many  years  ago.  He  introduced  many  varieties  of  fruit,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  propagated,  and  in  that  way  he  did  a  good 
deal  to  improve  the  character  of  the  fruit  grown  in  that  section. 
I  came  to  this  town  to  reside  more  than  forty  years  ago.  I  was 
struck  with  the  efforts  that  had  already  been  made  here  in  intro- 
ducing the  cultivation  of  some  kinds  of  fruit.  Those  efforts  were 
not  always  successful.  Many  of  them  were  experiments,  but  ex- 
periments are  not  always  unprofitable  even  when  they  fail  in 
securing  the  direct  end  desired.  I  made  my  first  home  in  the 
house  which  had  been  owned  and  occupied  by  Hon.  John  Chandler, 
known  to  many  of  you  as  our  first  Senator  in  Congress.     He  had 
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introduced  trees,  which  were  growing  about  his  residence,  that  I 
did  not  suppose  could  .be  grown  in  Maine.  I  remember  seeing 
my  first  Seckel  pear  in  his  dooryard,  bearing  good  crops  of  excel- 
lent fruit  at  least  every  other  year.  It  is  a  small  pear  to  be  sure, 
aud  not  to  be  recommended  perhaps  as  the  best,  but  worthy  to 
be  cultivated.  Then  I  remember  of  seeing  what  I  never  saw  else- 
where in  the  State  of  Maine.  He  had  introduced  a  catalpa  tree, 
which,  it  had  been  supposed,  would  only  live  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Charleston  ;  but  there  was  the  tree  by  that  house,  with  its 
great  leaves.  The  snow  would  kill  it  to  the  roots  about  every 
winter,  but  the  roots  would  survive.  It  was  not  suitable  for  cul- 
ture of  course,  but  it  was  an  experiment  and  one  which  I  honor 
him  for  making.  Then  he  had  planted  a  row  of  sycamore  trees, 
and  they  had  grown  up  to  be  quite  large  trees.  He  also  raised 
apples.  He  had  one  variety  that  was  always  a  favorite  with  me. 
That  was  the  old  English  Nonsuch.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any 
apple  that  I  prefer  to  it.  It  is  not  an  apple  perhaps  that  could  be 
successfully  propagated  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  but  from  that  place 
many  barrels  of  them  used  to  be  sent  away.  His  first  efforts  in 
raising  grapes  were  not  successful,  perhaps  because  then  we  had 
not  varieties  adapted  to  the  climate.  These  facts  show  the  char- 
acter of  the  experiments  he  made  ;  and  they  had  to  make  experi- 
ments in  those  days.  It  was  the  only  way  they  could  ascertain 
what  was  adapted  to  their  wants.  Since  that  day  wonderful  im- 
provements in  pomology  have  been  introduced,  and  these  early 
efforts  are  of  great  interest  as  matters  of  history. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  and  it 
was  suggested  to  me  by  what  has  been  said  with  reference  to  this 
town.  I  know  something  about  it  from  my  residence  often  years 
here,  and  I  think  that  there  are  few  portions  of  the  State  where 
they  can  raise  such  apples  as  can  be  raised  in  Monmouth.  There 
are  few  if  any  places  in  the  State  where  you  can  raise  so  good 
Black  Oxfords  as  you  can  see  on  the  tables  here.  The  Greening 
cannot  be  grown,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  as  well  as  the 
Roxbury  Russet.  The  production  of  the  latter  fruit  has  always 
been  a  characteristic  of  this  town.  I  have  seen  long  rows  of 
these  trees  here  laden  with  the  richest  fruit.  Now  I  have  some 
trees  of  the  same  variety  at  Bethel,  and  I  wish  that  somebody 
would  come  some  night  and  cut  them  down.  They  bear  a  disa- 
greeable fruit  that  cracks  and  is  unfit  for  consumption.  I  have 
let  them  grow 'in  the  hope  that  they  would  do  better. 
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Grape  Culture. 

Dr.  True  proceeded  : — Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  Blood's 
Seedling  grape.  Well,  sir,  I  have  eaten  very  good  grapes  of  that 
variety  grown  in  this  town,  and  would  be  glad  always  to  have  as 
good  grapes  as  these  were,  and  none  worse.  In  another  place  it 
might  not  be  good.  I  think  it  is  one  of  those  grapes  that  is  vari- 
ous in  its  quality.  What  I  want  to  come  at  is,  that  every  person 
who  owns  a  little  lot  of  land  might  have  one,  two  or  three  grape 
vines  growing  up  by  the  side  of  his  house  where  the  morning  sun 
can  come  in  and  where  they  can  be  protected  from  the  first  frosts 
and  high  winds.  My  experience  has  been  that  if  we  can  get  them 
past  the  first  frosts  we  can  ripen  grapes  and  have  them  good.  I 
believe  that  every  person  can  raise  at  least  one  grape  vine.  It  is 
something  that  is  useful,  as  well  as  beautiful,  running  up  by  the 
side  of  a  house.  The  experiments  have  been  tried.  I  can  re- 
member when  we  had  not  a  grape  that  we  could  rely  upon  as 
adapted  to  out-door  culture  in  Maine.  Now  we  have  some  four 
of  five,  perhaps  more,  varieties.  I  will  mention  three  or  four 
while  I  think  of  it.  The  Hartford  Prolific  is  a  good  grape  and  a 
rapid  grower.  The  Delaware  is  a  slower  grower,  but  when  under 
way  it  produces  good  fruit.  Then  there  is  another,  the  Northern 
Muscadine.  I  am  always  glad  to  get  a  good  supply  of  these 
grapes  well  ripened.  There  is  one  other  variety  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
known  in  this  State,  but  it  is  a  seedling  which  originated  in  Os- 
wego, N.  Y.,  known  as  the  Worden  grape.  Gentlemen  who  have 
tried  all  the  varieties  they  can  raise  there,  are  propagating  this 
in  preference  to  others.  It  ripens  there  earlier  than  others.  I 
think  it  ripens  earlier  than  the  Hartford  Prolific.  I  would  like  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  present  who 
are  familiar  with  these  things.  Perhaps  Dr.  Weston,  who  watches 
all  these  matters,  has  fruited  it  and  can  tell  us  about  it. 

Dr.  Weston.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  the  Worden  grape. 
I  have  read  about  it,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  State. 

Mr.  Sawyer  being  called  upon,  responded  : — I  did  not  intend  to 
say  anything  to-night.  I  have,  it  is  true,  grown  some  grapes, — 
in  fact,  most  all  the  kinds  that  are  commonly  grown  in  this  State, — 
and  have  ripened  almost  all  of  them  under  some  circumstances — 
some  more  frequently  than  others.     In  regard  to   the  Worden 
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grape,  I  think  it  is  not  grown  in  this  State  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Goodale  has  introduced  it  and 
is  growing-  it  on  his  grounds  in  Saco,  but  I  do  not  understand  that 
he  has  the  vines  for  sale.  I  have  not  seen  it  myself,  but  it  is  well 
spoken  of.*  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  one  or  two  of  the  grapes 
that  our  friend  Dr.  True  has  spoken  of  do  not  please  me.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  better  grapes  than  the  Hartford  Prolific  or  the 
Northern  Muscadine,  and  which  we  can  grow  as  well  as  these. 
The  Delaware  of  course  cannot  be  objected  to.  The  fact  of  its 
slow  growing  should  not  be  a  serious  objection,  for  it  will  grow  if 
3'^ou  will  give  it  a  good  chance,  and  the  fruit  will  be  satisfactory. 
It  bears  an  abundance  of  clusters,  and  the  size  of  the  berries  may 
be  increased  by  judicious  thinning,  as  with  other  grapes.  We 
have  many  good  grapes  in  the  State  for  which  the  season  is  not 
quite  long  enough,  and  they  will  not  ripen.  We  can  sometimes 
ripen  the  Catawba  and  Sweetwater.  We  can  ripen  the  Isabella 
about  once  in  six  years  ;  I  think  not  oftener.  You  remember  that 
at  our  first  annual  exhibition,  at  Bangor,  we  had  grapes  from  Pis- 
cataquis county.  Mr.  Calvin  Chamberlain,  a  gentleman  well 
known  for  his  interest  in  fruit  growing,  sent  us  grapes  grown  in 
the  open  air  on  his  grounds  in  Foxcroft.  I  do  not  remember  of 
tasting  them,  but  tliey  had  the  appearance  of  being  well  ripened, 
and  yet  there  were  many  sections  where  grapes  did  not  fully  ripen 
that  year.  There  is  a  class  of  grapes  grown  quite  extensively  in 
our  State — the  Rogers'  Hybrids, — produced  by  crossing  some  of 
our  native  varieties  with  European  varieties.  Mr.  Rogers  pro- 
duced a  large  number  of  these  hybrids,  and  the  same  thing  has 

*  In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Goodalk  writes,  under  date  of  Feb.  19,  1877: — "  I  have 
grown  the  Worden  grape  for  ten  years  and  more.  Its  wood  and  leaf  resemble  the  Con- 
cord, but  the  vine  is  less  vigorous,  and  of  rather  slender  growth  The  fruit  also 
resembles  the  Concord, —  the  berries  rather  larger,  bunch  hardly  as  compact.  In  some 
years  it  has  (in  common  with  Concord  and  some  others,)  suffered  from  a  disease  attack- 
ing the  berries,  which  has  lessened  the  crop.  It  inclines  to  over-bear,  but  when  prop- 
erly thinned  it  is  not  only  much  earlier  than  Concord  but  in  quality  is  superior  to  that, 
even  at  its  best — (and  the  Concord  rarely  ripens  fully  here.)  E.\cept  for  the  two  draw- 
backs above  named  I  would  rank  it,  for  culture  in  Maine,  a  long  way  ahead  of  any 
other  yet  proved  on  my  grounds  ;  and  with  them  I  would  part  with  any  other  quite  as 
soon.     I  have  no  vines  for  sale." 

Mr.  Joii.v  CcHRiKR  of  Waldoboro',  writes: — "I  fruited  it  year  bof.ro  last,  and  did 
not  notice  that  it  differed  much  from  other  good  grapes  that  I  have,  but  last  year  it 
yielded  a  large  crop  and  we  called  it  decidedly  the  best  grape  that  wo  had  The 
berries  are  of  good  size,  also  the  bunches,  though  not  large.     I  have  vines  for  sale." 

I  also  loam  that  it  has  been  grown  by  some  other  members  of  the  Society,  and  it 
is  hoped  wo  may  have  it  at  the  next  exhibition  — Sec. 
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been  doue  by  others.  He  at  first  designated  them  by  numbers, 
but  afterwards  gave  names  to  the  best.  His  No.  3  is  the  Massa- 
Boit ;  No.  4  is  the  Wilder  ;  No.  9  is  the  Lindley  ;  No.  15  is  the 
Agawam  ;  No.  19  is  the  Merrimack.  The  Salera,  (No.  22),  is 
probably  the  most  widely  known  of  that  class  of  grapes.  All  of 
these,  except  the  first  named,  are  described  and  recommended  in 
our  fruit  list.  I  have  found  that  these  grapes,  in  my  locality, 
ripen  nearly  every  year.  There  is  a  large  class  of  grapes  that  will 
grow  and  may  be  ripened  almost  every  year,  and  this  is  a  field  in 
which  the  Society  can  do  a  good  work.  Our  exhibitions  have 
already  done  much  in  the  improvement  of  the  taste  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  who  have  attended  them.  Very  much  depends 
in  growing  grapes  upon  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  fruit,  and 
this  is  a  principle  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  holds  good  in  regard 
to  all  fruits.  A  very  little  protection  will  enable  us  to  ripen  the 
best  grapes  ;  as  the  lona,  which  never  ripens  fully  without  it,  re- 
quires but  a  slight  protection  to  carry  it  past  the  early  frosts  ;  and 
when  well  ripened  I  know  no  better  grape.  So  as  to  the  Diana, 
which  is  the  best  keeping  variety  I  know  of.  The  Rebecca  is  a 
fine  grape,  but  I  have  found  the  vines  tender  and  unreliable  in  the 
open  air.  Allen's  Hybrid  is  a  very  delicious  grape,  which  I  think 
will  do  better  with  some  artificial  protection,  although  it  is  grown 
at  Bangor  and  elsewhere,  in  sheltered  positions,  quite  success- 
fully. I  make  a  distinction  between  shelter,  which  all  varieties 
require  in  our  climate  and  which  may  be  aflForded  by  buildings, 
fences,  trees,  &c.,  and  artificial  protection,  by  which  I  mean  a 
covering,  either  permanent  or  temporary,  of  glass,  cloth  or  other 
material,  to  prevent  the  efiects  of  late  spring  and  early  autumn 
frosts  and  of  damp  foggy  weather  in  summer.  This  is  a  subject 
to  which  I  hope  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  more  particu- 
larly at  some  future  time.  We  ought  also  to  give  attention  to  the 
peculiarities  of  soils  and  culture  required  by  djfferent  varieties. 
I  would  caution  every  one  against  buying  untested  varieties. 
Attractive  pictures  and  the  representations  of  itinerant  venders 
will  generally  mislead  the  novice  who  trusts  in  them. 

Apples  for  Market. — High  Culture  for  Apples. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Carr  of  Winthrop,  being  called  upon  by  the  Presi- 
dent, said  : — I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon  to-night,  especially 
after  hearing  the  gentleman  from  Bethel  and  the  gentleman  from 
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Wiscasset.  The  apple  alluded  to  by  Dr.  True  as  the  English 
Nonsuch,  I  suppose  is  the  Canada  Red  Nonsuch,  (Red  Canada.) 
I  think  it  may  be  profitably  grown  in  this  county.  It  is  rather 
small,  but  is  of  good  flavor.  Speaking  of  the  Roxbury  Russet, 
wo  do  claim,  and  I  think  rightfully,  that  this  section  of  the  State 
is  the  section  to  grow  the  Roxbury  Russet.  I  have  bought  a  few 
apples  and  handled  some,  [Probably  more  than  any  other  person 
in  the  State. — Sec]  and  so  near  here  as  in  the  neighboring  town 
of  Greene  I  don't  believe  anybody  ever  saw  put  up  a  good  barrel 
of  Roxbury  Russets,  but  for  Baldwins  they  can't  be  beat.  On 
the  east  of  the  Kennebec,  too,  it  is  hard  work,  generally  speaking, 
to  raise  good  Roxbury  Russets,  but  here  we  raise  what  we  call 
good  ones.  They  are  very  good  for  shipping.  Right  here  I  may 
say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  raise  the  apple  that  will 
fill  and  satisfy  the  market.  Of  course  we  want  to  raise  various 
kinds  for  our  own  use,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  raise  a  few  more 
kinds  than  we  want  for  the  market.  We  want  to  raise  but  few 
kinds  for  market.  A  gentleman  said  to  me  that  the  market  calls 
for  five  barrels  of  Baldwins  to  one  of  every  other  kind.  I  think 
it  is  so.  So  the  Baldwin  is  really  the  apple  to  grow  for  money. 
I  think  the  Baldwin  and  the  Roxbury  Russet  are  the  most  profit- 
able apples  for  us  to  raise.  I  had  good  success  with  my  trees 
last  year.  I  didn't  allow  the  caterpillars  to  eat  them  up,  and  I 
got  fifty  or  sixty  barrels  where  my  neighbors  had  none  ;  and  I 
expect  some  next  year, 

Mr.  Alfred  Smith  of  Monmouth.  Allusion  has  been  made  to 
the  Roxbury  Russet.  I  have  a  kvf  of  them.  I  am  considerable 
of  an  old  man,  and  I  have  raised  that  fruit  from  my  boyhood.  It 
seems  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  raised  any- 
where but  in  Monmouth.  I  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion, 
but  I  may  be  mistaken.  It  needs  high  culture  anywhere,  and 
with  that  you  get  good  fruit  yearly.  Without  it  you  cannot  ex- 
pect it  to  succeed  anywhere.  As  to  the  Baldwin,  it  will  not  bear 
high  culture  on  low  lands.  On  our  high  lands  it  does  well,  but  it 
will  winter-kill  if  driven  hard.  I  have  nothing  against  the  fruit, 
but  I  have  lost  more  money  in  undertaking  to  raise  it  than  with 
any  other  kind.  As  for  the  Russets,  in  Winthrop  I  had  an  orchard 
of  four  acres.  The  outside  rows  were  well  manured  naturally, 
from  the  fact  that  the  sheep  used  to  lie  under  them.  These  trees 
produced  beautiful  "golden"  Russets, — as  the  neighbors  called 
them, — while  those  in  the  centre  of  the  orchard  bore  very  inferior 
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apples,  so  mucli  so  that  they  were  worthless.  They  were  Rus- 
sets, but  the  neighbors  said  a  different  fruit  from  the  "golden" 
Russets  that  grew  on  the  outside.  In  fact  they  were  the  same, 
but  so  small  that  anybody  would  be  ashamed  of  them.  On  one 
row  where  the  sheep  were  in  the  habit  of  lying,  I  raised  forty 
bushels  from  nine  trees, — as  handsome  apples  as  you  ever  saw, 
while  the  inferior  ones  were  not  fit  for  market — on  the  same  soil. 
Now  any  one  can  see  it  was  culture  that  made  the  difference. 
The  Russets  in  my  orchard  in  this  town,  when  I  came  here,  were 
so  mean  that  I  was  ashamed  of  them.  I  sent  them  to  Boston  and 
they  passed  for  No.  2's.  I  have  since  raised  from  those  trees  as 
good  apples  as  ever  I  raised  in  Winthrop.  High  culture  has  done 
it.  Last  fall,  at  our  exhibition,  I  saw  some  handsome  Boxbury 
Russets  from  Waterville,  and  from  Mr.  Pulsifer's  orchard  in  An- 
droscoggin county, — as  handsome  specimens  as  we, raise  in  Mon- 
mouth. Right  here,  on  a  soil  different  from  mine,  Mr.  George  H. 
Andrews  raises  them.  You  can  see  his  fruit  here,  as  handsome 
as  you  ever  saw  for  Russets.  It  is  in  the  culture.  Many  soils 
must  be  underdrained  in  order  to  produce  good  fruit,  but  we  must 
always  feed  in  order  to  produce  fruit.  Without  it  the  fruit  is 
mean.  The  Baldwin  is  a  very  slow  grower.  It  will  produce  fruit 
for  awhile,  but  it  will  run  down  to  a  small  amount  without  high 
culture. 

The  President.  This  discussion  has  finally  brought  up  a  very 
important  question,  and  one  on  which  too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  ;  that  is,  thorough  cultivation  for  the  production  of  fruit.  There 
is  no  more  important  question  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
fruit  growing.  There  is  no  question  on  which  fruit-growers  need 
more  prompting,  unless  a  fruit-buyer,  like  Mr.  Carr,  might  say  it 
is  the  subject  of  deaconing.  I  am  admonished,  however,  that  we 
cannot  pursue  it  to  any  great  extent  at  this  time.  If  there  shall 
be  an  opportunity,  it  may  be  discussed  further  before  the  close  of 
the  meeting. 

The  President  then  announced  that  any  questions  arising  in  the 
minds  of  persons  present,  on  subjects  connected  with  fruit  grow- 
ing, and  which  might  be  presented  in  writing,  would  be  answered 
or  presented  to  the  Society  for  consideration  before  the  close  of 
the  meeting  on  Wednesday  ;  after  which, 

Adjourned. 
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SECOND  DAY.— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  Society  was  adjourned  till  five 
o'clock  P.  M. 

At  the  opening  of  the  public  session  the  President  announced 
the  order  of  exercises  for  the  day,  and  introduced  Dr.  J.  C.  Wes- 
ton of  Bangor,  Corresponding  Secretary,  who  presented  his  annual 
report,  embracing  interesting  and  instructive  papers  on  "  Lawns 
and  Landscape  Gardening"  and  "  Window  Gardening." 

REPORT  OF  THE  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY,  FOR  1876. 

DR.    J.    C.    WESTOX    OF   BANGOR. 


Your  Corresponding  Secretary  would  announce  that  copies  of 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Maine  State  Poraological  Society  for 
18T5,  were  sent  by  the  Recording  Secretary  to  kindred  associa- 
tions so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  the  address  of  the  offi- 
cers of  such  societies,  and  there  have  been  received  by  him  in 
return  and  from  other  sources,  the  following  works  which  have 
not  been  heretofore  acknowledged, — all  of  which  have  been  added 
to  the  Society's  library,  viz  : 

American  Pomological  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  fifteenth 
session  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  September,  1875.  (Presented  by  G. 
B.  Sawyer.) 

Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States.  Annual 
Pteport  for  1875,  and  Monthly  Reports  for  1876.  Also  List  of 
Agricultural  Societies  and  Farmers'  Clubs  in  the  United  States, 
(pamphlet  ) 

Maine.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  1875  ;  also  General  Index  to  Agricultural  Reports  of  Maine 
from  1850  to  1875. 

Massachusetts.  Transactions  Mass.  Horticultural  Society  for 
1875,  Parts  1  and  2,  and  1876,  Part  1.  Also  Schedule  of  Prizes 
for  1877. 

Connecticut.  Seventh  and  Eighth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  being  for  the  years  1873  and 
1874,  and  each  containing  reports  on  orcharding  and  fruit  culture 
contributed  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Augur,  Pomologist  of  the  Board. 

New  York.  Proceedings  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticult- 
ural Society,  1876. 
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Pen.stsylvania.  Programme  of  the  Pennsylvania  norticultural 
Society  for  1876.  This  ia  an  old,  wealthy  and  well  organized 
society,  and  like  the  Western  New  York  Society  includes  among 
its  members  many  well  known  horticulturists  and  nurserymen.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  it  does  not  publish  its  transactions  in  full. 

Georgia.  Proceedings  of  the  Georgia  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, at  its  first  session,  held  at  Macon,  August,  1876.  This  is  a 
new  Society,  organized  during  the  past  year,  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices.     We  tender  to  it  our  fraternal  greetings. 

Michigan.  From  Prof.  Charles  W.  Garfield,  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Lansing,  and  recently  elected  Secretary  of  the 
State  Pomological  Society,  we  have  the  Transactions  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Pomological  Society  for  1874  and  1875,  (all  the  preced- 
ing volumes  having  been  previously  received  and  acknowledged); 
Transactions  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Agriculture,  1865  to  1875  in- 
clusive, except  1867  and  1869,  and  the  Report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  1874, — forming  a  most  valuable 
accession  to  our  library,  and  for  which  we  return  the  thanks  of 
this  Society.  The  Pomological  and  Agricultural  Reports  of  Mich- 
igan are  magnificent  volumes  of  upwards  of  500  pages  each, 
finely  printed,  profusely  illustrated  and  well  bound,  and  published 
by  authority  of  the  State.  The  liberality  with  which  the  Michigan 
State  Pomological  Society  has  been  patronized  by  the  State  gov- 
ernment, together  with  the  zeal  of  its  members,  has  resulted  in  a 
wonderful  development  of  the  fruit  producing  capacity  of  the 
State,  and  justly  entitled  her  to  the  distinction  accorded  by  Mr. 
Bateham,  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society,  as 
"the  banner  apple  State."  These  results  ought  to  serve  as  a 
salutary  lesson  to  other  States. 

Wisconsin.  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural 
Society  for  1875  and  1876.    From  F.  W.  Case,  Secretary,  Madison. 

Minnesota.  Transactions  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural 
Society  for  1875,  and  the  same  for  1875-6.  From  Prof.  C.  Y.  Lacy, 
Secretary,  Minneapolis. 

The  two  societies  last  named  are  composed  of  efficient  and  en- 
thusiastic members,  and  are  doing  good  work.  They  also  receive 
liberal  aid  from  the  State  governments.  The  reports  are  issued  in 
good  style  and  contain  much  useful  information, — fully  up  to  the 
current  standard  of  such  publications. 

Ontario.     Report  of  the  Commissioner  of   Agriculture  of  the 
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Province  of  Ontario,  embracing  the  Reports  of  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  and  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  the  Province  for 
1873. 

Reports  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  and  Entomological 
Society  for  1874,  and  the  same  for  1875,  From  D.  W.  Beadle, 
Secretary,  St.  Catherines. 

These  societies  are  eflScient  and  well  sustained,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings will  afford  us  many  valuable  suggestions.  We  notice 
that  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  distributes  annually  among 
its  members,  trees,  vines  or  plants  of  some  variety  regarded  as 
desirable,  announcing  the  same  for  some  years  in  advance. 

Quebec.  First  Report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Montreal 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  and  Fruit  List  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  From  Mr.  Charles  Gibb,  Abbottsford.  These 
publications  indicate  a  good  beginning  and  well  considered  efforts 
in  the  right  direction  among  our  northern  neighbors,  and  we  hail 
them  with  much  pleasure. 

We  have  in  former  years  received  and  acknowledged  reports 
from  the  State  Societies  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  (Fruit  Growers' 
Association)  Florida  and  Nebraska,  but  none  during  the  past 
year.  We  trust  we  shall  be  remembered  by  all  of  them  in  the 
future. 

Our  Secretary  has  recently  obtained  from  the  list  published  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  from  other 
sources,  reliable  information  in  respect  to  societies  of  a  similar 
character  in  several  of  the  other  States,  and  will  communicate 
with  them  at  an  early  day  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  exchange 
of  publications. 

We  have  also  received  the  following  works  from  individuals, 
viz:  From  Charles  Downing,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Second  Appendix 
to  Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. 

Col.  D.  S,  CuRTiss,  Editor,  Baltimore,  Md.,  The  Maryland 
Farmer,  monthly,  vol.  13,  1876.  Published  by  E.  Whitman, 
Baltimore, 

Thomas  Meehan,  editor  and  publisher,  Philadelphia, — occasional 
number  of  The  Gardener's  Monthly, 

James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Vick's  Floral  Guide  for  1876 
and  1877. 

Also  numerous  catalogues  from  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  &c. 
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Lawns  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

[Continuation  of  Dr.  Weston's  report  as  Corresponding  Secretary.] 

England  surpasses  all  other  countries  in  the  beauty  of  its  lawns. 
The  humidity  of  its  climate,  the  frequent  rains  in  the  season  of 
growing  vegetation,  cause  the  grass  to  flourish  with  great  luxuri- 
ance, and  the  frequent  cutting  produces  a  velvet  like  turf  of  vivid 
green,  which  is  a  constant  delight  to  the  eye.  There  is  nothing 
so  attractive  in  all  nature's  domain  as  this  soft  carpet,  with  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  in  a  setting  of  emerald.  And  no  one  can 
contemplate  the  lawns  on  the  grounds  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
and  hundreds  of  other  localities,  without  admiration  and  a  desire 
to  imitate  them. 

Although  our  own  country  has  a  more  fervid  heat  and  a  drier 
atmosphere,  yet  experience  has  shown  that  we  also  can  cultivate 
lawns  which  may  be  very  satisfactory.  Evei-y  humble  home  may 
even  have  its  patch  of  green  grass  of  greater  or  less  extent,  ac- 
cording to  the  means  of  the  owner,  which  may  be  enjoyed  as 
keenly  as  the  largest  landscape  garden  belonging  to  the  wealthiest 
landholder,  "  It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  indulged  in  by  many,  that  to 
make  a  home  place  beautiful,  requires  a  large  expenditure  of 
money  ;  and  it  is  still  more  a  mistaken  idea  that  to  accomplish 
this  successfully,  a  person  must  be  acquainted  with  the  rules  and 
principles  of  landscape  gardening  in  all  the  minutiae  of  its  details, 
or  if  they  lack  this  knowledge  themselves  they  must,  perforce, 
employSsome  person  learned  and  skilled  in  the  intricacies  of  the 
art,  to  do  it  for  them.  These  ideas  have  no  doubt  deterred  many 
from  undertaking  what  they  have  long  desired,  a  home  beautiful 
in  its  surroundings  and  adornments.  Taste  and  purpose,  com- 
bined with  study  and  observation,  will  produce  the  desired  re- 
sult, often  much  more  satisfactorily  than  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
money." 

As  the  lawn  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  landscape 
gardening,  it  will  first  be  considered  ;  and  as  knowledge  derived 
from  experience  and  example  is  apt  to  be  most  practical  and  use- 
ful, I  will  communicate  my  own  method. 

The  very  first  thing  needed  in  preparing  the  ground  is  to  pro- 
vide effectual  drainage  by  stone,  tile  or  brick  drains,  unless  the 
land  is  so  situated  that  this  is  accomplished  without  extra  artificial 
means.     In  premises   consisting  of  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  the 
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garden  is  from  six  to  ten  feet  above  the  streets  that  bound  it  on 
three  sides,  and  the  surface  slopes  from  the  centre  towards  the 
west  and  towards  the  east,  and  a  terrace  on  the  margin  extends  to 
the  sidewalk,  so  that  the  surface  and  the  surplus  water  of  the  soil 
readily  flows  off,  and  all  the  waste  water  from  the  house  and  that 
irom  the  house  of  a  neighbor  seventy- five  feet  distant,  is  conveyed 
away  through  brick  drains  from  the  cellars,  hence  no  additional 
drainage  of  the  lot  is  required.  If  it  had  been  level  or  wet  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  lay  an  underground  drain  through 
the  centre.  Thus  a  dry  soil  is  secured  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  a  healthj^  uniform  growth  of  plants  and  trees.  It  is  equally 
important  to  make  the  soil  deep,  rich  and  mellow,  so  that  the 
roots  of  the  grass  may  descend  easily  in  pursuit  of  the  necessary 
moisture  and  nutriment,  and  from  their  distance  below  the  surface, 
may  thus  escape  the  bad  elfocts  of  the  drouths  and  heat  of  sum- 
mer. In  this  way  only  can  a  fine,  handsome,  close  turf  be  ob- 
tained, which  shall  flourish  in  perennial  verdure,  maintaining  its 
vigor  season  after  season,  with  little  additional  treatment. 

It  having  been  determined  to  convert  a  plat  of  ground  fifty  feet 
by  sixty  into  a  lawn,  all  the  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  which  were 
not  required  for  ornament  were  removed  the  last  of  September. 
The  surface  was  covered  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  old,  well  com- 
posted manure,  and  the  ground  was  spaded  two  feet  deep,  taking 
care  to  distribute  this  manure  evenly  with  the  soil,  so  that  green 
spots  and  patches  may  not  disfigure  the  lawn.  If  this  work  is 
done  in  early  autumn,  the  seeds  of  the  weeds  contained  in  the 
fertilizing  material  will  bo  apt  to  germinate,  and  before  reaching 
maturity  these  weeds  will  be  destroyed  by  the  frosts  of  winter, 
and  consequently  the  next  season  the  grass  will  be  less  infested 
by  undesirable  plants. 

Early  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  free  from  frost,  and 
friable,  the  ground  was  graded,  raked  and  thoroughly  rolled  so  as 
to  be  smooth  and  compact.  It  was  then  raked  again  and  English 
lawn  grass  with  a  small  quantity  of  white  clover  was  sown  on  a 
calm  day,  evenly  and  thickly  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  surface, 
and  then  rolled  again  when  the  work  was  complete.  If  this  sow- 
ing is  done  before  the  early  vernal  rains,  the  seed  is  sure  to  come 
up  quickly  and  evenly,  and  become  well  rooted  and  vigorous 
before  the  soil  is  dry,  and  this  germination  is  also  promoted  by 
the  additional  rolling.  The  seed  ought  to  be  used  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  four  bushels  to  the  acre  so  as  to  ensure  a  close,  firm  turf. 
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Some  may  prefer  American  grass  seed.  James  Cruikshanks  of 
Massachusetts,  after  long  experience  with  various  mixtures,  finds 
the  following  to  give  the  best  satisfaction  :  "  Eight  quarts  of  red 
top,  two  quarts  of  fine  top,  three  quarts  of  Rhode  Island  bent,  and 
three  quarts  of  Kentucky  blue,  adding  half  a  pound  of  white 
clover.  These  grasses  when  kept  short  will  soon  make  a  fine 
lawn,  which  is  one  of  the  best  components  of  a  good  landscape. 
Some  soils  require  more  seed  than  others,  but  the  proportion  will 
be  the  same  whatever  the  quantity  required." 

When  the  grass  is  a  few  inches  high  and  is  strongly  rooted,  it 
should  be  mown  just  before  an  expected  rain,  and  spread  evenly 
over  the  surface  for  a  mulch,  which  is  to  be  removed  in  a  few  days, 
or  as  soon  as  the  grass  starts  vigorously  again,  and  this  process 
is  repeated  during  the  season  until  autumn,  as  often  as  the  growth 
seems  to  require  it.  In  September  wood  ashes  were  scattered 
upon  the  ground  in  season  to  be  conveyed  into  the  soil  b}'  the 
autumnal  rains  and  stimulate  the  growth  of  a  thick  aftermath, 
which  afl'ords  protection  to  the  roots  from  the  frosts  of  winter.  A 
fine  compost  of  manure  would  be  equally  effectual.  The  second 
season  the  iawn  ought  to  be  mown  every  ten  days,  or  often  enough 
to  keep  it  short,  close  and  green. 

The  arrangement  of  the  walks  is  an  important  matter.  No 
more  should  bo  made  than  are  necessary,  as  too  many  paths 
divide  the  lawn  too  much,  especially  if  small,  and  mar  its  beauty. 
Their  location  and  direction  should  conform  to  ideas  of  utility 
and  beauty.  If  circumstances  allow,  a  curved  path  or  road  is 
much  more  beautiful,  particularly  if  a  tree  or  a  group,  or  the 
conformation  of  the  ground  seem  to  require  the  circular  walk. 

In  the  premises  under  consideration,  the  house  is  twenty  feet 
east  from  the  street,  and  convenience  requires  that  it  should  be 
entered  by  ascending  stone  steps  directly  to  the  front  door.  If  it 
were  situated  further  in  the  rear  and  in  the  centre  of  the  lot,  and 
was  less  elevated,  the  approach  would  be  much  more  efl'ective  and 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  landscape  gardening,  if  a  carriage 
road  entered  at  one  corner  and  gracefully  sweeping  round  in  front 
of  the  door  departed  at  the  other  corner,  with  a  group  of  trees  in 
the  centre  of  the  lawn  in  front  and  single  trees  interspersed  at 
suitable  distances  along  the  road,  so  disposed  as  not  to  intercept 
desirable  views.  Another  series  of  steps  ascend  to  a  straight 
granite  walk,  which  passes  to  the  other  doors  in  the  southern  end 
and  ell  of  the  house,  facing  the  lawn.     Liiwns  about  twenty  feet 
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■wide  extend  in  front  and  at  the  northern  end  of  the  house,  ell  and 
span-roof  grapery. 

Such  being  the  position  of  the  house,  and  such  the  nature  of  the 
existing  walks,  the  additional  paths  have  to  conform  ;  and  it  was 
necessary  also  to  plant  the  trees,  shrubs,  climbing  vines  and  flow- 
ering plants  so  as  not  to  be  incongruous,  but  to  harmonize  with 
the  existing  order  of  things.  .  Accordingly  a  straight  path  was 
made  from  the  door  in  the  ell,  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
lawn  until  it  approached  a  large  Scotch  pine,  when  it  was  neces- 
eary  to  curve  it  so  as  to  meet  another  path  extending  to  the  vege- 
table garden  ;  and  along  this  path  were  made  borders  for  shrubs 
and  flowers,  rather  than  disfigure  the  beauty  of  the  small  lawu  by 
introducing  through  it  beds  of  flowering  plants. 

In  the  border  next  the  lawn  were  planted  low  annuals,  perennials 
and  bulbous  plants,  such  as  pansies,  pinks,  mignonette,  sweet  alys- 
sura,  verbenas,  nemophila,  agrostemma,  Drummond  phlox,  tulips, 
lilies,  graceful  dentzia,  mountain  mist,  &c.  In  the  other,  next  the 
vegetable  garden,  were  planted  taller  shrubs  and  plants,  such  as 
Mahouia,  flowering  almond,  rose  acacia,  peonies,  dahlias,  gladio- 
las,  asters,  &c.  Beyond,  rose  bushes,  climbing  vines,  morning 
glories,  nasturtiums,  scarlet  and  white  runners  and  asparagus, 
afford  a  further  screen  to  the  vegetable  garden  in  the  rear  of  the 
lot.  The  trees  also  are  so  disposed  as  to  conceal  it  and  afford  that 
privacy  which  is  desirable.  The  necessary  paths  in  the  rest  of  the 
garden,  whenever  convenient  and  practicable,  curve  so  as  to  avoid 
sharp  corners. 

In  a  corner  of  the  lawn  most  remote  from  the  house  is  a  group 
of  trees,  consisting  of  a  Norway  spruce  in  the  background,  and 
in  front  a  white  birch  and  a  scarlet  maple,  the  lighter  green  of  the 
deciduous  trees  contrasting  well  with  the  darker  foliage  of  the 
evergreen.  Elsewhere  are  two  other  spruces,  an  American  white 
{Finns  Slrobus),  Scotch  (Pinus  Sylvestris),  and  Austrian  pine 
(Finns  Auslrica), — attractive  when  only  three  feet  high,  and  set 
Bufiiciently  far  apart  to  grow  and  develop  in  all  their  symmetry 
and  beauty  until  they  attain  their  natural  size.  They,  with  the 
rock  maples  and  elms  planted  in  the  border  of  the  street,  also 
afi'ord  shelter  from  the  westerly  winds.  The  buildings  give  addi- 
tional shelter  to  the  garden,  and  obviate  the  necessity  for  a  Nor- 
way spruce  hedge  on  the  north. 

On  the  western  margin  is  a  hemlock  hedge  (Abies  Canadensis), 
kept  close  shaved  and  low,  which,  with  its  peculiar  green  is  an 
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object  of  beauty,  particularly  when  the  new  buds  push  forth,  and 
the  adjoining  terrace  is  clothed  with  lilies  of  the  valley,  which  first 
greet  the  opening  spring  with  their  broad  green  leaves,  and  fra- 
grant flowers.  These  are  separated  from  the  turf  by  a  plank  in- 
serted in  the  ground  edgewise  just  below  the  surface.  On  the 
southern  border  is  a  long  hedge  of  arbor  vitge,  disclosing  its  ever- 
green verdure  all  winter  above  the  line  of  snow. 

In  the  lawn  are  interspersed  at  suitable  distances,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  children's  play-ground,  flowering  shrubs,  such 
as  rosea  and  variegated  Weigelia,  Pyrus  Japonica,  crested  moss 
rose,  &c.,  and  in  the  centre  opposite  the  garden  hood  is  a  latticed 
arbor  upon  which  flowering  vines  climb  and  cling  with  their  en- 
twining tendrils,  so  that  when  covered  it  is  veritably  a  thing  of 
great  beauty. 

In  the  old  lawn,  in  front  and  on  the  northern  exposure,  were 
planted  the  sugar  pear,  or  shad-bush,  (Amelanchier  Canadensis), 
Scotch  larch,  European  ash,  cherry  trees,  snow  ball,  white  and 
purple  lilacs.  The  trees  have  attained  large  size  and  are  perfectly 
hardy.  The  sugar  pear  is  the  first  tree  to  blossom  in  the  spring, 
and  its  abundant  white  flowers,  like  an  immense  bouquet,  inspires 
the  mind  with  sensations  of  delight,  giving  promise  of  the  coming 
effloresence  and  fruit  of  other  trees  ;  and  the  scarlet  blossoms  of 
the  Pyrus  Japonica  next  succeed  and  retain  their  vivid  color  for 
weeks. 

The  walls  of  the  house  are  relieved  by  the  clematis,  woodbine, 
Roxbury  waxwork  and  grape  vines,  growing  with  perennial  ver- 
dure and  luxuriance  from  spring  to  autumn,  and  cheering  the 
cultivator  at  the  ripening  harvest  with  crimson  foliage,  scarlet 
berry,  yellow,  red  and  purple  cluster. 

Other  trees  and  shrubs  besides  those  mentioned  had  been  tried 
and  either  had  been  discarded  or  had  died.  The  locust,  which  in 
its  long  sprays  of  foliage  resembles  the  acacia,  is  attractive,  but 
its  very  luxuriance  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  so  affect  its  wood, 
that  it  readily  splits  under  the  influence  of  the  wind,  and  loses  its 
symmetry.  The  mountain  ash  or  round  wood,  (Pyrus  Ameri- 
cana) is  very  handsome  with  its  smooth  bark  and  clean  limbs,  but 
easily  falls  a  victim  to  the  borer.  Only  the  frequent  application 
of  strong  soap  suds  to  the  bark  during  summer,  will  save  it.  The 
European  ash  is  more  vigorous  and  hardy,  and  is  an  ornament, 
particularly  in  the  fall,  when  covered  with  clusters  of  red  berries. 
Many  trees  which  flourish  in  a  more  southern  clime,  will  not  sur- 
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vive  the  rigorous  winters  of  Maine,  but  we  can  secure  a  sufficient 
variety.  The  same  is  true  of  certain  shrubs  in  northern  Maine. 
The  rhododendron,  so  exquisite  in  its  foliage  and  flowers  on  the 
lawn,  is  tender.  It  has  been  more  than  once  transplanted  from 
its  native  bed  near  Sebago  lake,  but  missed  the  protection  of  the 
trees  and  the  peculiar  soil  from  which  it  had  been  removed,  and 
only  survived  one  or  two  winters.  Still  some  variety  n:iay  succeed 
if  well  covered  with  evergreen  boughs  aiid  the  winter  snows,  or  it 
may  be  planted  in  a  tub,  which  may  be  removed  to  the  house  for 
shelter. 

The  roses  which  have  proved  hardy  and  satisfactory  are  the 
Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Giant  of  Battles,  Baron  Prevost,  Edward  de 
Fosse,  La  Reine,  Lanne  and  Crested  moss,  and  the  Thurette,  the 
common  white,  blush  and  Harrison  roses  which  bloom  but  once, 
yet  are  valuable  for  their  hardiness  and  profuse  effiorescence.  In 
our  rigorous  climate  it  is  important  to  fasten  them  to  the  earth 
before  the  ground  freezes,  and  cover  them  with  evergreen  boughs 
which  sViould  not  be  removed  until  the  buds  are  read}'  to  push  in 
the  spring,  and  the  extra  bloom  will  well  repay  the  trouble.  These 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  are  suflScieutly  numerous  for  the  grounds 
of  most  estates. 

As  shown  in  this  paper,  the  rules  of  landscape  gardening  which 
were  practicable,  have  been  applied  to  a  garden  limited  in  extent. 
Difi'erent  grounds  might  require  somewhat  different  treatment, 
according  to  circumstances.  A  suburban  or  country  home  would 
furjiibh  a  larger  arena  for  the  display  of  taste  and  skill. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  simple  directions  in  respect  to  the 
construction  of  garden  walks :  Dig  out  the  soil  the  width 
of  the  proposed  path,  at  least  two  and  a  half  feet  deep.  At  the 
bottom  lay  a  foundation  of  large  stones  closely  fitted  together. 
A  second  layer  of  smaller  stones  should  follow  the  first,  and  so  on, 
each  succeeding  layer  smaller  than  the  preceding,  until  the  space 
is  nearly  filled  level  with  the  surrounding  surface,  then  cover  with 
coarse  cinders,  and  finish  with  gravel  and  sand,  or  coal  ashes  or 
finely  broken  stone.  In  this  way  walks  and  roads  are  made  in 
parks  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  and  thus  a  permanent  and 
perfectly  well  drained  and  dry  walk,  free  from  weeds,  is  secured 
at  all  seasons. 

For  the  instruction  of  those  who  desire  to  adorn  and  render 
attractive  suburban  estates,  the  following  essay  on  Landscape 
Gardening,  by  James  Cruikshanks,  is  copied  : 
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*  "  The  principles  upon  which  Landscape  Gardening  is  founded 
are  intended  to  produce  unity  of  design  with  harmony  in  execu- 
tion and  also  picturesque  beauty,  and  where  these  are  not  com- 
bined the  grand  object  in  view  is  not  attained. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  location  of  the  house,  with  all 
its  surroundings,  the  size  of  the  place,  also  the  views  to  be  ob- 
tained from  it,  whether  they  are  distant  or  circumscribed,  of  wood 
or  water,  tame  or  romantic,  of  mountain  or  meadow,  of  sea  or  land. 

An  estate  commanding  such  views  requires  very  different  treat- 
ment in  the  arrangement,  from  one  where  the  house  is  embedded 
in  a  forest  with  only  space  enough  to  get  a  small  lawn,  and  conse- 
quently without  distant  views.  In  forming  the  component  parts 
of  a  good  landscape,  much  also  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
scenery  in  view,  for  if  the  sea  can  be  seen  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
mountain  on  the  other,  the  planting  would  require  to  be  bolder 
and  more  decided  than  if  the  only  views  to  be  obtained  were  a 
meadow  with  its  flocks  and  herds.  *  *  * 

The  first  thing  that  requires  attention  is  to  have  the  ground 
properly  drained  and  subsoiled,  and  afterwards  graded  and  en- 
riched ;  also  to  have  the  places  marked  off  for  groups  of  trees 
which  it  is  intended  to  plant.  You  will  then  be  ready  to  sow  the 
grass  seed,  and  must  be  sure  to  procure  the  best  mixture  to  pro- 
duce a  good  lawn.  ***** 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  design  for  any  supposed  place,  as  almost 
every  one  differs  somewhat  from  its  next  neighbor;  but  assuming 
the  ground  to  be  nearly  level,  or  slightly  undulating,  with  a  public 
road  in  front,  and  rather  a  sloping  to  the  road  than  otherwise, 
placing  the  house  about  two-thirds  of  the  depth  of  the  property 
towards  the  back,  will  give  a  good  opportunity  to  have  the  neces- 
sary buildings,  such  as  the  stables,  carriage  house,  ice  house,  etc., 
behind  the  mansion  where  they  can  be  shut  out  of  view,  if  desired, 
by  irregular  groups  of  planting,  which  could  lap  over  each  other 
and  thus  secure  privacy.  This  arrangement  would  afford  space 
for  a  fine  lawn  in  front,  with  small,  irregular  clumps  of  trees  and 
flowering  shrubs  near  the  road,  making  the  lawn  look  as  large  as 
possible  and  giving  views  of  pleasant  objects  beyond. 

The  house  being  located  as  before  stated,  and  say,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  width  of  the  lot  from  either  side,  with  an  easy, 
curved  avenue  from  the  road,  such  an  arrangement  would  give  a 
good  opportunity  to  get  a  small  kitchen  garden  and  orchard  at  the 

*  Transactions  Mass.  Hort.  Society,  1875;  Part  2d,  p.  25. 
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back  of  tlie  house,  with  a  greenhouse  and  grapery  running  about 
parallel  with  the  house,  and  a  flower  garden  in  front  of  them, 
flowering  shrubs  and  low  evergreens  forming  a  boundary  between 
the  flower  garden  and  the  lawn.  Anything  that  was  unsightly 
would  thus  be  kept  out  of  view,  and  at  the  same  time  everything 
required  could  be  conveniently  located. 

The  flower  garden  being  a  distinct  department,  the  best  effect 
will  be  produced  by  cultivating  in  it  principally  florists'  flowers. 
The  beauty  of  a  lawn  is  lost  in  a  great  measure  by  introducing 
clumps  of  bedding  plants  through  it,  however  artistically  they 
may  be  arranged ;  nothing  pleases  the  eye  so  well  as  the  pure, 
green  grass  with  here  and  there  a  handsome  ornamental  tree 
judiciously  located. 

The  buildings  and  drive  being  thus  disposed  of,  the  next  thing 
requiring  attention  is  the  planting  of  the  boundaries  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  afl'ord  sufficient  shelter  on  the  north  and  west  sides, 
these  being  the  quarters  from  which  our  heaviest  gales  come,  but 
without  giving  it  a  too  formal  appearance,  and  at  the  same  time 
taking  advantage  of  all  the  most  desirable  views  that  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  judicious  grouping. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  south  and  east  sides,  although 
they  may  not  require  to  be  so  densely  planted,  unless  it  be  to  hide 
some  unsightly  object;  but  where  the  view  of  the  sea,  or  the  bold 
outline  of  a  mountain  can  be  obtained,  the  landscape  gardener 
should  be  sure  to  take  advantage  of  them.  In  planting,  avoid 
straight  rows,  and  let  the  outlines  of  groups  be  sinuously  diversi- 
fied, taking  care  to  arrange  the  trees  and  shrubs  according  to 
their  size  and  color,  keeping  the  tallest  at  the  back  and  the  light- 
est shades  of  foliage  on  the  most  salient  points.  Small  groups  of 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  judiciously  planted  through 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  lawn,  but  generally,  single  trees  are 
all  that  will  be  required  on  a  small  place." 

Downing  says,  *  "  By  Landscape  Gardening  we  understand  not 
only  an  imitation  in  the  grounds  of  a  country  residence,  of  the 
agreeable  forms  of  nature,  but  an  expressive,  harmonious  and  re- 
fined  imitation.  In  Landscape  Gardening,  we  should  aim  to  sepa- 
rate the  accidental  and  extraneous  in  nature  and  to  preserve  only 
the  spirit  or  essence.  As  an  art,  it  does  not  consist  as  some  may 
suppose,  in  producing  a  counterfeit  of  nature,  but  in  idealizing 
natural  beauty  in  a  lawn,  park  or  garden." 

*  Treatise  od  Landscape  Gardening. 
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*  "  Of  the  general  principles  applicable  to  small  suburban  es- 
tates, we  shall  first  speak  of  Adaptation. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  an  estate  comes  into  one's 
possession  upon  which  certain  undesirable  features  may  be  pre- 
sented either  by  the  dwelling,  or  by  the  grounds,  or  by  both,  with 
which  it  is  impracticable,  or  at  least  not  desirable  to  interfere. 
The  only  course  to  be  pursued  in  such  a  case,  is  to  make  the  best 
of  existing  circumstances ;  and  it  is  in  this  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends  that  the  executive  abilities  of  the  man  of  taste  and  good 
judgment  are  best  exhibited,  tending  often  to  the  production  of 
the  very  best  results. 

Gongruity  is  one  of  the  most  important  principles  to  be  kept  in 
view  in  the  arrangement  of  the  smallest  estate,  and  is  one  that  is 
more  frequently  violated  among  us  than  almost  any  other.  For 
example,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  looking  from  the  house,  to  see 
upon  one  side  of  the  estate,  plantations  of  trees  and  shrubs  ar- 
ranged in  natural  order,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  a  straight 
avenue  flanked  in  a  formal  manner.  Here  is  an  evident  incon- 
gruity. Again,  the  introduction  of  fruit  trees  among  those  which 
are  strictly  ornamental,  especially  upon  a  lawn,  strikes  the  eye  of 
taste  unpleasantly  ;  so  also  does  the  presence  of  vegetables  among 
the  garden  flowers. 

The  disposal  of  architectural  ornaments  in  a  style  diffei-ent  from 
the  main  house,  immediately  about  and  attached  to  it,  as  for  ex- 
ample, those  of  a  rustic  character,  are  instances  of  the  want  of 
congruity.  On  the  same  principle,  the  attaching  of  a  common 
greenhouse  to  a  dwelling  of  any  pretence  to  architectural  style 
cannot  be  admissible. 

In  the  arrangement  of  an  estate,  there  should  be  one  expression 
or  leading  feature  to  which  the  others  should  be  subordinate. 
This  principle  termed  unity,  should  be  recognized  even  more  in 
small  estates  than  in  large  ones,  for  the  reason  that  its  violation  in 
the  former  is  more  striking  and  more  quickly  detected. 

Unity,  however,  should  not  interfere  with  the  proper  introduc- 
tion of  variety,  which  should  be  shown  in  the  plantations,  in  the 
walks,  flower-beds,  and  in  the  various  garden  ornaments,  as  well 
as  in  the  vistas,  recesses,  pieces  of  water,  etc." 

f  "Variety  must  be  considered  as  belonging  more  to  the  details 
than  to  the  production   of  a  whole.     By  producing  intricacy,  it 

*  Extract  from  Essay  by  Daniel  Dennison  Slade.  Trans.  Mass.  Hort.  Society,  1875; 
Part  2d,  p.  38.  f  Downings  Landscape  Gardening. 
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creates  in  scenery  a  thousand  points  of  interest,  and  elicits  new 
beauties  through  different  arrangements  and  combinations  of  forms 
and  colors,  lights  and  shades." 

"  Simplicity  is  an  essential  element  in  the  laying  out  and  embel- 
lishment of  the  small  suburban  estate.  It  is  net  inconsistent  with 
the  other  principles  of  which  we  have  spoken,  nor  is  it  incompati- 
ble with  true  elegance  and  refinement. 

Convenience  never  should  be  sacrificed  to  ostentation  and  ex- 
travagance, as  is  too  often  the  case.  Perhaps  this  mistake  is  more 
frequently  made  in  the  disposition  of  walks  and  roads  than  in  any 
other  way.  Mr.  Mitchell  tells  us  in  very  pleasing  words  what 
guides  we  should  follow  in  this  matter. 

*"A  walk,"  he  says,  "is  first  of  all  a  convenience;  whether 
leading  from  door  to  highway,  or  to  the  stable  court,  or  througli 
gardens,  or  to  the  wood,  it  is  essentially,  and  most  of  all  a  con- 
venience ;  and  to  despoil  it  of  this  quality  by  interposing  circles 
or  curves,  which  have  no  meaning  or  sufficieut  cause,  is  mere 
affectation.  Not  to  say,  however,  that  all  paths  should  be  straight ; 
the  farmer,  whose  home  is  afra  considerable  remove  from  the  high- 
way, and  who  drives  his  team  tliither,  avoiding  rock  and  tree  and 
hillock,  will  give  to  his  line  of  approach  a  grace  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  excel  by  counterfeit."  *  *  * 

The  gardens,  both  flower  and  vegetable,  should  be  of  easy 
access,  the  stables  and  out- houses  should  be  in  suiBcient  proxim- 
ity, and  nothing  which  can  contribute  to  comfort  and  convenience 
should  be  overlooked. 

For  the  full  enjoyment  of  even  the  smallest  suburban  estate 
there  must  be  a  degree  of  seclusion.  Not  to  be  able  to  work  in 
one's  garden,  to  meditate  or  walk  therein,  without  being  subjected 
to  the  gaze  of  neighbors  or  the  passers-by,  is  a  condition  which  is 
not  agreeable  to  the  refined  mind.  This  seclusion  need  not  be 
such  as  to  entirely  deprive  one  of  vistas  into  the  distant  or  adja- 
cent country,  which  are  important  addenda  to  every  place,  and  for 
which  every  provision  should  be  made,  but  it  should  be  sufficient 
to  afford  that  sense  of  quietude  and  freedom  from  interruption  so 
dear  to  every  man,  especially  a  professional  one,  after  the  cares 
and  labors  of  the  day. 

This  seclusion  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  judicious  disposition  of 
plantations  and  hedges,  and  not  by  high  walls  and  fences,  u)iles8 
in  exceptional  cases. 

*  My  Farm  of  Edgewood. 
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Having'  thus  marked  out  tbe  general  principles  wbich  should 
govern  in  the  laying  out  and  embellishment  of  the  small  suburban 
estate,  it  remains  for  us  to  add  that  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
places,  which  from  the  nature  of  circumstances  do  not  admit  the 
apph'cation  of  any  principles  beyond  those  which  neatness  and 
order  afford.  The  cultivation  of  trees  and  shrubs,  a  well  kept 
lawn,  and  a  distribution  of  flowers  constitute  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected therein." 

Window  Gardening. 

In  the  rigorous  climate  of  Maine,  the  beautiful  flowers  lie  dor- 
mant more  than  half  the  year,  enclosed  in  their  shroud-like  buds, 
awaiting  the  annual  resurrection  ^hen  tne  moist  warm  breeze  of 
spring  shall  breath  upon  them  and  bid  them  burst  their  cerements 
and  awake  to  renewed  life  ;  and  so  it  happens,  that  during  all  that 
long  period  we  are  deprived  of  the  sight  of  the  exquisite  flowers, 
unless  we  provide  for  them  an  artificial  climate,  where  they  may 
grow  and  bloom  perpetually  in  spite  of  winter's  cold  and  frost. 
This  can  be  done  by  one  who  has  a  bay  or  any  other  window  with 
a  southern  or  eastern  exposure.  There  can  be  cultivated  the  ivy 
training  about  the  room,  roses  full  of  bloom,  perfuming  the  air 
with  sweet  fragrance,  geraniums,  heliotropes,  fuchias  and  calla,etc. 

*  "  They  will  thrive  alike  in  the  conservatories  of  the  rich,  the 
cottage  of  the  poor,  or  the  workshop  of  the  mechanic.  But  how 
few  understand  their  culture  ;  how  few  treat  them  as  living  beings 
that  breathe,  and  are  sensitive  to  the  changes  of  their  surround- 
ings ;  the  temperature  too  cold  or  too  hot  will  affect  their  very 
life,  the  soil  also  may  run  to  the  two  extremes,  may  be  either 
overfed  or  starved  ;  too  much  kindness  is  as  fatal  as  too  much 
neglect ;  constant  care  tells  the  whole  story  of  successful  plant 
culture,  yet  bestowed  iu  such  a  manner  as  to  be  hardly  realized, 
a  little  now  and  then  with  a  constant  eye  to  their  wants,  and  you 
will  find  your  window  of  plants  a  source  of  constant  satisfaction. 

Flowers  are  not  to  rejoice  the  vision  of  the  rich  alone,  neither 
is  a  greenhouse  necessary  ;  not  that  you  can  grow  all  kinds  of 
plants  to  perfection  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  a  room  heated  by  a 
coal  or  wood  stove,  but  there  are  enough  plants  which  will  thrive 
to  answer  every  want,  and  the  others  can  be  added  as  your  means 
permit. 

But  to  grow  plants  to  perfection,  such  as  you  would  wish  to 
*  Trans.  AVisconsin  State  Hort.  Society,  1872;  p.  184. 
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show  for  specimen  plants,  is  not  the  easiest  thing-  in  the  world. 
It  is  necessary  to  secure  both  bloom  and  healthy  growth.  The  one 
is  sometimes  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Do  not  crowd  your  plants  by  trying  to  keep  more  than  your 
room  will  accommodate.  If  you  do,  the  effect  will  be  similar  to 
the  growth  of  a  timber  thicket,  each  plant  striving  to  surmount 
its  fellow,  and  in  a  short  time,  long,  lank  plants  with  a  tuft  of 
foliage  at  the  tip,  will  be  your  recompense.  Remember,  that  a 
few  well  grown  model  plants  will  give  you  far  more  pleasure  than 
a  score  of  ill-shaped  things.  A  similar  effect  will  be  produced  if 
plants  cannot  have  suflScient  light.  Plenty  of  light  is  indispensa- 
ble, and  to  secure  this,  no  situation  is  so  good  as  a  south  window, 
but  if  this  cannot  be  had,  then  choose  one  facing  the  east,  it  will 
do  almost  as  well,  receiving  the  full  rays  of  the  early  morning  sun. 
A  few  plants  will  succeed  without  much  sunlight,  but  they  are  the 
exception. 

Use  due  caution  in  the  heat  of  the  room,  neither  too  great  by 
day  nor  too  near  the  frost  mark  at  night.  Thirty-eight  or  forty 
degrees  at  night,  is  as  low  as  it  is  safe  to  venture.  A  good  base 
burning  coal  stove  is  unobjectionable,  though  some  have  argued  to 
the  contrary,  keeping  a  steadier,  more  even  temperature  than  any 
other  stove.  There  will  not  be  gas  enough  escape  to  do  the  least 
injnry,  and  a  better  temperature  is  maintained  through  the  night 
than  by  any  other  means. 

Clean  culture  is  absolutely  necessary.  Dust,  which  is  always 
filling  the  air,  will  rest  upon  the  foliage,  stopping  up  the  pores  of 
the  plant,  encouraging  insects,  and  soon  your  plant  becomes  yel- 
low and  seared.  The  remedy  is  apparent.  The  mouths  or  breath- 
ing tubes  must  be  kept  open.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
frequent  washings.  At  least  once  a  fortnight,  oftener  would  be 
better,  the  plants  should  be  set  in  a  tub  of  warm  water  and  thor- 
oughly washed.  This  will  check  the  depredations  of  insects  and 
contribute  to  the  growth  and  health  of  the  plants.  Watering  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  to  consider.  No  specific  rule  will 
apply  to  all.  One  like  the  rose,  wants  a  moist  soil,  but  not  so  wet 
as  to  be  sodden,  but  what  might  be  called  a  soil  in  good  working 
order,  while  a  fuchsia,  or  a  calla  can  hardly  get  too  much  water, 
especially  while  in  bloom.  A  good  rule  to  follow  is,  water  regu- 
larly ;  a  little  study  will  soon  teach  you  as  to  the  wants  of  those 
you  have,  then  follow  the  teachings  of  experience,  and  your  plants 
will  become  neither  too  dry  nor  too  wet. 
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The  soil  should  usually  be  good  black  loam  from  the  garden, 
top  soil  from  the  woods  or  about  decayed  logs,  or  well  decomposed 
turf,  and  a  mixture  of  sand.  To  these  add  one  part  from  an  old 
hot-bed  of  thoroughly  decomposed  manure  or  from  a  manure 
compost. 

The  worst  obstacles  to  success  are  the  insects.  A  very  dry 
atmosphere  is  favorable  to  the  red  spider ;  frequent  syringing  or 
washing  is  sure  death.  The  mealy  bug  and  scale  can  only  be  kept 
down  by  watching  closely  for  them,  and  washing  with  warm  soap 
suds,  which  is  not  agreeable  to  their  tastes.  The  louse  or  aphis 
is  readily  killed  by  tobacco  smoke.  This  is  done  in  various  ways, 
the  most  convenient  of  which  is  to  place  the  plants  under  a  barrel 
or  box,  and  insert  a  dish  of  ignited  coals  on  which  tobacco  has 
been  sprinkled  and  letting  it  remain  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  A 
second  application  in  a  few  days  will  effectually  rid  your  plants  of 
this  pest. 

The  entire  system  of  plant  culture  nTay  be  summed  up  briefly. 
Secure  plenty  of  light,  even  temperature,  cleanliness,  regularity 
in  watering  and  good  drainage. 

In  the  window  of  an  enthusiastic  lady  amatuer  in  Milwaukie  in 
February,  the  ivy  is  growing  vigorously  in  a  single  pot  under  or 
in  the  rear  of  the  flower  stand.  The  fuchsia  has  nearly  one  hun- 
dred blossoms  and  buds  on  it.  The  tea  roses,  helitrope,  gerani- 
ums and  calla  have  given  blossoms  almost  constantly,  rendering 
the  window  an  object  of  great  attraction  and  pleasure  during  the 
long,  cold  winter  months.  My  only  injunction  to  all  is,  go  and 
do  likewise. 

Every  flower  is  your  friend ;  it  will  require  but  little  effort  on 
your  part  to  be  the  friend  of  every  flower." 

The  President.  I  hardly  need  to  say  that  I  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  paper  presented  by  Dr.  Weston,  and  especially 
so  in  his  description  of  his  own  lawn  and  grounds ;  and  as  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  we  can  copy  better  than  we  can  originate, 
it  struck  me  that  it  might  be  well  for  the  Society  to  invite  him  to 
furnish  a  plan  of  his  premises  for  publication  in  our  transactions, 
as  a  guide  or  hint  to  others.  We  are  aware  that  this  subject  of 
lawns  and  ornamental  planting  has  received  considerable  atten- 
tion, even  in  our  rural  towns ;  and  I  therefore  mention  it  in  this 
connection. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Taylor  of  Belgrade.  I  have  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  reading  of  Dr.  Weston's  paper,  and  I  approve  of 
the  President's  suggestion.  Perhaps  wo  are  not  all  in  a  situation 
to  copy  it,  but  we  might  take  hints  from  it  that  would  be  interest- 
ing and  advantageous. 

Dr.  True  followed  in  the  same  strain,  illustrating  his  remarks 
by  reference  to  failures  in  ornamental  planting  which  had  come 
under  his  own  observation. 

The  Secretary  spoke  of  his  personal  observation  of  Dr.  Wes- 
ton's premises,  and  alluded  to  the  necessity  of  diagrams  and  prac- 
tical directions  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons  who  have  not  the 
time  or  means  to  make  themselves  skillful  in  the  art  of  landscape 
gardening. 

On  motion  of  Friend  Taylor, 

Voted,  That  Dr.  Weston  be  requested  to  furnish  a  plan  and  per- 
spective view  of  his  grounds  and  buildings  for  publication  in  the 
Transactions  in  connection  -with  his  report. 

List  of  Apples  for  Amateur  Cultivators. 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Pope  of  Manchester,  chairman  of  tho  committee 
appointed  at  the  last  Winter  Meeting  to  prepare  a  list  of  fruits  to 
be  recommended  for  cultivation  by  amateurs,  submitted  a  report 
embracing  a  list  of  apples  for  the  purpose  named,  which  report 
was  accepted  and  partially  considered,  and  is  here  presented  as 
revised  by  the  Committee  under  the  instructions  of  the  Society. 

Report. 

"In  selecting  this  list  we  have  proceeded  on  the  supposition, 
that  those  who  expect  to  raise  fruit  of  good  quality  and  fine  flavor 
will  be  willing  to  give  the  trees  a  good  situation  and  high  cultiva- 
tion. For  while  some  varieties,  like  the  Starkey  and  Ilubbardston 
Nonsuch  will  do  well  with  ordinary  orchard  culture,  many  of  our 
best  apples,  as  the  Early  Harvest,  Pomme  Royal,  and  Jewett's 
Fine  Red,  will  prove  almost  worthless  under  such  treatment. 

In  our  selection  we  have  discarded  those  apples  of  which  large 
size  and  fine  appearance  were  the  only  desirable  qualities,  and 
aimed  to  present  those  only  whose  good  texture  and  fine  flavor 
will  well  repay  for  the  extra  labor  bestowed.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  recommend  a  list  of  apples  that  will  succeed  equally  well  in 
all  localities,  and  while  it  is  our  aim  to  give  those  that  will  prove 
fine  in  most  sections,  it  will  still  remain  for  the  cultivator  to  ex- 
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periment  to  some  extent,  and  discard  such  aa  he  finds  are  not 
suited  to  his  particular  location. 

Some  of  our  best  market  apples  are  accepted  as  desirable  for 
hotne  use,  but  many  of  the  varieties  that  should  be  in  every 
amateur  collection  hava  some  defect,  either  in  size  or  bearing 
qualities,  that  make  them  unprofitable  market  fruits. 

Early  Harvest. — This  apple,  although  rather  acid,  should  have 
a  place  in  every  collection  on  account  of  its  earliness, — ripening 
the  first  of  August.  Requires  high  cultivation,  without  which 
the  fruit  is  liable  to  crack. 

King  Sweeting. — Rather  small,  but  exceedingly  sweet,  tender 
and  juicy.  We  do  not  know  of  any  apple  that  will  take  its  place. 
Season,  last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

Primate — Tree  a  strong,  thrifty  grower,  and  an  abundant  bearer. 
Flesh  tender  and  flavor  sprightly.     Season,  September. 

American  Summer  Pearmain. — Tree  a  slow  grower.  Fruit  of  first 
quality.  Very  tender  and  exceedingly  juicy.  Liable  to  crack  in 
some  locations.     Last  of  September. 

Porter. — Too  well  known  to  need  description  here. 

Gravenstein. — Tree  a  vigoroiis  grower  and  an  abundant  bearer 
in  alternate  years.  Rather  tart,  but  with  a  rich,  aromatic  flavor. 
Flesh  tender,  a  little  coarse.  A  great  favorite.  Season,  October 
and  November. 

■  Winthrojy  Greening  — Fruit  a  little  coarse,  but  with  a  fine  flavor. 
Not  an  early  bearer,  but  bears  well  in  most  localities  where  the 
tree  is  grown.     Falls  badly  from  the  tree  before  fully  ripe. 

Pomme  Royal  — (Syn.  Dyer.)  This  apple  when  well  grown  has 
few  equals.  Very  tender,  crisp,  and  juicy,  with  a  remarkably 
rich  aromatic  flavor.  Requires  high  cultivation  and  thrives  best 
in  a  warm,  sheltered  situation.  Should  be  well  ripened  on  the 
tiee      Quality  poor  unless  well  grown.     Season,  October. 

Dean. — Many  have  condemned  the  Dean  apple,  from  a  trial 
before  fully  ripe,  it  being  then  rather  tart,  but  when  fully  ripe  is 
exceedingly  tender  and  melting.  Medium  size,  and  a  good  bearer. 
Season,  November. 

Siarkey. — A  native  of  Vassalboro',  where  it  is  very  popular. 
Medium  size,  with  a  mild  sub-acid  flavor.  Is  received  with  favor 
wherever  introduced. 

Jewetfs  Fine  Bed.  (Nodhead.) — No  collection  is  complete  with- 
out this  apple.     Requires  high  cultivation,  and  even  with  the  best 
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of  treatment  the  crop  of  perfect  apples  will  be  lights  on  account 
of  the  thinness  of  the  skin. 

Mother. — A  native  of  Massachusetts.  Skin  yellow, — mostly 
covered  with  a  bright  red,  changing  to  a  deep  red  in  the  sun. 
Not  so  tender  as  some,  but  with  an  exceedingly  aromatic  flavor. 
Requires  good  soil  or  many  of  the  apples  will  be  small  and  taste- 
less. Should  be  in  every  collection.  Season,  November  to 
January. 

Hoyt  Sxveet. — A  medium  sized,  very  sweet  apple,  ripening  in 
December,  but  will  keep  until  March.  Quality,  best;  tender  and 
crisp. 

Canada  Red. — An  old  variety,  but  one  of  the  best  when  well 
treated.  Medium  size,  fine  texture  and  lively  sub-acid  flavor. 
Season  January  to  March. 

Huhbardston  Nonsuch. — A  popular  apple  on  account  of  its  large 
size  and  fine  quality. 

Peck's  Pleasant. — Supposed  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  Newtown 
Pippin,  which  it  resembles  both  in  shape  and  flavor.  With  a  firm, 
crisp  texture  and  fine  flavor.  Is  worthless  when  it  becomes 
mellow. 

Talman's  Sweet. — Although  not  of  the  best  as  regards  texture 
and  flavor,  the  Talman's  Sweet  as  a  late  keeper  and  a  fine  cooking 
apple  is  indispensable  ;  when  well  ripened  it  is  a  favorite  dessert 
fruit  with  many. 

Northern  Spy. — One  of  the  best  late  keeping  varieties,  retaining 
its  sprightly  flavor  to  the  last.  Although  late  in  coming  to  bear- 
ing in  some  localities,  it  is  a  good  bearer.  Should  remain  on  the 
tree  until  danger  of  injury  by  frost." 

Discussion  on  the  Amateur  List. 
The  President.  By  this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  only  a  list  of 
apples  has  been  presented, — the  preparation  of  the  list  of  pears 
having  been  assigned  to  another  member  of  the  committee,  who  is 
not  present;  and  the  list  has  not  been  sent  in.  You  will  bear  in 
mind  the  notice  here  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  list  of  apples  for 
amateurs  should  be  somewhat  difi'erent  from  the  list  of  varieties 
to  be  grown  for  the  market.  The  former  does  not  and  should  not 
fully  correspond  with  the  latter.  The  amateur  cultivator,  in  his 
garden,  grows  fruit  for  use  at  home.  The  commercial  orchardist 
grows  fruit  for  the  money  ;  he  wishes  to  raise  those  apples  which 
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will  sell  best  in  the  market, — although  they  may  not  be  the  best 
for  home  use.  Good  quality,  however,  is  always  acceptable  in 
the  commercial  list ;  and  here  the  remark  might  come  in  that  good 
quality — even  extra  quality — does  not  disqualify  an  apple  for 
cooking.  I  have  little  sympathy  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
growth  of  cooking  apples,  that  is,  supposing  they  are  only  good 
for  cooking. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  list  should  be  discussed  somewhat  fully, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  those  persons  present  who  have  had  practical 
experience  with  these  varieties  will  examine  the  list  and  see  if  it 
ought  to  be  amended  and  modified  so  as  to  become  more  fully 
acceptable  to  those  who  raise  apples  for  home  use,  than  it  now  is. 
By  so  doing  you  will  benefit  not  only  persons  who  are  present, 
but  those  who  are  looking  for  information  on  this  subject.  We 
will  listen  to  such  remarks  as  may  be  suggested  by  the  report, 
and  hope  that  the  time  will  be  promptly  and  fully  occupied. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Weston, 

Voted,  That  the  varieties  named  in  the  report  be  considered 
separately. 

Early  Harvest. — The  President.  This  apple,  although  rather 
acid,  is  a  very  good  one,  but  requires  considerable  cultivation. 
The  question  arises  whether  allowing  it  to  become  fully  ripe  does 
not  obviate  the  objection  as  to  its  acidity  ? — it  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  first  early  apple  ripened,  and  the  children  are  always 
eager  for  the  first  apples.    Is  there  any  other  good  apple  so  early  t 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  should  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  early 
apples. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Andrews.  It  needs  high  cultivation  ;  otherwise  it 
will  crack.  It  is,  however,  a  superior  apple.  They  were  very 
nice  last  year,  but  in  some  cases  did  not  succeed  as  well  as  usual, 
I  raised  12  to  15  bushels  of  them,  which  I  sold  for  $1.50  per 
bushel. 

The  President.  What  is  its  quality  as  a  cooking  apple,  or  for 
family  use  ? 

Mr.  Andrews.     Very  good. 

Question.     Does  it  cook  well  before  fully  ripened  ? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Yes,  sir,  it  cooks  well.  I  consider  it  one  of 
the  most  desirable  apples  I  am  acquainted  with. 

Voted,  To  retain  the  Early  Harvest  on  the  list, 
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Kitnj  Sweeting. — The  President.  Perhaps  a  little  explanation 
may  be  necessary  upon  this  variety.  It  originated  in  Belgrade, 
and  has  been  carried  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  State.  It 
is  known  as  the  King  Sweeting  throughout  the  State  where  it 
is  cultivated  ;  it  is  rather  small  but  very  sweet,  tender  and  juicy. 
Season,  last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

Joseph  Taylor  of  Belgrade.  In  regard  to  that  apple  it  will 
maintain  every  thing  that  has  been  said  of  it.  I  know  its  origin. 
My  father  took  the  first  scion  some  60  or  70  years  ago,  and  the 
first  apple  we  ever  got  of  this  kind,  grew  from  that  graft.  It  was 
eaten  by  the  family  of  my  father,  each  only  had  a  taste  of  it,  and 
it  was  pronounced  by  us,  children  as  we  were,  the  best  apple  we 
ever  tasted,  and  I  am  certain  that  it  will  maintain  its  reputation 
to-day.     It  is  the  best  sweet  apple  that  I  ever  tasted,  I  think. 

The  President.     Its  texture  is  coarse,  is  it  not  ? 

Friend  Taylor.     Not  very. 

Question.     How  does  it  keep  ?  does  it  decay  quickly  ? 

Friend  Taylor.  No  ;  I  have  known  soroe  of  these  apples  to 
keep  into  the  winter.  I  have  found  them  as  stray  apples  among 
my  winter  apples.  It  is  an  apple  that  will  ripen  well ;  some  of 
them  will  get  ripe  earlier  than  others.  It  is  a  desirable  apple  on 
that  account,  and  it  is  a  great  bearer,  and  therefi)re  it  is  the  very 
perfection  of  good  fruit. 

Voted,  To  retain  the  King  Sweeting  on  the  list. 

Primate. — The  President.  This  apple  is  not  extensively  grown 
in  the  State,  although  a  fine  fruit.  Tliere  has  a  question  arisen 
here  whether  this  fruit  should  be  introduced  at  this  point  of  time 
as  a  succession.  Will  the  chairman  of  the  committee  inforni  us  upon 
that  point,  and  whether  the  Eiuly  Harvest  does  not  in  a  measure 
take  the  place  of  it  ?  I  would  ask  friend  Taylor  if  he  raises  the 
Early  Harvest? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  never  raised  that  apple,  but  I  have  raised 
the  other  variety  you  were  speaking  of;  it  is  a  variety  the  scions 
of  which  were  sent  me  from  New  York,  and  for  about  five  or  six 
years  I  have  raised  them.  I  know  but  little  about  the  Early 
Harvest. 

Question.     What  time  does  the  Primate  ripen  ? 

Answer.  About  the  latter  part  of  August  or  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, I  believe. 

Mr.  Pope.     The  idea  we  had  in  putting  it  on  the  list  was  that 
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it  made  a  good  cooking  and  eating  apple  at  about  the  time  the 
Early  Harvest  was  gone. 

Mr.  AxDRE-n-s.  It  is  an  apple  that  sometimes  becomes  a  little 
watery.  It  is  a  watery  apple  throughout  the  whole  season  ;  the 
whole  apple  seems  to  be  so,  but  I  think  that  is  no  particular 
objection. 

The  President.  The  matter  here  alluded  to  is  one  that  can  be 
resolved  only  in  this  manner.  It  struck  the  chair  that  it  might  be 
well  to  consider  that  point  here ;  both  of  the  kinds  being  early 
apples,  and  if  they  ripen  at  about  the  same  time,  whether  the 
quality  of  the  one  is  equally  as  good  as  the  other. 

American  Summer  Fearmain. — The  President.  It  is  a  very 
good  apple  and  is  not  very  extensively  grown  in  the  State,  and 
consequently  its  recommendation  is  a  surprise  to  some. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  is  an  old  variety  and  we  have  decided  that 
there  was  very  little  known  of  it  in  this  State,  as  appears  by  our 
fruit  list  as  revised  last  year. 

The  President.  We  know  the  quality  is  good  enough.  The 
question  that  presents  itself  is,  whether  we  had  not  better  inquire 
into  it  considerably,  from  the  fact  it  has  not  been  propagated  to 
any  considerable  extent,  though  being  an  old  variety  and  of  high 
quality. 

Mr.  Pope.  I  have  known  this  apple  for  many  years,  and  have 
always  considered  it  one  of  the  best.  I  think  it  should  by  all 
means  remain  on  the  list. 

The  President.  I  think  that  as  it  is  an  old  variety  and  reliable 
to  a  certiikin  extent,  we  should  encourage  its  culture.  We  have 
seen  that  many  times  even  early  apples  may  be  kept  out  of  season. 

Voted,  To  retain  the  iVmerican  Summer  Pearmain  on  the  list. 

Porter. — The  President.  Too  well  known  to  require  any  dis- 
cussion.    [Passed  without  discussion.] 

Gravensiein. — The  President.  A  tree  of  vigorous  growth  and 
an  abundant  bearer;  it  is  a  great  favorite.  Season,  October  and 
November. 

Mr.  Alfred  Smith  of  Monmouth.  They  are  good,  but  I  wish 
to  ask  one  question  in  relation  to  this  tree.  I  have  lost  five  within 
a  few  years.     Does  it  pay  to  grow  them  ? 

Dr.  True.  It  has  had  a  limited  cultivation  in  our  State.  We 
find  in  almost  every  town  a  few  trees  of  that  variety.     I  have 
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seen  very  few  in  Oxford  county,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  rare  tree, 
and  it  is  considered  hardly  worthy  of  propagation. 

The  President.  There  is  one  quality  of  this  fruit  which  redeems 
it,  and  that  is,  it  is  a  good  cooking  apple.  If  you  have  never 
tried  it  for  that  purpose,  give  it  a  trial. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  not  be  comraon  in  our 
State.  Asa  matter  of  fact  we  know  it  is  grown  very  largely  in 
the  British  Provinces,  north  and  cast  of  us.  I  think  there  must 
be  some  special  cause  for  the  failures  reported  here,  although  I 
am  not  able  to  say  what  it  is. 

The  President.  There  may  be  something  connected  with  the 
locality.  If  they  can  grow  it  in  Nova  Scotia, — and  they  do  grow 
it  very  extensively  there,  for  large  quantities  of  them  are  shipped 
thence  to  England,  and  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  fruit 
that  I  have  ever  seen  were  shown  at  the  Centennial, — but  it  was 
largely  confined  to  one  locality,  the  Annapolis  Valley  in  Nova 
Scotia,  so  that  its  success  or  failure  may  be  owing  to  some  pecu- 
liarities of  location. 

Mr.  Pope.  There  are  cases  where  the  bark  bursts  on  the  body 
of  the  tree,  from  the  limbs  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Smith.     Did  you  refer  to  me  ? 

Mr.  Pope.     I  have  known  several  cases. 

Mr.  Smith.  These  trees  were  grafted  and  they  did  well  for  four 
or  five  years,  and  then  began  to  act  in  the  manner  described.  It 
is  a  very  excellent  cooking  apple  and  pretty  good  eating.  It  is 
very  likely  the  Gravenstein  may  be  raised  in  this  town  and  in 
Winthrop.  I  know  another  variety,  the  Fairbanks  apple,  raised 
by  Mr.  George  H.  Andrews  of  this  town,  which  is  an  excellent 
fall  apple ;  very  fair  and  of  good  quality.  Mr.  Andrews  can  tell 
you  better  about  it  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Andrews.     I  propose  that  we  go  over  the  list  first. 

The  President.  It  may  be  very  proper,  and  another  variety  may 
be  suggested  for  consideration  ;  it  is  in  order,  but  the  time  ad- 
monishes us  that  we  must  act  promptly. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  think  we  had  better  pass  that  matter.  In  relation 
to  this  apple,  the  Gravenstein,  however,  I  will  say  that  it  is  very 
nice  ;  a  short  time  ago  I  bought  some  of  them  and  they  were  the 
handsomest  apples  I  ever  saw ;  in  fact  so  handsome  that  I  called 
my  family  to  see  them,  and  all  thought  them  very  handsome.  I 
think  it  is  a  variety  that  should  be  cultivated. 
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The  President.  There  is  no  question  about  the  quality  of  the 
apple. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  apple,  from  the  fact 
that  the  tree  is  healthy  and  the  fruit  good. 

A  Member.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  we  cannot  amend  that 
list  and  add  some  other  apples  ?  If  so  I  propose  that  we  adopt 
the  Moses  Wood. 

Question.     What  season  ? 

Answer.  From  the  first  or  middle  of  September  until  the  last 
of  November. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  ask  if  he  wishes  to  reject  the  Graven- 
stein  ? 

The  President.  The  Moses  Wood  will  come  a  little  earlier  than 
the  Gravenstein,  and  it  has  been  moved  that  it  be  inserted  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  list,  not  in  place  of  any  other  variety,  but  added 
to  it.  Now  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  these  apples 
have  been  tested  to  a  larger  extent  in  the  locality  where  they  origi- 
nated than  in  any  other  section  of  the  State.  I  am  not  awai*e  of 
the  Moses  Wood  being  objectionable  in  regard  to  hardiness  or 
productiveness  when  tested  in  other  sections  of  the  State.  It  is 
desirable  in  other  sections  as  in  Kennebec  County.  It  has  proved 
to  be  a  very  good  fruit. 

A  Member.     I  should  like  to  ask  where  it  has  been  tested  ? 

Answer.     In  Kennebec  county. 

Mr.  Smith.     It  is  an  annual  bearer,  and  I  consider  it  good  fruit. 

A  Member.  It  will  be  well  enough  for  us  to  know  whether  it 
will  grow  in  any  other  county.  From  what  I  have  heard  of  it  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  good  apple,  but  we  know  there  are 
places  in  Kennebec  county  where  it  will  not  succeed.  I  think  it 
a  much  better  apple  for  an  orchard  than  some  others. 

Mr.  Pope.  Our  experience  with  that  apple  is,  that  it  decays 
quickly  after  ripening,  and  is  rather  acid. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  True,  Voted,  not  to  insert  the  Moses  Wood  in 
the  list. 

Winlhrop  Greeniyig. — The  President.  Another  local  variety 
found  in  Kennebec  county.     It  is  also  quite  late. 

Dr.  True.  I  have  seen  some  very  good  specimens  in  this 
county,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  I  have  ever  seen  it  in  Franklin 
county. 

Mr.  Andrews.  It  originated  in  Winthi'op.  It  is  a  very  heavy 
apple,  fine  flavored  and  of  good  size.     I  have  but  one  tree  of  it. 
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It  has  come  into  bearing  within  three  years — a  very  good  tree, 
bark  hard  and  smooth,  but  when  the  apples  get  partly  grown  they 
drop,  although  they  remain  pretty  well  on  my  tree.  I  don't  know 
whether  this  dropping  is  peculiar  to  the  variety  or  not.  The  apple 
is,  I  think,  desirable. 

The  President.  Does  anybody  ever  have  heavily  laden  trees 
growing  Winthrop  Greenings  ? 

Several  Members.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  raised  it,  and  upon  the  same  trees  that  I 
have  grafted  the  Winthrop  Greening  I  could  have  taken  four  times 
the  profit  had  they  borne  some  other  kinds  of  fruit.  This  apple  is 
a  shy  bearer.  I  know  this  to  be  so,  for  I  have  done  everj'thing  I 
could  and  I  could  not  get  a  good  crop  from  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  found  that  cutting  back  in  June  is  of  great 
benefit.  I  learned  that  from  grafting.  I  noticed  that  when  I  cut 
a  tree  in  the  manner  I  have  spoken  of,  the  limbs  which  I  left 
would  fill  and  hang  full  of  apples.  It  would  make  the  fruit  hang 
better. 

A  Member.  In  our  experience  during  a  number  of  years  with 
this  apple,  we  find  that  it  drops  and  that  the  wind  will  take  it  oflf 
very  easily,  and  we  have  to  gather  them  before  they  are  fully  ripe 
if  we  wish  to  save  them  ;  that  is  the  fault  with  them,  they  drop 
too  easily,  and  I  do  not  consider  it  a  very  profitable  kind  to  raise 
on  that  account. 

Mr.  Oabr.  I  consider  them  excellent  apples,  as  good  perhaps 
as  any  raised  in  the  State.  They  will  bring  a  good  price  at  all 
times,  simply  because  people  will  have  them  It  is  really  a  good 
bearer  and  bears  every  year,  too.  I  have  been  called  upon  for 
scions,  and  have  sent  them  quite  a  number  of  times  to  people  in 
other  sections,  and  I  never  knew  a  person  who  had  them  once  but 
wanted  them  again. 

Mr.  Stetson  of  Greene.     They  drop  off  and  are  watery. 

The  President.     The  quality  of  the  fruit? 

Mr.  Stetson.     The  quality  is  very  good,  if  you  can  save  them. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Mktcalf  of  Monmouth.  I  consider  it  a  most  excel- 
lent fruit,  and  I  think  that  it  should  not  be  dropped  from  the  list. 
It  is  a  phy  bearer,  as  we  say,  but  tolerably  reliable. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Tinkham.  I  have  bad  some  experience  in  growing 
the  Winthrop  Greening.  My  father  engrafted  a  tree  with  it  many 
years  ago  and  it  has  outlived  every  other  tree  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  tree  to-day  is  as  vigorous  as  it  was  forty  years  ago.     I  have 
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never  seen  any  trouble  with  the  apples  except  that  they  drop  off 
some;  but  so  far  as  the  bearing  of  the  tree  is  concerned,  I  con- 
sider that  it  bears  very  well  indeed,  and  I  think  it  is  a  superior 
apple.  It  will  do  well  on  any  soil.  I  have  engrafted  trees  on 
slaty  soils,  and  in  fact  on  all  kinds  of  soils  and  with  the  very  best 
success. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Allen  of  North  Monmouth,  submitted  the  following 
list  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience  : 

Apples. — Early  Harvest,  Sweet  Bough,  Williams'  Favorite,  Por- 
ter, Rock  Sweet,  Winthrop  Greening,  Talman's  Sweet,  Minister, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Roxbury  Russet. 

Pears. — Bartlett,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Seckel,  Beurre  d'  Anjou, 
Belle  Lucrative,  Lawrence,  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 

Grapes. — Delaware,  Hartford  Prolific,  Concord,  Old  Colony, 
Northern  Muscadine,  Brighton,  Chanipion,  Salem. 


The  hour  for  adjournment  having  arrived,  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  laid  on  the  table,  with  the  understanding  that  its 
consideration  should  be  resumed  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

[The  report  was  subsequently  re- committed  with  instructions 
to  the  committee  to  complete  the  list  in  accordance  with  the  action 
of  the  Society  and  their  own  judgment,  for  publication  in  the 
Transactions.] 

Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  Society  re-assembled  at  1|  P.  M.,  the  President  in  the 
chair.     The  first  exercise  of  the  afternoon  was  an  address  on  the 

The  Soil,  and  its  Preparation  for  an  Orchard. 

By  N.  T.  True,  M.  D  ,  of  Bethel. 

Mr.  President  : — In  accordance  with  my  own  inclination,  and 
strengthened  by  your  suggestion,  I  have  selected  for  a  theme. 
The  Soil,  and  its  Preparation  for  an  Orchard. 

I  need  hardly  state  that  the  subject  which  I  have  selected,  lies 
at  the  very  foundation  of  all  successful  cultivation  of  the  apple  in 
the  State  of  Maine.  Certainly,  my  own  more  extended  observa- 
tion and  experience,  failures  as  well  as  success,  thoroughly  con- 
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vince  me  that  the  great  army  of  farmers  and  gardeners  in  this 
State  liave  not  yet  felt  the  importance  of  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  soil,  and  its  most  thorough  preparation,  before  anything  like 
success  can  crown  their  efforts  in  raising  an  orchard.  The  very 
few  who  have  succeeded  have  quite  frequently  passed  through  a 
very  bitter  experience. 

Origin  and  Classification  of  Soils. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  classification  of  the  various  soils  such 
as  would  indicate  their  origin,  composition  and  adaptation  to 
orchard  culture,  has  ever  been  made.  There  is  now  so  much 
intelligence  among  Pomologists,  that  such  a  standard  arrangement 
seems  absolutely  necessary  for  intelligent  work.  I  will,  therefore, 
venture  to  present  before  you  such  a  classification,  which  is  simple 
and  easily  remembered. 

As  all  our  soils  are  made  up  of  rocks  which  have  been  worn 
down  or  decomposed,  it  will  be  very  natural  to  classify  them  with 
reference  to  their  origin  and  composition.  Let  us  then  arrange 
them  in  the  following  order  : 

I. — Soils  of  Granitic  Origin,  or  Gravelly  Soils. 

II. — Soils  of  Schistose,  or  Slaty  Origin,  or  Schistose  Soils. 

III. — Soils  of  Limestone  Origin,  or  Calcareous  Soils. 

IV. — Soils  of  Clays  and  Sands,  or  Loamy  Soils. 

I. —  Gravelly  Soils  are  composed  of  essentially  the  same  elements 
as  the  coarse  granites  which  are  so  common  in  Maine  west  of  the 
Kennebec  river.  We  may  then  know  at  once  the  composition  of 
such  a  soil,  when  we  know  that  of  granite.  The  granites  of  this 
State  are  composed  of  three  essential  substances, — sand,  clay  and 
potash,  and  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia. 
The  potash,  so  essential  in  all  agricultural  operatons,  is  so  locked 
up  in  granite/  by  the  sand  and  clay,  that  it  is  not  in  a  soluble  condi- 
tion, and  is  of  no  value.  If  there  were  no  other  agencies  at  work, 
nothing  valuable  could  grow  in  a  granitic  soil.  IIow  then  is  it 
made  available  ? 

There  is  one  substance  found  everywhere  in  the  air,  water  and 
soils,  which  needs  to  be  more  carefully  studied.  It  is  called 
carbonic  acid.  In  very  recent  books  it  is  called  carbon  di-oxide. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  it  as  a  gas,  in  the  sparkling  bubbles  from 
soda  water ;  in  the  bubbles  formed  in  raising  dough  for  bread  ;  in 
the  impure  air  which  you  expire  140  gallons  from  your  lungs  every 
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day  ;  in  the  poisonous  fumes  from  burning  charcoal,  in  the  fire 
extinguisher,  and  in  the  sprightly  taste  of  spring  water.  In  a 
solid  state  it  forms  44  per  cent,  of  all  the  limestone  in  the  world. 

Now  there  must  be  a  use  for  this  substance  somewhere  in  the 
economy  of  nature  ;  and  with  the  hope  of  meeting  the  approval  of 
the  Society,  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  somewhat  fully  its  action, 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  coarse,  granite  rock.  You  notice  on  the  side 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  that  it  has  a  white, 
chalky  appearance.  Now  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  state  of  solution 
in  water  has  the  power  of  attacking  a  granite  rock  and  setting 
free  the  potash.  This  carbonic  acid  is  the  principal  agent  in 
decomposing  every  rock  you  see  crumbling  to  pieces.  The  mo- 
ment it  sets  at  liberty  a  particle  of  potash  it  combines  with  it  and 
makes  it  soluble  in  water.  Whenever  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
soil  is  in  large  quantities,  or  as  chemists  say,  in  excess,  it  forms 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  soda,  magnesia  and  lime.  All  these  new 
compounds  are  ver\'  soluble  in  water.  The  carbonic  acid  will  not 
touch  a  particle  of  the  sand  or  clay  in  the  rock,  and  these  two 
substances  are  simply  set  at  liberty.  Every  intelligent  farmer  has 
been  taught,  that  if  one  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  is  combined 
with  one  of  lime,  it  forms  a  phosphate  of  lime,  but  it  is  not  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  is  almost  useless  as  a  manure  ;  but  when  two 
parts  of  the  phosphoric  acid  unite  with  one  of  the  lime  he  then 
has  a  biphosphate  of  lime,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  which,  in  this  condition,  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  a  ready  food  for  plants. 

Let  us  go  back  to  our  carbonic  acid.  When  it  is  in  excess  in 
water,  it  combines  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  acid  to 
one  of  the  potash,  soda,  magnesia  and  lime,  and  forms  bicarbonates 
of  these  substances  which  are  all  very  soluble  in  water.  These 
salts  become  entangled  in  the  soil  and  are  the  mineral  food  of 
your  plants  and  trees.  If  these  salts  find  their  way  into  the 
brooks,  the  salts  of  potash,  soda  and  magnesia,  are  swept  into  the 
ocean  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  salts  there,  while  most  of  the  lime 
will,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  lose  one  part  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and 
be  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder,  and  if  made  solid  it  would  become  limestone  or  marble. 
Iron  will  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  running  streams  in  the  same 
way,  and  form  beds  of  iron  ore. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  just  what  is  constantly  going  on  right 
before  your  face  whenever  you  cultivate  the  soil.     This  carbonic 
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acid  is  incessantly  gnawing  away  at  the  rocks  in  your  soils,  and 
dissolving  out  the  elements  that  have  hitherto  been  locked  up. 
It  may  be  that  some  present  may  for  the  first  time  understand  one 
of  the  simple,  yet  beautiful  operations  in  nature  which  play  so 
important  a  part  both  in  nature  and  in  agriculture.  You  will  now 
all  the  better  understand  the  reason  why  we  have  heat  and  cold, 
rain  and  sunshine ;  and  how  we  assist  nature  by  plowing  and 
cultivating  and  harrowing  and  hoeing  our  soils.  We  do  it  to 
expose  them  to  that  all  pervading  substance — carbonic  acid. 

Much  of  our  pleasure  in  agricultural  pursuits,  arises  from  our 
ability  to  trace  out  these  hidden  operations  of  nature.  We  can- 
not and  never  shall  know  all  of  nature's  secrets,  but  it  is  only  a 
fool  that  will  obstinately  shut  his  eyes  to  what  is  going  on  before 
them.  As  the  intelligent  mechanic  secures  higher  wages  by 
reason  of  his  intelligence,  so  the  intelligent  pomologist  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  succeed  in  fruit  culture  who  carefully  watches 
every  condition  necessary  for  a  good  result.  It  enables  him  to 
select  with  vastly  better  judgment  such  elements  as  his  soil  most 
needs.  lie  understands  fiom  what  has  been  said,  that  every  atom 
of  carbonic  acid  which  has  been  at  work  setting  free  these  salts 
from  the  rocks  and  soils  has,  also,  produced  an  equivalent  of  clay 
to  form  our  clay  beds. 

The  apple  tree  can  never  grow  and  be  productive  in  a  purely 
granitic  soil.  Several  in)portant  elements,  such  as  soda  and 
phosphorus,  so  necessary  for  the  fruit,  are  almost  entirely  absent 
in  such  a  soil,  and  no  plant  or  tree  can  ci'eale  an  element.  A 
purely  granitic  soil  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Maine.  Occasionally 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  gravelly  hills  ii»  the  western  part  of  Oxford 
county,  and  in  the  northerly  portions  of  Cumberland  and  York 
counties.  The  pine  tree,  requiring  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  these 
mineral  elements,  will  flourish  in  such  a  soil,  but  not  the  f:pple 
tree. 

II.  SchutOHe  Soils  are  the  ruins  of  schistose,  or  coarse  slaty 
rocks.  I  have  introduced  this  new  word  because  it  seems  to  me 
a  very  convenient  one  in  the  classification  of  our  soils.  Over  a 
large  portion  of  this  State  the  rocks  are  stratified,  that  is,  they 
split  up  into  thin  slabs  and  angular  fragments.  When  these  rocks 
are  found  in  place,  the  soil  above  them  is  usually  full  of  these 
fragments.  We  call  these  sdiisls  or  schislose  rocks,  and  the  soils 
produced  from  them  we  choose  to  name  schistose  soils.     I  hold  in 
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my  hand  one  of  tbese  rocks  which  jou  can  examine.  If  these 
rocks  contain  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  clay,  and  split  up  into  thin 
layers,  we  then  call  it  a  slate  rock. 

These  schitose  rocks  contain  all  the  elements  in  different  pro- 
portions which  constitute  a  good  soil.  The  experienced  eye  of 
the  farmer  recognizes  them  at  once  as  warm  soils.  They  are  more 
easily  decomposed  than  granite,  and  the  results  of  this  decompo- 
sition constitute  the  mineral  food  for  plants  and  trees.  Here 
again  we  find  the  ever-present  carbonic  acid  busily  at  work,  and 
its  task  is  much  easier  than  with  granite,  for  it  readily  works  its 
way  through  the  rock  and  decomposes  it  more  rapidly. 

Schisto^je  soils  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  towns  of  Monmouth, 
Winthrop,  Readfield  and  Litchfield,  and  may  be  considered  a  fair 
type  of  this  class  of  soils.  The  rocks  in  these  soils  are  flat  and 
angular,  and  quite  fragile,  and  are  constantly  wearing  away  and 
formiog  fresh  supplies  of  plant  food. 

This  class  of  soils  may  be  regarded  the  best  for  orchard  culture, 
and  may  be  found  in  most  towns  west  of  the  Penobscot  river.  It 
is  often  the  case  that  there  is  a  blending  of  the  gravelly  soil  of  the 
first  class  with  these  schistose  soils.  This  is  so  in  the  towns  of 
Hebron,  Hartford,  Turner,  Parson sfield,  Poland  and  New  Glouces- 
ter.    All  these  towns  are  noted  for  their  large  orchards. 

III.  Calcareous  Soils  are  formed  from  the  ruins  of  limestone, 
or  carbonate  of  lime.  Here  the  lime  is  locked  up  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  in  this  condition  it  is  not  readily  soluble  ;  but  when  it  is 
saturated  with  water  having  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  which 
forms  a  bi-carbonate  of  lime  it  is  then  readily  taken  up  as  plant 
food. 

Calcareous  soils  are  exceedingly  i*are  in  Maine.  Indeed,  at  this 
moment,  I  cannot  refer  to  a  single  spot  in  the  whole  State,  yet 
lime,  as  you  all  know,  is  very  essential  for  plant  growth.  Impure 
limestones  abound  in  patches  and  larger  beds  in  very  many  towns, 
and  are  of  greater  value  than  they  receive  credit  for.  In  the 
towns  of  Hebron,  Poland,  and  in  the  western  part  of  Norway,  the 
schistose  soils  are  comparatively  well  supplied  with  lime  from 
these  beds,  and  I  attribute  the  success  of  orchardists  in  these 
towns  very  largely  to  its  presence. 

In  Monmouth  there  is  considerable  phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
rocks  and  soils.  This  is  always  a  good  indication.  In  the  towns 
which  I  have  mentioned,  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  state,  that  a 
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tree  will  spring:  up  in  a  pasture,  be  neglected  by  its  owner,  save 
perhaps  to  graft  it,  and  yet  make  a  better  bearing  tree  than  is 
produced  in  most  other  towns  in  the  State  where  they  are  sup- 
posed to  receive  proper  attention,  but  where  lime  is  very  deficient. 

IV.  Loamy  Soils,  when  pure,  are  composed  of  sand  and  clay 
as  a  mixture,  or  as  a  compound  called  silicate  of  alumina.  When 
absolutely  pure  they  are  entirely  unfitted  for  the  cultivation  of 
crops,  for  clay  rarely  ever  enters  into  the  composition  of  plants, 
while  no  plant  we  raise  can  live  on  sand  alone.  Loamy  soils  in 
this  State  are  rarely  ever  pure,  but  are  more  generally  composed 
of  the  fine  sediment  from  the  schistose  soils  of  the  second  class, 
and  contain  in  variable  proportions  all  the  essential  elements  of  a 
good  soil.  These  finer  sediments  are  found  on  the  lower  levels  of 
land  and  constitute  the  most  valuable  soils  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  potato  and  the  grasses.  As  these  soils  contain  a  large  per 
cent,  of  clay  which  is  very  retentive  of  moisture,  they  require 
careful  drainage  for  an  orchard,  otherwise  tender  varieties,  espe- 
cially, are  liable  to  be  winter  killed.  I  have  seen  many  fine 
orchards  in  Cumberland  county  in  this  class  of  soils.  The  suc- 
cessful culture  of  the  apple  and  other  fruits  in  Bangor,  and  vicinity, 
has  been  effected  in  this  class  of  soils. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  with  a  well  defined  idea  of 
these  four  classes  of  soils  as  types,  we  can  by  inspection,  and  by 
our  experience  not  only  recognize  them,  but  all  the  shades  of 
mixture  from  any  two  or  more  of  these.  Indeed,  3'ou  already  do 
this  in  your  practice,  and  I  have  only  called  your  special  atten- 
tion to  it,  that  your  discussions  on  this  subject  in  the  future  may 
have  some  uniform  standard  of  reference. 

Composition  of  the  Apple. 

I  think  you  will  now  easily  comprehend  the  relations  of  an 
apple  tree  to  the  soil,  if  I  should  take  one  of  the  Roxbury  Russets 
that  grow  so  fair  and  large  in  this  vicinity,  and  analyze  it.  Sup- 
pose I  take  100  pounds  of  Russets,  dr^'^  them  and  then  burn  them 
till  nothing  is  left  but  ashes.  These  would  weigh  about  four 
ounces, — a  small,  but  a  very  precious  substance  that  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  soil  where  they  grew.  We  shall  better  appreci- 
ate the  illustration  if  I  take  100  pounds  of  these  ashes.  There 
will  be  found  in  them  13  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  T  pounds  of 
sulphuric  acid,  38  pounds  of  potash  and  25  pounds  of  soda.    There 
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will  also  be  a  little  lime,  iron  and  magnesia.  The  mineral  food 
necessary  for  our  Russet  will  then  be  a  Utile  lime,  a  little  magnesia, 
a  little  iron  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  soda  and  potash. 

Now  we  cannot  get  rid  of  such  facts  in  pomology.  We  cannot 
raise  Russets  or  any  other  variety  of  apple  where  these  elements 
are  deficient  in  the  soil ;  we  can  raise  them  where  they  are  abund- 
ant. Schistose  soils  and  well  mixed  loamy  soils,  generally  abound 
in  them. 

I  was  struck  many  years  ago  at  the  amount  of  phosphate  of 
lime  in  the  rocks  and  soils  of  this  very  town  of  Monmouth,  and, 
it  is  abundant,  but  not  too  much  so  by  any  means,  in  every  apple 
growing  section  of  the  State.  Furthermore,  the  rocks  which  con- 
tain phosphate  of  lime,  also  contain  associated  with  it  large  quan- 
tities of  soda  and  potash.  The  sulphur  rocks  in  this  town  are 
easily  decomposed  by  the  application  of  lime,  by  which  the  neces- 
sary sulphuric  acid  is  obtained  which  combines  with  the  lime  and 
forms  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris. 

Now  there  is  no  theorizing  thus  far.  The  relation  between  the 
tree  and  its  soil  is  well  understood  by  intelligent  pomologists.  In 
the  towns  which  I  have  indicated,  the  fortunate  possessor  of  such 
a  schistose  soil  hardly  realizes  the  diflSculties  under  which  men 
labor  in  other  sections  in  raising  an  orchard.  He  hardly  finds  it 
necessary  to  supply  his  soil  with  artificial  manures  to  any  great 
extent.  They  are  already  in  the  soil.  The  intelligent  practical 
man  will  supply  plaster  of  Paris  for  his  sulphuric  acid  and  lime  ; 
bones,  guano  and  superphosphate  of  lime  for  his  phosphorus ; 
wood  ashes  for  potash,  and  refuse  brine,  seaweed  or  common  salt 
for  soda.  The  farmer  who  can  procure  these  substances  at  the 
cheapest  rate  and  in  the  right  proportions,  will  succeed  not  only 
in  furnishing  the  right  materials  for  a  thrifty  orchard,  but  for 
almost  any  other  crop. 

Composition  of  the  Apple  Tree. 
In  presenting  before  you  the  elements  necessary  to  produce  an 
apple,  I  indicated  all  the  essential  elements  necessary  to  be  pro- 
vided in  some  way  for  the  production  of  a  handsome  Russet ;  but, 
if  I  should  stop  here,  I  should  lead  you  into  a  grave  mistake. 
The  proportion  of  each  element  in  the  growth  of  an  apple  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  tree  which  produces  it. 
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The  wood  of  our  Russet  apple  tree  contains  in  its  ashes  about 
19|  per  cent,  of  potash,  while  its  fruit  requires  34  per  cent  ,  or 
nearly  twice  as  much.  You  will  find  only  a  trace  of  soda  in  the 
tree,  while  the  fruit  requires  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  of  soda,  in- 
dicating that  if  you  have  a  barrel  of  waste  brine,  or  a  bushel  of 
dirty  salt,  you  would  apply  it  to  your  fruit  bearing  trees,  and  not 
to  those  still  in  a  growing  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
there  is  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  lime  in  the  fruit,  the  wood  contains 
as  high  as  63  per  cent.,  and  would  indicate  a  supply  of  that  sub- 
stance in  soils  when  it  is  deficient.  The  fruit  demands  as  high  as 
15  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  while  the  wood  requires  only  one- 
third  as  much,  or  5  per  cent.,  indicating  that  you  would  apply 
bone  manure  and  superphosphate  of  lime  to  your  bearing,  and  not 
to  your  growing  trees.  These  facts  are  instructive  to  us  as  indi- 
cations of  what  we  may  do. 


Agriculture  not  an  Exact  Science. 

You  must  have  noticed  that  I  have  frequently  used  the  mild 
word  indicalions,  in  pointing  out  to  the  pomologiwt  the  character 
of  his  soil.  That  is  as  far  as  we  are  warranted  in  going  at  present. 
In  our  weather  report  we  have  only  the  word  Prohabililies  writ- 
ten over  the  morning  bulletin.  No  man  yet  dares  foretell  how 
many  inches  of  snow  or  rain  will  fall  on  a  certain  spot  to-morrow, 
nor  whether  this  or  that  local  spot  will  certainly  have  snow  or 
rain  at  all.  Notwithstanding  these  minor  defects,  the  sea  captain 
consults  the  weather  chart  and  the  cautionary  signal,  before  he 
decides  whether  or  not  he  shall  set  sail.  If  he  fails  to  do  this,  he 
runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  insurance,  so  great  is  the  dependence 
placed  on  these  reports  by  the  underwriters. 

Just  so  with  the  intelligent  pomologist.  He  will  perfectly 
understand  me  when  I  tell  him  that  he  cannot  measure  out  just 
80  much  of  one  substance  and  so  much  of  another,  and  expect  to 
receive  an  exact  mathematical  product  in  return.  The  highest 
human  attainment  is  that  of  exact  mathematical  measurement,  yet 
no  civil  engineer  ever  measured  a  distaiice  of  one  hundred  rods 
the  second  time  and  came  out  with  his  first  result.  The  cultivated 
musician  measures  with  his  ear  the  precise  length  of  his  string,  in 
order  to  procure  the  exact  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second,  yet 
he  is  never  absolutely  perfect.  Chemists  have  been  hard  at  work 
for  a  century  endeavoring  to  find  the  exact  weight  of  an  atom,  yet 
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they  have  only  approximated  to  such  an  important  result.  As- 
tronomers have  labored  for  centuries  with  the  aid  of  the  most 
costly  instruments,  to  ascertain  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun,  and  are  still  conscious  that  they  may  be  in  error  one  or  two 
millions  of  miles. 

The  same  fact  is  true  of  a^^riculture.  It  is  not  an  exact  science, 
but  every  step  we  take  in  the  right  direction  leads  us  nearer  to  a 
correct  measurement.  I  have  no  patience  with  that  class  of  men 
who  will  have  nothing  unless  it  is  absolutely  perfect.  They  are 
always  disagreeable  and  useless  men.  We  all  travel  through  dark 
and  mazy  forests,  and  by  different  and  often  winding  patlis  in  our 
search  after  truth.  Dark  and  crooked  though  our  way  may  be,  it 
is  no  excuse  for  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  every  glimmering  ray,  and 
go  utterly  blindfolded.  We  constantly  put  in  exercise  our  better 
judgment,  with  the  full  assurance  in  the  outset  that  no  infallible 
rules  can  be  given.  We  can  only  partially  explain  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature.  She  works  silently  and  secretly.  We  witness 
every  day  some  result  of  her  operations,  and  trace  them  back  as 
well  as  we  can  to  their  cause.  He  who  cultivates  his  powers  of 
observation,  and  carefully  watches  the  relations  between  causes 
and  effects,  is  the  man  who  is  the  most  likely  to  succeed  in  the 
cultivation  of  an  orchard.  He  cannot  do  it  by  theorizing,  but  by 
careful  experiment  He  must  take  facts  aiid  use  them  just  as  he 
finds  them.  No  man  who  lived  in  the  Eastern  countries  three 
thousand  years  ago,  ever  imagined  that  an  apple  could  be  kept 
over  winter.  At  last  the  fact  was  established  that  it  could  be 
done,  and  everybody  now  acts  in  accordance  with  it. 

We  have  thus  far  observed  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  only  as 
an  instrument  for  unlocking  the  mineral  substances  in  the  soils, 
which  are  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants.  We  must  add  to  our 
soil  for  an  orchard,  manures  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin. 
These  contain  the  same  elements  as  the  rocks  themselves,  but 
they  are  set  free  by  the  aid  of  another  element,  oxygen,  or  if  you 
choose  to  call  it,  common  air.  This  element  attacks  your  ma- 
nures, and  sets  free  the  mineral  substances,  besides  forming  new 
compounds,  ammonia,  water  and  carbonic  acid  Thus  you  have 
two  very  important  agencies  at  work  in  the  preparation  of  your 
soil,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxygen. 

Carbonic  acid  does  not  enter  the  roots  of  plants,  but  is  taken 
from  the  atmosphere.  Look  at  a  single  green  leaf.  It  is  a  won- 
derful thing.     You   can   take  some  charcoal,  or  carbon,  and  by 
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burning  it  combine  it  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  and  form 
carbonic  acid,  but  no  chemist  has  ever  yet  invented  a  furnace  hut 
enough  to  separate  that  charcoal  from  its  oxygen.  They  cling 
together  with  a  terrible  grasp.  That  leaf  which  your  mind's  eye 
is  looking  at,  can  breathe  this  carbonic  acid  into  itself  as  if  it  were 
lungs,  and  the  gentle  rays  of  the  sun  that  shines  upon  it  have 
power  sufficient  to  separate  these  two  elements.  The  carbon 
willingly  obeys  the  command,  and  goes  into  the  tree  to  build  up 
its  woody  structure.  Thus  the  charcoal  of  your  tree  is  obtained 
first  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal  manure  in 
the  form  of  a  gas,  which  we  call  carbonic  acid ;  then  it  passes  into 
the  atmosphere  where  the  leaves  of  plants  prepare  it  in  a  condi- 
tion to  build  up  the  tree. 

There  is  then  a  perpetual  round  going  on  among  these  elements 
from  dead  to  Ifving  matter,  and  from  living  to  dead  matter.  When 
we  cultivate  our  soils  we  only  aid  nature  in  her  work.  We  can 
add  no  new  property  to  these  substances  ;  we  only  hasten  the 
work  so  as  to  give  a  rapid  growth  to  whatever  we  cultivate. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. 

If  I  have  not  wearied  your  patience  by  this  discussion  of  the 
character  of  the  soil,  I  will  now  select  a  site  for  an  orchard,  which 
may  be  supposed  wanting  in  some  or  most  of  the  important  ele- 
ments we  have  indicated.  Let  not  any  one  be  frightened  if  my 
ideal  is  a  very  high  one.  I  will  let  you  down  to  a  lower  level  be- 
fore I  close. 

If  any  one  of  you  has  a  thousand  dollars  for  which  he  has  no 
earthly  use,  let  him  select  for  his  orchard  one  acre  of  land  from 
his  field  which  has  been  cropped  for  many  years.  Let  it  be  per- 
manently fenced.  I  assume  that  it  is  a  rocky  schistose  soil,  and 
naturally  drained.  Let  him  plow  it  in  autumn,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  manure  it  well  and  plant  and  cultivate  potatoes.  Keep 
the  ground  mellow  and  clear  of  weeds  throughout  the  season. 
By  this  course  he  receives  a  present  profit,  which  is  an  important 
consideration  with  most  farmers,  especially  such  as  do  not  have  a 
surplus  thousand  dollars.  After  the  potatoes  are  harvested,  plow 
a  narrow  strip  on  one  side  of  the  piece,  and  with  a  good  supply  of 
help,  dig  and  throw  to  the  surface  all  rocks  large  enough  to  ob- 
struct the  plow.  Follow  each  furrow  with  the  plow  again,  or  with 
the  subsoil  plow,  and  loosen  the  soil  as  deep  as  you  can.     If  I 
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dared  to  say  so,  I  would  have  you  trench  every  foot  with  pick  and 
spade  till  you  reached  the  hard  pan,  or  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches. 
Pile  the  stones  back  into  the  trenches  for  a  drain.  The  furrows 
should  run  in  the  direction  of  the  natural  drainage  of  the  land. 
Treat  in  the  foregoing  manner  just  as  large  a  strip  as  you  have 
the  time  and  means  to  accomplish  that  season,  and  no  more.  Haul 
on  to  the  strip  all  the  manure  you  can  afford  of  whatever  kind, 
and  plow  it  in.  The  next  spring  manure  in  the  hill  and  plant  and 
cultivate  thoroughly  for  a  crop  of  corn.  As  soon  as  it  is  har- 
vested, spread  over  the  ground  a  generous  coat  of  manure,  plow 
it  in  as  deep  as  you  can,  and  harrow  it  smooth.  Stake  out  the 
spots  for  your  trees  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five,  or  better  still, 
thirty  feet  from  each  other.  Plow  six  furrows  in  one  direction  so 
as  to  have  the  dead  furrow  directly  over  the  spot  where  you  plant 
the  tree.  Cross  plow  it  with  six  furrows  in  the  same  manner. 
The  furrows  need  not  be  more  than  eight  feet  in  length.  This 
will  save  much  shoveling  and  prepare  the  soil  for  the  roots  of  the 
tree.  Shovel  out  a  generous  hole,  say  four  feet  or  more  square, 
and  fill  in  with  old  compost  manure  and  soil  mixed  together. 
Probably  the  cheapest  and  best  manure  for  this  purpose,  is  com- 
posed of  vegetable  mold,  muck,  leaves,  ashes  and  lime,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  soap  suds  from  the  house,  and  carefully  worked  over 
several  times  during  the  season.  Level  off  the  spot  and  let  it 
remain  till  spring. 

The  next  step  is  to  select  good  trees  and  set  them  out  very 
carefully.  Prepare  the  ground  and  plant  with  beans  in  drills  just 
wide  enough  for  your  narrow  cultivator  to  run  between  the  rows, 
and  at  the  same  time  place  some  coarse  mulch  around  each  tree. 
For  several  successive  years  any  hoed  or  root  crop  may  be  cutli- 
vated,  provided  you  are  not  stingy  in  the  use  of  manure,  and  keep 
the  ground  mellow  bj'  clean  cultivation.  Some  would  prefer  no 
crop  at  all  after  planting  the  trees.  Of  this  I  am  not  quite  sure  in 
our  hot  summers,  but  no  grasses  or  grains  should  be  sown  till  the 
trees  have  acquired  sufficient  growth  to  bear.  Everything  should 
have  this  end  in  view.  Keep  the  rest  of  your  acre  under  good 
cultivation,  and  take  up  another  strip  each  year  till  you  have  in 
this  manner  gone  over  your  acre.  By  this  time  your  one  thou- 
sand dollars  will  be  expended,  but  at  the  end  your  trees  will  be 
worth,  at  least,  ten  dollars  apiece,  and  you  could  not  be  induced 
to  sell  one  of  them  for  fifty  dollars,  you  would  love  them  so  well. 
6 
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It  is  right  here,  gentlemen,  that  I  want  to  impress  on  your 
minds  tlie  difference  between  the  habits  and  wants  of  an  apple 
tree  and  those  of  our  ordinary  field  crops.  In  the  latter  the  roots 
extend  but  a  few  inches  in  depth,  and  require  the  cultivation  and 
manures  to  be  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  With  trees  it 
is  different.  The  roots  of  a  thrifty  young  tree  will  run  down 
several  feet  in  a  rightly  prepared  soil,  in  search  of  food.  This 
deep  culture  will  prevent  young  trees  from  being  checked  by 
summer  drouth,  which  destroys  not  a  few  trees,  or  prevents  their 
rapid  growth,  and  leaves  them  to  die  a  lingering  death  after  a 
feeble  existence  of  two  or  three  years. 

Is  my  ideal  too  high  for  the  practical  farmer,  or  gardener  ?  Is 
it  necessary  ?  I  am  now  going  to  fight  those  little  uprisings  in 
your  throats,  by  some  bits  of  personal  experience  and  observa- 
tion. Thirty-seven  years  ago,  I  fenced  a  little  yard  of  thirty  feet 
by  seventeen,  about  twenty  rods  from  where  we  now  are.  I 
trenched  it  all  over  with  a  spade,  and  labored  hard  in  doing  it, 
manured  it  and  planted  it  with  potatoes  and  corn  The  next 
spring  I  again  spaded  it  very  thoroughly,  manured  it  heavily  and 
sowed  it  with  beets  and  carrots.  At  the  same  time  I  planted  a 
row  of  young  maples  around  the  border  of  the  plat  which  I 
brought  from  the  woods  on  my  back.  I  headed  them  all  in.  That 
same  year,  one  tree  produced  a  shoot  fourteen  inches  in  length. 
Did  any  one  present  ever  see  such  a  growth  the  first  year  of  trans- 
planting a  maple  ?  It  is  the  only  instance  in  my  experience. 
Persons  now  living  can  testify  to  the  tremendous  growth  of  the 
whole  row  of  trees.  As  I  look  at  them  to-day,  they  are  the  only 
things  which  remind  me  that  I  am  older  now  than  when  I  planted 
them. 

In  a  corner  of  the  same  house-lot  I  planted  the  same  spring,  a 
large  apple  tree  which  I  had  removed  from  the  old  nursery  planted 
some  twenty-five  or  tliirty  years  before  by  Gen.  Juhn  Chandler, 
on  his  farm  near  the  Academy.  I  dug  over  the  ground  some  eight 
feet  square,  but  which  was  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  lower  than 
the  land  adjacent.  I  set  out  the  tree  as  high  as  I  could,  and  with 
a  wheelbarrow,  with  which  I  had  become  quite  familiar  in  those 
days,  I  wheeled  in  a  large  quantity  of  turf,  chip  manure,  and  soil, 
to  bring  it  up  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  lot.  I  clipped  the 
tips  of  nearly  every  twig  on  the  tree,  but  cut  off  no  branches. 
The  next  spring  I  had  it  grafted  with  the  Fall  Harvey  apple.    The 
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scions  took,  grew  rapidly  and  made  the  handsomest  tree  I  ever 
owned.  A  few  years  since  I  visited  that  tree,  and  enjoyed  it  as 
I  would  an  old  friend.  I  measured  the  diameter  of  the  top  and 
found  it  to  be  thirty-three  feet.  I  have  been  informed  that  it  has 
always  been  a  prolific  bearer,  and  is  still  a  handsome  tree. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  taught  from  the  books  to  prepare 
an  asparagus  bed  by  trenching  a  spot  eight  feet  by  ten  to  a  depth 
of  three  or  four  feet,  and  filling  it  up,  mixed  with  a  cord  of 
stable  manure.  This  I  afterwards  learned  was  unnecessary  for 
asparagus,  as  its  roots  descend  but  a  few  inches,  but  the  roots  of 
a  neighboring  apple  tree  found  their  way  to  the  coveted  spot,  and 
for  twenty-two  out  of  twenty-five  years,  I  have  received  my  an- 
nual supply  of  fall  fruit  for  family  use  from  that  one  tree.  It  was 
the  best  practical  lesson  I  ever  learned  in  pomology,  and  my  only 
regret  now  is,  that  I  had  not  put  it  fully  in  practice  ever  since. 

So  far  my  experience.  Now  for  my  observation.  I  have  a 
neighbor  who  selected  a  plat  of  ten  square  rods  eighteen  years 
ago,  employed  a  laborer  to  trench  it  all  over  to  the  depth  of  eigh- 
teen inches,  and  throw  the  rocks  to  the  surface.  This  he  did  in 
two  days  and  a  half,  but  which  but  few  men  could  have  done  in 
that  time.  He  then  manured  it,  planted  his  garden  and  covered 
it  with  apple  trees.  For  several  years  past  he  has  had  his  family 
supply  of  apples  from  that  little  spot.  He  has  planted  trees  else- 
where on  his  farm  in  the  ordinary  way  from  time  to  time,  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  gathered  a  peck  of  fruit.  If  I 
have  not  proved  my  point  to  your  satisfaction,  I  have  to  my  own. 
The  rule  I  would  lay  down  is  this  :  Plant  one  tree  a  year  if  you 
have  the  ground  well  prepared  for  it.  Plant  two,  or  as  many  more 
as  you  can  afford,  each  year.  A  better  general  rule  would  be: 
Plant  just  as  many  trees,  and  no  more,  as  you  have  land  previously 
prepared  for  them  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

The  amount  of  manure  required  to  keep  an  apple  tree  in  vigor- 
ous action  is  quite  large.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself  how  much  manure  a  large  old  apple  tree  would  make  use 
of  where  the  soil  had  become  exhausted.  I  think  a  cord  would 
not  be  too  much  if  well  trenched  into  the  soil.  How  far  am  I  out 
of  the  way  in  my  judgment .'' 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  many  locations,  a  lower  standard  of 
cultivating  an  orchard  might  be  practiced,  but  I  doubt  if  anything 
short  of  what  would  make  a  good  garden  would  be  the  successful 
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way.     Certainly  no  lower  standard  should  ever  be  attempted  than 
that  of  preparing  the  land  for  a  large  crop  of  corn. 

If  I  mistake  not,  a  large  majority  of  the  attempts  at  raising 
orchards  in  this  State  have  been  in  the  following  manner  :  A  piece 
of  land  was  plowed  up  in  the  field  without  being  separately 
fenced,  then  planted  with  potatoes  and  corn  for  two  years,  and  then 
sowed  with  grain  and  grass  seed.  Just  at  this  point  the  apple 
tree  agent  contrives  to  be  present,  and  the  owner  buys  twenty- 
five  dollars  worth  of  thrifty  trees  from  a  Western  nursery  and  sets 
them  out  in  as  small  holes  as  possible.  The  limbs  grow  half  an 
inch  that  year.  The  next  year  they  leave  out  and  the  branches 
grow  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Two  or  three  in  a  favored  spot  do 
something  more.  The  tliird  year  he  finds  several  of  them  dead, — 
browsed  down  by  his  cattle  on  the  previous  autumn,  broken  down 
by  the  snow,  burned  to  death  by  the  sun,  or  what  is  more  likely, 
every  leaf  has  been  gasping  for  breath  ever  since  it  was  set  out, 
and  it  dies  by  being  literally  starved.to  death.  The  trees  have 
been  paid  for,  but  woe  to  that  apple  tree  agent  if  he  makes  his 
appearance  at  the  end  of  the  third  year !  Five  or  six  of  them  are 
left  to  struggle  on  with  the  vain  hope  that  some  time  or  other  in 
the  Providence  of  God,  they  will  produce  apples  as  large  and  as 
handsome  as  the  pictures  in  the  apple  tree  agent's  specimen 
book.  I  think  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  tell  you  that  a  million 
dollars',  worth  of  fruit  trees  have  been  starved  to  death  in  this 
State  within  the  last  thirty  years, — starved  in  just  the  way  I  have 
endeavored  to  describe  the  process.  As  the  farmer  looks  at  a 
black  hearted  apple  tree,  or  feels  its  spongy  bark,  and  sees  it 
dying  in  this  way,  he  is  throwing  out  of  his  life  his  best  years  of 
labor  and  hope,  and  the  blood  flows  through  his  system  more 
sluggishly,  than  if  he  was  filled  with  joy  at  his  thriving  orchard 
well  laden  with  fruit.  lie  who  has  a  young  and  thriving  orchard 
never  grows  old.     The  loss  of  a  young  orchard  is  a  calamity. 

Mulching. 
It  may  be  within  the  province  of  my  address  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  mulching.  I  think  that  the  experience  of 
nurserymen  is  in  favor  of  vegetable  substances  for  this  purpose, 
and  that  in  no  case  either  for  mulching  or  as  a  manure,  should 
nndecomposed  animal  manures  ever  come  near  the  roots  of  an 
apple  tree  ;   a  compost  such  as  may  be  made  on  most  farms  from 
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surface  soil,  leaves,  muck,  ashes  and  lime,  thoroughly  worked 
over,  will  always  be  of  value. 

I  do  not  remember  of  seeing  the  point  discussed,  but  it  has 
occurred  during  the  experience  of  a  few  years,  that  there  should 
be  a  distinction  made  between  our  practice  of  mulching  merely 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  ground  loose  and  free  from  weeds  by 
the  use  of  straw  or  weeds,  and  the  use  of  strong  though  coarse 
manures.  If  trees  are  mulched  year  after  year  with  manures,  a 
multitude  of  fibrous  roots  spring  out  from  the  tree  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  the  mulch  is  filled  with  them.  Is  this  as 
well  as  to  trench  in  the  manure  or  spread  it  broadcast  over  the 
surface,  and  mulch  with  coarse  vegetable  substances,  as  leaves 
and  straw  ? 

It  is  a  problem,  I  think  not  quite  solved  in  the  minds  of  pomolo- 
gists,  whether  we  shall  make  the  best  application  of  manure  by 
spreading  it  over  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  while  trees 
are  in  a  bearing  condition,  or  whether  we  shall  not  secure  bet- 
ter results  by  trenching  in  the  manure  at  a  greater  depth.  It 
may  be  that  both  methods  are  equally  necessary.  It  is  certainly 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Society  at  some  future  meeting. 

Allow  me  to  caution  you  never  to  replant  an  old  orchard,  unless 
you  can  follow  to  the  letter  the  high  idea  I  have  set  before  you. 
To  accomplish  anything,  a  new  soil  must  be  made.  I  have 
already  portrayed  the  character  of  an  orchard  starving  to  death. 
Unless  the  greatest  pains  is  taken,  the  same  results  will  follow 
your  efforts  in  this  direction.  If  you  lose  a  sheep  it  can  at  once 
be  replaced,  and  you  will  soon  receive  a  profit,  but  not  so  with  an 
apple  tree.  If  you  have  a  sickly  sheep,  you  may  nurse  it  month 
after  month,  and  then  it  dies.  You  have  lost  your  time,  your 
profits  and  your  sheep.  It  is  worse  than  this  when  you  have  a 
sickly  looking  apple  tree.  You  dislike  to  cut  it  down  as  probably 
you  should  do,  and  so  you  let  it  remain  year  after  year  a  sickly 
looking  tree,  and  then — let  it  die. 


High  Cultivation  Always  Nec^essary. 

It  is  very  diflScult  raising  our  ideas  to  the  point  that  high  culti- 
vation is  as  necessary  for  an  orchard  as  it  is  for  a  garden.  A 
wrong  habit  has  unconsciously  been  handed  down  from  our  fathers 
who  could  plant  trees  in  a  virgin  soil  and  they  would  grow  and 
bear  bountifully  without  any  additional  manuring.     We  knotv  well 
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CDOUgh  from  experience  whut  is  necessary  for  a  garden.  We  visit 
our  city  cousin,  and  are  surprised  and  sometimes  mortiSed,  that 
his  little  garden  spot  produces  more  fruit  than  our  own  orchard 
at  home.  With  the  most  of  us  the  cultivation  of  an  orchard 
means  work — persevering,  hard  work.  The  man  who  spends  half 
a  day  in  digging  and  preparing  a  hole  for  one  tree,  is  quite  as 
likely  to  receive  as  much  profit  in  ten  years,  as  the  man  who  digs 
twenty  holes  and  sets  out  twenty  trees  in  the  same  time.  When 
your  wife  brings  along  her  empty  flower  pot,  she  knows  what  she 
is  about  when  she  tells  you  to  get  such  and  such  soil  for  such  a-^ 
plant,  and  she  closes  her  demand  by  emphatically  declaring  that 
you  must  get  the  richest  earth  you  can  find.  Cheat  her  in  this  thing 
if  you  can. 

The  more  nearly  we  approach  our  high  ideal  in  the  cultivation 
of  an  orchard,  the  shorter  the  time  before  trees  will  be  in  a  bear- 
ing condition.  A  difference  of  several  years  can,  in  this  way,  be 
easily  accounted  for  ;  and  as  we  have  but  one  short  life  to  live,  it 
is  of  much  personal  consequence  that  we  see  the  fruit  of  our  labors 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  think  I  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  higher  the  degree  of  cultivatton,  the  shorter  the  time  necessary 
for  the  prodvction  of  fruit.  Not  only  is  time  an  important  con- 
sideration, but  I  think  I  may  safely  give  another  generdl  rule,  that 
the  higher  the  degree  of  cultivation,  the  larger  and  better  the  quality 
of  the  fruit.  As  the  quantity  of  fruit  is  an  important  consideration, 
Btill  another  general  rule  may  be  given,  that  the  higher  the  degree 
of  cultivation  the  more  abundant  will  be  the  crop. 

Cultivation  of  the  Habit  of  Observation. 
One  of  the  first  things  necessary  in  the  education  of  a  child  is 
the  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  observation.  With  this  habit  once 
formed  he  never  becomes  stupid,  because  he  is  busy  seeing  things 
and  reflecting  over  what  he  has  observed.  The  same  is  true  of 
men.  I  have  noticed  this  as  the  most  prominent  trait  in  every 
gardener,  pomologist  or  naturalist  that  I  ever  saw.  This  faculty 
is  especially  necessary  while  preparing  the  soil  for  an  orchard,  as 
well  as  in  watching  the  growth  of  the  tree.  The  conditions  of 
things  are  so  various,  and  the  processes  often  so  hidden,  that  we 
shall  constantly  find  something  new  to  add  to  our  knowledge  and 
increase  our  skill. 
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During  the  last  autumn  I  saw  a  snail  in  the  midst  of  a  wooded 
swamp  on  my  farm,  where  the  muck  is  some  eight  feet  in  depth. 
Its  thin  shell  was  composed  of  lime.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
chemist  living  who  could  detect  a  particle  of  lime  in  that  soil,  yet 
that  snail  had  succeeded  in  extracting  enough  lime  from  that  muck 
to  cover  his  body.  We  are  placed  on  the  soil  like  so  many  snails, 
to  learn  as  far  as  possible  all  the  secret  processes  by  which  its 
mineral  treasures  can  be  unlocked  and  made  useful. 

The  Present  an  Age  of  Progress. 
The  age  in  which  we  live  is  an  age  of  progress.  Science  has 
made  wonderful  strides  since  we  were  born.  Science  and  art 
have  revolutionized  every  occupation  in  our  land,  and  he  who 
does  not  adapt  his  business  to  this  new  order  of  things  will  starve. 
It  will  not  do  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  changes  that  are  going  on 
in  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture.  Since  I  was  a  resident  of 
this  town,  the  mowing  and  reaping  machine  have  been  invented. 
The  sewing  machine  has  found  its  way  into  almost  every  house- 
hold, while  the  rail  cars  go  and  carry  us  everywhere,  and  the 
lightning  acts  as  our  mail  carrier.  A  flying  machine  seems  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  the  list  complete,  which  it  is  hoped 
some  enterprising  genius  may  yet  invent.  No  man  is  so  stupid 
as  wholly  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  wonderful  achievements  of 
science  and  art.  Shall  ive,  too,  not  make  equally  wonderful  dis- 
coveries in  our  appeal  to  mother  earth,  that  she  may  yield  up  her 
hidden  treasures  for  our  profit  and  pleasure  ? 

Conclusion. 

Now,  gentlemen,  while  I  have  set  before  you  a  very  high 
standard,  I  have  endeavored  not  to  be  unreasonable,  or  suggest 
what  is  beyond  the  ability  of  any  one  to  carry  out.  What  I  have 
said,  I  wish  you  to  regard  as  hints  and  suggestions,  rather  than 
as  positive  commands.  A  long  series  of  years  in  trying  to  raise 
an  orchard,  has  made  me  very  modest  in  my  expectations,  but  I 
trust  the  combined  experience  of  those  who  have  been  successful, 
will  be  so  developed  by  this  convention,  that  good  orchards  rather 
than  poor  ones  shall  be  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception  in  the 
State  of  Maine. 

There  are  some  men  who  take  great  pleasure  in  looking  at  the 
patient  ox,  or  a  beautiful  horse.  I  quarrel  not  with  such.  But 
there  is  something  pleasing  at  the  sight  of  the  man  whose  delight 
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is  in  looking  at  a  tliriving  tree  laden  with  fruit.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  story  of  Pomona,  the  goddess  of  the  apple  orchard.  She 
cared  not  for  forests  and  rivers,  but  loved  the  cultivated  country, 
and  trees  that  bore  delicious  apples.  Her  right  hand  bore  not  a 
javelin,  but  a  pruning  knife.  Armed  with  this,  she  busied  herself 
at  one  time  to  repress  the  too  luxuriant  growth,  and  curtail  the 
branches  that  struggled  out  of  place  ;  at  another,  to  split  the  twig 
and  insert  therein  a  graft,  making  it  adopt  a  nursling  not  its  own. 
She  took  care,  too,  that  her  favorites  should  not  suffer  from 
drought,  and  led  streams  of  water  by  them  that  the  thirsty  roots 
might  drink.  This  occupation  was  her  pursuit,  her  passion.  The 
divinities  of  the  field  desired  to  win  her,  but  Vertumnus  loved  her 
best  of  all.  Often  in  the  disguise  of  a  reaper,  did  he  bring  to  her 
corn  in  a  basket,  and  looked  the  very  image  of  a  reaper.  With  a 
hay  band  tied  around  him,  one  would  think  he  had  just  come  from 
turning  over  the  grass.  Now  he  bore  a  pruning  hook  and  per- 
sonated a  vine-dresser ;  and  again  with  a  ladder  on  his  shoulder, 
he  seemed  as  if  he  was  going  to  gather  apples.  In  this  way  he 
gained  admission  to  her  presence.  One  day  he  came  in  the  guise 
of  an  old  woman.  The  old  lady  entered  the  garden  and  admired 
the  fruit.  She  advised  Pomona  to  leave  all  her  other  admirers  and 
accept  Vertumnus,  for  he  is  young  and  handsome,  and  can  make 
himself  just  what  you  command  him.  lie  loves  the  same  things 
that  you  do,  delights  in  gardening,  and  handles  your  apples  with 
admiration.  But  now  he  cares  nothing  for  fruit,  nor  flowers,  nor 
anything  else,  but  only  yourself. 

When  Vertumnus  had  spoken  thus,  he  dropped  the  disguise  of 
an  old  woman  and  stood  before  Pomona  in  his  proper  person,  as  a 
comely  youth.  It  appeared  to  her  like  the  bursting  of  sunlight 
through  a  cloud.  The  sight  of  his  true  form  prevailed,  and  she 
accepted  him  as  her  own. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  loves  a  beautiful  apple  tree,  which  his 
own  hand  has  cherished  1  His  name  is  Vertumnus,  and  his  tree  is 
Pomona. 

The  President.  Doubtless  it  would  have  been  agreeable  to  all 
present  if  the  speaker  who  has  so  closely  held  your  attention  this 
afternoon  could  have  continued  until  the  hour  of  adjournment, 
yet  perhaps  he  has  done  as  much  this  afternoon  as  we  could  well 
ask  of  him  at  one  time,  and  we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
from  him  still  further  before  the  close  of  the  exercises. 
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The  time  will  be  further  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  fruit  growing  in  connection  with  general  farming ;  and 
since  farming  is  the  chief  business  followed  in  this-  community 
and  nearly  all  its  people  are  engaged  in  fruit  growing,  the  discus- 
sion will  be  commenced  with  reference  to 

Fruit  Growing  in  the  Town  of  Monmouth, 
by  one  who  is  familiar  with  it,  Mr.  George  H,  Andrews  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

Mr.  Andrews.  If  it  would  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  I  would 
say,  prior  to  entering  upon  the  subject,  that  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  the  address  of  Dr.  True,  and  I  hope  it  may  get  into 
the  hands  of  every  man  in  Monmouth  and  of  every  other  town  in 
the  State.  I  am  particularly  desirous  that  it  should  go  into  the 
hands  of  every  man  in  Monmouth  ;  and  now  for  one  dollar  every 
man  may  be  entitled  to  and  will  receive  the  Society's  Transactions 
containing  this  paper.  Is  not  that  cheap  enough  ?  What  do  you 
think  it  cost  Dr.  True  to  give  us  that  production  which  we  have 
all  listened  to  with  so  much  interest?  How  many  years  of  labor 
has  he  spent  in  preparing  it  ?  "  He  wrote  it  out  in  a  day,"  some 
one  will  say.  No,  he  did  not  write  it  in  that  time  ;  he  spent  years 
and  years  to  give  us  the  principles  of  that  paper.  Now  I  simply 
refer  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  a  motion,  which  is,  that 
Dr.  True  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  his  address  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  publication  in  the  annual  report. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Andrews  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Andrews  proceeded  :  We  are  doing  something  in  the  town 
of  Monmouth  in  the  way  of  fruit  growing,  and  we  have  begun  to 
do  it  in  earnest.  A  good  many  trees  were  set  out  thirty  years 
ago,  but  very  few  of  them  are  alive  to-day  ;  but  we  have  been 
learning  and  thinking  all  the  while  on  this  subject.  I  will  name  a 
few  persons  who  have  within  the  last  ten  years  planted  orchard 
trees  to  the  number  of  100  or  more  each,  and  I  know  that  a  large 
majority  of  these  trees  have  been  well  set  out  and  well  cared  for, 
and  are  now  doing  well :  Joel  Witherell  250,  S.  C.  Andrews  250, 
A.  Wyman  150,  0.  W,  Andrews  150,  J.  W.  Jackson  100,  Levi 
Butler  150,  H.  W.  Tilton  100,  A.  C.  Grossman  500,  Dr.  D.'E. 
Marston  1400,  A.  J.  Fogg  400,  David  Marston  400,  G.  W.  Fogg 
300,  G.  H.  Andrews  300,  N.  F.  Prescott  300,  H.  H.  Sawyer  150, 
J.  D.  Donnell  500,  A.  W.  Tinkham  500,  J.  R.  King  400,  Alfred 
Smith  400,  B.  Walker  500,  Samuel  Robinson  200,  Charles  H. 
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Berry  200,  F.  L.  Stantou  300,  Edwin  Simpson  100,  Jacob  Robin- 
son 100,  George  Robinson  100,  Seth  Fogg  100,  H.  G.  Titus  300, 
J.  A.  Strout  100, — making,  with  other  persons  whom  I  might 
name  who  have  set  less  than  100  each,  a  total  of  more  than  10,000 
trees  planted  in  this  town  within  the  last  ten  years ;  and  there  are 
still  others  whose  names  I  do  not  recall  at  this  moment.  This,  I 
think,  shows  investigation  and  interest  in  the  business. 

In  setting  my  own  trees,  the  holes  were  dug  in  the  fall,  large 
and  deep ;  in  the  spring  the  top  soil  was  thrown  in  at  the  bottom, 
and  a  compost  above  it.  They  are  now  beautiful  trees, — that  is 
all  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  them. 

We  have  some  fine  fruit  here,  (pointing  to  the  tables,)  and  the 
most  of  it  was  raised  here  and  at  North  Monmouth.  The  best 
fruits  that  we  see  on  exhibition  are  generally  grown  in  villages. 
Such  apples  as  these  are  developed  by  good  culture.  The  trees 
that  bore  them  were  not  hungry  last  year.  Here  are  Black  Oxford 
apples.  They  are  good  for  nothing  if  not  well  grown.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  raise  them  unless  you  take  good  care  of  the  trees, — 
mulch  and  manure  them — or  in  other  words  feed  them,  and  then 
you  will  get  good  fruit. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  happy  for  this  occasion.  We  are  glad  to 
meet  you  and  the  Society  here,  and  we  hope  to  receive  a  benefit 
from  your  presence  with  us.  We  shall  be  a  thousand  fold  better 
for  this  meeting  to-day,  and  we  shall  hold  in  grateful  remem- 
brance what  you  have  done  for  us. 

Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  President  for 
further  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  fruit  growing  in  Monmouth, 
presented  the  following  statement : 

Twelve  years  ago,  being  in  want  of  some  young  apple  trees,  I 
bought  of  an  agent  of  Chase  Brothers,  twenty-five  such  trees,  and 
planted  them  (well  cut  back)  on  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  good 
land,  in  good  condition  and  having  a  western  aspect.  Twelve  of 
them  did  not  prove  true  to  the  order,  and  of  these  twelve  seven 
proved  not  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  soil,  or  climate,  and  after 
doing  well  for  a  few  years,  have  died.  Five  of  the  seven  were 
Gravenstein  and  proved  tender  and  winter  killed.  The  other  five 
of  the  twelve  (not  true  to  order)  are  doing  well  and  in  bearing, 
but  the  fruit  is  worthless  and  I  shall  have  to  re-top  them  to  better 
varieties.  The  remaining  thirteen  were  Roxbury  Russets,  North- 
ern Spy  and  Talman's  Sweet,  and  are  in  bearing  and  doing  well. 

About  the  time  I  ordered  the  above  trees,  I  planted  a  nursery. 
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When  two  years  old,  budded  it  to  about  all  the  standard  varieties 
then  in  the  State,  that  are  adapted  to  central  Maine,  viz  :  North- 
ern Spy,  Roxbury  Russet,  R.  I.  Gi'cening,  Talraan's  Sweet,  Yellow 
Bellflower,  Nodhead  (Jewett's  Fine  Red),  Hubbardston  Nonsuch, 
&c.,  and  have  planted  them  in  orchard  form  on  about  three  acres 
of  land  in  good  condition, — making  in  all  about  four  acres  of 
young  orcharding — besides  two  acres  of  old  orchard,  in  good  con- 
dition, which  has  geuerallj'  been  kept  free  from  the  ravages  of  the 
caterpillars,  at  an  expense  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars 
per  year,  for  the  last  two  years. 

And  we  think  our  trees  have  well  repaid  us  in  fruit,  the  profits 
of  which,  year  before  last  were  $225,  and  last  year,  $60  ;  besides 
having  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  trees  clothed  in  green  foliage 
and  giving  promise  of  fruit  another  year. 

We  plant  our  trees  two  by  one  and  one-half  rods  apart, — be- 
lieving that  light  and  air  are  essential  to  their  health  and  vigor, 
as  well  as  rendering  the  fruit  less  exposed  to  mildew,  the  spores 
of  which  attach  themselves  to  the  fruit  in  wet  and  warm  weather 
in  August,  We  also  need  room  to  cultivate  the  trees  till  in  fruit, 
and  then  it  requires  room  to  move  ladders  while  gathering  fruit 
and  destroying  insects.  Again,  we  regard  a  western  or  northern 
slope  or  aspect  as  preferable  to  a  southern  or  eastern  one.  On 
the  former,  the  trees  are  checked  in  summer  by  the  cooling  wind, 
and  grow  more  firm  and  less  porous,  and  ripen  their  wood  and 
bark  earlier  in  autumn  and  the  fruit  is  less  exposed  to  mildew  and 
the  depredations  of  many  insects,  and  in  winter  much  less  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  alternate  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing in  the  spring  months ;  while  on  the  latter  it  is  vice  versa. 

We  have  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  apple  trees  from  two  to 
three  years  old,  partly  budded ;  also  one  thousand  or  more  good, 
stocky  pear  trees,  (30  or  more  of  the  best  varieties,  well  adapted 
to  this  climate,)  from  two  to  five  years  old. 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  we  regard  the  Doyenne  d'  Ete, 
Beurre  d'Assomption,  Clapp's  Favorite  and  Bartlett  as  good  for 
summer  and  early  autumn ;  for  late  autumn,  the  Beurre  d'Anjou, 
Sheldon,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Flemish  Beauty,  Duchess  d' 
Angouleme  and  Buff'um  ;  for  winter,  the  Beurre  Langelier,  Glout 
Morceau,  Lawrence  and  Vicar  of  Winkfield.  I  see  no  reason  why 
Maine  may  not  as  well  raise  her  own  pears  as  to  hire  Massachu- 
setts to  do  it  for  us,  and  we  can  if  we  feed  as  high  and  as  per- 
sistently. 
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We  have  now  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  standard  pears  in  orchard 
form,  planted  one  by  one  rod  apart,  with  a  dwarf  in  the  centre  of 
each  square,  and  one-half  of  an  acz-e  more  to  be  planted  in  the 
spring.  The  land  is  well  plowed,  dressed  and  under-drained.  We 
have  also  one  acre  of  strawberries,  in  good  condition,  well  mulched 
and  now  covered  with  boughs ;  also  an  abundance  of  black  cap 
raspberries,  besides  currauts,  gooseberries,  plums  and  cherries. 

Fruit  Growing  in  Connection  with  General  Farming. 

KSSAY    BV   JOSEPH   TAYLOR    OF    BELGRADE. 

Of  all  the  industrial  pursuits  among  men,  for  the  life-giving  sus- 
tenance of  the  human  famil}',  agriculture  is  the  parent.  From  our 
mother  earth  is  derived  the  supply  needful  for  our  physical  wants  ; 
and  fruit  growing  is  but  one  of  the  many  branches  of  agriculture  ; 
yet  I  deem  it  one  of  its  most  important  branches, — especially  in 
the  cultivation  of  such  fruits  as  are  native  or  best  adapted  to  the 
soil  and  climate  in  which  they  are  to  be  cultivated  ;  and  much  of 
our  northern  temperate  zone  seems  to  be  especially  congenial  to 
the  cultivation  of  apples,  pears,  and  many  of  the  smaller  fruits. 
But  especially  do  I  place  the  apple  culture,  and  its  yield,  for  gen- 
eral use,  and  for  profit  to  the  grower,  at  the  head  of  all  the  varie- 
ties of  fruits  that  are  grown  in  our  own  State,  and  as  a  part  of 
the  business  of  farming  I  think  there  is  no  one  branch  so  remuner- 
ative to  the  cultivator  as  that  of  apple  raising,  considering  the 
outlay  for  cultivation,  I  am  aware  that  man  cannot  live  by  apples 
alone,  but  inasmuch  as  "  money  answereth  all  things  "  he  can  sell 
his  apples  for  money,  with  which  he  can  buy  more  bread  and  other 
necessaries  for  his  family  than  could  be  obtained  for  the  same 
outlay  of  time  and  labor  in  any  other  branch  of  farming.  I  am 
aware  also  that  choice  fruit-bearing  trees  do  not  spring  up  spon- 
taneously in  our  own  country,  but  need  to  be  planted  by  the  hand 
of  man  and  nurtured  by  the  skill  and  with  the  care  of  the  culti- 
vator; and  a  lack  of  these  important  requisites  is  the  principal 
cause  why  there  is  such  a  failure  in  successful  fruit  growing.  It 
is  true  there  are  many  destructive  insects  that  prey  upon  our  fruit 
trees  and  fruit.  Some  of  them  may  be  considered  as  almost 
chronic  afflictions,  but  many  are  itinerants,  and  rage  only  at  inter- 
vals, and  in  particular  localities  at  the  same  time.  Such  was  the 
case  with  the  caterpillar  last  year.  That  species  known  as  the 
Forest  tree  caterpillar,  is,  of  all  the  insect  tribe,  the  most  iusidi- 
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ous  foe  to  the  cultiyation  of  the  apple  that  we  have  to  contend 
with.  The  failure  of  the  crop  of  this  fruit  in  very  many  sections 
of  Maine  the  past  season  was  owing  to  his  persistent  ravages. 
Old  apple  trees  especially,  and  the  branches  of  such  as  were  inac- 
cessible to  man,  were  almost  entirely  denuded  of  both  leaves  and 
fruit,  and  yet  after  all  the  destruction  of  the  apples  on  the  old 
trees  by  this  enemy,  such  fruit  growers  as  had  had  in  previous 
years  a  provident  forecast  of  the  necessity  year  by  year,  of  re- 
plenishing their  orchards  with  young  and  thrifty  trees,  had  the 
pleasure,  after  the  contest  with  the  enemy  was  over,  of  harvesting 
a  pretty  fair  yield  of  apples. 

Now,  in  speaking  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  different 
kinds  of  farm  products,  by  placing  the  apple  crop  at  the  head  of 
the  list.  I  do  not  intend  to  exclude,  by  any  means,  the  cultivation, 
in  degree,  of  most  other  kinds  of  farm  products,  and  so  much  of 
all  the  different  kinds  as  are  needed  for  family  use,  such  as  pota- 
toes, garden  vegetables,  all  the  diflFerent  varieties  of  small  fruits, 
and  even  corn,  and  if  the  farmer  has  the  courage  to  cultivate 
wheat  enough  for  flour  for  his  own  use,  he  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  frugality  and  enterprise  ;  and  the  cultivation  of  all  these  dif- 
ferent products  of  the  farm  and  the  garden  need  not  interfere 
with  that  attention  to  the  orchard  which  is  needed  for  its  success- 
ful development  of  growth,  and  the  product  of  fruit. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I  assume  that  the  orchard  has  already 
been  planted  out,  and  if  not,  I  advise  every  farmer  that  has  neg- 
lected it  hitherto,  to  lose  no  time,  should  he  live  and  be  in  health 
at  the  opening  of  spring-time,  in  preparing  at  least  one  acre  of 
ground  for  an  orchard,  and  setting  it  out  with  apple  trees  of 
healthy  and  seedling  growth. 

I  will  now  give  my  views  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
pear,  as  it  regards  the  profit  or  otherwise  of  its  general  or  exten- 
sive cultivation.  I  do  not  deny,  nor  do  I  suppose  any  lover  of 
good  fruit  will,  that  the  pear  in  its  own  intrinsic  perfection,  is  a 
luxury  unsurpassed  by  most  kinds  of  fruit,  but  to  enter  into  an 
extensive  cultivation  of  it,  for  other  purposes  than  for  home  use 
and  for  a  limited  home  market,  would  seem  to  me  of  doubtful 
propriety.  I  have  cultivated  the  pear,  on  rather  a  limited  scale 
it  is  true,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  but  as  far  as  my  experience 
has  gone,  I  have  not  found  the  culture  of  the  pear  so  remunerative 
as  that  of  the  apple.  True  it  is,  that  the  pear  tree  is  not  liable  to 
be  infested  with  so  many  obnoxious  insects  as  the  apple  tree  ;  but 
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there  is  a  malignant  blight,  which  seems  innate  to  the  pear,  and 
which  I  have  some  fears  will  prove  in  time  a  serious  obstacle  to 
its  cultivation.  This  blight  has  appeared  on  my  pear  trees  the 
past  season.  It  has  mostly  been  confined  to  the  limbs  of  the 
trees,  and  seems  to  be  produced  by  sqme  virus  matter  in  the  sap, 
yet  I  am  not  certain  that  this  is  a  correct  conclusion  in  the  case. 
I  think  the  blight  has  not  yet  become  very  extensive  in  our  State, 
but  in  some  of  the  Western  and  Middle  States  it  has  already  in- 
fected the  young  pear  trees  to  a  fearful  extent.  As  soon  as  there 
is  any  appearance  of  disease  in  a  limb,  let  it  bo  immediately  re- 
moved, and  thereby  it  may  be  that  the  body  of  the  tree  and  main 
portion  of  the  limbs  will  be  preserved. 

Fruits  of  most  kinds,  and  especially  the  apple,  have  been  very 
abundant  in  our  markets  this  season,  but  this  abundance  has  not 
been  furnished  from  the  product  of  our  own  State,  but  from  neigh- 
boring States,  and  at  a  very  low  price.  Yet  owing  to  the  exceed- 
ing scarcity  of  money,  the  non-bondholding  portion  of  the  com- 
munity has  been  deprived  of  that  luxury  whicli  in  former  years 
they  have  been  freely  supplied  with.  As  far  as  I  have  been 
informed,  the  belt  of  country  including  the  counties  of  Oxford, 
Androscoggin,  Franklin,  the  greater  part  of  Kennebec  and  Som- 
erset, embraces  that  section  of  the  State  in  which  the  caterpillar 
has  been  the  most  destructive  to  the  apple  crop.  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State  I  am  informed  that  the  yield  of  apples  has  been 
quite  abundant. 

The  prospect  of  a  good  crop  of  apples  another  season,  I  think 
is  fair  from  the  indications  of  the  fruit  buds  upon  trees  whose 
leaves  were  not  entirely  eaten  off  by  the  caterpillars  last  year,  but 
we  must  not  expect  fruit  from  trees  that  were  stripped  of  their 
leaves  at  a  time  in  the  season  when  the  fruit  buds  were  being 
developed  preparatory  to  a  growth  of  fruit  the  next  year.  For  it 
will  require  one  season  of  growth  for  the  tree  to  recuperate  its 
lost  vigor,  and  mature  the  germ  in  the  bud  indispensable  to  the 
production  of  fruit  the  succeeding  season.  From  my  own  obser- 
vation in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  caterpillar  cones  on  the 
limbs  of  the  trees,  I  do  not  look  for  the  ravages  of  that  enemy  to 
a  very  great  extent  another  year.  It  is  true  I  have  discovered  a 
few  of  the  cones  of  the  Forest  tree  caterpillar,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  tent  caterpillar  by  their  peculiar 
glossiness  and  a  darker  color,  and  their  encircling  the  limbs,  form- 
ing a  ring  around  it,  while  the  tent  caterpillar  forms  its  cone  only 
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on  the  side  of  the  twig,  and  of  a  lighter  color  and  covered  with  a 
sort  of  fustian  coating.  By  a  careful  search  for  these  cones  upon 
the  limbs  of  the  trees  during  their  nudity,  we  may  destroy  the 
most  of  them.  For  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  but  a  very  few, 
probably  not  more  than  one  in  a  thousand,  of  the  myriads  of  cater- 
pillars that  destroyed  our  apple  crop  last  year,  survived  the  period 
of  their  chrysalis  state.  The  larger  portion  of  them  died  immedi- 
ately after  becoming  full  grown  ;  and  I  think  their  destruction 
was  mainly  caused  by  an  active  little  gnat  or  maggot  furnished 
with  a  sharp-pointed  proboscis,  with  which  he  penetrated  the  body 
of  the  caterpillar. 

Another  enemy  to  fruit  growers  is  the  codling  moth,  which 
punctures  the  fruit  in  its  immature  state,  leaving  an  egg  in  the 
tender  skin,  and  during  the  growth  of  the  fruit  the  worm  eats  its 
way  into  the  very  core,  producing  such  a  deformity  and  imperfec- 
tion in  the  fruit  as  to  make  it  quite  unsaleable  and  oftentimes  unfit 
for  use.  Much  of  the  injury  of  this  worm  may,  I  think,  be  pre- 
vented by  the  pasturing  of  our  orchards  with  sheep,  which  would 
eat  up  all  the  dead  fruit  as  it  fell,  thereby  destroying  the  worm 
and  preventing  a  succeeding  generation.  Sheep  husbandry  also 
of  itself  I  deem  a  profitable  branch  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  a 
profitable  aid  to  fruit  growing. 

In  treating  upon  the  difierent  subjects  which  I  have  but  merely 
hinted  at  in  this  short  essay,  I  have  not  had  in  view  an  idea  of 
presenting  anything  new  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  Pomologi- 
cal  Society,  but  if  by  any  laudable  means  I  may  aid  and  encourage 
others  in  the  adoption  of  that  system  of  agriculture  which  is  the 
most  promotive  of  peace,  pleasure  and  profit,  I  shall  be  a  joint 
sharer  with  you  in  those  many  blessings  which  are  constantly 
being  shed  upon  His  dependent  children  by  our  Heavenly  Father, 

The  President.  There  are  several  important  questions  which 
may  profitably  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  subject  pre- 
sented, one  of  the  principal  of  which  is:  Can  fruit  growing 
\)e  profitably  conducted  in  connection  with  general  farming? 
Another  very  suggestive  question  is  :  Which  is  the  most  profit- 
able, raising  fruit  for  market,  or  growing  common  farm  crops 
and  keeping  domestic  animals  ?  These  are  subjects  which  may 
be  discussed  this  afternoon,  and  which  admit  of  a  wide  range  of 
views,  and  they  are  questions  that  may  come  home  to  some 
farmers  following  the  higher  methods  of  cultivation.     We  know 
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there  are  many  fruit  growers  present  who  are  also  engaged  in 
farming,  and  we  wish  to  fill  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  with  a 
discussion  of  these  topics.  We  are  very  happy  to  see  that  there 
are  present  a  goodly  number  of  members  of  the  Winthrop  Farmers' 
Club,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  participate  freely  in  this  discussion. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Nelson  of  Winthrop.  I  think  the  best  address  that 
I  have  ever  heard  upon  the  subject  of  fruit  growing,  is  the  one 
we  have  listened  to  this  afternoon  from  Dr.  True.  As  we  look 
over  our  State,  we  see  the  fruit  interests  are  coming  up  very  fast, 
and  our  friend  Andrews  has  told  us  that  there  are  10,000  trees  set 
out  in  this  town  and  doing  well.  Now  I  would  ask  if  those  who 
have  set  those  trees  are  not  pursuing  the  course  that  Dr.  True 
laid  down?  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  and  always  have  been 
decidedly  interested  in  fruit  growing.  These  apples  exhibited 
here  are  grown  very  nicely  for  this  year,  and  are  very  different 
from  apples  grown  on  trees  that  are  starved  to  death.  The  paper 
presented  by  Mr.  Smith  contains  some  excellent  suggestions.  He 
has  a  large  number  of  trees,  and  he  can  tell  better  by  far  than  the 
average  farmer  about  the  profits  of  the  business.  A  large  number 
of  his  trees  have  been  treated  in  the  manner  indicated  by  Dr.  True 
in  his  lecture  this  afternoon.  That  point  should  be  strongly  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  every  man.  How  many  orchards  are  there 
from  five  to  twenty  years  old  that  do  not  receive  the  necessary 
care,  and  are  not  half  manured  to  grow  fruit  successfully  ?  A 
man  must  feed  his  trees.  Our  fruits  in  this  village  and  in  every 
other  village,  are  better  than  the  fruits  on  average  farms, — and 
why?  Because  they  receive  more  care  and  culture,  thus  giving 
us  a  notable  illustration  of  the  difference  between  fruit  which 
receives  care,  and  that  which  does  not.  If  a  man  has  the  means 
and  time  at  command  and  wishes  to  set  an  orchard,  and  will  culti- 
vate it  properly  after  it  is  set,  he  may  reasonably  expect  good 
results  as  rewards  of  his  efforts.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  President,  that 
a  large  number  of  the  trees  which  are  being  set  out  in  the  town  of 
Winthrop  are  being  lost  for  the  want  of  sufficient  cultivation. 
Dr.  True  has  told  us  one  cord  of  manure  should  be  applied  to  each 
tree,  but  I  do  not  understand  that  a  cord  is  enough  for  a  tree  for 
life.  If  you  eat  dinner  to-day  it  is  no  reason  why  you  will  not 
require  dinner  to-morrow ;  and  I  am  fearful  that  a  great  many 
persons  who  set  out  their  500  trees,  have  not  the  500  cords  of 
manure  for  them.  I  think  there  are  some  trees  that  cannot  be 
induced  to  produce  better  by  cultivation.    I  have  some  that  never 
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have  produced  much  fruit,  and  I  have  never  fully  understood  why 
they  should  not  do  so.  I  would  really  like  to  hear  the  opinions 
of  the  fruit  growers  here,  some  of  whom  have  had  experience  with 
trees  for  the  last  twenty  years,  as  to  what  the  results  have  been. 
I  do  not  think  it  right  for  us  to  go  away  without  making  an  effort 
to  consider  the  question,  and  consider  it  well. 

Dr.  True.  I  wish  some  farmer  here  who  has  had  large  experi- 
ence with  apple  trees,  would  give  us  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  manure  necessary  to  a  tree,  and  the  production  from 
the  tree  thus  treated. 

The  President.  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Smith  of  Monmouth,  to 
give  us  this  information. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  an  old  orchard  of  about  two  acres  in  this 
town,  the  trees  of  which  are  grafted  with  standard  varieties  of 
apples.  When  I  bought  the  farm  on  which  this  orchard  stands, 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  in  a  very  low  condition,  owing  to 
the  treatment  it  had  received.  I  think  I  have  added  to  that 
orchard,  within  the  last  twelve  years,  thirty  or  forty  cords  of 
manure,  and  perhaps  twice  that  amount,  and  also  more  than  one 
hundred  bushels  of  ashes  and  more  than  twenty  tons  of  mulching. 
I  brought  out  a  broad  green  leaf,  and  I  presume  if  you  had  cut 
into  one  of  those  trees  fifteen  years  ago  you  could  not  have 
counted  the  fibres,  they  were  so  close  together,  but  that  they 
might  be  distinctly  seen  now.  It  has  borne  very  well  and  I  have 
sold  a  great  deal  of  fruit  from  it.  The  trees  are  now  in  good  con- 
dition, and  I  will  say  that  for  the  last  two  years  I  have  considered 
that  orchard,  or  the  produce  of  it,  equal  to  the  profits  of  my  hay, 
and  I  cut  twenty  tons  of  good  hay.  Now  others  can  do  as  well 
as  I  can.  If  I  were  to  be  taken  from  that  farm  and  placed  on  a 
farm  where  there  was  no  orchard,  I  should  feel  very  much  as 
Adam  did  when  turned  out  of  Eden,  I  should  expect  to  get  my 
living  by  the  sweat  of  my  face. 

Mr.  Varney.  I  did  not  quite  understand  the  idea  of  Dr.  True 
in  relation  to  the  one  cord  of  manure  to  a  tree. 

Dr.  True.  I  was  a  little  afraid  I  might  be  misunderstood.  I 
will  put  the  question  to  you,  Mr.  Varney  ;  will  one  cord  of  ma- 
nure once  in  three  years  do  ?  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  put  it 
in  the  form  of  a  practical  question,  as  it  is  a  practical  question, 
and  one  that  will  apply  all  over  our  State,  where  there  are  old 
orchards  :  Is  it  best  to  use  such  large  quantities  of  manure  or  not  ? 
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The  President.  Such  questions  are  very  much  to  the  point, 
and  another  one  which  is  suggested  right  here,  is,  Whether  there 
is  any  profit  in  growing  fruit  for  the  market  ?  I  think  a  man 
should  manure  his  orchards  to  the  extent  of  his  means,  or  as  far 
as  circumstances  will  allow  him  to  do  so.  I  was  talking  with  a 
prominent  fruit  grower  in  my  own  town  A  few  days  since  in  rela- 
tion to  an  orchard  which  he  formerly  owned  and  which  bore 
abundantly,  and  which  had  since  fallen  into  other  hands  and  been 
neglected.  I  inquired  of  him  whether  it  had  run  down  under  the 
slack  treatment,  and  in  reply  he  said  that  it  had,  very  much. 
Speaking  of  the  value  of  manure,  he  said  that  he  had  known  one- 
half  cord  of  manure  to  produce  more  than  $20  in  apples  raised 
from  the  tree  to  which  the  manure  was  applied.  Now  that  in  part 
answers  your  question,  and  is  proof  of  the  necessity  of  high  cul- 
tivation ;  and  1  think  that  this  is  a  subject  on  which  there  cannot 
be  too  much  said.     I  will  call  on  Mr.  Atherton  of  Ilallowell. 

Mr.  Atherton.  I  am  only  a  young  man,  and  I  think  there  are 
persons  here  who  have  probably  had  more  experience  in  orchard- 
ing than  I  have,  but  this  subject  is  one  that  interests  me  very 
much.  .  Not  long  since  I  was  in  Vassalboro'  on  business,  and  was 
stopping  with  a  prominent  and  well-informed  citizen.  While  at 
dinner,  the  subject  of  fruit-growing  was  introduced  and  discussed 
at  some  length.  Speaking  of  apples  in  Massachusetts,  he  said 
they  did  not  pay  for  their  culture  and  care.  Now  this  is  a  serious 
question, — Whether  we  shall  put  our  money  into  orchards  or  not, 
and  could  we  not  invest  it  otherwise  to  better  advantage  ?  I  was 
very  happy  to  listen  to  the  address  by  Dr.  True,  this  afternoon, 
although  there  were  some  things  mentioned  by  him  which  are. 
rather  discouraging  to  us,  who  cannot  get  the  $1000  which  he 
spoke  of  as  necessary  to  start  an  orchard.  If  a  man  has  the 
thousand  dollars  to  invest  in  the  enterprise,  of  course  it  is  well 
enough,  but  if  he  does  not  have  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  may 
start  an  orchard  on  a  cheaper  scale  with  $500  or  perhaps  even 
with  $100.  I  know  of  two  young  men  who  started  some  time 
ago  ;  their  father  told  them  if  they  would  take  a  piece  of  ground 
and  take  good  care  of  it,  that  he  would  buy  for  them  one  hundred 
trees  apiece.  They  took  a  piece  of  ground  that  did  not  produce 
five  hundred  pounds  of  hay,  and  turned  it  over ;  this  was  in  the 
fall ;  early  in  the  spring  the  father  bought  the  trees,  and  they  were 
set  out,  I  think  about  twenty  by  thirty  feet  apart ;  they  were  well 
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manured,  and  grew  finely,  and  a  fine  little  orchard  was  started  at 
comparatively  small  expense.  So  you  see  that  what  the  Doctor 
told  us  about  the  $1000  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  I  think  if 
your  trees  are  healthy  and  you  have  plenty  of  manure,  that  is  all 
you  need.  I  don't  doubt  that  there  are  many  orchards  that  are 
starved  to  death,  and  a  good  many  that  are  served  nearly  as  badly 
by  being  half-starved.  In  regard  to  what  the  Doctor  said  about 
the  soil  being  changed,  and  making  new  soil,  I  do  not  know,  but 
in  our  experience  we  have  had  a  good  many  old  trees  die.  I  have 
set  out  a  considerable  number  of  trees  and  have  had  good  success 
with  them — found  no  trouble  at  all  only  give  them  mulching 
enough  and  take  care  of  them.  I  have  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
giving  too  much  care  to  trees,  but  I  do  not  know  in  regard  to  this. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  trees  in  Monmouth.  Our  trees  are  well  set,  so  far 
as  I  know.  In  reference  to  my  own,  they  grow  vigorously  and  as 
fast  as  I  desire  them  to  grow,  or  as  it  would  be  healthy  for  them. 
A  man  must  put  his  time  and  care  to  such  things  and  take  pains. 
If  he  is  a  farmer  he  expects  to  spend  his  time  on  his  farm  ;  it  is 
not  expected  that  he  will  spend  it  at  a  store  but  on  his  farm,  and 
if  he  takes  an  interest  in  all  things  connected  with  farming  he 
will  probably  succeed.  Now  I  know  that  the  trees  set  out  in  this 
town  will  succeed,  from  the  attention  that  is  being  paid  to  them. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  set  out  your  trees  and  then  leave  them  to  their 
fate ;  you  must  apply  something  and  continue  it ;  if  you  cannot 
put  on  as  much  dressing  as  you  would  like  to,  put  on  what 
you  can,  if  it  is  but  a  bushel ;  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
if  you  only  say  you  will. 

Mr.  Howard  of  Winthrop.  I  don't  know  as  I  have  anything  to 
say.  Our  trees  were  attacked  by  caterpillars  year  before  last, 
and  last  year.  I  have  labored  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  cater- 
pillar, and  think  I  have  succeeded  quite  well.  Now  the  question 
before  this  convention  as  I  understand  it,  is  raising  of  fruit  in  con- 
nection with  farming.  Some  of  our  friends  have  given  us  a 
description  of  the  fruit  raised  in  their  gardens  where  they  had  the 
best  possible  chance  to  take  care  of  it ;  we  do  not  doubt  them  in 
the  least.  They  have  asserted  considerable  in  relation  to  the 
richness  of  the  ground,  which  we  believe  to  be  all  very  true,  but 
we  do  not  wish  to  discourage  any  man.  If  he  cannot  have  an 
orchard  to  his  taste  at  first,  the  only  way  is  to  continue  trying. 
We  believe  it  is  a  worthy  object  to  raise  fruit,  but  the  idea  has 
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been  advanced  by  many  that  they  can  raise  it  without  culture.  I 
think  there  are  ways  of  raising  fruit  in  connection  with  farming, 
that  may  be  made  profitable.  I  think  it  has  been  proved  that 
trees  can  be  raised  without  going  to  a  very  great  expense.  There 
are  men  who  have  raised  fruit  in  this  State  at  less  expense  than 
Dr.  True's  process  requires,  and  it  can  be  done  again.  I  would 
urge  every  man  to  set  out  trees,  carefully  grown,  in  a  good, 
thrift}',  growing  condition,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  do 
well.  If  you  raise  fruit  not  suitable  to  be  consumed  upon  your 
table,  give  it  to  your  stock.  I  know  it  is  not  popular  now,  but  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  principle  of  the  old  lady,  who  said  she  was 
glad  caterpillars  were  on  the  trees,  as  she  thought  it  would  prevent 
the  making  of  cider ;  and  she  said  she  would  pray  for  them  to 
come  upon  us  another  j'ear.  I  believe  that  you  can  use  apples  to 
advantage  in  feeding  them  to  your  stock.  If  I  had  a  thousand 
barrels  of  apples  in  my  cellar,  I  would  use  them  profitably  with 
the  stock  I  have.  Now,  people  may  not  believe  a  great  deal  in 
feeding  out  apples  to  stock,  but  there  is  more  in  it  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  They  are  certainly  worth  ten  cents  a  bushel  to 
feed  to  cows,  and  if  they  are  worth  that,  every  man  can  raise 
fruit  encnigh  to  make  it  profitable  to  feed,  if  he  cannot  compete 
with  the  West  in  the  markets  ;  and  I  think  every  man  can  do  so 
without  resorting  to  the  expensive  mode  which  Dr.  True  and  Mr. 
Smith  have  described.  Just  select  a  good  locality  for  your 
orchards,  set  your  trees  out  in  a  right  manner,  and  they  will  be 
all  right  if  properly  cared  for.  I  should  prefer  Maine  trees.  Dig 
good  sized  holes  and  fill  partly  up  with  firm  soil,  set  your  trees 
and  carefully  tend  them,  and  you  may  raise  an  orchard  and  raise 
fruit.  I  think  in  nine  cjtses  out  of  ten,  that  system  properly  car- 
ried out  will  succeed,  and  at  a  less  cost  than  one-tenth  of  the 
expense  mentioned  by  Dr.  True.  And  when  he  has  succeeded, 
the  question  comes  up,  what  shall  he  do  with  the  fruit  ?  how  shall 
he  dispose  of  it  ?  Why,  give  it  to  the  stock,  every  spare  apple 
that  he  lias — and  sir,  I  look  upon  this  as  a  very  profitable  question 
to  every  man  who  intends  to  live  by  farming.  Attend  to  it  care- 
fully, and  in  the  end  it  will  surely  pay, 

Mr.  Metcalf  of  Monmouth.  I  did  not  improve  the  privilege  of 
being  present  this  afternoon  and  hearing  what  Dr.  True  presented; 
but  from  what  I  have  heard  I  think  he  has  entertained  you  very 
well.  I  believe  these  gentlemen  have  been  looking  at  the  subject 
of  fruit  raising  in  Maine.     I  believe  it  to  be  a  subject  worthy  of 
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much  consideration,  and  very  fitting  on  the  present  occasion.  We 
have  here  before  us  an  exhibition  of  fruit  that  has  survived  thus 
far — well  into  the  middle  of  the  winter,  and  every  specimen  is  in 
good  condition,  while  car  loads  of  fruit  coming  from  the  West, 
have  rotted  long  before  this  time.  I  am  not  going  to  say  much 
now — just  a  thought  or  two.  I  think  we  have  encouragement  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  to  plant  orchards,  and  take  care  of  them  after 
they  are  planted.  I  think  that  if  you  would  have  choice  fruit,  you 
must  of  necessity  put  on  from  a  cord  to  a  cord  and  a  half  of  dress- 
ing. I  think  that  the  State  of  Maine  is  one  of  the  finest  portions 
of  the  Union  for  fruit  culture,  and  apples  especially.  In  relation 
to  making  cider,  I  believe  in  it.  I  think  we  should  have  plenty 
of  cider,  so  that  we  can  have  good,  pure  vinegar,  instead  of  the 
poor,  filthy  stuiF  we  sometimes  get. 

Dr.  True.  I  do  not  fully  understand  the  situation  of  things. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  wrong  impression  has  been  given.  I 
remarked,  I  think,  after  giving  my  ideal,  that  we  could  not  e.^pect 
to  raise  an  orchard  without  cultivation,  and  I  consider  that  a  good 
practical  standard  for  a  farmer.  I  took  my  ideal  from  what  I 
actually  saw  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  I  visited  some  time 
since.  A  gentleman  whom  I  visited  there,  has  an  orchard  which  is 
now  eight  years  old,  and  I  never  saw  better  trees  in  my  life.  Last 
year  many  of  them  had  from  a  bushel  to  a  barrel  of  apples  upon 
them,  and  almost  all  of  them  were  bearing,  and  now  you  could 
not  buy  one  of  those  trees  for  $50. 

In  setting  out  an  orchard,  a  man  wants  first,  a  good  plat  of 
land  and  well  selected  trees,  and  he  also  wants  them  set  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  if  well  cared  for,  mulched  and  manured,  th^-y 
will  do  well.  You,  Mr.  President,  know  the  character  of  the  soil 
in  Oxford  county  ;  you  know  how  we  have  to  work  to  raise  an 
orchard.  I  have  seen  trees  in  some  parts  of  the  State  growing 
finely  almost  without  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  and  if 
I  could  have  the  same  kind  of  soil  at  home  to  plant  an  orchard  on, 
I  would  like  it  very  much  ;  but  we  have  to  work  every  way  or 
our  trees  will  starve  to  death,  because  the  soil  does  not  contain 
the  elements  so  necessary  to  the  growth  of  apples.  In  the  towns 
around  here  you  have  soil  containing  every  necessary  attribute 
that  is  needed,  and  trees  will  grow  almost  spontaneously,  and 
you  can  raise  apples  without  any  great  degree  of  culture  ;  but  of 
course  culture  is  better.     I  intend  to  plant  two  acres  to  trees  in 
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the  spring.  I  spent  two  weeks  with  my  boys  taking  out  the 
rocks ;  another  spring  I  am  going  to  plant  the  trees,  and  if  I  live 
long  enough  to  see  them  grow,  I  shall  graft  them.  But  let  us 
remember  above  all  other  things  iu  connection  with  fruit  growing, 
that  we  must  not  let  our  trees  starve  to  death. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  see  that  Dr.  True  is  prepared  to  defend 
himself  and  what  he  has  presented,  anJ  I  have  found  him  dui-ing 
ray  acquaintance  with  him  to  be  pretty  correct  and  generally  able 
to  prove  his  assertions. 

^Ir.  Howard.  I  would  advise  every  man  to  try  to  raise  some 
fruit,  if  nothing  more  than  enough  for  his  family,  but  the  raising 
of  fruit  in  connection  with  farming  must  be  upon  the  consideration 
that  it  will  pay  well.  When  we  look  into  the  subject  fully  we 
shall  see  that  we  must  raise  it  upon  a  system  less  expensive  than 
that  mentioned  by  Dr.  True. 

Dr.  True.     What  did  you  get  for  apples  last  year  ? 

Mr.  IIowARD.     I  did  not  have  many  apples. 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  do  not  let  us  be  frightened  at  the 
production  of  apples  in  the  West ;  do  not  let  that  intimidate  you 
or  keep  you  from  planting  trees.  To-day  such  apples  as  you  see 
before  you  will  bring  in  the  market  $3.00  a  barrel,  if  sold  rightly, 
and  car  load  after  car  load  of  apples  from  the  West  have  been 
sold  for  $1.50  a  barrel,  while  some  of  them  sold  as  low  as  $1.00 
and  some  as  high  as  $2.50.  A  gentleman  whom  I  recollect,  sold 
six  hundred  bushels  of  apples  as  fast  as  he  could  label  the  barrels 
for  $3.00  a  barrel.  Don't  be  frightened  by  the  Western  fruits  ;  it 
is  a  blessing  that  we  have  them  iu  such  a  fall  and  winter  as  this. 
We  should  be  almost  destitute  of  fruit  to-day  had  it  not  been  for 
the  supply  that  we  received  from  abroad  at  low  prices ;  while 
such  fruit  as  you  see  before  you  is  bringing  a  liberal  price. 

Mr.  Carr.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  subject  has  not  been  fairly 
treated  this  afternoon.  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as 
to  whether  a  cord  of  manure  is  too  much  for  a  tree.  1  do  not 
think  it  is, — and  where  is  the  man  who  does  think  so  ?  Mr.  Smith 
has  told  us  that  he  moved  from  Winthrop,  from  a  farm  on  which 
there  is  an  orchard  which  I  consider  to  be  a  very  fine  one  indeed, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  induced  him  to  leave  it.  My  friend  from 
Winthrop,  the  President  of  the  West  Winthrop  Farmers'  Club, 
has  told  us  plainly  that  he  was  no  orchardist,  which  may  be  true, 
but  he  can  raise  good  stock  and  is  a  good  farmer.  The  gentleman 
from  Uallowell  has  told  us  what  he  and  his  brother  have  done 
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there.  Now  if  they  had  adopted  Dr.  True's  method  and  carried 
it  out,  they  would  have  been  better  off, — they  would  have  got 
heavy  crops  of  apples. 

Speaking  about  Western  fruit,  the  fact  is  we  can  raise  our  fruit 
in  Maine  for  what  it  costs  us  for  freight  from  the  West.  The 
freight  amounts  to  from  80  cents  to  $1.00  per  barrel,  and  I  think 
we  can  raise  apples  at  a  less  cost  than  that. 

One  gentleman  has  spoken  about  feeding  apples  to  stock.  It  is 
well  enough  if  apples  are  unfit  for  any  other  use,  but  I  think  that 
a  farmer  who  takes  care  of  his  trees,  and  raises  good  fruit,  can 
find  a  better  use  for  it  than  that.  If  a  man  shakes  his  trees  he 
must  expect  his  apples  to  be  bruised  and  hurt.  I  will  say  that 
there  are  no  apples  on  these  tables  that  were  shaken  from  the 
trees;  they  were  picked,  and  picked  carefully.  I  am  a  believer 
in  good  apples,  well  grown  and  gathered  in  a  careful  manner. 
I  believe  fruit  raising  is  the  most  profitable  of  anything  you  can 
do  on  the  farm, — and  in  my  opinion  the  more  dressing  you  use 
the  better. 

A  Member.  Mr.  Carr  is  perfectly  right,  I  think ;  T  agree  with 
him  entirely.  In  relation  to  carrying  on  orcharding  and  general 
farming  together,  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  both  successfully.  I 
think  we  must  give  our  undivided  attention  to  orcharding  and  let 
other  matters  go,  or  if  we  wish  to  follow  general  farming  it  is 
better  not  to  try  to  do  much  at  raising  fruits. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  regard  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Carr  in 
relation  to  the  careful  gathering  and  handling  of  fruit  as  of  great 
importance,  and  as  pertinent  to  this  as  it  is  to  every  other  discus- 
sion upon  the  subject  of  fruit  growing.  With  good  fruit,  careful 
handling  turns  the  scale  between  profit  and  loss.  The  larger  por- 
tion of  the  fruit  brought  into  this  State  last  fall  from  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire  was  gathered  in  the  most  careless 
manner,  and  transported  in  bulk  without  being  assorted,  and  was 
received  in  a  bruised  and  soiled  condition  ;  and  although  it  was 
sold  at  a  very  low  price  it  brought  all  it  was  worth.  These  apples 
were  mostly  Baldwins,  and  but  few  of  them  have  been  kept  to  the 
present  time,  while  apples  of  the  same  variety  grown  by  our  own 
-orchardists  and  properly  handled  are  now  in  prime  condition.  I 
have  in  mind  at  this  moment  two  men  in  my  own  county  whose 
practice  well  illustrates  the  importance  of  the  careful  handling  of 
fruit.  One  of  them  (who  is  also  largely  engaged  in  fish-breeding) 
raised  some  500  bushels  of  apples  last  season,  the  larger  portion 
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of  which  were  Baldwins  and  are  now  in  his  cellars  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  will  be  marketed  in  the  spring  at  paying  prices.  The 
other  man  to  whom  I  refer,  living  in  my  own  town,  raises  large 
quantities  of  early  apples,  which  he  sells  readily  at  good  prices 
in  competition  with  the  early  fruit  brought  in  from  other  States ; 
and  he  considers  it  more  profitable  than  winter  fruit,  by  reason  of 
more  prompt  returns  and  the  saving  of  subsequent  labor.  The 
reason  of  his  ready  sales  is  that  his  fruit  is  gathered  properly  and 
at  the  right  time,  honestly  assorted  and  put  upon  the  market  with- 
out being  bruised  or  soiled.  Purchasers  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
such  fruit  in  preference  to  that  brought  from  abroad  at  the  same 
season.  Both  of  these  men,  as  well  as  many  others  who  might 
be  mentioned,  are  engaged  in  "  general  farming,"  and  make 
everything  pay. 

In  view  of  numerous  examples  of  this  kind  as  well  as  upon 
general  principles,  I  believe  that  any  person  who-  pursues  his 
business  with  intelligence,  industry  and  skill,  may  profitably  com- 
bine fruit  growing  with  general  fanning, — and  I  have  written  a 
resolution  embodying  that  belief,  which  I  will  present,  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  fruit-growing  may  be  successfully  followed  in 
this  State  in  connection  with  general  farming. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING.— CLOSING  SESSION. 

The  Society  having  re-assembled  at  t  o'clock  P.  M. : 
The  first  business  of  the  evening  was  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on 

Maixe  Fruits  at  the  Centennial. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Varney  of  North  Vassalboro'.  It  is  proper  for  me 
to  preface  this  report  by  saying  that  when  it  became  known  that 
no  successful  effort  had  been  made  to  represent  the  agricultnral 
interests  of  Maine  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  the  officers  of  this 
Society  decided  to  make  an  exhibition  of  Maine  Fruits  there 
immediately  after  our  annual  exhibition  at  Waterville  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  President  and  myself  were  appointed  to  make  a 
selection  of  fruits  for  that  purpose  and  to  proceed  to  exhibit  the 
same  at  Philadelphia. 
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Mr,  Varney,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee,  then  presented  the 
following 

Report. 

In  making'  a  report  of  the  exhibition  of  Maine  Fruits  at  the 
International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  I  am  not  a  little  puzzled 
to  know  how  to  proceed.  Indeed,  it  were  easier  to  write  a  paper 
concerning'  what  we  did  not  exhibit,  than  otherwise.  It  was,  in 
my  opinion,  a  misguided  step  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this 
grand  old  State  of  Maine,  upon  whose  banner  "  Dirigo  "  is  em- 
blazoned, that  all  her  products  and  industries  were  not  fully  rep- 
resented in  the  great  World's  Exhibition.  And,  when  it  is  too 
late  to  repair  the  loss  we  have  sustained,  those  of  the  people  of 
our  Commonwealth  who  visited  the  exhibition,  at  least,  now  see 
that  it  would  have  been  true  economy  to  have  placed  abundant 
means  in  the  hands  of  our  able  and  judicious  Commissioners  to 
enable  them  to  make  a  fixir  and  full  exhibit  of  all  our  products  and 
industries.  Of  what  Maine  represented  there,  we  can  speak  only 
in  praise.  Of  what  she  did  not  exhibit,  as  compared  with  other 
States  of  the  Union  and  the  assembled  nations  of  the  earth,  with 
humbled  pride  we  leave  unsaid,  until  the  next  centennial  year 
comes  round,  when,  I  trust  the  younger  children  of  our  national 
household,  as  Kansas  and  Colorado,  nestled  in  and  around  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  steal  away  the  Motto 
and  the  glory  of  the  old  Pine  Tree  State. 

Our  journey  to  Philadelphia  was  commenced  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th  of  October, — the  fruit  having  been  sent  forward  by  express 
two  days  before.  On  the  10th  we  arrived  in  the  city,  and  after 
securing  a  boarding  house,  and  a  good  dinner,  we  proceeded  at 
once  to  business.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  find  our  packages  of 
fruit  at  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Depot,  and  give  orders  for  their 
speedy  transmission  to  the  Centennial  Grounds,  Quite  easy,  too, 
for  a  stranger  to  find  his  own  way  thither,  provided  he  was  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  such  an  unmerciful  squeezing  and  crowding  on 
the  street  and  steam  cars  as  you  can  never  again  experience  dur- 
ing this  mortal  life.  Long,  lank  and  lean  men  had  the  best  chance 
there — and  so  far,  we  herewith  extend  our  sincere  congratulations 
to  this  Society  on  the  wisdom  of  their  selection  of  delegates  to 
the  Centennial.  Had  you  chosen  men  of  aldermanic  proportions, 
I  am  half  persuaded  you  might  have  looked  in  vain  for  their  report 
at  this  meeting,  and  for  aught  I  know,  our  estimable  Secretary 
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would  have  been  obliged  to  strike  two  names  from  the  Pomologi- 
cal  Records  of  Maine.  It  is  surprising  to  see  what  numbers  of 
living  beings  a  Philadelphia  car  conductor  is  capable  of  packing 
into  an  ordinary  car.  They  leave  the  station  with  the  car  seats 
comfortably  filled,  and  then  take  on  from  one  to  a  dozen  at  every 
crossing  for  the  whole  four  miles.  I  am  fully  aware  that  this  was 
the  Centennial  year,  and  facts  as  well  as  history  tell  us  that  the 
world  has  made  rapid  strides  during  the  last  century.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  steam  navigation,  railroads,  the  telegraph, 
the  art  of  photography,  etc.,  have  come  into  public  notice  during 
the  last  half  of  the  past  century,  but  nothing  short  of  a  hundred 
years  is  required  to  teach  the  art  of  car-packing  as  they  have  it. 

We  proceeded  to  the  head-quarters  of  our  Commissioners, 
Messrs.  C.  H,  Haskell  and  Joshua  Nye,  and  throughout  our  stay 
in  Philadelphia,  found  them  at  their  post,  ever  ready  to  render  all 
needed  assistance. 

If  you  appear  at  the  gates  as  a  private  citizen  you  have  only  to 
present  your  ticket  and  pass  on,  and  so  for  the  first  time  we  paid 
our  entrance  fee,  and  soon  "  found  ourselves  lost"  amid  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  But  we  must  go  in  and  out  often,  and  being 
entitled  to  an  Exhibitor's  Pass  we  made  application  for  the  same 
at  once.  Now  work  begins,  and  we  found  that  for  us, — even  here 
at  the  Centennial, — it  was  quite  as  well  to  adopt  that  good  old 
sajMng,  "  Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work."  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  I  am  about  to  find  fault  with  the  management  of  their 
business  affairs.  By  no  means.  I  will  state  it  once,  now,  but 
can  well  remember  that  I  said  it  over  and  over  again  as  we  cruised 
from  one  department  to  another.  In  due  time  the  passes  were 
presented  to  us,  and  how  our  hearts  leaped  for  joy  as  the  sugges- 
tion flashed  across  our  anxious  minds, — we  are  triumphant,  the 
last  knot  has  been  tied.  But  alas,  how  soon  the  placid  waters  of 
our  happy  spirits  become  restless  and  ruffled  again  with  "  red 
tape."  On  opening  the  envelope  to  the  long-coveted  pass,  we 
find  ourselves  in  another  dilemma — as  we  read  :  "  This  ticket  not 
good  unless  it  contains  the  photograph  of  the  owner." 

A  short  journey  now  to  the  photograph  gallery  within  the 
grounds,  there  to  learn,  after  waiting  some  two  hours,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  so  our  turn  would  come,  when  for  one  dollar 
each  they  would  be  prepared  to  place  a  correct  likeness  of  our 
homely  faces  in  the  little  aperture  fitted  for  its  reception  within 
the  paper.     Two  ugly  faces  (pardon  me,  Mr.  President)  in  two 
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small  apertures,  in  the  two  passes,  for  two  dollars,  in  about  two 
weeks.     Again  somebody  muttered — "  red  tape." 

What  a  blessing,  when  among  strangers  in  a  strange  city,  to 
have  the  companionship  of  one  that  knows  more  than  you  do. 
My  friend  suggests,  that  as  we  may  go  out  at  the  gates  ad  libitum, 
we  may  procure  the  needed  photographs  in  the  city  for  one-half 
the  money,  and  so  save  one  dollar  to  help  out  in  doing  Philadel- 
phia. We  followed  his  suggestion — but  "  oh  my  !"  such  a  face  as 
was  to  be  seen  in  one  of  those  passes  ! 

Our  worthy  Secretary  requested  me  to  "  report  all  that  I  saw 
and  learned  at  the  Centennial,  only  withholding  such  things  as 
would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  relate," — a  very  important  desider- 
atim,  I  can  assure  you.  How  very  fortunate  this  Society  may 
consider  itself  to  have  such  accurate  discernment  combined  with 
the  unusual  readiness  of  the  pen,  to  jot  down  its  doings.  Well, 
this  together  with  certain  orders  from  one  high  in  authority  among 
us,  whose  pomological  mandates,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  are  not  to  be  disregarded,  leaves  me  to  make  the  humble 
effort  to  tell  you  of  some  things  I  saw  and  learned. 

It  would  be  a  task  too  burdensome  to  go  into  detail,  and  as 
tedious  as  the  nightly  waiting  at  the  Belmot  Avenue  Depot  for  a 
car-ride  to  Market  Street.  "  Quicker  home  to  go  on  foot,"  and 
more  endurable  doubtless  for  you  to  procure  snow-shoes  and 
strike  out  for  your  homes.  We  were  inclined  to  complain  of 
friends  visiting  the  Centennial,  because  they  gave  us  no  more 
definite  accounts  and  descriptions  of  what  they  saw  there,  but 
once  there  you  may  comprehend  the  situation.  One  week,  a 
month  even  would  be  little  time  enough  to  record  the  names  only 
of  the  subjects  and  interests  represented  there.  From  the  Old 
World  and  from  the  Isles  of  the  Sea  came  samples  of  wood, 
almost  numberless,  with  men  to  tell  us  all  about  their  uses  and 
value.  California  and  Michigan  were  there,  too,  to  show  us  the 
tall  pines  they  grow,  and  the  sleds,  all  loaded,  on  which  they 
draw  them  from  the  forests — as  though  a  man  from  Maine  had 
never  seen  a  pine  tree,  or  a  bob-sled  !  Well,  the  fault  was  not 
theirs,  if  fault  was  anywhere.  This  was  as  it  should  be.  In  the 
Pomological  Building  were  large  displays  of  potatoes,  some  of 
which  we  thought  were  grown  on  exceedingly  poor  soil,  and  in  a 
di*y  season  at  that.  We  could  have  selected  samples  larger  and 
fairer  on  exhibition  at  our  State  Fair  at  Waterville  ;  but  we  did 
not  do  it.     So  it  was  with  many  other  things  I  must  not  enumer- 
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ate,  we  were  sorry,  yes  ashamed,  to  find  missing  from  among  the 
multitude  of  men  and  tbiufrs  on  exhibition  there.  I  did  not  say 
there  were  no  women  and  children  there.  On  the  contrary,  like 
the  potatoes  and  apples,  there  were  all  sorts,  all  colors  and  sizes, — 
on  foot  and  on  wheels,  with  canes  and  umbrellas,  and  without, — 
protected  and  unprotected  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  a  two- 
weeks'  jamming  experience  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  a  lucky  man 
who  had  neither  of  these  under  his  immediate  protection. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  gentlemanly  janitor,  Mr.  Brackett 
of  Iowa,  we  secured  the  table  we  desired,  in  a  central  location. 
The  fruit  came  out  of  the  packages  in  fine  order,  very  few  speci- 
mens having  suffered  from  the  previous  handling  and  the  journey 
from  Waterville.  The  space  allotted  us  was  ample,  and  we  wished 
we  had  forwarded  a  larger  quantity. 

Our  first  work  was  to  put  the  fruit  in  order  and  arrange  it  to 
show  to  the  best  advantage.  This  done,  and  the  large  placards 
on  which  we  caused  to  be  printed  the  words  "  Maine  Fruits," 
placed  over  the  table  so  that  they  might  be  seen  from  any  portion 
of  the  building,  we  were  now  ready  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Fruit  Judges. 

Whatever  complaints  may  have  been  made  as  to  the  inefficiency 
of  the  judges  in  other  departments,  the  fruit  department  was 
favored  with  experts,  who  performed  their  arduous  duties  faith- 
fully. Our  fruit  received  high  commendations  at  the  time  of  their 
examination,  and  we  have  since  been  notified  that  it  was  awarded 
a  diploma  and  a  medal. 

Well,  as  we  stood  and  looked  across  the  table,  we  said,  as  did 
the  Commissioners  also,  "  We  are  glad  this  fruit  is  shown  here." 
I  need  not  say  to  you  who  have  seen  such  a  table  of  fruit  on 
exhibition,  that  it  was  indeed  beautiful.  Notwithstanding  the 
impromptu  manner  in  which  the  enterprise  was  set  on  foot  and 
carried  out,  it  was  a  success.  We  received  the  congratulations 
of  the  Commissioners,  as  well  as  of  many  prominent  fruit  judges 
and  fruit  growers  from  different  portions  of  the  country.  All 
acknowledged  that  ours  was  a  creditable  show  of  fruit.  We 
found,  too,  that  the  impression  prevailed  quite  generally,  in  other 
States,  that  we  could  not  grow  good  fruit,  because  of  our  close 
proximitj'  to  the  Arctic  regions.  A  few  plates  of  pears  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of  apples  comprised  our  list. 
Here  I  wish  to  remark,  that  the  tables  in  Pomological  Ilall  were 
poorly  arranged,  being  constructed  with  three  stories  or  shelves 
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rising  one  above  another  toward  the  centre,  thus  showing  three 
tiers  of  plates  from  each  side.  So  that  iu  order  to  get  a  full  view 
of  all  the  specimens  of  fruit  on  each  table,  you  must  walk  entirely 
around  it.  Then,  in  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  hall,  only  the 
upper  tiers  were  to  be  seen.  This  objection  was  obviated,  how- 
ever, when  the  fruit  was  removed  to  Agricultural  Hall,  (as  it  was 
after  a  few  days,  to  make  room  for  the  World's  Poultry  Show,) 
in  the  use  of  level  tables  constructed  in  the  same  form  as  those 
adopted  by  this  Society  in  its  annual  exhibitions.  Amid  the  con- 
fusion, so  general,  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  my  mind  or 
eyes  upon  any  one  thing  long  enough  to  take  such  notes  as  might 
be  useful  to  myself  or  of  interest  to  others.  I  am  thinking  others 
sometimes  got  mixed  somewhat,  as  I  recall  the  result  of  certain 
note-taking  one  day.  Some  one  suggested,  (  I  don't  propose  to 
call  any  names  here,)  that  we  devote  the  morning  to  taking  notes 
on  the  fruit  exhibited  in  the  Pomological  building.  With  note- 
book and  pencil  we  set  about  the  work.  I  think  it  safe  to  say, 
that  scarcely  fifteen  minutes  had  passed  before  some  one  called 
my  attention  to  a  "magnificent  pumpkin"  on  a  table  near  at  hand. 
The  pumpkin  (fruit)  and  a  big  squash  gone  over, — "and  these 
potatoes," — "  Why,  sir,  a  Lewiston  grocer  (Lewiston  is  in  Andro- 
scoggin count}')  would  not  look  at  such  a  second  time."  Then 
"  Here  is  some  Oregon  wheat,"  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height, 
the  kernel  plump,  white  and  nearly  as  large  as  Rio  coffee  Then 
another  table  loaded  with  vegetables  and  fruit.  Now,  all  I  re- 
member distinctly  about  this  table  is  the  fact  that  on  it  were  some 
very  fine  Italian  chestnuts  in  the  burr.  Chestnut  burrs  are  ugly 
to  the  fingers,  H  this  variety  of  chestnuts  are  generally  as  large 
and  fair  and  good  as  those  we  saw,  I  sincerely  hope  the  seed  may 
come  true  to  name.  I  have  had  only  a  limited  experience  in  rais- 
ing chestnuts,  and  these  only  hurse  chestnuts, — but  I  am  always  in 
doubt  about  apple  seeds,  and  New  York  apple  trees  as  well,  be- 
cause you  can't  tell  what  the  fruit  may  be  till  you  see  it,  or  taste 
it.  Now  in  referring  to  my  note-book,  the  only  nameable  things 
I  find  recorded  on  that  morning,  are  the  number  and  varieties  of 
apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  grapes,  &c.,  said  to  be  contained 
in  the  Michigan  contribution,  and  something  about  some  magnifi- 
cent Italian  chestnuts  seen  on  another  table.  Before  dismissing 
this  part  of  ray  subject,  I  desire  again  to  express  the  hope  that 
Italian  chestnuts,  when  planted,  are  sure  to  vegetate,  prove  hardy, 
and  are  certain  to  reproduce  Italian  chestnuts.     If  my  companion 
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did  more,  I  trust  we  shall  be  favored  with  a  full  report  of  that 
morning's  labor. 

Let  us  spend  a  few  minutes  among  the  fruit.  Near  by  was  the 
North  Carolina  contribution,  principally  apples,  to  which  was 
added  samples  of  leaf  tobacco,  Dent  corn,  &c. — shown  by  as  per- 
fect a  specimen  of  North  Carolina  humanity  as  that  State  could 
produce.  A  "  right  smart "  talker,  however,  and  he  was  in  nowise 
backward  in  his  denunciations  of  the  "powerful  weak"  accom- 
modations devoted  to  Pomology  at  the  Centennial.  He  was  quite 
liberal  however,  and  it  was  with  one  of  those  improved  Centennial 
bows  that  we  acknowledged  our  obligations  as  he  presented  us 
with  two  of  those  huge  ears  of  Dent  corn.  (We  placed  them 
very  carefully  in  a  packing  box  under  our  table,  and  they  remain 
there  yet  for  aught  I  know.)  North  Carolina  apples  are  much 
larger  than  ours,  but  not  as  large  as  those  grown  in  some  other 
States.  They  were  soft  and  spongy,  and  many  of  them  nearly 
covered  with  a  dingy  scurf  or  mold.  "This,"  said  our  friend, 
"is  unusual,  being  caused,  I  reckon,  by  a  heap  of  rain  immedi- 
ately followed  by  right  smart  heat."  Here,  as  in  many  specimens 
of  Western  and  Southern  fruit,  we  found  it  quite  difficult  to  iden- 
tify species.  A  Baldwin,  for  instance,  grown  no  farther  away 
than  tlie  State  of  Michigan,  is  so  unlike  the  Baldwin  of  Massa- 
chusetts or  Maine  that  close  inspection  is  necessary  to  name  it. 
At  this  time,  their  Baldwins  and  Northern  Spys  were  easily 
indented  with  thumb  and  finger,  while  ours,  as  you  all  know,  were 
hard  and  firm. 

California,  Oregon,  Kansas  and  Colorado  take  the  lead  in  great 
crops  of  the  largest  fruit.  They  tell  us  of  apples  and  pears 
weighing  2|  pounds,  but  I  saw  none  on  exhibition  that  would 
outweigh  our  largest  samples  by  more  than  one-third,  say  1| 
pounds.  All  of  these  lack  the  high  coloring  of  Maine  apples,  are 
less  firm,  and  though  in  their  season  may  be  equal  in  flavor,  yet 
are  coarser  grained  and  of  less  value  in  respect  to  keeping 
qualities. 

Kansas  and  Colorado  expended  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  fruit  here,  to  say  nothing  of  their  magnificent  show  of 
cereals,  minerals,  &c.  In  the  centre  of  their  State  building  stood 
a  monument  of  apples,  tastefully  arranged,  containing  many  bar- 
rels of  fruit.  A  fresh  supply  was  kept  constantly  on  hand  or  on 
the  way  thither,  to  take  the  place  of  any  that  showed  signs  of 
decay. 
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Michigan  claims  to  be  the  banner  apple  State.  Mr.  Ilgenfritz, 
representative  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Pomological  Societies 
of  Michigan,  informed  me  that  they,  had  placed  on  exhibition  250 
varieties  of  apples,  60  of  pears,  22  of  grapes,  30  of  peaches,  and 
19  of  plums.  They  made  a  splendid  show,  occupying  several 
tables  loaded  down  with  fruit.  A  correspondent  of  the  Country 
Gentleman  is  of  the  opiuion  that  the  apple  crop  of  Michigan  is  of 
more  commercial  importance,  as  compared  with  other  farm  pro- 
ducts, than  is  the  case  in  any  other  State.  He  also  asserts  that 
the  Michigan  Pomological  Society  is  composed  mainly  of  the  very 
best  class  of  farmers, — men  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and 
education, — and  that  as  a  Society,  they  are  earnestly  and  intelli- 
gently working  to  develop  the  fruit  growing  interests  of  their 
State.  Another  significant  fact  is,  that  they  have  the  cooperation 
of  the  Legislature  and  State  government  to  a  larger  degree  than 
is  received  by  any  other  State  Society  of  the  kind.  Their  annual 
Pomological  reports  are  volumes  of  500  to  600  pages,  published 
at  the  expense  of  the  State, — and  besides,  an  appropriation  is 
made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  officers  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
Ilgenfritz  informed  us  that  the  State  appropriated  $5000.00  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  their  exhibition  of  fruits  at  Philadelphia, 
and  that  they  should  nearly  or  quite  double  this  expenditure. 
Two  full  car  loads  of  fruit  were  taken  to  the  Centennial  from  that 
State  after  the  time  of  the  general  pomological  exhibits  in  Sep- 
tember. As  it  is,  we  are  inclined  to  accord  to  Michigan  the 
honor  of  being  the  Banner  Apple  State.  Why  should  we  not  do 
so  ?  Let  no  Maine  man  say  it  is  all  because  they  have  a  milder 
climate,  or  a  more  congenial  soil  for  fruit  culture,  for  we  are  not 
inclined  to  yield  this  point  at  present.  They  have  in  Michigan  as 
cold  weather  as  we  ever  have — the  mercury  running  down  to  35° 
and  40°  below  zero.  They  have  their  winter  killing  seasons,  the 
pear  blight,  the  borer,  the  canker  worm,  the  caterpillar  and  the 
curculio  as  well  as  we.  Their  apples  will  average  a  little  larger 
than  our  own,  and  their  crops  may  be  heavier,  but  considering 
our  locality,  it  being  easy  of  access  to  market,  both  home  and 
foreign,  the  high  coloring,  sprightly  flavor  and  good  keeping  qual- 
ities of  Maine  fruit,  we  believe  that  better  returns  are  realized  for 
the  labor  bestowed  and  the  money  judiciously  invested,  than  is 
realized  in  any  Western  or  Southern  State. 

The  collection  of  apples  from  Nova  Scotia  was  a  very  creditable 
one, — shown  by  Mr,  Robert  W.  Starr  and  his  wife,  of  Cornwallis, — 
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and  was,  to  my  mind,  the  only  one  that  in  all  respects  equalled 
the  Maine  apples.  The^e  were  good,  sound,  smooth,  nicely  col- 
ored apples,  susceptible  of  high  polish,  and  in  every  sense  first- 
class  fruit.  In  this  collection  alone  were  found  well  grown 
specimens  of  the  Blue  Pearmain  equal  in  size  to  ours.  The 
Gravensteiu  and  Yellow  Bellflower  (persistently  called  by  them 
Bishop  Pippin)  excelled  ours. 

From  Quebec  was  a  large  collection  of  apples,  many  of  which 
were  seedlings,  such  as  we  consign  to  the  cider-mill. 

The  exhibition  of  fruit  from  Ontario  had  been  long  on  the  tables, 
and  hence  was  stale,  so  that  we  could  not  judge  of  its  merits. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  show  of  fruit  from  Minnesota.  It 
was  but  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  our  samples.  Pennsyl- 
vania too,  was  scarcely  up  to  our  standard  in  size,  and  made  but 
little  effort  to  display  fruit.  Iowa  had  a  fine  collection  of  artificial 
fruits.  These  were  all  of  wax,  in  natural  colors,  and  if  they  were 
fair  representativ^es,  I  judge  that  Iowa  produces  good  fruit.  Per- 
fection of  outline,  enormous  size  and  high  colors  are  more  easily 
attained  in  wax  than  grown  iipon  trees.  We  were  not  favored 
with  any  New  York  fruit  at  this  time, — neither  from  any  New 
England  State  save  our  own.  There  were  most  excellent  samples 
of  evaporated  fruits  on  exhibition,  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  preparing,  and  the  profits  of 
the  business,  I  can  say  nothing — except  that  the  idea  would  ap- 
pear to  force  itself  upon  us,  that  here  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
profitable  consumption  of  our  surplus  fruits  in  the  over-bearing 
years.  Some  of  us  have  been  faint-hearted,  when  we  have  looked 
out  upon  the  bountiful  harvest,  and  ready  to  cry  out,  "the  busi- 
ness is  overdone — it  will  not  pay."  Perhaps,  with  these  new 
processes  of  preparing  fruit  so  that  it  will  keep  in  perfection  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  richer  harvests  await  us.  There  need 
be  no  fear  of  overdoing  the  fruit  raising  of  Maine.  In  some  por- 
tions of  this  State  the  crop  of  apples  was  entirely  cut  off  the  past 
year,  but  prices  ruled  low  on  account  of  the  enormous  crops 
raised  in  Massachusetts  and  farther  West. 

It  is  a  singular  occurrence,  when  in  the  markets  of  Maine  a 
barrel  of  apples  may  be  bought  for  the  price  of  two  bushels  of 
potatoes,  or  less.  Notwithstanding  the  extremely  low  prices  of 
apples  in  the  month  of  October,  good  winter  fruit  has  brought 
$1.00  per  bushel  since  the  middle  of  December.  Let  us,  then, 
seek  to  grow  such  varieties  as  shall  meet  the  demand   in   our 
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several  localities.  Where  early  fruit  finds  ready  sale  at  remunera- 
tive prices,  thei'e  plant  or  graft  with  such.  In  localities  where 
early  fruit  is  unsaleable,  grow  for  winter  and  spring  sales. 

Too  often  and  too  long  have  our  orchardists  and  gardeners  been 
guided  in  their  selection  of  varieties  by  the  pretty  fruit  lithographs 
shown  by  the  smooth-tongued  tree  jockey,  rather  than  by  good 
sound  judgment  and  common  sense.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  a 
remark  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  Win- 
throp,  by  a  gentleman  of  that  town.  Though  spoken,  I  believe, 
in  reference  to  another  subject,  it  is  equally  applicable  here,  and  to 
the  point.  This  is  it :  "  The  people  of  Maine  are  the  most  gullible 
people  in  the  world."  Especially  is  this  remark  true,  if  I  inter- 
pret the  word  gullible  correctly,  in  our  selection  of  fruit  trees,  and 
varieties  of  the  same.  Occasionally  we  may  have  obtained  that 
which  was  desirable, — as  often  by  mistake,  perhaps,  as  otherwise. 
In  our  fruit  catalogue  we  are  outspoken  and  explicit  in  our  opin- 
ions with  regard  to  the  varieties  of  fruit  best  adapted  to  our 
climate.  Let  us  be  as  plain  and  explicit  with  regard  to  the  kind 
of  trees  we  can  recommend  to  grow  such  fruit  upon.  I  wish  to 
place  myself  upon  record  here.  Buy  only  Maine  grown  trees,  if 
they  can  be  obtained ;  if  not,  order  directly  from  some  reliable 
nurseryman  as  near  home  as  possible.  Let  no  travelling  tree 
pedler  receive  your  order,  for  however  honest  he  may  be,  he  sel- 
dom or  never  knows  what  he  sells  you,  or  where  his  trees  are 
grown  even.  If  I  were  to  start  a  new  orchard,  I  would  use, 
principally,  seedling  trees  that  had  been  once  or  twice  trans- 
planted in  the  nursery  where  they  were  grown,  and  graft  in  the 
stock  or  top  when  well  established.  I  say  prmcipaZZy,  because 
there  are  a  few  varieties  that  will  succeed  quite  as  well  grafted  at 
the  root,  in  this  climate,  and  only  a  few, 

I  ought  to  say  before  closing,  that  the  grape  exhibit  from  sev- 
eral States  occupied  a  prominent  place.  It  was  too  late  for  plums 
and  peaches  except  as  canned  or  preserved. 

The  Horticultural  department,  though  confessedly  meagre  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  affords  too  wide  a  field  for  me  to  enter  upon  in 
this  report.  Horticultural  Hall  is  a  magnificent  building,  and  is 
to  remain  a  permanent  fixture  in  Fairraount  Park.  In  the  out-door 
exhibit  were  to  be  seen  the  representative  trees  of  this  and  many 
foreign  countries.  Here  too,  were  the  remains  of  different  meth- 
ods of  ornamental  and  flower  gardening,  which  were  still  objects 

of  beauty   and   interest,   though   disfigured   somewhat   by  early 
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frosts.  I  wish  to  remark  here,  that  in  the  parterre,  or  sunken 
garden  leading  out  from  the  west  end  of  Horticultural  Ilall,  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  gardens  or  beds  were  com- 
posed of  common  varieties  of  foliage  and  bedding  plants,  such  as 
are  to  be  found  at  any  good  florist's  around  home. 

To  all  our  farmers  and  amateur  gardeners, — to  all  who  possess 
a  small  bit  of  land,  or  yard,  I  wish  to  say  that  a  slight  investment 
even,  will  well  repay  you  in  the  effort  thus  to  adorn  your  homes. 

Possibly  I  may  be  charged  with  egotism,  in  regard  to  my  esti- 
mation of  the  importance  and  advantages  of  the  fruit  growing 
interests  of  Maine  as  compared  with  other  States.  With  us  this 
enterprise  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  few, 
yet  earnest,  unselfish  workers  in  our  youthful  Society,  to  go  for- 
ward in  their  beneficent  endeavors  until  a  generous  public  shall 
appreciate  their  efforts.     That  time  will  surely  come. 

In  these  semi-annual  meetings, — as  yet  but  thinly  attended, — 
seed  is  being  strewn  on  soil  that  cannot  fail  to  yield  a  good  harvest 
in  due  time. 

After  the  reading  of  the  report,  The  President,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Varney  on  the  Committee,  made  the  following 
remarks  : 

As  a  few  minutes  yet  remain,  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  to  the 
report  to  which  you  have  listened,  upon  one  or  two  points  to 
which  the  speaker  did  not  allude.  One  object  we  had  in  view, 
and  one  of  the  lessons  we  set  out  to  learn,  was  the  art  of  exhibit- 
ing. We  intended  to  study  the  methods  of  exhibiting  fruit,  that 
we  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  improve  upon  what  we  had 
learned  at  home  in  our  exhibitions.  This  was  kept  prominently 
in  view  while  there.  I  think  I  may  say  without  egotism  that  we 
did  not  learn  anything  in  that  respect  while  there,  by  which  we 
could  profit,  unless  it  was  what  we  learned  negatively,  for  we  did 
learn  "  how  not  to  do  it"  in  several  respects.  We  did  not  find 
80  attractively  arranged  an  exhibit  of  fruit  as  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  making  at  our  exhibitions.  I  do  not  say  this  to  claim  credit  to 
ourselves,  but  we  expected  to  find  something  that  we  might  learn 
from,  and  in  that  respect  we  were  disappointed.  The  arrange- 
ment was  bad,  and  the  hall  was  exceedingly  bad,  and  received  the 
condemnation  of  all  fruit  growers.  The  tables  were  bad.  We  all 
know  that  a  display  of  pictures  in  an  exhibition  has  no  effect  in 
an  uncouth  hall,  and  in  this  exhibition,  held  in  a  rough  building 
erected  on  the  grounds  at  slight  cost,  all  artistic  effect  was  lost. 
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All  the  merit  of  the  art  was  hidden  by  the  uncouth  surroundings. 
The  arrangement  in  an  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers  is  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  so  to  speak,  and  its  effect  on  the  niind  depends  much 
on  the  surroundings.  These  surroundings  were  out  of  place.  In 
the  paper  presented  this  forenoon  upon  landscape  gardening,  the 
point  was  made  that  certain  things  should  not  be  in  proximity  to 
certain  other  things.  The  vegetable  garden  should  not  be  upon  the 
lawn,  but  in  some  out-of-the-way  place.  So  cabbages  and  potatoes 
should  not  be  exhibited  in  immediate  connection  with  fruit.  Good 
taste  can  be  manifested,  as  we  see  upon  the  tables  before  us,  in  the 
exhibition  of  flowers  with  fruit,  but  never  of  coarse  articles. 

One  remark  also  in  regard  to  the  efforts  of  Michigan  to  show 
her  fruits  in  the  East.  Now  we  ought  to  copy  from  Michigan  in 
one  direction — we  ought  to  possess  some  of  her  enthusiasm. 
Much  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Michigan  was  transported  from  Maine. 
Many  men  did  we  find  who  took  pride  in  exhibiting  her  fruits. 
They  are  aware  that  the  success  of  fruit  growing  in  their  State 
depends  on  an  Eastern  market,  and  therefore  they  are  anxious  to 
make  a  favorable  impression  on  Eastern  people,  that  the  markets 
may  be  open  to  their  fruits.  Hence  they  run  their  exhibition,  so 
to  speak,  regardless  of  cost.  They  cared  not  that  the  State  ap- 
propriated only  $5,000  to  sustain  it,  they  went  on  with  the  sanction 
of  the  State  officers,  until  they  had  then  exceeded  a  cost  of  $10,000. 
Will  they  not  be  rewarded  ?  Will  not  those  men  who  went  to 
Michigan  from  Maine,  now  that  an  Eastern  market  is  made  for 
their  fruits,  reap  a  reward  for  such  efforts  ?  In  common  Yankee 
parlance,  "  won't  it  pay  ?"  Of  course  it  will.  And  if  we  exer- 
cise the  activity  that  they  do  in  growing  their  fruits  and  the  per- 
severance that  they  do  in  seeking  a  market,  would  it  not  pay  us  ? 
I  think  the  answer,  "yes,"  is  the  one  that  applies  to  us  in  our 
favorable  position.  Their  Pomological  Society  holds  its  exhibition 
in  connection  with  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  State 
Society  gives  them  a  certain  amount  of  money  annually  for  their 
part  of  the  exhibition.  They  give  them  $1,500  a  year  generally. 
That  is  the  encouragement  which  they  give  to  Pomology  there. 
They  recognize  its  pre-eminent  importance.  One  of  your  promi- 
nent fruit  growers  said  here  to-day  that  Kennebec  county,  so  long 
famous  for  its  fruits,  is  not  producing  so  many  barrels  of  market- 
able fruit  as  she  was  twenty  years  ago — not  because  of  the  acci- 
dents of  the  two  years  past,  but  because  your  trees  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  produce  as  many  apples  as  were  produced  twenty  years 
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ago.  The  questions  arise  :  Are  you  planting  sufficiently  ?  Are 
you  making  such  improvements  as  are  demanded  by  the  circum- 
stances and  the  possibilities  within  your  reach  ?  I  say  you  are 
not. 

Report   of  the  Committee   ox  the  Exhibition   of  Fruits   at  the 
Winter  Meeting. 

[Owing  to  the  temporary  indisposition  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, this  report  was  read  by  M.  J.  Metcalf,  E.-rj  ,  of  Monmouth,  who,  in  presenting 
it,  called  attention  to  the  high  character  and  fine  condition  of  the  fruit  exhibited,  with 
reference  to  size,  color,  texture,  soundness  and  freshness  of  appearance, — challenging 
comparison  as  a  winter  exhibition  with  the  fruits  (if  any  other  region;  and  invited  the 
members  to  test  its  qualities  at  a  social  re-union  which  was  to  be  held  at  the  close  of  the 
session  — Sec  ] 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  Winter  Meeting-  of  the  Maine 
State  Poraological  Society,  held  at  Monmouth.  January  23d  and 
24tli,  18T7,  to  examine  and  report  on  the  fruit  on  exhibition  at  that 
meeting,  submit  the  following  report: 

Your  Committee  were  very  much  pleased  to  find  on  exhibition 
eixtj'-seven  plates  of  fruit,  viz :  two  of  cranberries,  three  of 
grapes,  two  of  pears,  and  sixty  of  apples.  Each  of  the  latter 
contained  ten  or  more  specimens  of  very  fine  apples,  highly  com- 
mendable in  quality,  size  and  color,  and  the  most  of  them  emi- 
nently adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  central  Maine. 

George  H.  Andrews  of  Monmouth  presented  some  very  excel- 
lent specimens,  showing  intelligent  cultivation,  viz:  Roxbury 
Russet,  (the  fairest  and  best  we  have  ever  seen  on  exhibition,) 
Black  Oxford,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Baldwin,  Pound  Sweet,  Red 
Canada,  and  seedlings  for  name — all  perfect  specimens  ;  also  some 
specimens  of  Isabella  grapes,  very  good  for  the  season. 

J.  0.  PreUe  of  Monmouth  presented  Rhode  Island  Greenings, 
Red  Canada,  and  seedlings  not  named  ;  all  very  good. 

J.  L.  Perry  of  Litchfield,  two  plates  of  apples,  (unnamed  varie- 
ties, of  very  good  quality.) 

Some  fine  specimens  of  Baldwins  and  Yellow  Bellflowers  were 
presented  by  David  Woodbury  of  Monmouth. 

n.  W.  Tilton  of  Monmouth  exhibited  one  plate  of  large,  well- 
ripened  Baldwins,  showing  good  culture — symmetrical  in  form 
and  very  highly  colored. 

L.  F.  Starrett  of  Warren  exhibited  a  variety  of  the  Greening 
class,  for  a  name,  of  good  form,  rather  above  medium  size,  of  fair 
quality,  somewhat  resembling  the  Rhode  Island  Greening. 
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Wm.  H.  Boynton  of  Monmouth,  one  plate  of  very  good  Bald- 
wine,  also  a  variety  for  name. 

Charles  S.  Pope  of  Manchester,  four  varieties,  viz  :  Waldower, 
Red  Canada,  Starkey  and  Mother  apple,  all  very  fine  specimens. 

Joseph  Taylor  of  Belgrade  exhibited  very  fine  specimens  of 
Northern  Spy,  (the  largest  and  best  of  that  variety  on  the  table,) 
also  some  very  good  specimens  of  Childs  apple,  Esopus  Spitzen- 
burg,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  and  two  plates  not  named. 

J.  W.  Foss  of  Monmouth  presented  one  plate  of  very  good 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch. 

N.  F.  Prescott  of  Monmouth,  Roxbury  Russets  and  Baldwins, 
all  fine  looking  specimens. 

Hiram  G.  Judkins  of  Monmouth,  very  excellent  specimens  of 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch  and  Nodhead. 

Francis  A.  Fuller  of  East  Winthrop  exhibited  good  specimens 
of  Black  Oxford  and  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  also  some  very  good 
specimens  of  Isabella  grapes,  well  ripened — as  your  Committee 
had  the  privilege  of  testing  them. 

M.  J.  Metcalf  of  Monmouth  presented  very  good  cranberries 
and  grapes. 

Mr.  Joseph  King  of  North  Monmouth  presented  some  very  fine 
specimens  of  King  of  Tompkins  County,  beautiful  in  color,  large 
and  fair;  also  some  very  good  Spitzenburgs,  Black  Oxfords, 
Maiden's  Blush,  Seek-no-further,  Baldwins  and  Yellow  Bellflower. 

J.  L.  Orcutt  of  North  Monmouth  presented  specimens  of  two 
varieties  of  apples,  but  your  Committee  did  not  get  the  names. 
They  were  very  good  standard  varieties. 

Thirteen  varieties  of  apples,  two  of  pears  (Vicar  of  Winkfield 
and  Glout  Morceau),  and  one  dish  of  cranberries,  were  exhibited 
by  Alfred  Smith  of  Monmouth.  The  varieties  of  apples  were 
Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  Winthrop  Greening,  Hubbardston  Non- 
such, Rhode  Island  Greening,  Roxbury  Russet,  Red  Canada  (Old 
Nonsuch  of  Massachusetts),  Fall  Harvey,  Talman's  Sweet,  Nod- 
head,  Red  Russet  (large,  somewhat  resembling  the  Baldwin,  but 
keeps  as  well  as  the  Roxbury  Russet — the  tree  vigorous,  hardy 
and  pr6ductive).  Yellow  Bellflower  (an  annual  bearer,  productive, 
hangs  to  the  tree  till  gathered,  like  the  crab  varieties — tree  per- 
fectly hardy  and  vigorous)  ;  also  a  red  winter  sweet  apple,  name 
unknown,  of  good  quality,  probably  of  English  origin,  from 
Vaughan's  Nursery,  Hallowell.  Conspicuous  for  size,  beauty  of 
form  and  color  among  Mr.  Smith's  varieties,  was  a  plate  of  Nod- 
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heads,  Wiuthrop  Greenings  and  Baldwins,  one  of  the  latter  weigh- 
ing ten  and  one-half  ounces,  diameter  four  inches,  circumference 
one  foot. 

Your  Committee  were  surprised  to  see  on  exhibition  so  large  a 
display  of  beautiful  winter  fruits,  it  being  the  largest  exhibition 
ever  presented  at  any  winter  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  highly 
creditable  to  the  exhibitors, — to  whom  many  thanks  are  due.  In 
considex'ation  of  the  recent  devastating  ravages  of  the  caterpillars 
in  this  county  and  vicinity,  such  an  exhibition  was  a  pleasure  and 
surprise,  and  seemed  to  animate  and  revive  the  drooping  courage 
of  fruit  growers  and  orchardists  to  renewed  faith  and  works, 
which  combined  with  intelligence,  will  remove  all  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  fruit  growing  in  Maine. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

ALFRED  SMITH,  ) 

F.  M.  WOODWARD,       f-  Committee. 

CHARLES  H.  JONES,     ) 

Mr.  Smith  spoke  brefly  of  the  fruit  on  exhibition,  also  of  the 
beneficial  influences  of  the  Society,  and  the  efforts  by  which  its 
membership  in  Monmouth  had  been  largely  increased  during  the 
past  year,  and  urged  others  present  to  engage  in  the  work, — con- 
cluding as  follows:  "You  all  love  fruit.  There  is  no  man  but 
loves  fruit.  Let  us  raise  such  fruit  as  we  see  here.  No  one  can 
afford  to  raise  poor  fruit.  Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  this  fruit.  It 
was  raised  by  men  of  intelligence.  Such  fruit  cannot  be  raised 
except  by  working  intelligently  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  which  are  the  laws  of  God." 

The  President.  This  closes  tlie  public  exercises  of  the  meeting. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  things  of  the  past,  and  only  the  pleasant 
recollections  of  it  are  left  behind.  I  crave  your  indulgence  for  all 
the  short-comings  I  have  manifested  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  which  I  have  been  called  upon  to  perform.  I  thank  you 
also  for  the  interest  and  attention  manifested. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Starrett  of  Warren,  Voted,  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  be  and  hereby  are  tendered  to  the  Maine  Central  and 
Knox  and  Lincoln  Railroad  Companies  for  their  liberality  in  grant- 
ing free  return  tickets  to  persons  attending  this  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  Voted,  that  the  warmest  thanks  of 
the  Society  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  citizens  of 
Monmouth  for  the  complete  arrangements  made  for  holding  this 
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meeting  and  for  the  hospitality  with  which  they  have  entertained 
the  members  during  its  continuance. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  thanks  in  relation  to 
this  session  shall  be  all  on  one  side,  and  in  behalf  of  this  commu- 
nity, and  this  town,  I  thank  this  Society  for  meeting  with  us,  and 
for  the  good  which  I  am  sure  your  meeting  will  do. 

Mr.  Metcalf,  in  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  Monmouth,  then  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  Society  and  others 
present,  to  partake  of  a  supper  in  the  vestry  of  the  church  immedi- 
ately after  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting. 

Adjourned. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS 

Presented  at  the  Winter  Meeting  and  ordered  to  be  Printed. 


APPLES   FOR   THE   MARKET— WHAT  VARIETIES  SHALL   AVE   RAISE? 

BY   LYMAN   F.    ABBOTT   OF    WILTON. 


I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this  subject  at  much  length,  but 
merely  to  state  the  result  of  an  experiment  adopted  by  myself  last 
winter  to  ascertain  the  views  of  some  of  our  best  orchardists  in 
regard  to  what  are  the  best  ten  varieties  of  apples  for  general 
cultivation.  The  experiment,  though  not  as  satisfactory  in  its 
results  as  was  hoped,  gave  an  indication  of  the  course  which  those 
having  experience  in  fruit-raising  are  following,  and  also  elicited 
the  opinions,  founded  upon  long  experience  and  wide  observation, 
of  those  whose  intelligent  practice  in  this  important  branch  of 
rural  economy  is  particularly  valuable  at  this  time,  when  the 
culture  of  the  apple  is  prominently  before  the  farmers  of  Maine. 

The  plan  adopted,  though  perhaps  not  so  well  matured  as  it 
might  have  been  had  the  matter  been  longer  considered,  (and  it 
undoubtedly  would  have  received  more  attention  had  we  thought 
of  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Society),  was  the  sending  of  the 
following  card  to  a  number  of  persons  in  the  State  who  were 
regarded  as  well  qualified  by  experience  to  give  an  opinion  that 
would  be  a  guide  to  the  novice  in  the  business. 
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"  Dear  Sir  : — As  an  interesting  experiment,  but  more  especially 
to  elicit  information  upon  a  point  of  much  practical  importance  to 
the  farmer  and  amateur  horticulturist,  I  desire  your  cooperation  in 
determining,  as  near  as  may  be  the  best  ten  varieties  of  apples  for 
general  cultivation  for  market  purposes  ;  also,  as  to  the  two  or 
more  varieties  of  pears  best  adapted  for  cultivation  in  the  northern 
and  central  parts  of  the  State.  Nomenclature,  that  adopted  by 
the  Pomological  Society,  as  near  as  may  be. 

For  this  purpose  I  send  you  this  card,  which  if  you  will  fill  out 
as  indicated  by  the  numbers  and  return  to  me  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged. 

Respectfully  yours, 

L.  F.  Abbott." 

These  cards  were  each  numbered  from  one  to  ten  for  apples  and 
two  varieties  of  pears  indicated,  with  space  for  brief  remarks. 
Fifty  of  these  cards  were  inclosed  and  addressed  to  as  many 
prominent  orchardists  in  the  State.  Only  about  seven-tenths  of 
the  cards  were  returned  ;  probably  some  failed  from  being  ad- 
dressed wrongly,  and  others  evidently  were  mislaid  and  forgotten. 
The  result  of  the  voting  "  as  far  as  heard  from  "  was  a  trifle  more 
satisfactory  and  a  good  deal  less  complicated  than  our  late  Presi- 
dential election,  but  some  of  the  "returns  "  were  about  as  tardy, 
but  they  gave  no  uncertain  sound  when  they  did  come. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  the  result.  The  figures 
at  the  head  of  the  columns  indicate  the  order  of  excellence,  and 
those  beneath,  opposite  the  varieties  named,  show  the  number  of 
times  that  variety  was  named  by  different  individuals.  For  in- 
stance, the  Baldwin  was  named  as  No.  1,  twelve  times  ;  as  second 
on  the  list  three  times,  and  only  once  as  the  lowest  in  the  order, 
as  indicated  under  10.  The  right  hand  column  gives  the  whole 
number  each  variety  received.  The  result,  as  indicated  by  this 
experiment,  would  give  as  the  best  varieties  Baldwin,  25  ;  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  25 ;  Northern  Spy,  15 ;  Talman's  Sweet,  15 ; 
Roxbury  Russet,  13  ;  Porter,  12  ;  Ilubbardston  Nonsuch,  12  ;  Red 
Astrachan,  12;  Gravenstein,  10;  Nodhead  and  King  Sweeting, 
each  8.  Of  pears  the  Flemish  Beauty  stands  12  ;  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey  and  Bartlett,  6  each,  while  the  Beurre  d'  Anjou  has  5, 
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APPLES. 


Number  op  times  named  as- 


Baldwin 

Rhode  Island  Greening 

Northern  Spy 

Talman's  Sweet 

Roxbury  Russet 

Porter 

Hubbardston  Nonsuch 

Red  Astrachan 

Gravenstein 

Nodhead , 

King  Sweeting 

Williams'  Favorite 

Yellow  Bellflower 

Harvey 

King  of  Tonopkins  County... 

Dean.. 

Sweet  Bough 

Blue  Pearmain 

Duchess  of  Oldenburgh 

Early  Harvest 

Pumpkin  Sweet 

Fameuse 

Garden  Royal 

High  Top  Sweet 

Ribston  Pippin 

Black  Oxford 

Starkey 

Mother 

Wagener 

Cat  Head 

Danvers  Winter  Sweet 

Hurlbut 

Bartlett  Seedling , 

Minister 

Foundling 

Winthrop  Greening 

Cole's  Quince 

Primate 

Bumpkin 

Vande  vere 

Sherwood's  Favorite 

Somerset 

Milding 

Noyes  Apple 

Bailey  Sweet 

Winter  White 

Sops  of  Wine 

Fren:h 

English  Russet 

Red  Russet.   

Seek-no-further 

Gloria  Muodi 

Sweet  Baldwin 

Early  Pennock 


1st.    2d     3d.    4th.  5th,  6th    7th    8th.  9th   10th 


1st. 

2d 

12 

3 

2 

9 

2 

_ 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

3 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Whole 

No. 


25 
25 
15 
15 
13 
12 
12 
12 
10 
8 
8 
7 
7 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


PEARS. 


Flemish  Beauty 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey 

Bartlett 

Beurre  d'Anjou 

Clapp's  Favorite 

Nickerson 


Whole 

1st. 

2d. 

No. 
12 

9 

3 

2 

4 

6 

5 

1 

6 

- 

5 

5 

3 

_ 

3 

- 

1 

1 

PEARS. 


Glout  Morceau 

Goodale 

Fulton   

Lawrence  .... 
Seekel 


Whole 
Ist.    2d.      No. 
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Appended  Remarks. 

lu  regard  to  the  Baldwin,  Mr.  Alfred  Smith  of  Monmouth, 
writes :  "  I  have  left  the  Baldwins  out  in  the  cold.  It  is  too 
tender  for  Maine;  will  not  bear  high,  persistent  culture,  save  on 
our  highest  ridges.  We  deem  it  a  failure  in  northern  Maine,  also 
near  lakes  and  streams  or  on  flatish  land."  The  Roxbury  Russet, 
Mr.  Smith  says,  "is  an  annual  bearer,  will  bear  high  culture  in 
southern  and  central  Maine,  but  is  liable  to  fail  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  State.  It  is  a  late  keeper  in  summer,  and  has  no 
competitor  in  the  market  at  that  season,  hence  will  always  com- 
mand the  highest  price.  The  Northern  Spy,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, Yellow  Bellflower,  and  Talman's  Sweet,  are  hardy  yearly 
bearers." 

Hon.  Washington  Gilbert  of  Bath,  says  :  "  The  Rhode  Island 
Greening  and  Talman's  Sweet  in  my  opinion  are  the  standards, 
although  it  is  very  desirable  to  find  a  larger  sweet  apple  of  equal 
quality.  The  Roxbury  Russet  under  no  culture  is  a  poor  thing, 
but  does  well  in  certain  districts  under  good  culture,  and  is  to 
be  regarded  in  any  case  only  as  tolerated  for  want  of  something 
better  in  its  season.  If  the  Northern  Spy  proves  satisfactory  on 
full  trial,  the  Russet  ought  to  be  wholly  discarded  with  us.  The 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch  I  commend  for  extensive  culture,  and  see 
no  reason  why  it  is  not  an  excellent  apple  in  this  State  for  ship- 
ment to  foreign  markets.  In  some  parts  of  Lincoln  county,  the 
Hurlbut  proves  an  acquisition  ;  strong  and  hardy  in  wood,  an 
early  and  enormous  bearer  every  j^ear  ;  fruit  fair  second  rate.  As 
this  apple  bears  migration  to  Maine  without  difficulty,  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  may  not  do  well  throughout  the  apple  growing 
regions  of  the  State.  My  view  is  that  the  requisites  for  a  good 
market  variety  are,  vigor  and  hardiness  of  wood,  early,  constant 
and  abundant  bearing  under  good  culture  and  selling  qualities  of 
fruit.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  farmer 
whether  the  quality  is  absolutely  good,  as  whether  the  apple  sells 
well.  He  cannot  afford  to  educate  the  taste  of  the  people.  lie 
must  adapt  his  wares  to  the  demands  of  the  market.  Very  few 
buyers  know  what  is  a  flrst-rate  apple  ;  and  if  the  farmer  offers 
them  an  apple  of  the  finest  quality,  very  likely  they  would  pay 
somebody  else  a  higher  price  for  a  poorer  apple,  costing  the  pro- 
ducer but  half  as  much  as  the  apple  of  finer  quality.  If,  therefore, 
the  Hurlbut  is  not  equal  iu  quality  to  the  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
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or  even  the  Baldwin,  yet  if  it  produces  twice  the  quantity  of  the 
Greening,  as  I  think  it  does,  and  sells  for  even  a  quarter  less  by 
the  barrel,  there  is  still  a  great  advantage  in  its  culture.  But 
there  would  not  be  that  difiFerence  in  price.  To  sum  up,  my 
advice  would  be  1,  2,  3  of  my  list.  (R.  I.  Greening,  Talman's 
Sweet  and  Hubbardston  Nonesuch.)  To  plant  Baldwins  where 
the  planter  feels  that  he  can  take  the  risk  of  early  death  or  decay, 
or  failure  in  quality,  and  Roxbury  Russets  only  where  high  culture 
is  intended,  and  where  its  local  success  has  been  demonstrated  in 
similar  situations  in  the  planter's  neighborhood,  and  to  experiment 
vigorously,  but  persistently  with  6,  1  and  8, — (Ilurlbut,  King  of 
Tompkins  County  and  Northern  Spy.") 


CULTURE  OF  THE  GOOSEBERRY  FOR  MARKET. 
By  L.  F.  Abbott,  {Frye,  Jr.)  Wilton. 

Of  most  people  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  their  hobbies. 
While  in  many  instances  the  idiocratical  in  the  make  up  of  the 
individual  may  be  wholly  unknown  to  himself,  the  peculiarity  is 
perfectly  apparent  to  his  friends.  This  may  be  my  case.  That  I 
have  my  hobby  is  probable ;  possibly  it  may  be  in  the  direction 
indicated  at  the  head  of  this  essay.  But  were  I  to  be  allowed  to 
express  an  opinion  it  would  be  in  the  negative.  It  might  be  bees, 
bugs  or  botany,  but  not  the  gooseberry.  But  I  believe  in  the 
gooseberry,  however,  as  a  market  fruit  to  be  raised  in  Maine. 
And  notwithstanding  our  good  brother  McLaughlin  of  Bangor, 
believes  that  fifty  bushels  a  year  of  this  fruit  would  supply  the 
Maine  market,  I  still  vote  for  the  gooseberry  as  profitable  to 
raise  to  a  reasonable  limit.  The  markets  of  Lewiston  and  Auburn 
are  not  half  supplied  in  the  season  of  this  fruit.  And  what  is  true 
of  those  two  places  is  true  of  all  the  larger  places  in  the  State. 
But  we  need  not  be  confined  to  a  home  maaket.  This  fruit  always 
has  found  a  ready  sale  in  Boston  for  the  limife,ed  supply  which  has 
been  sent  there.  I  think  we  need  not  be  troubled  for  a  market 
for  all  we  can  raise.  But  are  they  profitable  ?  That's  the  ques- 
tion that  is  to  be  answered  ;  and  to  discuss  this  part  of  the  subject 
and  point  out  a  method  of  culture  that  has  proved  successful,  is 
the  purpose  of  this  essay. 

As  compared  with  Siraivberries.  I  believe  that  taking  a  half 
acre  of  land  and  planting  equal  portions  with  gooseberries  and 
strawberries,  and  keeping  it  thus  occupied  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 
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giving  each  the  cultivation  that  the  plants  require  to  realize  good 
crops,  that  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  the  balance  sheet  would 
show  largely  in  favor  of  the  former.  In  the  first  place  much  higher 
cultivation  and  consequent  increased  cost  of  production,  would  be 
required  for  strawberries ;  the  market  is  more  fluctuating,  conse- 
quent upon  greater  competition,  besides  greater  liability  to  damage 
from  bad  weather,  transportation,  and,  at  times,  an  overstocked 
market  of  so  perishable  a  fruit.  Besides  this,  the  work  of  replant- 
ing every  two  or  three  years  is  an  expense  not  incurred  in  the 
culture  of  the  gooseberry. 

The  Gooseberry  Worm.  There  is  one  serious  drawback  in  the 
culture  of  the  gooseberry  that  looks  formidable  to  those  that  have 
taken  no  pains  to  rid  their  bushes  of  the  scourge.  I  refer  to  the 
gooseberry  worm.  This  is  a  hard  customer,  truly.  But  by  hav- 
ing a  knowledge  of  its  habits,  and  attending  to  the  plants  at  the 
right  time,  this  obstacle  is  not  so  formidable  as  it  at  first  seems. 

Soil  and  Situation.  In  starting  a  gooseberry  plantation  it  is 
quite  essential  that  at  the  beginning  the  work  be  rightly  done.  A 
good,  retentive,  strong  soil  is  essential,  and  if  free  from  stones  all 
the  better ;  and  I  should  endeavor  to  give  the  land  such  a  depth 
of  working  before  setting  the  plants  that  all  after  culture  would 
be  very  near  the  surface,  and  that  mainly  to  keep  the  ground  clear 
from  weeds.  A  situation  where  the  snow  is  liable  to  blow  off 
entirely  in  the  winter,  is  worse  than  where  it  might  drift  some- 
what. A  southerly  or  easterly  exposure  should  be  avoided  when 
practicable.  A  dry  soil,  a  sunny  exposure  and  a  dry  atmosphere, 
are  unfavorable  to  the  culture  of  this  fruit. 

What  plants  to  set.  In  purchasing  plants,  or  from  whatever 
source  they. are  obtained,  it  is  best  to  procure  those  that  were 
started  from  cuttings  or  young  plants  from  layers,  having  good 
roots.  Plants  are  quickly  multiplied  by  layering,  and  with  a  little 
pains  one  can  easily  produce  his  own  plants  by  procuring  a  few 
from  the  nursery  and  then  bending  down  the  ends  and  covering 
them  with  earth.  They  quickly  take  root,  and  by  care  one  can 
soon  raise  a  hundred  plants  with  fine  roots  ;  but  if  half  a  thousand 
are  wanted  to  set  at  once,  the  better — because  quicker — way  would 
be  to  either  plant  cuttings  or  order  from  some  reliable  nursery- 
man, who  would  furnish  them,  not  to  exceed  six  cents  apiece,  and 
possibly  considerably  less  by  the  quantity. 

Varieties.  Of  those  I  have  grown  I  should  give  the  preference 
to  Houghton's  Seedling,  but  from  what  I  hear  of  Smith's  Im- 
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proved,  should  give  that  variety  a  trial.  If  my  memory  serves 
me,  Mr.  Varney,  at  the  last  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Pomological 
Society,  spoke  highly  in  favor  of  that  variety,  as  did  also  Mr. 
Fernald,  although  we  do  not  find   their  remarks  in  the  last  report. 

Setting  the  Plants.  In  setting  the  plants,  we  should  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  wc  shall  need  to  apply  dressing  and 
mulching  material  in  the  course  of  time,  and  consequently  set  the 
plants  with  this  object  in  view.  My  experience  the  last  fall  has 
convinced  me  that  I  committed  an  error  in  planting  four  feet  apart 
instead  of  five.  The  trouble  is  not  so  much  in  the  plants  being 
crowded  as  from  the  inconvenience  in  passing  among  the  vines 
with  horse  and  wagon  for  various  purposes.  If  the  plants  are  set 
in  squares  of  five  feet,  by  driving  the  horse  quite  near  the  row  an 
ordinary  farm  wagon  will  run  clear  of  the  rows  by  about  a  foot. 
Nearer  than  that  the  liability  is  to  injure  the  plants  by  passing 
over  them. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  setting,  we  stretch  a  line  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground  for  the  rows  ;  with  a  five  foot  measure  and  hoe, 
pass  along  and  dig  the  holes.  The  plants  will  be  tied  up  in 
bundles  of  fifty  each  ;  place  them  in  a  pail  half  filled  with  water, 
cut  the  band,  and  pass  along  throwing  down  a  plant  at  each  hole. 
With  a  garden  trowel  return  over  the  row  and  set  the  plants, 
taking  care  to  have  the  upper  roots  at  least  three  inches  beneath 
the  surface.  If  your  ground  is  liable  to  be  bare  of  snow  during 
the  winter  the  action  of  the  frost  and  frequent  hoeings  will  bring 
the  roots  too  near  the  surface  if  not  pretty  deeply  set  at  first. 
Press  the  earth  down  firmly  about  the  roots,  and  from  their  being 
wet,  it  will  readily  adhere  to  them. 

Cultivation.  Hoe  as  you  do  corn,  at  least  three,  times  during 
the  summer — keeping  the  ground  perfectly  clear  of  weeds,  and  as 
often  as  the  worms  appear  wet  the  bushes  over  with  water  in 
which  poke  root  has  been  steeped.  This  is  more  efiFectual  and 
much  cheaper  than  to  buy  the  powdered  helebore. 

Remedy  for  the  Gooseberry  Worm.  Take  a  half-hogshead,  which 
your  groceryman  will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  at  fifty  cents  for  a 
whole  one — one  with  iron  hoops  is  best.  Place  this  near  your 
bushes;  then  dig  a  bushel  or  two  of  poke  root,  (helebore).  If  you 
have  none  of  your  own,  your  neighbors  will  not  charge  you  high 
for  the  privilege  of  digging.  Wash  clean  and  put  in  your  tub 
and  add  a  dozen  pails  of  water.  This  should  be  done  quite  early, 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  on  the  plants  begin  to  put  out,  so  as  to  be 
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ready  for  the  worms  the  last  of  May.  The  flies  that  produce  the 
worms  make  their  appearance,  usually,  the  last  week  in  May. 
Their  presence  is  readily  shown  by  turning  up  the  leaves,  when 
numerous  clusters  of  eggs  will  be  seen  upon  the  under  sides, 
adhering  in  rows  upon  the  ribs  of  the  leaves.  The  worms  hatch 
from  these  in  about  four  days  and  commence  eating  slight  holes 
through  the  leaf.  As  they  become  older  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  is 
wholly  devoured  before  they  leave  it.  At  this  stage  of  their 
growth  their  presence  is  easily  detected,  and  a  weak  solution  of 
the  poke  will  destroy  them.  Much  vigilance  is  required  to  keep 
the  plants  clear  of  these  insects,  as  successive  broods  appear  every 
month,  or  oftener,  through  the  season.  A  garden  syringe  with  a 
fine  nose,  costing  one  dollar,  is  wanted  tc^  apply  the  solution. 

After  Cultivation.  The  third  year  the  plant  will  bear  quite  a 
crop  of  fruit,  and  continue  increasing  in  productiveness  indefi- 
nitely, according  as  the  plantation  is  enriched  and  otherwise  cared 
for.  A  half  bushel  may  be  picked  from  a  single  plant.  To  avoid 
any  ill  efiects  upon  the  fruit  that  might  be  feared  from  the  use  of 
the  worm  remedy,  it  is  well  to  withhold  the  solution  for  ten 
days  before  picking,  unless  rain  should  occur  before.  When  the 
plants  have  borne  one  or  two  crops,  top-dress  the  ground  thor- 
oughly in  the  fall.  As  the  bushes  will  be  getting  large,  occasion- 
ing more  inconvenience  in  passing  among  them,  let  the  work  be 
thorough.  Use  a  compost  of  manure,  leaf  mold,  ashes,  turf,  &c. 
Mulch  at  the  same  time  with  chip  manure,  sawdust,  or  anything 
that  will  keep  the  manure  from  drying  up,  as  well  as  the  ground 
cool  and  moist.     It  will  also  serve  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 

Picking  the  Fruit.  Picking  should  be  done  while  the  fruit  is  yet 
green,  after  it  has  attained  to  full  size  and  before  it  begins  to  turn. 
While  in  a  green  state  the  berries  are  hard  and  remain  so  for  a 
long  time  after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  But  after  it  begins  to  change 
color  it  soon  grows  soft,  and  on  that  account  is  objectionable  for 
market.  So,  too,  premature  turning  of  the  fruit  is  the  result  of 
picking  in  hot  weather  and  allowing  the  berries  to  lie  in  a  mass  or 
barreling  them  up  without  allowing  them  to  become  cooled. 
Hence,  they  should  be  spread  out  thinly  as  picked,  or  put  in  the 
cellar. 

Preparing  for  Market.  Remove  the  leaves  and  dirt  by  running 
through  a  fanning  mill,  adjusting  the  sieves  so  as  to  separate  the 
smaller  berries,  also  the  coarser  particles  of  dirt.  Pick  out  all 
partially  decayed  and   wormy  fruit  by  hand.     When  ready  for 
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market,  line  nice,  clean  flour  barrels  with  paper,  fill  the  barrels  so 
there  will  be  no  empty  space,  head  up  and  forward  to  the  grocery- 
man  with  whom  you  have  had  a  previous  understanding  to  receive 
them.  Ten  to  twelve  cents  a  quart,  after  paying  commission, 
may  safely  be  reckoned  on.  Ten  dollars  a  barrel,  net,  is  less  than 
the  average  price  for  several  years  past.  That  this  fruit  may 
bring  that  for  some  time  to  come  I  see  no  good  reason  to  doubt. 
But  could  two  dollars  a  bushel  be  realized,  the  result  would  be 
more  satisfactory  than  investing  money  in  wild-cat  stocks,  not  to 
say  anything  about  some  so  called  "savings"  institutions. 


REPORT  FROM  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

Harrison,  January  20,  187T. 
Z.  A.  Gilbert,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir: — Your  communication  of  January  1st  was  duly  re- 
ceived. I  am  sorry  I  am  no  better  prepared  to  furnish  you  full 
and  accurate  information  on  all  the  points  named  in  your  letter,  as 
my  opportunities  for  observation  during  the  past  season  have  been 
quite  limited,  especially  in  this  county. 

The  apple  crop  iuf  this  immediate  vicinity  was  very  small  in 
18*16.  This  great  decrease  of  product  from  former  years  was 
caused  by  the  depredations  of  the  caterpillars,  which  for  the 
second  time  ravaged  indiscriminately,  defoliating  the  trees  and 
destroying  every  germ  of  fruit;  and  it  is  feared  by  some  that  the 
trees  have  sustained  permanent  injury,  and  will,  in  future,  be  less 
healthy  and  productive  than  formerly. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  caterpillars  confine  their  opera- 
tions mainly  to  the  elevated  localities  ;  our  hills  and  high  ridges 
being  badly  infested  by  them,  while  orchards  located  in  valleys 
and  low-lying  places  near  ponds  and  streams,  have  usually  escaped 
serious  damage.  I  know  of  some  farmers,  who,  by  persistent 
watching  and  fighting  the  enemy  have  preserved  their  trees  from 
injury  and  secured  a  fair  crop  of  fruit.  There  is  no  other  cause  of 
want  of  productiveness  in  our  apple  orchards  for  the  past  year, 
except  the  general  lack  of  cai'e  and  cultivation  in  order  to  promote 
a  regular  and  constant  growth.  The  instances  of  handsome, 
thrifty  orchards,  which  in  their  appearance  tell  a  good  story  of 
the  energy  and  skill  of  the  owner,  are  exceptional,  though  it  seems 
that  there  is  a  waking  up  on  this  subject,  and  there  is  evident  a 
spirit  of  interested  inquiry  into  the  best  methods  of  treatment  for 
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orchards.  I  learn  that  in  some  parts  of  this  county,  particularly 
the  lower  part,  good  crops  of  apples  were  realized  the  past  season. 
The  towns  of  Windham,  Gorham,  Gray,  New  Gloucester,  and  most 
of  the  towns  in  this  county,  have  a  soil  naturally  well  adapted  to 
fruit  growing,  and  we  have  many  earnest,  progressive  farmers 
who  are  endeavoring,  by  intelligent  and  sacrificing  labor  and 
investment,  to  solve  the  question  of  the  profitableness  and  econ- 
omy of  fruit-raising. 

Our  supply  of  trees  for  planting  comes  mainly  from  the  Western 
nurseries,  though  some  of  our  Maine  nurseries  are  being  drawn 
upon  for  a  part  of  the  trees  required  for  new  orchards ;  and  I 
believe  our  home-grown  stock  is  generally  found  good. 

I  am  not  aware  of  very  serious  damage  to  apple  or  pear  trees 
on  account  of  blight.  I  have  noticed  indications  of  leaf  blight  on 
my  pear  trees,  but  I  think  it  was  not  so  bad  last  year  as  in  previ- 
ous years.  I  am  testing  the  effects  of  a  thorough  top-dressing 
with  coal  ashes  on  pear,  plum  and  cherry  trees,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  a  healthy  condition,  and  for  protection  against  insect 
enemies,  particularly  the  curculio. 

The  Baldwin  apple  is  the  principal  kind  raised  for  the  general 
market,  and  is,  in  this  section,  very  produftive,  and  in  elevated 
localities  quite  hardy.  But  in  low  places,  where  an  extreme 
degree  of  cold  prevails  in  the  winter  months,  I  think  it  is  less 
hardy  and  apt  to  die  out  in  a  few  years. 

The  Northern  Spy,  Ilubbardston  Nonsuch,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing and  Roxbury  Russet,  are  being  propagated  more  than  formerly. 

The  improved  varieties  of  crab  apples  are  being  planted  here 
quite  extensively,  on  account  of  their  fine  quality  for  cooking  and 
preserving,  and  superior  hardiness.  The  Transcendent  Crab  is 
very  popular, — more  so  than  any  other. 

The  principal  market  for  any  apples  raised  hereabouts  in  1876 
was  Bridgton,  where  they  have  been  worth  from  $1.50  to  $2.50, 
according  to  quality. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  towns  of  Waterford,  Sweden  and  Lovell,  in 
Oxford  county,  during  the  past  autumn,  some  well  kept  orchards, 
and  in  some  parts  of  those  towns  good  crops  of  fruit  were  raised. 

I  congratulate  the  lovers  of  fruit  culture  on  the  success  of  the 
State  Pomological  Society  in  awakening  a  fresh  interest  in  this 
favorite  pursuit,  and  remain,  with  sincere  regard. 
Your  ob't  serv't, 

Granville  Fernald. 
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REPORTS  FROM  LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Waldoboro',  January  15,  18Tt. 
There  has  been  no  general  change  in  the  interest  manifested  in 
fruit  culture  in  this  county  for  the  past  season.     Old  orchards  are 
yearly  dying  out  and  giving  place  to  young  and  thrifty  trees. 
The  crop  of  fruit  in  this  county,  the  past  season,  was  not  an  aver- 
age production  for  the  bearing  years,  it  being  about  one -third  less 
than  the  crop  of  1874.    The  past  winter  (1875-6)  was  more  severe 
and  damaging  to  fruit  trees  in  this  vicinity  than  any  preceding 
winter  for  the  past  twenty  years.    The  sudden  changes  of  weather, 
alternating  between  hot  and  cold,  nearly  ruined  all  the  plum  trees 
in  this  section  ;  plum  orchards  producing  several  bushels  in  1874, 
did  not  produce  the  same  number  of  quarts  the  past  season.     A 
large  number  of  pear  and  apple  trees  of  all  sizes  and  ages  were 
also  winter-killed.     Mr.  John  Currier,  proprietor  of  the  Waldo- 
boro'  Nursery,  informs  me  that  he  lost  hundreds  of  trees  in  his 
nurseries  last  winter.     I  noticed  that  many   of  the  fruit  trees  in 
this  vicinity  looked  unthrifty  and  sickly  through  the  past  season, 
and  saw  but  few  orchards  that  appeared  healthy  and  vigorous ; 
the  fruit  raised  was  smaller  in  size  than  that  of  previous  years, 
caused  by  the  unthriftiness  of  the  trees  and  by  the  long  continued 
drouth.     Several  varieties  of  pears  were  a  failure  in  this  town  ; 
the  Flemish  Beauty  badly  cracked,  while  the  Beurre  de  Amalis 
was  woody  and  worthless.     Grapes  matured  much  better  than  on 
previous  years,  and  a  number  of  native  varieties  ripened  well  in 
open  air.     Our  grape  vines  were  badly  injured  in  early  summer, 
when  they  were  putting  forth  their  leaves,  by  a  small  worm,  about 
the  size  of  a  cambric  needle,   of  the  color  of  the  vine,  and  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  in  length.-    These  insects  devoured  the 
leaves  with  alarming  rapidity.     We  could  not  devise  any  means 
of  destroying  them,  neither  could  we  obtain  any  information  about 
them.     The  apple-tree  or  tent-caterpillar  and  the  forest-tree  cater- 
pillar appeared  in  immense  quantities,  and  several  orchards  were 
nearly  stripped  of  their  foliage.     The  depredations  of  the  forest- 
tree  caterpillar  continued  about  two  weeks,  in  the  month  of  June. 
They  fed  at  night  or  in  early  morning,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  were  collected  together  in  large  bunches  upon  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  when  a  pail  of  strong  soap  suds  would  put  them  hors  du 
combat.     The  apple-tree  or  tent-caterpillar  continued  to  ravage 
the  trees  until  harvest  time. 
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For  the  encouragement  of  nursery  and  orchard  culture,  the 
Lincoln  Agricultural  Society  have  the  past  two  years  ofiFered  lib- 
eral premiums.  A  large  number  of  young  trees  are  set  out  yearly 
in  this  county,  and  until  last  spring  a  large  portion  of  these  trees 
were  from  New  York,  but  the  trees  set  in  1876  were  mostly  grown 
in  Maine.  Experience  is  teaching  fruit  growers  that  acclimated 
fruit  trees  are  the  best  for  Maine.  We  have  no  doubt  in  regard  to 
this,  as  we  have  repeatedly  tried  the  New  York  trees  upon  the 
same  soil,  and  with  equal  culture  with  our  Maine  trees,  and  our 
trees  are  hardier,  more  thrifty  and  better  bearers,  and  in  every 
way  superior  to  imported  trees. 

The  fruit  raised  in  this  county  is  mostly  marketed  in  Lincoln 
and  Knox  counties,  and  it  does  not  supply  the  demand,  as  large 
quantities  of  fruit  are  brought  here  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
West  yearly.  Apples  were  very  cheap  through  the  past  summer 
and  autumn,  being  worth  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  bushel. 
The  leading  varieties  of  apples  grown  for  market  in  this  vicinity 
are  as  follows  :  Summer  varieties, — Red  Astrachan,  Williams'  Fa- 
vorite, Sops  of  Wine,  Early  Harvest,  Sweet  Bough.  Autumn 
varieties, — Gravenstein,  lligh  Top  Sweet,  Jewett's  Red,  Porter, 
Lady  Ilaley,  Fall  Pippin,  Winthrop  Greening,  Foundling.  Winter 
varieties, — Baldwin,  Ilurlbut,  Late  Baldwin,  English  Russet, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Minister,  Northern  Spy,  French  Russet, 
Sweet  Porter,  Sweet  Russet,  Golden  Russet,  Yellow  Bellflower, 
Uubbardston  Nonsuch,  Canada  Red. 

Respectfully  yours, 

n.  J.  A.  Simmons. 


NoBLEBORo',  January  25,  1877. 
Mr.  Sawyer: 

Dear  Sir : — I  received  your  letter  in  due  time,  but  owing  to 
sickness  and  urgent  business  have  neglected  to  answer  it  until 
now. 

I  am  a  beginner  in  the  fruit-growing  business,  having  set  my 
first  lot  of  eighty  trees  six  years  ago  last  spring.  Some  of  these 
I  raised  from  the  seeds  ;  the  remainder  1  bought  of  Mr.  John  Cur- 
rier of  Waldoboro'.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  which 
winter-killed  the  third  winter  after  setting,  (these  being  R.  I. 
Greening  and  Gravenstein),  they  have  all  done  well.  Some  of 
them  are  now  more  than  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  which  I 
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gathered  more  than  two  bushels  of  apples  each.  Last  fall  they 
had  more  or  less  fruit,  it  being  the  second  year  of  their  general 
fruiting.  I  have  set  trees  at  different  times  since,  so  that  now  I 
have  an  orchard  of  four  hundred  apple  trees,  all  of  my  own  rais- 
ing, and  grafted  when  one  year  old,  excepting  a  part  of  the  first 
lot  as  stated  above.  The  most  of  my  trees  are  set  in  grass  ground. 
I  dig  around  them  both  fall  and  spring,  and  once  a  year  I  work  in 
manure  and  wash  them  with  Babbitt's  potash  to  kill  lice  and  keep 
the  trunks  free  from  moss.  I  search  for  borers  three  or  four  times 
in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  have  commenced  to  try  the  use 
of  sheathing  paper,  allowing  the  lower  end  to  run  down  into  the 
soil  and  the  other  end  to  extend  up  on  the  trunk  about  one  foot 
and  tied  with  rope-yarn.  I  tried  this  method  last  year  and  think 
very  favorably  of  it. 

I  am  not  propagating  trees  very  extensively,  but  have  a  nursery 
of  about  6000  apple  trees.  I  have  had  experience  with  over 
eighty  different  kinds,  many  of  which  I  have  discarded  as  I  find 
them  to  be  unreliable  as  orchard  trees.  I  have  travelled  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  State  and  taken  much  pains  to  ascertain  the 
varieties  best  adapted  to  this  section.  From  experience  and 
observation  I  am  satisfied  that  success  in  raising  an  orchard  de- 
pends much  upon  the  varieties  selected.  I  have  endeavored  in 
my  own  practice  to  plant  such  kinds  as  make  the  best  growth  and 
the  most  hardy  trees,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  My 
object  is  to  raise  an  orchard  of  hardy,  thrifty  trees  in  as  short  a 
time  as  possible. 

I  have  learned  by  experience  that  there  are  many  very  choice 
varieties  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  raise  from  nursery  trees, 
or  at  least  would  take  double  the  time  that  it  would  to  raise  some 
others.  These  can  be  grafted  into  those  which  will  grow  more 
rapidly,  after  the  latter  have  become  large  enough  to  bear  a  bushel 
or  two  of  fruit.  In  this  way  one  can  get  more  fruit  in  less  time 
than  by  undertaking  to  raise  such  varieties  from  nursery  trees. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  "  why  not  take  seedling  trees 
without  being  grafted  and  grow  them  to  the  proper  size,  then 
graft  into  the  branches,  instead  of  grafting  them  in  the  nursery 
and  again  in  the  orchard  ?"  My  answer  is,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  seedlings  prove  to  be  slow  growers  and  not  hardy,  and  one 
can  raise  an  orchard  from  kinds  that  are  known  to  be  hardy  and 
rapid  growers  in  half  the  time  and  run  no  risk  in  regard  to  these 
points.     There  are  many  very  valuable  varieties  of  apples  that 
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are  liardy  and  rapid  growers  and  well  adapted  to  Maine ;  such  as 
Ilurlbut,  N.  Y.  Pippin,  Fameuse,  Ben  Davis,  Talraan's  Sweet, 
Garden  Sweet,  Red  Astrachan,  &c.,  while  there  are  many  others, 
too  numerous  to  mention,  that  are  not  adapted  to  our  cold  climate. 

I  have  an  orchard  of  160  pear  trees,  some  of  which  were  planted 
eight  years  ago,  but  the  most  of  them  within  two  years.  I  have 
raised  nearly  all  of  them  from  the  seeds.  So  far  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  raising  pears.  My  trees  are  stand- 
ards. Six  years  ago  I  set  thirty  dwarfs,  which  have  proved  a 
failure — nearly  all  having  died,  while  my  standards  set  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  care  have  fruited  the  last  two  years.  I 
have  about  1500  nursery  pear  trees. 

My  grapes  did  very  well  the  past  season. 

In  great  haste,  yours, 

Asa  F.  Sevekance. 


REPORT  FROM  PISCATAQUIS  COUNTY. 

East  Sangerville,  January  16,  1877. 
Z.  A.  Gilbert,  President  of  Maine  Slate  Pomological  Society : 
Dear  Sir : — Yours  of  January  1st,  desiring  information  in  regard 
to  the  conditions   and  progress  of  fruit  culture  in  this  section, 
(central  Piscataquis),  is  received. 

Tlie  apple  crop  is  above  an  average.  I  estimate  it  25  per  cent, 
above. 

Of  pears  very  few  are  raised,  more  attention  is  being  given  to 
their  production  than  formerly. 

Of  plums  and  cherries  the  field  is  surrendered  pretty  much  to 
their  enemies,  the  curculio  and  black  knot. 

Currants  and  gooseberries  are  nearly  all  ruined  by  the  currant 
worm. 

Of  grapes  nearly  every  family  has  a  vine  or  two.  The  Dela- 
ware and  Early  Hudson  are  the  earliest,  consequently  the  most 
approved  varieties. 

Our  orchards  have  not  been  devastated  by  any  unusual  insect 
depredation.  The  ravages  of  caterpillars  have  been  less  than 
usual. 

Of  young  trees  a  small  percentage  were  injured  or  killed  during 
the  winter  or  spring  by  the  cleaving  of  the  bark  from  the  trunk 
near  the  ground.  Cause,  supposed  to  be  too  early  starting  of  the 
sap,  followed  by  freezing.     (Please  give  the  matter  attention.) 
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For  the  increase  of  orcharding  we  have  depended  too  largely 
upon  Western  grown  trees  hawked  about  the  county  by  the  irre- 
pressible tree  agent.  The  result  in  planting  out  these  trees  has 
been  a  general  failure. 

Beginners  in  orcharding  are  desirous  of  obtaining  too  many 
varieties.  A  wise  course  is  to  select  a  few  of  the  most  approved 
sorts  adapted  to  the  climate  and  market.  The  following  well 
proved  varieties  are  perhaps  as  good  a  selection  as  can  be  made  ; 
the  trees  generally  proving  hardy  and  productive,  viz  : 

High  Top  Sweet,  Sops  of  Wine,  Red  Astrachan,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Porter,  Orange  Sweet,  Fameuse,  Nodhead,  Jersey 
Greening,  Dean,  Talman's  Sweet,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Black  Oxford 
and  Rolfe  ;  the  last  being  a  seedling  originated  in  the  county.  It 
is  being  introduced  into  Penobscot  county  under  the  name  of  the 
Careless.     It  is  believed  to  be  a  valuable  variety.     [See  page  9.] 

In  brief,  my  conviction  is  that  the  increase  and  improvement  of 
orcharding  in  this  section  demands, — 

1st.  That  we  raise  our  own  trees.  It  is  generally  conceded  by 
our  best  informed  fruit-growers  that  seedlings  properly  grown, 
then  transplanted  to  the  orchard,  and  after  becoming  well  estab- 
lished and  thrifty,  engrafted  in  the  branches,  make  the  best  trees. 

2d.  More  attention  must  be  given  in  selecting  hardy  varieties 
only.  Those  succeeding  perfectly  in  more  southerly  sections  of 
the  State  are  quite  liable  to  fail  in  Piscataquis. 

3d.  Better  cultivation  must  be  given.  More  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  preventing  breaking  by  cattle  and  drifting  snows.  Trees 
must  be  watched  and  kept  free  from  insect  depredations. 

Finally,  we  need  more  light  and  knowledge  to  guide  and  help 
us  overcome  the  obstacles  in  the  path  that  leads  to  success  in 
fruit  culture.  To  the  Society  of  which  you  have  the  honor  to  be 
the  worthy  President,  we  look  for  this  assistance. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  L.  Leland. 

REPORT  FROM  WALDO  COUNTY. 
By  J.  W.  Lang,  Brooks. 
The  following  imperfect  notes  are  submitted  in  lieu  of  something 
better,  which,  had  I  known  I  was  to  be  called  upon,  would  have 
been  prepared. 

The  season  with  us  in  Waldo  county  has  been  one  of  small 
returns  from  the  orchard.    Several  causes  have  brought  this  about. 
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The  comparatively  good  crop  of  the  previous  season  rendered  this 
an  "  ofl'-year,"  and  the  short,  sharp  drouth  experienced  in  June 
tended  to  blight  the  setting  fruit.  The  crop  harvested  was,  how- 
ever, fully  sufficient  for  home  use. 

Insect  depredations  were  rather  in  excess  of  the  average.  The 
caterpillars  made  an  onset  in  the  opening  days  of  spring  and 
summer  and  required  "  eternal  vigilance  "  to  prevent  their  injur- 
ing orchards  to  a  serious  extent.  Those  who  gave  strict  attention 
to  their  trees  were  rewarded  by  a  partial  crop  of  fruit,  and  in  hav- 
ing their  trees  kept  in  a  state  of  vigor  and  health  which  neglected 
ones  did  not  retain.  The  codling  moth  and  the  borer  are  great 
pests  in  some  localities,  and  this  year  have  done  more  than  aver- 
age damage.  Enough  attention  is  not  given  to  taking  care  of  the 
wormy  fruit  and  the  larvae  is  left  to  develop  in  almost  undisturbed 
freedom.  There  is  increased  attention  given  to  exterminating  the 
borer  as  better  knowledge  of  its  habits  is  diffused. 

Young  trees  continue  to  be  planted  out,  but  not  so  largely  as 
formerly.  They  are  mostly  from  New  York  nurseries.  Those 
sold  for  the  two  past  years  have  been  largely  Russian  and  crab 
varieties.  If  this  continues,  nearly  every  farmer  will  have  a  crab 
orchard  soon.  We  cannot  but  disapprove  of  this  almost  whole- 
sale planting  out  of  crabs.  They  may  make  good  trees  to  re-graft, 
but  we  have  enough  hardy  stocks  of  larger  growth  and  habit  that 
are  preferable. 

Vie  have  a  few  small  nurseries  in  this  county,  but  the  persistent 
New  York  tree  agents  contrive  to  make  the  largest  sales.  The 
Robertson  Bros,  of  Monroe,  have  a  very  good  nursery.  There  are 
others  in  the  town,  also  at  Belfast,  Winterport,  and  other  points. 

I  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  the  Ilurlbut  apple.  I  procured 
some  grafts  of  H.  J.  A.  Simmons  of  Waldoboro'.  They  have 
been  set  two  years.  They  have  made  a  splendid  growth  and  look 
thrifty  and  hardy,  but  have  not  yet  fruited.  As  far  as  growth  is 
concerned,  I  can  endorse  Mr.  Simmons'  high  opinion. 

The  Naked  Limbed  Greening  maintains  its  high  character  and 
is  gaining  new  friends.  This  apple  is  extensively  grown  in  Mon- 
roe and  Prospect.  The  Rhode  Island  Greening  does  not  do  very 
well  with  us  and  appears  not  to  be  entirely  hardy.  The  Yellow 
Bellflower  does  well— even  best — upon  heavy  soils, — on  land 
where  the  Baldwin  would  throw  up  at  once. 

We  recommend  the  putting  out  of  more  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
and  Red  Astrachan,  for  fall  use  and  marketing.     They  are  ready 
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to  use  early  and  bring  good  prices.  The  Kilham  Hill  is  found 
here  in  almost  every  orchard.  It  is  considered  a  very  good  fruit, 
and  profitable. 

Small  fruit  culture  is  on  the  increase,  especially  strawberries 
and  cranberries.  Pears  do  not  do  well  here  except  in  a  few  local- 
ities.    Grapes  are  claiming  more  attention  than  formerly. 

KEPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 
Mr.  Z.  A.  Gilbert  : 

Dear  Sir: — Your  card  of  the  first  instant  is  at  hand. 

As  you  are  aware,  but  few  apples  are  grown  in  this  county  as 
yet,  and  owing  to  the  "  hard  times  "  but  few  trees  have  been  set 
within  the  past  two  years.  Most  of  those  few  were  bought  of 
agents  from  New  Brunswick, — not  because  they  were  preferred  to 
home-grown  trees,  but  because  that  was  the  easiest  way  to  get  rid 
of  the  agent. 

The  year  1816  would  have  been  our  apple  year  but  for  the  dry 
weather  which  caused  many  of  the  young  apples  to  fall.  If  the 
drouth  shall  be  found  to  have  reversed  the  bearing  year  it  will 
have  been  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

The  price  of  fruit  here  is,  of  course,  ruled  by  the  Western  mar- 
kets, but  our  apples  always  bring  a  little  more  than  Western  ones. 

The  tent  caterpillar  was  more  plenty  here  last  season  than  in 

former  years,  but  where  promptly  exterminated  did  little  or  no 

damage. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  A.  Sprague. 

Charlotte,  Washington  Co.,  January  15,  187t. 
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3(u  Pcmonnm* 


ALBERT  NOYES. 


Dr.  JAMES  C.  WESTON. 


"Par  nobile fratrum." 


Albert  Notes  of  Bangor,  died  suddenly  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
March  16,  1877. 

He  was  mentioned  in  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Maine  State 
Pomological  Society  in  1873,  was  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  during  that  year,  and  afterwards  till  the  time  of  his 
death  Trustee  for  Penobscot  county.  He  ever  manifested  a  deep 
interest  in  this  and  kindred  associations,  hence  it  is  appropriate 
here  to  pass  briefly  in  review  the  leading  incidents  of  his  active 
life. 

He  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1816,  and  was  the 
son  of  John  and  Nancy  (Garron)  Noyes.  When  he  was  two  years 
old  the  family  removed  to  Salem,  Mass.,  where  he  obtained  his 
education.  In  1836  they  removed  to  Bangor,  and  Albert  Noyes, 
in  company  with  his  elder  brother  Henry,  commenced  the  iron  and 
tin  ware  business,  in  which  he  continued  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
He  was  a  successful  and  honorable  manufacturer  and  merchant 
and  gained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  whole  community. 

In  1840  he  was  married  to  Caroline  Dole  of  Bangor,  who  with 
four  sons  and  three  daughters,  survive  him.  In  his  private  life, 
he  was  genial  and  kind,  an  aflectionate  relative  and  warm  friend. 
In  his  public  life,  he  was  charitable,  benevolent,  cheerfully  accept- 
ing offices  in  his  city,  in  his  parish  and  in  his  favorite  associations 
which  would  tax  his  time  and  energies,  and  heartily  cooperating 
in  every  project  which  would  tend  to  benefit  the  community. 
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He  always  had  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  fruits. 
He  early  erected  a  rural  cottage  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  built 
a  conservatory  and  established  a  nursery  in  his  spacious  grounds. 
Every  new  and  rare  plant,  bulb,  shrub,  vine  and  tree  he  promptly 
procured  and  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  so  contributed  his  full  share  to  encourage  a  love  for  rural 
pursuits. 

He  was  very  fond  of  his  home.  To  him  it  was  the  most  attrac- 
tive spot  upon  earth  ;  and  one  of  his  most  cherished  recreations 
was  to  devote  his  leisure  moments  to  labor  in  the  garden,  and  to 
reading  works  pertaining  to  horticulture  and  agriculture. 

In  1850  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  formation  of  the  Ban- 
gor Horticultural  Society,  in  whose  welfare  he  was  ever  interested, 
always  contributing  to  make  its  annual  exhibitions  attractive  and 
successful ;  and  he  represented  this  Society  in  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture three  years,  from  1858  to  1861.  He  enlarged  his  premises, 
buying  more  land,  and  successfully  engaged  in  agriculture,  owned 
valuable  stock  and  the  choicest  poultry  ;  and  became  an  active 
member  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  Penobscot  Agricul- 
tural Society. 

He  was  President  of  the  Penobscot  Poultry  Association  incor- 
porated in  1870,  and  of  the  Maine  Poultry  Association  incorporated 
in  1811.  He  was  also  a  Director  of  the  New  England  Poultry 
Society,  a  branch  of  the  National  Society.  He  served  each  with 
rare  zeal  and  ability,  and  was  always  present  at  their  exhibitions 
carrying  his  most  valuable  specimens. 

Only  the  day  before  his  death,  he  spoke  with  great  satisfaction 
of  the  Maine  Poultry  Association,  of  what  it  had  accomplished, 
of  the  cheering  prospects  of  the  next  annual  exhibition,  and  of  the 
remarkable  generosity  of  the  citizens  of  Portland  in  providing 
liberal  premiums. 

This  bare  recapitulation  of  the  various  associations  to  which  he 
belonged,  suflSciently  indicates  what  valuable  services  he  rendered 
his  fellow  men,  often  without  emolument  or  hope  of  reward.  He 
was  so  generous  and  useful  that  he  won  their  love  and  gratitude, 
and  all  feel  a  sense  of  loss  in  his  sudden  decease, 

J.  C.  W. 
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Dr.  James  C.  Weston  died  at  his  home  in  Bangor,  after  a  brief 
illness,  on  the  ITth  of  May,  187*7,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  this  Society,  and  among 
the  first  to  contribute  to  its  permanent  establishment  by  enrolling 
himself  as  a  life  member.  At  the  first  election  of  officers  ho  was 
chosen  as  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  which  position  he  filled 
most  acceptably  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Weston  was  born  in  Bath,  in  this  State,  September  18th, 
1817.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1842,  and  from  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  same  institution  in  1845.  During  the 
latter  part  of  that  year  and  the  year  1846,  he  was  Assistant  Sur- 
geon at  the  Baltimore  City  Hospital,  and  subsequently  he  was 
City  Physician  at  Portland  until  1849.  From  the  latter  date  until 
185.3  he  was  Surgeon  at  the  U..  S.  Marine  Hospital  in  Portland, 
and  during  1853  he  removed  to  Bangor,  where  he  ever  afterwards 
resided. 

For  a  number  of  years  Dr.  Weston  has  been  retired  from  the 
more  active  practice  of  his  profession,  but  his  services  were  in 
frequent  requisition  as  a  consulting  physician,  and  his  abilities 
were  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  medical  fraternity.  .  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Maine  Medical  Association,  and  had  this 
year  been  elected  its  Historian  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  Society 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  He  had  also  been  an  Examining 
Surgeon  for  the  Pension  Bureau  since  1863. 

Dr.  Weston  was  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  of  varied  and 
extensive  learning,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  movements  for 
the  promotion  of  mental,  moral  and  social  culture.  In  1870  and 
1871  he  travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  visiting  all  the  celebrated 
art  galleries  and  making  careful  notes  of  his  observations,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  a  course  of  lectures  which  he  recently  deliv- 
ered before  the  Bangor  Art  Association,  of  which  he  was  Vice 
President.  He  was  no  less  fond  of  music  than  of  art,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death.  President  of  the 
Bangor  Handel  Association.  His  style  in  writing  and  speaking 
was  easy,  fluent  and  graceful, — though  varied  as  the  themes  to 
which  he  devoted  his  attention.  In  the  ornate  word-painting  of 
the  art  critic,  the  concise  terms  of  scientific  demonstration,  the 
faithful  narrative  of  the  historian,  and  the  straightforward  lan- 
guage of  common  sense  as  applied  to  practical  farming  and  the 
afiairs  of  every  day  life,  he  was  equally  at  home,  and  his  words 
were  always  well  chosen  and  his  ideas  clearly  expressed.    He  was 
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refined,  affable  and  beloved  in  all  the  social  relations  ;  quiet  and 
modest.in  his  intercouse  ;  industrious,  persevering  and  thorough 
in  every  undertaking  ;  decided  in  his  convictions,  and  faithful  to 
bis  trusts  in  all  the  public  duties  of  citizenship.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  leaves  a  wife  and  two  young  children,  daughters, 
by  his  second  marriage. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Weston  was  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  a  suc- 
cess. His  work  was  well  done.  By  the  traits  of  character  and  the 
works  of  beneficence  above  imperfectly  delineated,  he  endeared 
himself  to  every  community  where  he  was  known,  and  made  a 
friend  of  every  person  with  whom  he  was  associated.  But, 
marked  as  was  his  success  in  these  things,  happy  as  were  his  sur- 
roundings and  brilliant  as  were  his  accomplishments,  his  most 
enduring  fame,  and  his  highest  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  public 
and  of  posterity,  rests  upon  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  agricultu- 
ral, horticultural  and  industrial  interests  and  institutions  of  the 
State.  During  his  residence  in  Portland  he  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Portland  Horticultural  Society,  and  at  a  supper  given  by 
that  Society  to  the  State  Pomological  Society,  on  the  occasion  of 
our  exhibition  in  that  city  in  1874,  he  remarked  that  whatever 
success  he  had  attained  as  a  fruit  culturist,  was  due  to  the  interest 
awakened  by  the  Portland   Society  during  his  residence  there. 

Upon  his  removal  to  Bangor  he  became  connected  with  the 
Bangor  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he  continued  to  be  an 
efficient  and  useful  member  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  State  and  County  Agricultural  Societies. 

During  the  years  1862,  '63  and  '64,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. The  nature  of  the  subjects  presented  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Board  during  those  years — resulting  partly  from  the 
condition  of  public  affairs  and  partly  from  extrinsic  causes, — as 
well  as  the  current  of  thought  upon  agricultural  and  industrial 
topics  within  the  State,  gave  great  importance  to  its  proceedings; 
and  as  a  member,  and  during  most  of  the  time  chairman  of  the 
business  committee,  Dr.  Weston  had  great  influence  in  directing 
their  course. 

Prominent  among  the  subjects  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
Board,  as  well  as  of  the  Legislature  and  the  public,  at  that  period, 
were  the  establishment  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  involving 
the  more  general  question  of  agricultural  and  industrial  education 
among  the  people ;  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  and  of  man- 
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ufactures  to  agriculture ;  and  the  unusual  demands  upon  the 
farmers  of  Maine  growing  out  of  the  then  present  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  country.  On  eacli  of  these,  as  well  as  upon  some 
of  the  more  usual  subjects  of  agricultural  discussion,  Dr.  Weston 
presented  able  and  exhaustive  reports,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  a  Board  composed  of  men  of  marked  ability  and  great 
practical  wisdom  and  holding  its  meetings  (at  that  time)  concur- 
rently with  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  the  specific  recom- 
mendations in  his  reports  were  in  every  instance  unanimously 
adopted.  A  more  particular  reference  to  some  of  these  papers 
would  best  illustrate  the  breadth  of  his  views,  his  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  resources  of  the  State,  his  clear  comprehension  of  its 
wants  and  his  faith  in  its  future  development;  but  the  unavoid- 
able length  of  this  notice  will  admit  of  but  a  single  extract  for 
that  purpose : 

*  *  *  "  The  errors  of  the  past  are  irremediable.  The  present 
and  future  can  only  be  moulded  by  our  influence.  *  *  *  * 
As  we  look  through  the  long  perspective  aisles  of  the  future,  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  coming  golden  age  ;  when  every  branch  of 
natural  science,  every  art,  every  weapon  of  obsolete  warfare,  shall 
contribute  to  bring  the  art  of  agriculture  to  perfection  ;  when  our 
vast  area  shall  become  one  great,  fertile  garden,  teeming  with 
busy  manufacturing  villages  and  cities,  and  our  keels  shall  plough 
every  sea,  transporting  our  surplus  materials,  enhanced  in  value 
by  the  cunning  fingers  of  our  artisans,  and  exchanging  them  for 
the  products  of  the  more  favored  climes.  It  is  now  in  our  power 
to  hasten  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  by  promoting 
scientific  education  and  diffusing  intelligence,  so  that  Maine,  in 
accordance  with  her  proud  motto,  shall  take  the  lead  in  the  onward 
career  of  progress  and  improvement." 

Dr.  Weston  was  also  an  occasional  contributor  of  interesting 
articles  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  journals. 

In  1872,  when  the  "foot  and  mouth  disease"  among  cattle, 
created  serious  alarm  throughout  the  country.  Dr.  Weston  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  under  the  special  statute  of  that  year, 
as  one  of  the  "  Commissioners  on  Contagious  Diseases  among 
Cattle."  Ilis  associates  on  this  commission  were  the  Hon.  S.  L. 
Goodale  and  the  lion.  Joseph  Percival.  The  action  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  prompt  and  decisive,  and  happily  the  necessity 
which  called  for  their  appointment  was  of  short  duration. 
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Dr.  Weston's  memory  will  be  especially  cherished  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  its  establishment  and  the  development  of  its  work.  He 
was  ever  ready  to  undertake  the  most  diflBcult  labors,  and  brought 
to  their  performance  the  same  zeal  and  fidelity  which  distinguished 
all  his  undertakings.  At  the  annual  exhibitions  he  was  almost 
invariably  selected  as  chairman  of  some  of  the  most  important 
committees,  and  his  awards  were  always  judicious,  discriminating 
and  satisfactory.  At  each  Winter  Meeting  he  presented  interest- 
ing papers,  always  attending  in  person  when  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  do  so.  By  the  amendment  of  the  By-Laws  in  1874,  it 
became  his  duty  as  Corresponding  Secretary,  to  present  "  an 
annual  report  embracing  a  review  of  the  proceedings  of  other  and 
similar  societies,  with  such  extracts  from  their  proceedings  as  he 
should  deem  to  be  of  special  interest,"  and  he  performed  this  duty 
with  rare  ability,  making  judicious  selections  and  appropriate 
comments. 

His  interest  in  the  Society,  and  his  faith  in  its  eflSciency,  were 
ever  increasing,  as  his  efforts  in  its  behalf  were  self-sacrificing  and 
continuous. 

But  a  few  days  before  his  last  illness,  Dr.  Weston  prepared  and 
forwarded  to  the  writer  of  this,  the  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Noyes,  which  precedes  this  notice.  That  and  the 
revision  of  the  proofs  of  the  valuable  paper  on  "  Lawns  and  Land- 
scape Gardening,"  published  in  connection  with  his  annual  report 
in  this  volume,  were  among  the  last  labors  of  his  life.  No  words 
could  more  fitly  describe  his  own  rural  tastes,  his  interest  in 
horticultural  pursuits  and  general  agriculture,  his  attachment  to 
his  own  beautiful  home  and  his  fidelity  to  every  public  trust,  than 
those  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  lamented  friend. 

The  decease,  almost  simultaneously,  of  two  of  our  original  and 
prominent  members,  resident  of  the  same  city  and  so  much  alike 
in  the  characteristics  above  alluded  to,  is  an  event  of  sad  and 
peculiar  interest  to  this  Society. 

Shortly  before  his  last  sickness,  Dr.  Weston  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  preparation  of  a  view  and  plan  of  his  residence  and 
grounds,  designed  for  publication  in  this  volume,  in  accordance 
with  the  vote  of  the  Society  at  the  last  Winter  Meeting,  and  was 
only  waiting  that  the  artist  might  catch  in  his  perspective  view 
the  opening  foliage  of  early  spring  upon  the  trees,  and  for  warmer 
and  pleasanter  weather  to  enable  him  to  make  the  necessary  meas- 
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urements  for  the  ground  plan,  when  his  labors  were  arrested  by 
the  attack  of  the  insiduons  disease  which  proved  fatal.*  To  him 
the  brighter  and  pleasanter  days  of  the  opening  summer  came  not. 
It  was  his  to  bid  farewell  to  the  opening  buds  of  springtime,  to 
take  a  last  fond  look  at  the  structures  and  grounds  which  his  skill 
had  designed  and  beautified — the  flowers  and  vines  and  trees 
which  his  hands  had  planted  and  trained  with  loving  care.  He 
rests  from  his  labors,  in  the  fruition  of  a  well  spent  life  and  a 
sustaining  hope. 

The  members  of  this  Society,  and  especially  those  who  were 
more  intimately  associated  with  him  in  the  labors  to  which  he  was 
so  enthusiastically  devoted,  desire  to  place  on  record  their  high 
appreciation  of  his  character  and  services,  and  their  heartfelt 
sympathy  with  his  afflicted  family. 

♦The  plan  was  afterwards  finished  by  Mrs.  Weston,  with  artistic  skill,  and  with 
strict  fidelity  to  her  husband's  original  intention. 
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Adopted  by  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society  as  a  guide  to  planters. 
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The  names  of  varieties  are  given  according  to  the  nomenclature 
adopted  by  the  Society,  which  is  substantially  that  of  "  Downing's 
Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America."  A  few  leading  synonyms 
are  given,  and  these  are  placed  in  italics  immediately  under  the 
name  adopted  by  the  Society. 

In  respect  to  apples  the  State  is  divided  into  three  divisions, 
designated  as  the  Northern,  Central  and  Southern  Divisions. 

The  northern  division  embraces  northern  Oxford,  Franklin, 
Somerset,  Piscataquis,  Penobscot  and  Aroostook  counties. 

The  central  division  embraces  the  remainder  of  Oxford,  and 
Androscoggin,  Kennebec,  Waldo,  Hancock  and  Washington 
counties. 

The  southern  division  embraces  Cumberland,  Sagadahoc,  Lin- 
coln, Knox  and  York  counties. 

The  explanation  of  the  abbreviations  and  signs  used  in  the 
several  tabular  columns  is  prefixed  to  the  list  of  varieties  in  each 
of  the  respective  classes  of  fruits. 

The  list  of  apples  embraces  many  varieties  not  recommended, 
but  by  no  means  all  that  are  grown  in  the  State.  The  lists  of 
other  fruits  embrace  only  such  as  are  recommended  to  some 
extent. 

Cultivators  are  requested  to  note  carefully  any  errors  which 
may  be  found  in  the  catalogue,  or  any  well  founded  opinions 
derived  from  their  observation  and  experience  differing  from  the 
conclusions  therein  indicated,  in  order  to  report  the  same  at  future 
meetings  of  the  Society,  with  the  view  to  make  the  catalogue  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible. 
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Explanation  op  Abbreviations  and  Signs. 

In  the  column  of  "  Size"  1.  stands  for  large;  m.  for  medium;  s.  for  small;  1.  m.  for 
Inrge  ajediuui,  and  s.  m.  for  small  medium.  In  the  column  of  "  Quality"  b  signifies 
best;  V.  g.  very  good;  g.  good,  and  p.  poor.  In  the  column  of  "  Use"  C  stands  for 
ooukin;.';  F.  fmuily  use — cooking,  baking,  Ac. ;  D.  desert,  and  M  market  In  the  column 
of  "  Season"  8.  signifies  summer;  U.  A.  early  autumn;  A.  autumn;  L.  A.  late  autumn; 
E.  W.  early  winter;   W    winter,  and  Sp.  spring;     In  the  column  devoted  to  the  several 
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a 

1 
2 
3 

i 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 


NAMES. 


Alexander 

Amerioan  Summer  Pearmaia. 

American  Golden  Russet.... 
Golden  Russet. 

American  Golden  Pippin. ... 

Baldwin 

Beauty  of  Kent 

Benoni 

Black  Oxford 

Blue  Pearmain 

Brigg's  Auburn 

Canada  Reinette 

Cole's  Quince 

Congress 

Danvers  Winter  Sweet 

Dean  .    

JVine  Ounce. 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg 

Ntw  Brunawicker. 

Early  Ilarvest 

Early  Strawberry 

Early  Pennook 

English  Sweet 

Ramsdell's  Red  Sweet. 

Esopus  Spitzenburg. 
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I— APPLES,    Continued. 

divisions,  b.  r.  signifies  highly  recommended;  r.  recommended;  \  not  recommended; 
?  introduced  but  not  fully  and  extensively  tested;  blank,  nothing  reliable  known  of  the 
variety  in  the  division  under  which  such  blank  is  found.  The  letters  Am  in  the  column 
of  Remarks  indicate  that  the  variety  to  which  they  are  affixed  is  included  in  the  Ama- 
teur List  (pages  62-4.) 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  recommendation  is  for  the  special  use  designated 
in  the  column  of  "  Use." 


«> 

a 

s 
125 

Central 
Division. 

Southern 
Division. 

REMARKS. 

1 

t 

Hardy,  productive,  and  showy.    Succeeds  well  in  high  latitudes. 

2 
3 

r. 

Not  extensively  grown.  Limited  trial  proves  well.  In  Kenne- 
bec reported  a  good  bearer.     Am. 

Excellent  dessert  apple.  Prolific.  Several  varieties  are  errone- 
ously grown  under  this  name. 

4 

- 

An  old  variety.     Never  extensively  tried  in  this  State. 

5 

h.  r. 

h.  r. 

Tender — should  be  planted  on  high  land. 

6 

? 

7 

r. 

Highly  recommended  by  many. 

8 
9 

Hardy   and   productive — inclined  to   overbear.     Not   good   for 

cooking,  hence  not  popular  in  market. 
Reported  by  some  to  succeed  well  in  Northern  Division. 

10 

A  native  of  Androscoggin  county.     Popular  wherever  tried. 

11 

Hardy.    Succeeds  well  where  tried  in  Aroostook  county. 

12 

13 

14 
15 

A  late  keeping  sweet  apple— not  very  popular.     Has  been  gen- 
erally superseded  by  other  varieties. 
A  popular  apple  wherever  known.     Productive.     Am. 

16 

17 

18 

_ 

Hardy  in  Northern  Division.     For  extreme  north  cannot  bo  too 

highly  commended. 
Claimed  by  some  to  be  a  distinct  variety — a  seedling  of  Duchess 

of  Oldenburg. 
Under  good  cultivation  one  of  the  most  desirable  early  apples. 

Quite  tart  unless  fully  ripe.     Am. 

19 
27 

h.  r. 

"■ 

One  of  the  most  popular  in  market  where  known,  as  a  dessert 

apple.     Good  bearer. 
Popular  in  some  sections.     Not  extensively  tested  in  Maine. 

Recommended  by  those  who  have  tried  it. 

21 

t 

Excellent,  but  not  productive  enough  to  be  recommended.     Ex- 
tensively tried,  yet  not  popular  when  profit  is  the  test. 

10 
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English  Rnsaet. 


English  Russet 

Poughkeepsie  Russet, 


Fameuse , 


Fall  Harvey. 
Harvey. 


Fall  Pippin  .... 
Fall  Jenneting. . 

Fonndling 

Franklin  Sweet. 
Garden  Royal. . , 
Gloria  Mandi... 
Golden  Ball . . . , 


33  Qravenstein 

34  Granite  Beauty 

35  Hightop  Street 

36  noyt  Sweet 

37  nubbardston  Nonsuch 

38  iHurlbut. 
39 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 

47 
48 
49 


Jewett's  Fine  Red , 
Nodhead. 


JefiFeria  . . 
Jonathan 


Eilham  Hill. 


King  of  Tompkins  County . 
King  Sweeting 


Large  Yellow  Bough. 
Sweet  Bowjh. 


London  Pippin. 
Maiden's  Blush 

Minister 

Milding 


6 

9 

m. 
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s. 

vg- 
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m. 
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1. 

b. 

m. 

b. 
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g- 
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g- 

m. 

g- 

m. 

T.  g. 

L 

T.  g. 

M, 
M. 

D. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
D. 
F. 
D. 
D.  M. 

C.  M. 

CM. 
M. 

P. 
F. 
F.  M. 
M. 
D. 

D. 
D. 

M. 
M. 
V. 

M. 

M. 
M. 

D.  M. 
M. 


Sp. 

E.  W. 
L.  A. 

E.  W. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 
E.  W. 

A. 

W. 

A. 

W. 
E.  W. 

W. 
L.  A. 

A. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

S. 
8. 

W. 

A. 
W. 
W. 


h.  r. 


h.  r. 


h.  r. 


? 
h.  r. 
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a 

ll 

a  > 

si 

REMARKS. 

22 
23 

r. 
r. 

r. 
r. 

This  is  not  the  English  Russet  of  the  books.     Good  grower — 

productive.     Quality  hardly  "  good." 
A  valuable  late  keeper.     Not  so  large  as  Roxbury  Russet,  but 

succeeds  on  soils  where  that  fails. 

24 

r. 

r. 

Very  hardy. 

25 

r. 

r. 

Supposed  to  be  identical  with  Harvey.     A  fine  fruit.    Succeeds 
well  in  Northern  Oxford  and  in  Franklin. 

26 

- 

? 

27 

28 

? 
? 

? 

Quite  extensively  introduced  with  early  importations  of  New 
York  nursery  stock. 

29 

r. 

r. 

An  excellent  sweet  apple  for  family  use. 

30 
31 
32 

33 

r. 

h.  r. 
t 

h.  r. 

r. 

r. 

h.r. 

Can  hardly  be  recommended  for  general  cultivation.     Too  small 

for  market. 
Not  that  of  the  books.     Extensively  grown  in  the  central  part 

of  the  State,  and  wherever  grown  is  a  popular  apple. 
Two  or  more  varieties  are  grown  in  the  State  under  this  name. 

The  one  here  described  is  the  true  Golden  Ball  of  Downing. 

An  early  and  annual  bearer;  tree  vigorous  and  hardy.     The 

description  in  the  first  catalogue  was  erroneous. 
Reported  a  shy  bearer  in  Piscataquis.     Am. 

34 

? 

? 

Not  extensively  introduced.    Promises  well. 

36 

h.  r. 

h.r. 

36 

? 

7 

An  excellent  winter  sweet  apple.    Am. 

37 

h.  r. 

h.r. 

Am. 

38 

r. 

r. 

39 

r. 

r. 

Under  high  cultivation  profitable — otherwise  fruit  imperfect. 
Best  known  in  this  State  by  the  synonym.     Am. 

40 

- 

? 

Not  extensively  grown  in  this  State. 

41 

- 

1 

Excellent  dessert  apple.    Not  much  grown  in  this  State. 

42 

t 

t 

Not  generally  popular,  but  regarded  favorably  in  Waldo. 

43 

? 

? 

Is  not  fully  proved.     With  many  does  not  prove  desirable. 

44 

h.  r. 

h.r. 

Origin,  Sidney,  Maine.     Valuable  for  family  use.     Am. 

45 

r. 

r. 

Valuable  chiefly  because  so  early.     When    fully  ripe  quality 
"  very  good." 

46 

- 

- 

47 

t 

- 

A  very  handsome  apple. 

48 

r. 

r. 

An  early,  great  and  continuous  bearer. 

49 

? 

- 

A  new  variety  from  New  Hampshire.     Promises  we 
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Moses  Wood 

Mother 

Mountain  Sweet 

Naked-limbed  Greening 

Northern  Spy 

Orange  Sweet 

Peck's  Pleasant 

Pomme  Key  ale 

Porter 

President 

Primate 

Pumpkin  Sweet 

Rambo 

Red  Astrachan 

Red  Canada  

Old  Nonsuch. 

Ribston  Pippin 

Rhode  Island  Greening. 

Rolfe , 

MacoTnber. 

Roxbury  Russet , 

Sarah  

Sops  of  Wine , 

Bell's  Early. 

Somerset , 

Starkey 

Superb  Sweet 

Sweet  Russet 
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w. 
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g 

15 

a 

1-1 

6a 

®  2 
•°  .2' 

cg3 

KEMAKKS. 

50 

r. 

r. 

61 

52 

r. 

r. 

r. 

A  choice  dessert  apple.     Tree  considered  a  little  tender,  though 

Cole  calls  it  perfectly  hardy.     Am. 
A  new  variety.     Origin,  Gieene,  Me.     Promising. 

63 

h.  r. 

- 

Grown  extensively  in  Waldo  county. 

54 
55 

h.  r. 
r. 

h.  r. 

Slow  to  come  into  bearing,  but  when  it  does,  under  high  culti- 
vation, proves  desirable.     Am, 
Highly  recommended  by  many. 

56 

? 

? 

Am, 

67 

? 

- 

Am, 

58 

h.  r. 

h.  r. 

Am. 

69 

r. 

r. 

60 

r. 

r. 

Strong  grower  and  abundant  bearer.     Am. 

61 
62 

h.  r. 
? 

h.  r. 

7 

Good  for  baking, — very  sweet.     Also  good  market  apple.     Suc- 
ceeds well  in  portions  of  Northern  Division. 
Popular  in  the  West.     Not  fully  proved  here. 

€3 

h.  r. 

h.  r. 

Popular  everywhere.     Quite  tart  unless  fully  ripe. 

64 

t 

r. 

Not  as  profitable  as  many  other  newer  varieties.     Am. 

65 
66 

t 
h.  r. 

t 

h.  r. 

Not  universally  profitable.     In  some  localities  proves  a  good 
bearer. 

67 

- 

- 

Native  of  Abbott,  Piscataquis  county.     Desirable  in  that  local- 
ity and  promising  elsewhere. 

68 

r. 

r. 

Cannot  be  generally  recommended  for  all  localities.     On  soils 
adapted  to  it,  proves  one  of  the  most  profitable.     On  other 
soils  it  is  a  very  poor  bearer.     Needs  high  cultivation. 

69 

- 

- 

Native  of  Wilton.     Great  bearer. 

70 

r. 

r. 

Extensively  grown  and  best  known  by  the  synonym.     Hardy, 
productive  and  profitable. 

71 
72 

h.  r. 
h  r. 

h.  r. 
? 

Native  of  Mercer.     Showy.     Fruit  every  way  valuable.     Said 

by  some  to  drop  badly. 
Native  of  Vassalboro',  where  it  is  extensively  grown,  and  called 

one  of  the  most  profitable.     Quality  among  the  best.     Am. 

73 

r. 

- 

An  excellent  apple,  though  not  extensively  grown. 

74 

? 

? 

There  are  many  kinds  grown  under  this  name,  with  nothing  to 
recommend  them  but  their  late  keeping  and  their  exceeding 
sweetness.    This  variety  is  large  and  has  much  to  recommend 
it  as  an  early  winter  sweet  apple.    Good  for  baking. 
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Swaar 

Summer  Sweet  Paradise . 

Talman's  Sweet 

Tetofsky 

Thompson 

Twenty  Ounce 

Cayuga  Red  SlreaJc, 

Wagener 

Williams'  Favorite 

Winthrop  Greening 

Yellow  Bellflower 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippin, 
Albemarle  Pippin. 


1, 

1.  m. 
I. 
1. 
m. 

m. 


O" 


V.  g. 

V.  g. 

b. 

V.  g. 

P- 

• 

v-g- 
g- 
b. 
b. 


M. 
F.  M. 
F.  M. 
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M. 

C. 

M. 

M. 
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D.  M. 

D. 


t» 
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E.  A. 

W. 
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L.  A, 

W. 

S. 
A. 
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w. 


h.  r. 
h.  r. 
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t 


h.  r. 
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1 
{2i 

_^  a 
J  2 

"S'E 

75 

? 

7 

76 

? 

- 

77 

h.  r. 

h.  r. 

78 

r. 

r. 

79 

t 

t 

80 

t 

t 

81 

? 

r. 

82 

h.  r. 

h.  r. 

83 

r. 

r. 

64 

r. 

r. 

85 

? 

? 

REMARKS. 


An  old  variety.    A  desirable  early  sweet  apple.     Not  widely 

grown. 
More  extensively  grown  than   any  other  winter  sweet  apple. 

Tree  hardy,  prolific.     Am. 
Tree  hardy  everywhere. 

A  good  fruit.     Tree  not  a  free  grower  nor  abundant  bearer,  and 

for  these  reasons  cannot  be  recommended. 
Large,  coarse,  acid,  not  rich. 


Late  keeper.    Skin  thin  and  toagh.    Flesh  crisp,  aromatic. 
Succeeds  well  in  portions  of  Northern  Division. 

One  of  our  best  native  varieties.  Desirable  in  many  re- 
spects.   Am. 

Hardy,  giving  good  satisfaction  in  many  localities.  On  favor- 
able soils  an  abundant  bearer,  when  it  is  crisp,  juicy  and  rich. 
When  not  well  grown,  quality  as  inferior  as  its  size. 

Not  extensively  grown.     In  some  instances  proving  well. 
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The  crlumns explain  as  follow?:  "Size" — s.,  small;  m., medium ;  1, large.  "Form" — 
p  ,  pyriform;  ob.  p.,  obtuse  pyriform;  ob.  o.  p.,  oblong  obtuse  pyriform;  r.,  roundish; 
r.  ob.,  roundish  obtuse.  "Color" — y.  g.,  yellowish  green;  y.  g.  r,  yellowish  green  with 
red  cheek;  y.  r.,  yellow  russet;  y.,  yellow.  "Quality" — g.  good;  v.  g.,  very  good; 
b.,  best.  "  Use" — F.,  family;  F.  M.,  family  and  market;  M.,  market;  K.,  kitchen. 
"Season" — S.,  summer;  A.,  autumn;  E.  A,  early  autumn;  L.  A.,  late  autumn;  W., 
winter.  The  letter  q  affixed  to  the  name  of  a  variety  indicates  that  it  is  adapted  to  be 
grown  on  the  quince  stock. 


NAMES. 


Bartlett 

Belle  Lucrative,  q 

Beurre  Bosq 

Beurre  Clairgeau 

Beurre  d'Aiijou,  q 

Beurro  Did,  q. 

Beurre  GifTard,  q 

Beurre  Superfin,  q 

Beurre  Hardy,  q 

Clapp's  Favorite,  q 

Dearborn's  Seedling 

Doyenne  d'Ete 

Duchess  d'Angouleme,  q. 

Eastern  Belle 

Fulton 

Glout  Morceau,  q 

Goodale 

llowell,  q 

Lawrence  

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  q 

Manning's  Elizabeth 

Kostiezer 

Sheldon 

Urbaniste,  q 

Vicar  of  Winkfield,  q . . . . 
Winter  Nelis 
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ob.  0.  p. 

y- 

V.  g- 

F.  M. 

m. 

r.  0.  p. 

y- 

b. 

F. 

s. 

r.  ob. 

y.  r. 

b. 

F.  M. 

1. 

ob.  p. 

y- 

g- 

- 

1. 

ob.  0.  p 

yg- 

v-g- 

F.  M. 

1. 

r.  p. 

yg- 

V.  g. 

F.  M. 

m. 

r.  0.  p. 

y.g  r. 

v.g 

F. 

1. 

ob.  p. 

y-g- 

v.g. 

F.  M. 

8. 

ob.  p. 

y-  r. 

v.g. 

F. 

8. 

P- 

J-  g-  r. 

b. 

F. 

m. 

r. 

y.  r. 

v.g. 

F.  M. 

m. 

P- 

y-g- 

v.g. 

F.  M. 

I. 

P- 

y-g- 

g- 

K.M. 

8. 

ob.  p. 

y.  r. 

b. 

F. 

E   A. 
E.  A. 


L.  A. 
L.  A. 

L.  A. 
L.  A. 

S. 

A. 

A. 
E.  A. 
E.  A. 

S. 
L.  A. 

A. 

A. 
L.  A. 

A. 

A. 

W. 

A. 

S. 
E.  A. 

A. 
L.  A. 

W. 

W. 


Remarks  on  the  List  of  Pears. 

Nos.  10,  11,  14,  15,  17,  18,  19  and  23,  are  of  American  origin  ; 
the  others  foreign.     Nos.  14,  15  and  11  are  native  of  Maine. 

No.  1 — Bartlett.  Tree  somewhat  tender,  and  hence  liable  to 
injury  from  sudden  changes  of  temperature  in  winter. 

No.  2 — Belle  Lucrative.  One  of  the  best  at  its  season  as  a 
single  variety  for  home  use. 

No.  3 — Beurre  Bosq.  Tree  vigorous  and  a  regular  bearer. 
Fruit  generally  perfect  and  of  uniform  size  and  high  color. 

No.  4 — Beurre  Clairgeau.  Succeeds  best  on  light,  warm  soils. 
Forms  a  fine,  thrifty  tree,  and  bears  early.     Valuable  for  market. 

No.  5 — Beurre  cV  Anjou.  In  some  localities  bears  lightly, — 
otherwise  nearly  faultless,  both  in  tree  and  fruit. 

No.  6 — Beurre  Diet.  First  rate  in  every  respect  in  favorable 
situations  ;  but  on  young  trees  and  in  cold  soils  the  fruit  is  apt  to 
be  coarse  and  astringent. 
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No.  T — Beurre  Giffard.  Tree  of  moderate  growth,  spreading, 
slender.  Like  all  early  pears,  this  should  be  gathered  before  fully 
ripe,  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  lack  quality  and  decay  at  the  core. 

No.  8 — Beurre  Superfin.  Trees  very  healthy — inclined  to  be 
thorny.     Not  an  early  bearer. 

No.  9 — Beurre  Hardy.     Trees  remarkably  vigorous. 

No.  10 — Glapp's  Favorite.  Fruit  showy  and  attractive.  Tree 
a  vigorous  grower.     Very  popular. 

No.  11 — Dearborn's  Seedling.  Regular  and  abundant  bearer. 
Fruit  sweet  and  sprightly  in  flavor. 

No.  12 — Doyenne  d'  Ete.     Must  be  gathered  before  fully  ripe. 

No.  13 — Duchess  d'  Angouleme.  Gives  its  best  fruit  on  quince 
stock,  with  garden  culture. 

No.  14 — Eastern  Belle.     Native  of  Bangor.     Promising. 

No.  15 — Fulton.     Should  be  grafted  into  vigorous  trees. 

No.  16 — Glout  Morceau.  Tree  of  spreading  habit.  Unreliable 
in  heavy  soils. 

No.  17 — Goodale.  Very  vigorous  and  productive  ;  fruit  having 
a  short  stem,  is  liable  to  blow  off'. 

No.  18 — Howell.     Tree  hardy,  and  an  upright  and  free  grower. 

No.  19 — Lawrence.  Succeeds  in  more  sandy  soils  than  most 
pears. 

No.  20 — Lousie  Bonne  de  Jersey.     As  No.  13. 

No.  21 — Manning's  Elizabeth.  A  beautiful  dessert  fruit;  desir- 
able for  amateurs  ;  very  productive  ;  growth  moderate. 

No.  22 — Rostiezer.  Tree  vigorous,  but  of  irregular  and  straggly 
growth. 

No.  23 — Sheldon.     Tree  vigorous,  hardy  and  a  good  bearer. 

No.  24 — Urbaniste.  Of  slow  growth  on  quince,  but  when  grown 
is  one  of  the  best  in  quality,  and  most  permanent  and  productive. 

No.  25 —  Vicar  of  Winkfield.  The  best  cooking  pear.  When  of 
large  size,  by  suitable  thinning,  and  ripened  yellow,  is  good  for 
eating. 

No.  26 — Winter  Nelis.     Should  be  grafted  into  vigorous  trees. 

Ill— QUINCES. 

Angers.  Fruit  very  large,  oblate  pyriform,  yellowish,  tender. 
This  variety  is  grown  and  known  chiefly  as  a  stock  for  dwarf  pears. 

Apple  or  Orange.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  yellowish  green,  half 
tender.     Valuable  for  home  use  or  in  market,  for  preserves,  &c. 
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IV  — PLUMS. 


Abbreviations:  "Size" — 1.,  large;  m.,  medium;  a  ,  email.  "Form" — r.,  roundish; 
0.,  oval;  r.  o.,  roundish  oval;  o.  ob.,  oval  obovate.  "Color" — p.,  purplish  or  very 
dark;  r.,  reddish  or  copper  color;  y.,  yellow;  g.  y.,  greenish  yellow;  y.  r.,  yellowish 
with  shades  or  spots  of  red.  "  Quality" — g.,  good;  v.  g.,  very  good;  b.,  beat.  "Use" — 
F,  Family;   M  ,  market.     "Season" — E.,  early;   M.,  medium;  L.,  late. 


NAMES. 


Bavay's  Green  Gage. .. 

Reine  Claude  de  Bavay 

Bleeker's  Gage 

Bradshaw 

Coe's  Golden  Drop 

Coe's  Late  Red 

Columbia 

Damson.. 

Duane's  Purple 

Green  Gage 

Huling's  Superb 

Imperial  Gage 

Jefferson 

Loinbiird 

McLaughlin 

Purple  Gage 

Smith's  Orleans 

Washington 

Yellow  Egg 

White  Magnum  Bonum 


J.  0. 

o.  ob. 


o. 


g-y- 
y- 

r.  p. 
y.  r. 

P- 

P- 

P- 
r.  p. 

g-  y- 
g-  y- 
g-  y- 

y.  r. 
r.  p. 
y.  r. 

P- 
r.  p. 

g-  y- 
y- 


b. 


T.  g. 

g- 
V.  g. 
V-g- 

g- 

g- 


g- 

b. 
b. 

g- 
b. 

V.  g. 
vg- 

y-  g- 


F.  M. 

M. 
F.  M. 
F.  M. 

M. 

M. 
F.  M. 

P. 
F.  M. 
F.  M. 
F.  M. 

M. 
F.  M. 
F.  M. 
F.  M. 
F.  M. 
F.  M. 


M. 
M. 
L. 
L. 
M. 
L. 
E. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
E. 
M. 


V  — CHERRIES. 

Abbreviations:  "Size" — 1.,  large;  m.,  medium;  s.,  small.  "Form" — ob.  h.,  ob- 
tnse  heart  shape;  r.  ob.  h  ,  roundish  obtuse  heart  shape;  r.  h.,  roundish  heart  shape; 
r.,  roundish  or  round.  "Color" — 1.  r.,  lively  bright  red;  d.  r.,  red,  almost  black; 
a.  m.,  amber  mottled  with  red;  y.  r.,  yellow  ground  shaded  with  red.  "Class" — H., 
Hearts,  or  tender  (leshed  sweet  cherries;  B.,  Bigarreau,  or  firm  fleshed;  D.,  Dukes, 
having  a  character  in  tree  and  fruit  midway  between  the  Hearts  and  Morellos;  M..,  Mo- 
rellos,  having  acid  fruit,  and  the  trees  of  small,  slender  growth.  "  Use" — F.,  family, 
for  dessert;  F.  M  ,  family  or  market;  K.  M.,  cooking  or  market;  M.,  market.  "Sea- 
son"— £.  early;  M.,  medium;   L.,  late. 


1 

NAMES. 

6 

S 

o 

u 

a 

o 

5 

i 

13 
1 

1 

Belle  de  Choisy 

m. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

m. 

m. 

s. 

r. 
r.  h. 
r.  h. 
r   h. 

r. 
r.  h. 

r. 
r.  h. 
r.  h. 
ob.  h. 

r. 
r.  ob.  h. 

r.  h. 
r.  ob.  h. 

r. 

a.  m. 
1.  r. 
d.  r. 
d.  r. 
a.  m. 
d.  r. 
1.  r. 

y-  r- 
y  r. 
d.  r. 
d.  r. 
d.  r. 
d.  r. 
y.  r. 
1.  r. 

D. 
D, 
II. 

n. 

H. 

II. 

M. 
]i. 
II. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
M. 
B. 
D. 

F. " 
K.  M. 
F.  M. 
F.  M. 

F. 
F.  M. 
KM. 
F.  M. 
F  M. 
K.  M. 
K.  M. 
K.  M. 
K.  M. 
F.  M. 
F.  M. 

E.  M. 

2 
3 

Belle  Magnifique 

Black  Heart 

L. 

M. 

4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

Black  Tartarian 

Coe's  Transparent 

Early  Purple  Guigne.... 

Early  Richmond 

Elton 

M. 
M. 
E. 
E. 
M. 
M. 

10 

L. 

T1 

Louis  Phillippe 

L. 

12 

May  Duke 

B. 

13 

L. 

14 

M. 

15 

Reine  Hortense 

L. 
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Abbreviations:  "Size" — with  reference  to  the  berry,  1.,  large;  m.,  medium;  s., small. 
"Form" — with  reference  to  bunch  and  berry,  s  r  ,  short  bunch,  round  berry;  1.  r.,  large 
and  round;  m.  r.  o.,  medium  bunch,  roundish  oval  berry;  m.  r.,  medium  bunch,  round 
berry.  "Color"  (when  fully  ripe) — b.,  black,  or  nearly  so;  r.,  reddish;  g.,  greenish 
white  or  yellowish.  "Quality" — p.,  poor;  g.,  good;  v  g.,  very  good;  b.  best.  "Use" — 
T.,  Table;   M.,  market;  W.,  wine. 


NAMES. 


Allen's  Hybrid 
Adirondao 


Agawam 

Rogers'  No.  15. 

Black  Hawk 

Clinton 

Concord. 

Creveling 

Delaware 

Diana., 

Eumelan 

Hartford  Prolific . 

lona 

Isabella 

Israella 

Lindley 

Rogers'  A"o.  9. 
Merrimack 

Rogers'  No.  19. 

Miles 

Rebecca 

Salem 

Rogers'  No.  22. 
Telegraph 

Christine. 
Wilder 

Rogers'  No   4. 


f^ 


1.  r. 

m.  r. 
s.  r.  0. 

m.  r. 

m.  r. 

1.  r. 

m.  r.  0. 


m.  r.  0. 
m.  r.  0. 
m.  r.  o. 
s.  r.  0. 
m.  r.  0. 

s.  r. 

m.  r. 


m.  r.  o. 
1.  r. 


o- 


V.  g. 
V.  g. 
V.  g. 

V  g- 
p- 
g- 

V.  g. 

b. 
V.  g. 
g- 
g- 
b. 

g- 

P- 

v-g- 

g- 

v-  g. 


V.  g. 
v-g- 


T.  M. 
T. 


T.  W. 
T.  M  W, 

T. 

T.  M.W. 

T.  M. 

T. 

M. 

T.  M.  W. 

T.  M. 

T. 

T. 

M. 

T. 
T. 
M. 

T.  M. 

T.  M. 


M. 
E. 
M. 

M. 
L. 
M. 
E. 
E. 
L. 
M. 
E. 
L. 
L. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

E. 
M, 
M. 

E. 

M. 


Remarks  on  the  List  of  Grapes. 

No.  1 — Allen's  Hybrid.  A  luxuriant  grower  and  abundant 
bearer,  and  when  well  ripened  one  of  the  most  delicious  varieties 
of  the  Sweetwater  class ;  but  rather  too  late  to  be  recommended 
for  general  culture  in  this  State. 

No.  2 — Adirondao.  A  feeble  grower  while  young.  Fruit  free 
from  pulp,  and  of  fine  flavor.  Needs  further  trial.  Not  uniformly 
reliable  thus  far. 

No.  3 — Agawam.  Very  handsome,  and  a  good  keeping  variety. 
Flavor  rich,  spicy  and  good. 

No.  4 — Black  Hawk.  A  seedling  of  the  Concord.  Vine  hardy 
and  vigorous.  Bunches  compact,  shouldered.  Fruit  juicy  and 
sweet. 
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No.  5 — Clinton.  Fruit  small,  late  and  harsh.  Valuable  only 
for  wine.     Vine  hardy.     Not  recommended. 

No.  6 — Concord.  A  free  grower,  and  bears  heavily,  but  does 
not  generally  mature  its  fruit  in  this  State. 

No.  1 — Creveling.  Of  excellent  quality,  not  rich,  but  entirely 
free  from  foxiness.     Mildews  badly  in  some  localities. 

No.  8 — Delaware.  Bunch  and  berry  small,  and  not  a  good 
keeper,  but  in  all  other  respects  one  of  the  most  desirable  varie- 
ties for  general  cultivation.  Vine  healthy  and  hardy,  and  an  early 
and  constant  bearer.     Requires  rich  soil  and  high  culture. 

No.  9 — Diana.  Rather  late  for  Maine,  but  of  fine  quality,  and 
the  best  keeping  variety. 

No.  10 — Eumelan.    Has  not  given  full  satisfaction  in  this  State. 

No.  11 — Hartford  Prolific.  Early,  hardy,  vigorous  and  produc- 
tive, but  fruit  ripens  unevenly  and  drops  from  the  bunch. 

No.  12 — lona.  Of  high  flavor  and  a  good  keeper,  but  too  late 
for  general  cultivation  in  Maine.  Requires  rich,  warm  soil.  Vine 
and  foliage  healthy. 

No.  13 — Isabella.  An  old,  standard  variety.  Largely  super- 
seded by  earlier  and  better  sorts.     A  free  grower,  and  hardy. 

No.  14 — Israella.  A  thick  skinned  variety  and  a  good  keeper. 
Not  desirable,  being  of  inferior  quality. 

No,  15 — Lindley.  One  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  Rogers' 
hybrids.  Bunch  and  berry  handsome.  Of  good  quality  and  ex- 
cellent keeper. 

No.  16 — Merrimack.  Ripens  uniformly  and  well,  and  gives 
general  satisfaction.     Vigorous  and  productive. 

No.  n — Miles.     Very  early.     Fruit  too  small  for  market. 

No.  18 — Rebecca.  Of  fine  flavor  and  keeps  well.  Of  slender 
growth  and  tender  when  young,  but  a  healthy  grower  when 
established. 

No.  19 — Salem.  Not  as  reliable  in  this  State,  as  the  other  well 
known  varieties  of  the  same  class.  Foliage  liable  to  mildew. 
Flavor  rich,  aromatic  and  sweet.     Needs  further  trial. 

No.  20 — Telegraph.  Not  much  known  in  this  State,  but  highly 
recommended  elsewhere  for  earliness  and  general  good  qualities. 

No.  21 — Wilder.  Vigorous.  Foliage  strong  and  healthy.  Re- 
quires a  strong,  rich  soil.  A  reliable  and  valuable  variety  but  a 
little  later  than  some  others  of  its  class. 
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Til— F  OREIGN    GRAPES. 

The  catalogue  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  contains 
thirty-three  varieties  of  foreign  grapes,  nearly  all  of  which,  with 
many  others,  are  grown  in  this  State ;  and  being  cultivated  exclu- 
sively under  glass  they  are  exempt  from  the  variations  induced  by 
climate  and  soil,  and  therefore  equally  adapted  to  all  localities. 
The  description  embraces  color,  flavor,  season,  and  the  character 
of  the  vinery — whether  hot  or  cold — in  which  they  may  be  grown. 
It  is  not  perceived  that  the  insertion  of  such  a  list  will  be  of 
material  service  to  cultivators  of  this  class  of  grapes,  the  informa- 
tion which  it  would  contain  being  within  their  reach  in  other  forms; 
hence  it  is  omitted. 


VIII  -BLACKBERRIES. 

Abbreviations:  "Size" — 1.,  large;  m.,  medium.  "Form" — ob.  c,  oblong  conic;  ov., 
oval;  ob.  ov.,  oblong  oval.  "Quality" — v.  g.,  very  good;  b.,  best.  "Season" — E., 
early;   M.,  medium;  L.,  late. 


Number. 

NAMES. 

Size. 

Form. 

Quality. 

Season. 

1 

m. 
1. 
1. 

ob.  c. 

ov. 

ob.  ov. 

b. 

b. 

V.  g. 

M. 

2 

M. 

3 

Wilson's  Early 

E. 

IX— C  U  R  R  A  N  T  S  . 

Abbreviations:  "Size" — 1.,  large;  m.,  medium;  s.,  small.  "Form  of  bunch" — m., 
medium;  s.,  short.  "Color" — r.,red;  b.,  black;  w.,  white.  "Quality" — a.,  acid;  m.a., 
moderately  acid;  v.  a.,  very  acid.     "Season" — E  ,  early;  M.,  medium;  L.,late. 


NAMES. 


Black  Naples 

Black  Grape.    Ogden's  Black. 

Cherry 

Imperial  Red 

La  Versailiaise 

White  Grape 


Form  of 

Size. 

bunch. 

Color. 

Quality. 

s. 

b. 

m.  a. 

m. 

b. 

m.  a. 

s 

r. 

V   a. 

8. 

r. 

a. 

S. 

r. 

a. 

m. 

m. 

w. 

m.  a. 

Season. 


2  Resembles  Black  Naples,  but  more  vigorous  and  productive;  fruit  larger  and  of 
better  quality.  3  Shy  bearer,  and  very  sour.  4  Generally  supposed  to  be  identical  v?ith 
No.  5 ;  but  inserted  by  vote  of  the  Society  for  further  investigation.  6  The  best  white 
oarrant. 
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X— GOOSEBERRIES. 

Abbreviations:  "Size" — 1.,  large;  m  , medium;  s., small.  "Form" — o.,oval;  r.o., 
roundish  oval.  "Color" — r,,  reddish;  g.,  greenish  yellow.  "Quality" — g.,  good;  v.  g., 
very  good.     "Season" — E,  early;   M.,  medium;   L.,  late. 


No. 

NAMES. 

Size. 

m. 
s. 
1. 

Form. 

r.  0. 
r.  0. 

0. 

Color. 

Quality 

Season. 

1 

g- 
r. 

g. 

V  g. 
g- 

M.  L. 

I 

E. 

3 

Smith's  Improved 

M. 

1  Of  upright  habit,  productive,  desirable,  2  Drooping,  vigorous.  3  New;  promises 
well. 

XI— RASPBERRIES. 

Abbreviations:  "Size"^^!., large;  m., medium.  "Form" — r., roundish;  c.,conioal; 
ob.  c,  obtuse  conical.  "Color" — r.,  reddish;  p.,  purplish:  y.,  yellow;  b.,  blaok. 
"Quality" — g.,  good;  v.  g.,  very  good;  b.,  best.  "Use" — M.,  market;  F.  M.,  family 
and  market.     "Season" — E.,  early;   M.,  medium;  L.,  late. 


No. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 


NAMES. 


Clarke 

Knevett's  Giant 

Orange.  Brinckh's  Orange 
Philadelphia 

Cap  Varieties. 

Davison's  Thornless 

Golden  Thornless 

McCormick 

Mammoth  Cluster. 


Size 

Form. 

Color. 

r. 

r. 

y- 
p- 

Quality. 

V.  g. 
b. 
b. 
g. 

Use, 

F,  M, 
F. 
F. 
M. 

1. 
1. 
1. 
m. 

r. 

ob.  0. 

c. 

r. 

m. 

r. 

b. 

g< 

F.  M, 

m. 
m. 

ob.  c. 

y- 

b. 

g- 

F. 
F.  M, 

Season. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
E. 

E. 
M. 
L. 


1  Canes  strong,  vigorous  and  upright;  more  nearly  hardy  than  any  foreign  kind ; 
fruit  rather  soft,  juicy,  sweet  and  excellent;  better  for  light  soils  than  any  other  variety 
of  its  class.  2  Strong  grower  and  very  productive.  3  Fruit  tender;  valuable  for  family 
use.     4  Very  productive.     7  ProDtable  for  market. 


XII—  S  TRAWBERRIES. 

Abbreviations:  "Size" — 1.,  large.  "Form" — o,  c,  obtuse  conical;  r.  c,  roundish 
conical;  r.  o.  c,  roundish,  obtuso  conical.  "Color" — b.  s.,  bright  scarlet;  1.  c,  light 
crimson;  d.  c,  deep  crimson.  "Quality" — g.,  good;  v.  g.,  very  good,  "Season"— E., 
early;   M  ,  medium;   L  ,  late. 


No. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6 


NAMES. 


Col.  Cheney 

Hovey's  Seedling. . 

Nicanor 

President  Wilder.  ,. 
Triomphe  de  Gand. 
Wilson's  Albany... 


Size. 

Form. 

Color. 

Quality. 

m.  to  1. 

r.  c. 

1.0. 
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1  A  promising  new  kind.  Pistillate.  2  An  old  and  highly  valued  sort.  Pistillate. 
3  New.  Plants  vigorous,  moderately  productive.  Flesh  firm,  sweet  and  juicy.  Fine 
for  canning.  4  One  of  the  best,  of  recent  introduction.  6  Uneven  in  size.  6  Hardy 
and  productive;  of  fair  quality  when  fully  ripe. 
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ACT    OF    IJ^COEPOEATIOK 


STATE   OF   MAINE. 


In  the  Year  of  Otjr  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy-Threk. 
An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society. 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Legislature  assembled,  as 

follows: 

Section  1.  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  George  W.  Woodman,  A.  L.  Simpson,  George  B.  Sawyer, 
J.  C.  Weston,  Charles  Pope,  Samuel  Rolfe,  James  A.  Varney,  Albert  Noyes,  Rafus 
Prince,  J.  C.  Madigan,  S.  F.  Perley,  Hannibal  Belcher,  J.  B.  Phillips,  Joseph  Taylor, 
Harvey  Counce,  John  Currier,  William  Swett,  Henry  McLaughlin,  Calvin  Chamberlain, 
Washington  Gilbert,  George  0.  Weston,  Hiram  Chase,  J.  C.  Talbot  and  S.  L.  Goodale, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  constituted  a  corporation  for  the  promotion 
of  fruit  culture,  by  the  name  of  The  Maine  State  Pomological  Societt. 

Sec.  2.  Said  society  shall  have  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  powers  conferred  by  the 
laws  of  this  State  upon  county  and  local  agricultural  societies,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
all  liabilities  imposed  by  existing  laws  upon  such  societies,  so  far  as  the  same  are  appli- 
cable to  the  objects  of  this  society;  but  the  bounty  to  be  paid  by  the  State  to  said 
society  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  one  year. 

Sec.  3.  Said  society  shall  have  power  to  elect  such  officers,  and  adopt  such  by-laws 
and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  State,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  into  eflfect  the  objects  of  the  society. 

Sec.  4.  The  first  meeting  of  said  society  may  be  called  by  A.  L.  Simpson,  J.  C. 
Weston  and  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  by  a  notice  signed  by  them,  stating  the  time  and  place  of 
said  meeting,  to  be  published  two  weeks  successively  in  the  Maine  Farmer,  the  last 
publication  to  be  seven  days  at  least  before  the  time  of  said  meeting. 

Sec.  5.     This  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved. 

•   [Approved  February  17,  1873.] 
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BY-LAWS 

OF   THE 

MAINE    STATE    POMOLOGIGAL    SOCIETY. 

As  Amended  January  29,  1874. 


ARTICLE  I.— Membership. 

Section  1.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  signifying  his  wish 
to  do  so  and  paying  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  one  dollar. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  by  paying  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars;  and  the  Treasurer's  certificate  thereof  shall  entitle  such  member,  with  his 
wife  and  minor  children,  to  admission  to  all  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  3.  Each  member  (excepting  life  members,)  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  an  annual 
fee  of  one  dollar;  and  the  Treasurer's  certificate  thereof  shall  entitle  him  to  admission 
to  all  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  for  that  year. 

Sec.  4.  Any  member  who  shall  neglect,  for  the  term  of  two  years,  to  pay  his  annual 
assessment,  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society;  and  the  Treasurer  shall  erase 
his  name  from  the  list  of  members.  Any  member  may,  at  will,  withdraw  from  the 
Society  on  giving  notice  to  the  Treasurer,  and  paying  the  amount  due  from  him  to  the 
Society. 

Sec.  5.     Ten  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  II.— Officers. 

Section  1.  The  ofl!icers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  two  Vice  Presi- 
dents, Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee, 
consisting  of  three  members  exclusive  of  the  President  and  Secretary,  who  shall  be 
members  ex-ajjicio,  and  one  Trustee  for  each  county  in  the  State;  all  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meetings,  and  hold  their  respective  offices  during  the 
calendar  year  for  which  they  shall  be  elected,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected.  In 
the  event  of  a  failure  to  elect  the  said  officers,  or  any  of  them,  at  such  meeting,  an 
election  shall  be  held  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  duly  called  and  holden. 

Sec.  2.  All  the  officers  shall  perfdrm  the  customary  duties  of  their  respective  offices, 
and  such  further  duties  as  are  herein  specified  or  shall  from  time  to  time  be  imposed 
upon  them. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  true  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  and 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  keep  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  members,  and  make  all 
reports  required  or  authorized  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Society. 
He  shall  open  and  maintain  correspondence  with  other  Pomological  and  Horticultural 
Societies  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  exchange  of  publications  with  the  same,  for  the 
permanent  use  of  this  Society;  and  shall  present  at  each  annual  meeting,  a  report, 
embracing  a  review  of  the  proceedings  of  such  Societies,  and  the  substance  of  all  such 
matters  therein  as  he  shall  deem  to  be  of  special  interest  to  this  Society. 
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Sec.  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  all  moneys  of  the  Society  and  disburse  the  same 
only  upon  the  written  orders  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  render  his  accounts 
annually  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  give  such  bond  as  said  Committee  may 
require.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  shall 
from  time  to  time  transmit  to  the  Secretary  the  names  of  all  new  members  and  of  such 
persons  as  have  ceased  to  be  members. 

Sec.  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  general  management  and  oversight 
of  the  afifairs  of  the  Society;  transact  its  business,  and  appoint  all  standing  and  sptoial 
committees,  when  not  otherwise  provided  for;  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer, 
and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Society,  of  their  doings  and  of  the  financial  afiairs  of 
the  Society. 

Sec.  7.  The  Trustees  shall  represent  the  Society  and  act  as  its  agents  in  their 
respective  counties.  They  may  receive  applications  for  membership,  and  forward  the 
same,  with  the  fees  therefor,  to  the  Treasurer,  and  shall  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Society  in  their  respective  counties. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  the  ofiBee  of  President  shall  become  vacant,  the  Vice  Presidents 
shall  succeed  to  his  office,  in  the  order  of  seniority,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year;  and 
any  vacancy  occurring  in  any  other  office  may  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee;  the  person  so  appointed  holding  the  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

ARTICLE  III.— Meetings. 

Section  1.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  at  the  place  and  during 
the  time  of  the  Annual  Autumn  State  Exhibition,  and  such  notice  thereof  shall  be  given 
as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  direct.  If,  from  any  cause,  the  regular  Annual 
Meeting  shall  not  be  held  as  above  provided,  a  special  meeting  shall  be  held  at  Augusta 
in  the  month  of  January  next  following. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  Executive  Committee;  of 
which  meetings  each  member  shall  be  notified,  by  a  notice  properly  directed  and 
deposited  in  some  post  office  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  time  of  such  meeting. 

ARTICLE  IV.— Funds. 

The  fees  for  life  membership  shall  constitute  a  permanent  fund,  to  be  safely  invested 
by  the  Treasurer  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  of  which  only  the 
interest  shall  be  used  for  the  disbursements  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  v.— Amendments. 
These  By-Laws,  except  Sec.  2  of  Article  1,  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society,  by  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  pro- 
vided^ howfver,  that  Article  4  shall  not  be  so  amended  without  notice  given  and  entered 
on  record  at  the  preceding  Annual  Meeting. 
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252  STATE  POMOLOaiCAL  SOCIETr. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1876. 


CUARLES  S.  POPE,  Treasdber, 

Is  ACCOUNT  WITH   THE  MaINE  StATE  PoMOLOGICAL  SoCIETT. 

Dr. 

To  cash  in  the  treasury,  January  1,  1876 $13   10 

amount  received  from  the  State,  bounty  for  1875 ,...  600  00 

••  "       of  Portland  Horticultural  Society  on  account  of 

exhibition  of  1875 21  17 

"       of  annual  members 79  00 

*'       from  sale  of  tickets  at  annual  exhibition 143  80 

fruit               ♦•               "         3  25 

"      for  interest  on  permanent  fund 21  60 

"       on  temporary  loan 275  00 

$1,066  92 

Cr. 

By  paid  on  loan  of  1875 $160  00 

"      interest  on  loans 2173 

"       orders  of  Executive  Committee,  drawn  in  1876 237  42 

««  "  "  ««  prior  to       '«        338  01 

••       on  account  of  premiums  of  1876 174  75 

By  cash  in  treasury,  December  31,  1876 135  01 

''  $1,056  92 

CHARLES  S.  POPE,    Treasurer. 


Eeport  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  year  1876. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Maine  State  Pomolnrjical  Society: 

The  Executive  Committee  hereby  report  that  they  have  examined  the  account  of  the 
Treasurer,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1876,  and  have  found  the  same  to  be 
correctly  stated  and  properly  vouched. 

They  have  drawn  orders  on  the  Treasurer  during  the  year  as  follows:  » 

For  outstanding  bills  of  1874  and  1875 $5  50 

Expenses  of  Winter  Meeting,  1876 75  61 

Printing  and  stationery 24  15 

Poi'tage,  telegraph  and  express  bills 27  71 

Binding  annual  reports  for  1875 8  92 

Expenses  of  annual  exhibition  1876,— printing,  $56.41;    officers'  dis- 
bursements, $107.13;  other  expenses,  $127.71 290  26 

$432  14 

The  officers  have  received  no  compensation  except  for  actual  expenses  incurred  in 
attending  to  the  business  of  the  Society. 
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The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  on  the  30th  day  of  December,  1876,  was  as 
follows : 

Assets. 

Cash  in  the  treasury $135  01 

Amount  due  from  the  State  for  1876 600  00 

Estimated  amount  of  donated  and  forfeited  premiums 60  00 

Accrued  interest  on  permanent  fund 6  25 

Amount  available  as  resources. , $700  26 

Permanent  fund,  deposited  in  Wiscasset  Savings  Bank 420  00 

Property  owned  by  the  Society,  estimated 100  00 

Total  assets $1,220  26 

Liabilities. 

Amount  due  on  temporary  loans $415  00 

"       of  orders  drawn  and  unpaid 191  66 

"      of  bills  for  which  orders  have  not  been  drawn,  estimated..       60  00 

*'       of  unpaid  premiums 318  25 

1,084  91 

Balance,  being  excess  of  total  assets  above  liabilities $135  35 

[Excess  of  liabilities  over  available  resources,  $384.65.] 
By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

GEO.  B.  SAWYER,  Secretary. 
MoNMODTH,  January  23,  1877. 


IVEembers    of  the    Society. 

Including  all  names  registered  up  to  date  of  publication. 

Note. — Changes  of  residence  or  errors  should  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Secretary. 

LIFE    MEMBERS. 

Atwood,  Fred .. ..  Winterport     Gilbert,  Z.  A East  Turner 

Atherton,  W.  P , Hallowell     Godfrey,  John  E Bangor 

Atherton,  H.  N Hallowell     Harlow,  S.  C Bangor 

Atkins,  Charles  G Buoksport     *Harri3,  N.  C Auburn 

Crosby,  William  C, Bangor    Hersey,  T.  C Portland 

Clark,  Elipbalet Portland     Ingalls,  Henry Wiscasset 

Carter,  Otis  L Etna    Jewett,  George Portland 

Chase,  Henry  M North  Yarmouth     Low,  Elijah , Bangor 

Crafts,  Moses Auburn    Low,  S.  S Bangor 

Dyer,  Milton Cape  Elizabeth     McLaughlin,  Henry. Bangor 

DeRocher,  Peter Waterville     Metcalf,  M.  J Monmouth 

Dirwanger,  Joseph  A Portland     Moore,  AVillie  G Monmouth 

Emerson.  Albert Bangor    Morton,  Will  E  . .    Allen's  Corner 

Farnsworth,  B.  B Portland     *Noyes,  Albert Bangor 

Frost,  Oscar  F Monmouth     Pope,  Charles  S Manchester 

*  Deceased. 
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LIFE    MEM  BEES— Concluded. 

Bolfe,  Samuel Portland  Starrett,  L.  F Warren 

Richardson,  J.  M Greene  Tajlor,  Joseph Belgrade 

Sawyer,  George  B Wiscasset  Tilton,  William  S Chelsea 

Stetson,  Isaiah Bangor  Thomas,  William  W.,  jr Portland 

Smith,  Alfred    Monmouth  Varney,  James  A North  Vassalboro* 

Sawyer,  Andrew  S Cape  Eliziibeth  Vickery,  James Portland 

Smith,  Henry  S Monmouth  Woodman,  George  W Portland 

Sweetser,  S.  R Cumberland  Centre  *  Weston,  James  C Bangor 

Strattard,  Mrs.  A.  B Monroe  Wade,  Patrick Portland 


ANNUAL    MEMBERS. 
Abbott,  Lyman  F Wilton     Carr,  A.  C East  Winthrop 


Andrews,  Geo.  H Monmouth 

Andrews,  0.  W New  Haven,  Ct. 

Ayer,  Daniel North  Vassalboro' 

Alden,  Miss  F.  L Waterville 

Allen,  Lorenzo  L North  Monmouth 

Boardman,  Samuel  L Augusta 

Bailey,  S.  D Bath 

Blaney ,  Arnold Bristol 

Bell,  James  B Augusta 


Dill,  Seward Phillips 

Dunnells,  Z Newfield 

Duffey ,  Patrick Portland 

Dorr,  George  W Waterville 

Dunbar,  Lemuel Waterville 

Eaton,  Russell Augusta 

Edwards,  Mrs.  W.  W Waterville 

Fuller,  F.  A East  Winthrop 

Field ,  Jacob  A Lewiston 


Badger,  William  S Augusta  Fernald,  Granville Harrison 

Bradford,  Joseph Portland  Gilbert,  Washington Bath 

Bradford,  A.  E Turner  Gctchell,  M.  J Winslow 

Butler,  E.  K Hallowell  Goding,  John  W Monmouth 

Brown,  Phillip  H Portland  Gray,  George  W Monmouth 

Batchelder,  Joseph Yarmouth  Getchell,  Ira  E Winslow 

Berry,  Stephen Portland  Gould,  Edward .'Portland 

Briggs,  D.  J Turner  Guild,  Samuel Augusta 

Boothby,  L.  T Waterville  Oilman,  J.  E Portland 

Bickford,  Crowell Waterville  Garland,  A.  S Carmel 

Buffum,  J.  W North  Vassalboro'  Hight,  B.  M Skowhegan 


Bowman,  Adrian Waterville 

Brewster,  Henry  M Curtis'  Corner 

Bragdon,  Charles  B Monmouth 

Boynton,  William  H Monmouth 


Homan,  J.  A Augusta 

Hoffises,  Elmas.  .Warren  (P.  0,  Waldoboro') 

Haskell,  Aretas Pittsfield 

Hanscom,  John Saco 


Chamberlain,  Calvin Foxcroft  Hoffses,  Joseph  J.  A East  Jefiferson 

Chamberlain,  David ^  ....  Bristol  Hussey ,  Moses  H North  Berwick 

Coe,  Henry  H Portland  Hoxie,  Galen North  Fairfield 

Cobb,  Elbridge  L East  Deering  Hanson,  J.  H Waterville 


Carney,  Franklin  L Newcastle 

Cumston,  Charles  M Monmouth 

Carpenter,  G.  H Waterville 

Crowell,  A Waterville 

Chamberlain,  F.  C Waterville 

Conforth,  Hiram West  Waterville 

Cole,  S.  H Lewiston 

Clough,  Geo.  M Monmouth 


Heald,  T.  G Waterville 

Haskell,  Mrs.  F.  W Waterville 

Ham,  John  L Lewiston 

Hiukley,  Oliver Monmouth 

Jones,  Charles  H Warren 

Jordan,  Elder  M 

Johnson,  J,  A Auburn 

Libbey,  Matthias Portland 


*  Deceased. 
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ANNUAL    MEM 

Leland,  S.  R Farmington 

Merrill,  J.  W Portland 

Marshall,  Isaac  N New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Mattocks,  C.  P Portland 

MarstoD,  Daniel  E Monmouth 

Marston,  David  . . Monmouth 

McFadden,  C.  R Watervillo 

Marston,  S.  C Waterville 

Muzzy,  Horace Searsmont 

Nowell,  Frank  B Fairfield 

North,  James  W.,  jr Augusta 

O'Brion,  E.  C Deering 

Oak,  Nathaniel Exeter 

Pope,  Jacob Manchester 

Pike,  N.  R Winthrop 

Perkins,  L.  J Deering 

Parker,  B.  F Livermore  Falls 

Parker,  Henry  D Livermore  Falls 

Pulsifer,  D.  W East  Poland 

Percival,  Joseph Waterville 

Plaisted,  J.  H Waterville 

Pearson,  Wm.  H Vassalboro' 

Prescott,  M.  B Monmouth 

Riggs,  John  A North  Georgetown 

Rand,  Sumner  C Portland 

Rice,  Charles  R... Somerville 


B  E  R  S  —  CONCLTn>ED. 

Richardson,  M.  W Stevens  Plains 

Rolfe,  William  T Portland 

Robinson,  H.  A Foxcroft 

Robinson,  David  B Auburn 

Runnells,  Fred.  W Clinton 

Reynolds,  John,  jr Clinton 

Simmons,  H.  .T.  A Waldoboro' 

Spaulding,  Benjamin Augusta 

Sherburne,  C.  S Prospect  Ferry 

Stanley,  Charles Winthrod 

Sprague,  H.  A Charlotte 

Sweetser,  A.  S Cumberland  Center 

Sparrow,  Frank  W Deering 

Sampson,  Charles New  Gloucester 

Taber,  Henry Vassalboro' 

Tilley,  Henry Castle  Hill 

Taylor,  William  A Portland 

True,  N.T Bethel 

Woodward,  F.  M Winthrop 

Wilson,  Minot  M Bowdoinham 

Woodman,  Alfred Portland 

Whitney,  Edward  K Harrison 

Webb,  E.  F Waterville 

Winslow,  J.  N Portland 

Young,  Edward  J , . . .  Acton  (P.O.  Home's 
Mills,  N.  H.) 
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-"What  though  not  all 


Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  the  heights 
Of  envied  life ;  though  only  few  possess 
Patrician  treasures,  or  imperial  state; 
Yet  Nature's  care  —  to  all  her  children  just  — 
With  richer  treasures,  and  an  ampler  state, 
Endows  at  large  whatever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  them."    ***** 

"For  him  the  spring 
Distils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 
Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds;  for  him  the  hand 
Of  autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold,  and  blushes  like  the  morn." 
•    **♦*«<  Thus  the  men 
Whom  Nature's  works  can  eharm,  with  God  himself 
Hold  converse ;  grow  familiar,  day  by  day. 
With  his  conceptions;  act  upon  his  plan; 
And  form  to  his  the  relish  of  their  souls.  "—  Akmside, 
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TRANSACTIONS  FOR  1877. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society  here- 
with presents  his  report  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for 
the  year  1877. 

This  Society  was  incorporated  and  organized  in  the  winter 
of  1873,  and  has  held  five  annual  exhibitions,  and  the  same 
number  of  Winter  Meetings, — so  located  as  to  make  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  them,  as  far  as  possible,  available 
to  all  the  people  of  the  State ;  and  in  these  efibrts  it  has 
received  a  considerable  degree  of  encouragement, — as  much 
perhaps  as  it  has  deserved,  but  not  as  much  as  the  importance 
of  its  work  demands. 

It  has  published  four  annual  reports  of  its  Transactions, 
(prior  to  this  one)  which  have  been  received  with  much  favor 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  These  reports,  averaging  153  pages 
each,  embrace  a  vast  amount  of  information  indispensable  to 
every  fruit  grower,  horticulturist  and  florist  in  Maine,  and  of 
interest  to  every  citizen  of  the  State, — in  the  form  of  practi- 
cal papers,  by  our  best  cultivators,  on  all  subjects  relating  to 
fruit  growing,  reports  on  subjects  of  special  interest,  results 
of  experiments,  lists  of  varieties  for  different  purposes, 
recommended  or  otherwise,  descriptive  lists  of  fruits,  etc. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  general  purposes  of  the  Society,  as 
indicated  by  its  name,  and  epitomized  in  the  charter  in  the 
words  "the  promotion  of  fruit-culture,"  and  the  established 
methods  by  which  it  seeks  to  accomplish  these  purposes  are 
so  well  uifderstood  as  to  need  no  more  particular  statement 
at  this  time. 
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The  Work  of  the  Society 
During  the  past  year,  beginning-  at  the  close  of  the  Winter 
Meeting  of  1877,  and  ending  with  that  of  1878,  has  followed 
in  the  same  general  methods  as  in  previous  years,  and  while 
seeking  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  falling  into  a  mere  lifeless 
routine,  by  the  adoption  or  trial  of  every  improvement  sug- 
gested by  ol)servation  or  experience,  we  have  found  much  in 
the  details  of  the  work  that  could  not  be  changed  for  the 
better. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  an  organization  composed  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  various  avocations  of  active  life,  and 
but  few  of  them  able  to  make  Pomology  a  leading  pursuit, 
can  present  themselves  before  the  public  year  after  year 
without  saying  much  that  will  appear  repetitious.  Hence  it 
is,  that,  saying  nothing  of  the  material  prosi^erity  of  the 
Society,  we  need  a  constant  accession  of  new  members.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  principles  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  successful  fruit  culture  in  this  State,  are 
of  such  vital  importance  that  they  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated or  too  constantly  kept  in  mind. 

Aside  fi'om  the  annual  exhibition  and  winter  meeting,  the 
details  of  which  will  be  given  in  subsequent  pages,  the  most 
important  undertaking  of  the  year  has  been  that  of  collecting 
and  publishing  full  and  accurate  statistics  of  the  nursery  busi- 
ness of  the  State,  embracing  the  number,  kinds,  age,  condi- 
tion and  location  of  fruit  trees  grown  in  the  State  for  sale. 
The  Society  has  from  the  first  taken  a  decided  stand  in  favor 
of  the  home  production  of  trees  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
people  of  the  State, — not  only  to  secure  stock  better  adapted 
to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  more  generally  of  suitable  varie- 
ties, but  also  to  stop  the  enormous  drain  of  money,  amount- 
ing to  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually,  sent  out  of  the 
State  for  the  purchase  of  all  sorts  of  trees  known  and  un- 
known ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  first  Winter 
Meeting  (1874),  the  subject  was  fully  considered  and  dis- 
ci^^sed  by  the  best  orchardists  of  the  State,  and  a* resolution 
was  adpoted  "that  Maine  can  and  ought  to  grow  her  own  fruit 
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trees."  This  principle  has  been  adhered  to  ever  since,  and 
repeated  and  enforced  on  every  proper  occasion.  The  State 
Board  of  Agricnlture,  also,  opportunely  coming  to  our  aid, 
and  acting  under  the  authority  vested  in  it  by  the  statute 
law,  some  three  years  ago  directed  that  the  several  county 
agricultural  societies  receiving  bounty  from  the  State,  should 
offer  certain  specified  premiums  for  the  planting  of  new 
orchards  and  the  growing  of  native  nursery  stock.  No 
special  report  of  the  operations  of  the  county  societies  under 
these  instructions  has  been  made  other  than  appears  in  their 
yearl}^  doings  in  the  report  of  the  Board.  This  Society  there- 
fore thought  it  proper  to  undertake  a  census  of  the  nui'sery 
business,  which  it  was  known  had  attained  considerable  pro- 
portions. Accordingly  circulars  were  issued  and  notices 
given  through  the  newpapers,  calling  for  the  information 
desired  ;  and  the  President  of  the  Society  undertook  the  task 
of  collating  and  verifying  the  statistics  by  personal  corres- 
pondence and  observation.  The  result  will  appear  in  his 
special  report  at  the  Winter  Meeting,  and  though  far  from 
being  complete,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  business  is 
no  longer  an  experiment  with  respect  to  its  J9rac^^ca6^7^Yy. 
They  also  show  that  there  are  trees  enough  grown  in  the 
State  and  now  ready  for  marke^  to  supplj^  our  immediate 
wants,  and  more  than  will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  any  given 
year,  with  our  present  degree  of  pomological  knowledge  be 
judiciously  planted  and  taken  care  of.  The  publication  of 
these  statistics,  though  not  intended  in  any  sense  as  an  adver- 
tisement of  the  parties  named,  will,  if  it  should  inure  to  their 
benefit,  be  no  more,  than  a  just  reward  for  their  enterprise 
and  skill. 

The  library  of  the  Society  has  received  considerable  addi- 
tions by  means  of  the  exchange  of  publications  with  other 
societies,  which  will  together  with  the  correspondence  of  the 
Secretary,  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  report  hereafter. 

At  the  last  Winter  Meeting  arrangements  were  made  to 
obtain  more  full  information  in  respect  to  the  business  of 
fruit  growing  in  the  several  counties,  and  to  bring  the  Society 
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into  more  immediate  contact  with  the  people  throughout  the 
State,  by  the  appointment  of  county  committees  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  several  Trustees  for  that  purpose. 

A  committee  on  entomoloiry  was  also  appointed,  composed 
of  gentlemen  of  great  scientific  attainments,  from  whom  it  is 
expected  valuable  reports  will  be  hereafter  presented,  as  a 
subject  of  the  utmost  importance  in  fruit  growing. 

No  opportunity  has  presented  itself  during  the  year  for  a 
revision  of  the  Society's  fruit  list's,  but  errors  and  imperfec- 
tions have  been  noted  when  discovered,  and  a  thorough  revis- 
ion will  doubtless  be  made  during  the  ensuing  year. 

For  a  record  of  the  season  of  1877  in  respect  to  fruit  grow- 
ing, the  obstacles  met  with  and  the  degree  of  success  attending 
the  business,  reference  is  made  to  the  local  re^jorts  subse- 
quently given  and  notes  accompanying  the  same  ;  and  for 
the  financial  reports,  list  of  members  and  other  matters  of 
special  interest  to  the  members,  to  the  appendix  to  this 
report. 

The  Fifth  Axnual  Exhibiton 

of  the  Society  was  held  at  Waterville,  Kennebec  county, 
September  25th-28th,  1877.  There  was  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  partial  fai^yre  (in  a  financial  point  of  view)  of 
our  exhibition  there  the  previous  year  was  due  solely  to  tem- 
porary and  accidental  causes,  and  that  a  second  attempt  in 
the  same  place,  with  a  better  acquaintance  and  a  better 
understanding  of  our  objects  on  the  part  of  the  local  popula- 
tion, would  result  more  favorabl3\  Accordingly,  the  most 
ample  preparations  were  made  to  insure  success,  and  no  eflbrt 
Avas  spared  to  make  the  exhibition  attractive  as  well  as 
instructive ;  it  was  thoroughly  and  seasonably  advertised, 
and  the  railroads  granted  the  usual  liberal  reduction  of  fares. 
The  premium  list  was  carefully  revised,  and  the  amount  of 
premiums  increased  to  $1,111,00  besides  $40.00  ofiercd  in 
special  premiums  for  cut  flowers,  &c.,  by  James  Vick  of 
Kochester,  N.  Y.     The  arrangements  made  involved  a  larger 
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expenditure  than  ever  before,  but  as  on  former  occasions 
failed  to  bring  out  a  correspondingly  large  attendance. 

The  exhibition  was  among  the  most  complete,  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  several  departments  rejjresented,  ever  held  in  the 
State ;  fully  occupying  the  main  floor  and  a  portion  of  the 
galleries  of  the  town  hall,  besides  the  smaller  hall  in  the 
basement ;  while  that  of  the  previous  year  was  embraced  in 
the  floor  of  the  main  hall. 

By  the  list  of  entries  given  below  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
exhibition  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles and  flowers,  although  there  was  a  considerable  display  of 
horticultural  appliances,  ornamental  work  and  miscellaneous 
articles,  and  the  hall  was  further  adorned  with  floral  designs, 
pictures  and  other  works  of  art.  The  display  of  apples, 
pears  and  grapes  was  especially  fine,  embracing  many  new 
varieties  and  but  few  inferior  specimens,  and  reflected  great 
credit  upon  the  veteran  exhibitors  who  have  built  up  the 
reputation  of  the  society  in  these  departments,  as  well  as  upon 
the  licw  exhibitors  who  appeared  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
Plums  were  not  exhibited  to  any  noticeable  extent,  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  exhibition.  Vegetables  and  garden  crops 
were  well  represented  and  the  specimens  were  of  great  excel- 
lence. Cut  flowers,  bouquets,  wreaths,  designs  and  pot  plants 
were  presented  in  great  abundance  and  fine  condition,  and 
there  were  extensive  displays  of  green-house  plants  and  ferns. 

The  rules  governing  the  exhibition  having  been  considera- 
bly modified  since  their  last  publication  in  an  annual  report, 
are  here  presented  in  full. 

1.  Entries  may  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  in  Wiscasset,, 
personally,  or  by  letter,  until  September  20th ;  and  after  that  at  the  Hall, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition  until  4  o'clock  P.  M. 

2.  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  present  full  and  acciirate  lists  of  the 
varieties  of  fruits  or  other  articles  to  be  entered ;  and  to  specify  the  pre- 
mium for  which  each  article  is  entered;  also  to  affix  their  full  Christian 
names  and  P.  O.  address,  so  that  the  same  may  be  correctly  transferred 
to  the  books  and  exhibition  cards. 

g@^ Persons  intending  to  make  any  considerable  number  of  entries  will 
confer  a  special  favor  by  sending  lists  of  the  same  to  the  Secretary  at  an 
early  day. 
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3.  All  fruits  and  flowers  offered  for  premiums  (except  N"o.  1)  must 
have  been  grown  by  the  exliibitor ;  and  any  violation  of  this  rule  will 
debar  or  forfeit  the  premium.  Specimens  offered  for  exhibition  only^  by 
others  than  tlie  growers,  must  in  all  cases  have  the  name  of  the  grower 
affixed,  if  known. 

4.  All  fruits  and  flowers  exhibited  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  correctly 
named  according  to  the  standard  nomenclature  adopted  by  the  Society, 
and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Society  to  exam- 
ine labels  and  correct  all  errors  in  nomenclature  during  tlie  exhibition. 

5.  All  fruits  oftered  for  premiums  must  be  composed  of  exactly  the 
number  of  specimens,  or  quantity,  named  in  the  schedule. 

6.  Dishes  and  labels  for  exhibition  of  fruits,  and  phials  and  stands  for 
cut  flowers,  will  be  furnished  by  the  Society,  and  no  others  will  be 
admissible. 

7.  Exhibitors  must  see  to  the  delivery  of  their  contributions  and  will 
be  required  to  put  them  in  the  places  designated  fur  them.  After  the  articles 
are  arranged,  they  will  be  under  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  Society, 
and  the  owners  will  not  have  the  liberty  to  remove  them  until  the  exhibi- 
tion is  closed.  Every  precaution  will  be  taken  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
articles  on  exliibition,  after  their  arrival  and  arrangement  upon  the  tables ; 
but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  loss  or  damage  that  may 
occur. 

8.  Xo  premium  will  be  awarded  merely  for  want  of  competition,  nor 
unless  the  article  exhibited  is  worthy  of  it;  and  the  Committees  are 
authorized  to  withhold  the  first  and  award  the  second  or  any  subsequent 
premium,  or  none,  at  their  discretion,  according  to  merit.  They  are  also 
to  withhold  all  premiums  from  any  article  not  exhibited  according  to  the 
rules,  or  where  any  unfair  practice  has  been  attempted  by  the  exhibitor. 

9.  The  Committees  are  authorized  to  reconnnend  gratuities  for  any 
new  or  rare  fruits,  flowers,  plants,  vegetables  or  articles  of  merit  for 
which  no  premiums  have  been  offered. 

10.  When  a  specimen  is  presented  for  a  name,  the  exhibitor  shall  com- 
municate all  tlie  information  lie  possesses  as  to  the  origin  and  the  local 
appellation. 

11.  No  member  of  any  of  the  Connnittees  for  awarding  premiums 
shall  in  any  case,  vote  or  decide  respecting  an  award  for  which  such 
member  maybe  a  competitor,  or  therein  have  an  interest;  but  in  such 
case  such  member  shall  temporarily  vacate  his  place  upon  the  Conunittee. 

12.  All  premiums  awarded  will  be  payal)le  by  the  Treasurer  in  thirty 
days  after  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  i)rovidcd  that  all  premiums  awarded 
will  be  liable  to  a  pro  rata  reduction  sullicieiit  to  meet  any  deficiency  that 
may  occur  in  the  receipts,  to  meet  said  premiums  and  other  expenses; 
and  those  not  applied  for  before  the  first  day  of  January  next  shall  revert 
to  the  Society. 

13.  The  Society's  i)remiums  are  open  for  competition  to  all  persons 
residing  in  the  State;  but  when  premiums  less  than  $20.00  are  awarded 

•to  a  person  not  a  member  of  the  Society,  the  fee  for  membership  will  be 
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deducted  therefrom ;  and  when  premiums  amounting  to  $20.00  or  more 
are  awarded  to  any  person  not  a  life  member  of  the  Society,  the  fee  for 
life  membership  will  be  deducted  therefrom ;  and  in  either  case  certificates 
of  membersliip  will  be  issued. 

The  Details  of  the  Exhibition 
will  more,  fully  appear  in  the  statement  below,  giving  the 
premiums  offered,  the  conditions  affixed,  the  entries,  and  the 
premiums  awarded. 

[Note — The  names  of  persons  to  whom  premiums  were  awarded  are.  given  first  under 
each  specification,  with  the  amount  awarded,  and  afterwards  the  names  of  other  com- 
petitors for  the  same.  When  the  name  of  a  person  is  repeated  the  place  of  residence 
is  omitted.]  * 


CLASS    l.—Ajjj^Ies. 
First  Division. 

Conditions — *' Entries  for  all  premiums  in  this  division  must  consist  of 
five  specimens  of  each  variety  exhibited,  and  (except  ISTos.  19  and  20)  of 
at  least  twenty  named  varieties.  Entries  for  premiums  Nos.  1,  19  and  20 
must  be  separate  and  distinct  collections,  not  embracing  any  other  collec- 
tion or  specimens. 

Collections  entered  for  premiums  Nos.  2  to  17.  may  also  be  entered  for 
No.  18,  but  in  any  such  case  only  one  premium  will  be  awarded  lor  one 
collection." 

No.  1.  For  the  best  general  collection  of  apples  grown 
exclusively  within  the  limits  of  either  county  in  this  State, 
but  not  necessarily  grown  by  the  exhibitor. 

S.  E,.  Sweetzer,  Cumberland  Centre,  (Cumberland  County) 
first  premium,  $20 ;  W.  S.  Place,  Charleston,  and  John  L. 
Leighton,  Dexter,  (Penobscot  County,)  second  premium, 
$15;  Daniel  Ayer,  No.  Vassalboro',  (Kennebec  County), 
third  premium,  $10. 

2.  For  the  best  general  exhibition  of  apples,  grown  by 
the  exhibitor,  in  Androscoijgin  County,  Francis  Cary,  Turner, 
$10. 

3.  For  the  same  in  Aroostook  County.      (No  entry.) 

4.  For  the  same  in  Cumberland  County.  Henry  M. 
Chase,  No.  Yarmouth,  $10.00  ;  Milton  Dyer,  Cape  Elizabeth. 

5.  For  the  same  in  Franklin  County.      (No  entry.) 

6.  For  the  same  in  Hancock  County.     (No  entry.) 
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7.  For  the  same  in  Kennebec  Connty.  Robert  H.  Gardiner, 
Gardiner,  $10 ;  Alfred  Smith,  Monmouth ;  Joseph  Taylor, 
Belgrade. 

S'.     For  the  same  in  Knox  County.     (No  entry.) 

9.  For  the  same  in  Lincoln  County.  Henry  Ingalls, 
Wiscasset,  $10. 

10.  For  the  same  in  Oxford  County.      (No  entry.) 

11.  For  the  same  in  Penobscot  County.  S.  C.  Harlow, 
Bangor.  (Premium  not  awarded  because  the  same  collection 
took  the  iirst  premium  under  No.  18.) 

12.  For  the  same  in  Piscataquis  County.     (No  entry.) 

13.  For 'the  same  in  Sagadahoc  County.      (Not  entry.) 

14.  For  the  same  in  Somerset  County.  James  S.  Hoxie, 
Fairfield^  $10  ;  Frank  E.  Nowell,  Fairfield. 

15.  For  the  same  in  Waldo  County.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strat- 
tard,  Monroe ;  J.  W.  Lang,  Brooks.  (Did  not  conform  to 
the  rules.) 

16.  For  the  same  in  Washington  County.      (No  entry.) 

17.  For  the  same  in  York  County.  John  Hanscom,  Bid- 
deford,  $10. 

18.  For  the  best  general  exhibition  of  apples.  S.  C. 
Harlow,  $20;  Joseph  Taylor,  $15;  Alfred  Smith,  $10; 
Henry  M.  Chase,  $5  ;  Henry  Ingalls  ;  Francis  Cary,  Turner  ; 
Robert  H.  Gardiner,  John  Hanscom,  James  S.  Hoxie,  Milton 
Dyer,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  J.  W.  Lang. 

19.  For  the  best  five  named  varieties  of  ftdl  apples. 
Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  Wiscasset,  $5  ;  J.  Pope  and  Son,  Manches- 
ter, $3  ;  S.  C.  Harlow,  $2  ;  Alfred  Smith,  Joseph  Taylor, 
Robert  H.  Gardiner. 

20.  For  the  best  five  named  varieties  of  winter  apples. 
J.  Pope  &  Son,  $5;  Alfred  Smith,  3;  Milton  Dyer,  2; 
Joseph  Taylor,  Henry  Ingalls,  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  Robert  H. 
Gardiner,  S.  C.  Harlow. 


Second  Division. 

"Entries  for  premiums  in  tliis  division  must  consist  of  ten  specimens  of 
eacli  variety  exhibited,  and  must  be  separate  specimens  from  any  ex- 
hibited in  the  first  division." 

21.  For  the  best  single  variety  of  autumn  apples.  G.  B. 
Sawyer,  $3,  (Porter)  ;  C.  H.  Bradford,  Turner,  $2,  (Gloria 
Mundi)  ;  Alfred  Smith,  (Porter)  ;  Joseph  Taylor,  (Judy)  ; 
J.  Pope  &  Son,  (Pomme  Royal). 

22.  For  the  best  single  variety  of  winter  apples.  S.  C. 
Harlow,  $3,  (R.  I.  Greening)  ;  R.  H.   Gardiner,  $2,  (Yel- 
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low  Bellflower)  ;  Alfred  Smith,  (Roxbuiy  Russet)  ;  Joseph 
Taylor,  (Northern  Spy)  ;  Arnold  Greenleaf,  Wiscasset, 
(Northern  Spy)  ;  W.  S.  Place,  (Rolfe). 

23.  For  the  best  dish  of  American  Golden  Russets. 
Henry  Ingalls,  $2  ;  G.  B.  Sawyer,  $1  ;  Daniel  Ayer. 

24.  Baldwins.  Pulsifer  Bros.,  East  Poland,  $2;  Joseph 
Smiley,  Vassalboro',  $1  ;  Alfred  Smith,  Joseph  Taylor,  G. 
B.  Sawyer,  Henry  M.  Chase;  E.  K.  Whitney, 'Harrison ; 
John  Hanscom,  Arthur  H.  Taber,  Daniel  Ayer;  Z.  A.  Gil- 
bert, East  Turner ;  Milton  Dyer,  Henry  Ingalls,  J.  Pope  & 
Son,  S.  R.  Sweetzer ;  J.  Colby  Dudley,  Readfield. 

25.  Black  Oxfords.  Pulsifer  Bros.,  $2;  Z.  A.  Gilbert, 
$1  ;  Henry  M.  Chase. 

26.  Dean.     John  L.  Leighton,  $2  ;  J.  Pope  &  Son,  $1. 

27.  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh.  Henry  Tilley,  Castle  Hill, 
12  ;   S.  R.  Sweetzer,  $1  ;  S.  C.  Harlow. 

28.  Early  Harvest.     Pulsifer  Bros.,  $1. 

29.  Fall  Harvey.  John  L.  Leighton,  $2  ;  Alfred  Smith,  $1. 

30.  Fameuse.  Edward  H.  Cook,  Vassalboro',  $2  ;  Arnold 
Greenleaf,  $1  ;  Alfred  Smith,  G.  B.  Sawyer,  Henry  Tilley. 

31.  Gravenstein.  E.  K.  Whitney,  $2;  S.  C.  Harlow, 
$1  ;  Alfred  Smith,  Henry  Ingalls. 

32.  Hubbardston  Nonsucli.  Pulsifer  Bros.,  $2;  Alfred 
Smith,  $1  ;  Joseph  Taylor,  Arnold  Greenleaf,  Henry  M. 
Chase,  R.  H.  Gardiner,  J.  Colby  Dudley,  Arthur  H.  Taber ; 
Calvin  Spaulding,  Hallowell ;  Z.  A.  Gilbert. 

33.  Hurlbut.  Edward  H.  Cook,  |2  ;  Arthur  H.  Taber, 
$1  ;  Daniel  Ayer. 

34.  Jewett's  Fine  Red.  Pulsifer  Bros.,  $2.  Alfred 
Smith,  $1  ;  Joseph  Taylor,  Henry  M.  Chase,  Z.  A.  Gilbert. 

35.  King  of  Tompkins  County.  S.  C.  Harlow,  $2; 
Henry  Ingalls,  |1  ;  Daniel  Ayer. 

36.  King  Sweeting.      (Not  awarded.)     Alfred  Smith. 

37.  Minister.     J.'Pope  &  Son,  $2  ;  John  L.  Leis^hton,  $1. 

38.  Mother.  Henry  Ingalls,  $2;  J.  Pope  &  "Son,  $1 
Henry  M.  Chase. 

39.  Northern  Spy.  Henry  Ingalls,  $2  ;  Joseph  Taylor 
$1 ;  R.  H.  Gardiner,  John  L.  Leighton;  F.  W.  Runnels 
Clinton ;  Pulsifer  Bros.,  S.  R.  Sweetzer,  S.  C.  Harlow;  Mrs 
F.  A.  Jones,  Waterville. 

40.  Porter.      Alfred    Smith,     $2 ;    Henry    Ingalls,     |1 
Arnold  Greenleaf,  Francis  Cary,   Henry  M.   Chase,  E.  K. 
Whitney,  Milton  Dyer. 

41.  Primate.      (No  entry.) 
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42.  Pumpldn  Sweet.     (Not  awarded.)    Hemy  M.  Chase, 

F.  W.  Runnels. 

43.  Red  Astrachan.     (Xot  awarded.)     G.  B.  Sawyer. 

44.  .  Red  Canada.     Pulsifer  Bros.,  $2  ;  Alfred  Smith. 

45.  Rhode  Island  Greenmg.  S.  R.  Sweetzer,  $2  ;  Joseph 
Smiley,  $1 ;  Joseph  Taylor,  G.  B.  Sawyer,  Henry  M.  Chase, 
J.  Col})y  Dudley,  Daniel  Ayer. 

46.  Roxhury  Russet.  Pulsifer  Bros.,  2;  Alfred  Smith, 
SI  ;  Joseph  Taylor,  J.  Colby  Dudley,  E.  K.  Whitney,  Z.  A. 
Gilbert,  S.  R.  Sweetzer. 

47.  Sops  of  Wine.     S.  C.  Harlow,  2;  Alfred  Smith. 

48.  Somerset.     W.  S.  Place,  $2. 

49.  Starkey.  Daniel  Ayer,  $2  ;  Arthur  H.  Taber,  $1 ; 
Edward  H.  Cook. 

50.  Tallman's  Sweet. .  Joseph  Smiley,  $2  ;  F.  W.  Run- 
nels, $1 ;  F.  E.  Kowell,  Pulsifer  Bros.  ;  John  Reynolds,  Jr., 
Clinton  ;  Arthur  H.  Taber,  Daniel  A3'er,  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  J. 
Pope  cSc  Son,  S.  R.  Sweetzer,  S.  C.  Harlow,  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Jones. 

51.  Tetofsky.     (No  entry.) 

52.  Waijener.     Daniel  Ayer,  $2  ;  Henry  Ingalls,  $1. 

53.  William's  Favorite.     S.  C.  Harlow,  $2. 

54.  Winthrop  Greening.  F.  E.  Nowell,  2  ;  Calvin  Spaul- 
ding,  $1  ;  Alfred  Smith,  Geo.  B.  Saw3'er. 

55.  Yellow  BelMower.  R.  H.  Gardiner,  $2  ;  Arthur  H. 
Taber,  $1  ;  Joseph  Taylor,  F.  W.  Runnels,  Calvin  Spaulding. 

56.  Seedling  Apples.  Alfred  Smith,  Joseph  Taylor, 
Henry  M.  Chase,  John  Rej'uolds,  Jr.,  (two  varieties)  ;  John 
Emerson,  (two  varieties)  ;  D.  E.  Manter,  Sidney,  (two 
varieties)  ;  Milton  Dyer,  (two  varieties)  ;  S.  R.  Sweetzer. 

57.  Crab  apples.  J.  A.  Varnej'^  &  Son,  No.  Vassalboro', 
$1  ;  Alfred  Smith,  G.  B.  Sawyer,  John  L.  Leighton ;  Mrs. 
Peter  De  Rocher,  Waterville  ;  F.  E.  NoAvell,  John  Emerson, 
(two  varieties)  ;  Mrs.  Moses  Getchell,  Wiuslow ;  Milton 
Dyer,  S.  R.  Sweetzer. 

58.  Collection  of  crab  apples  (not  less  than  five  varieties.) 

G.  B.  Sawyer,  $3  ;  Alfred  Smith,  John  Emerson. 

Sundries.  The  following  varieties  not  named  in  the  pre- 
mium list  were  exhibited,  viz  :  By  F.  W.  Runnells,  Pound 
Sweet  and  Fall  Pippin ;  G.  B.  Sawj^er,  Newtown  Pippin, 
American  Golden  Pippin  and  Peck's  Pleasant ;  l*ulsifer  Bros., 
Gloria  ]\Iundi  of  Androscoggin  County,  Spitzenburg  and 
Noyes  apple  ;  E.  K.  Whitney,  Blue  Pearmain,  Spitzcjiburg, 
Bloom  fie  Id  and  Garden  Royal ;  John  Hanscom,  Bottle  Green- 
ing ;  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  Gillifiower ;  Henry  McLaughlin,  Loudon 
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Pippin,  Northern  Sweet  and  Hawley;  Ansel  T.  Mores  of 
Asliland,  collection  of  apples,  varieties  not  named.  Mr.  S.  B. 
Hobson  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Neb.,  exhibited  specimens  of  apples 
grown  in  1876  and  preserved  by  patented  process.  There 
were  some  other  specimens  and  collections  brought  in  too 
late  for  entry. 

CLASS  2.— Pears. 

Entries  for  premiums  Nos.  59,  60  and  61  were  required  to  consist  of  five 
specipiens  of  each  variety  exhibited,  aud  for  Nos.  62  to  90,  inchisive,  of 
ten  specimens  of  each  variety. 

59.  For  the  best  general  exhibition  of  pears.  Samuel 
Eolfe,  Portland,  $15  ;  Henry  Ingalls,  $12  ;  Alfred  Smith,  $8  ; 
Joseph  Taylor,  $5  ;  Calvin  Spaulding. 

60.  For  the  best  five  named  varieties  of  autumn  pears. 
S.  S.  Low,  Bangor,  $5  ;  Alfred  Smith,  $3 ;  Joseph  Taylor, 
G.  B.  Sawyer,  Calvin  Spaulding. 

61.  For  the  best  five  named  varieties  of  winter  pears. 
(No  entry.) 

62.  For  the  best  single  variety  of  fall  pears.  Joseph 
Taylor,  $3,  (Bartlett)  ;  Alfred  Smith,  $2,  (Maria  Louise)  ; 
E.  K.  Whitney,  (Flemish  Beauty)  ;  Calvin  Spaulding, 
(Goodale). 

63.  For  the  best  single  variety  of  winter  pears.  Geo.  B. 
Sawyer,  $3,  (Lawrence)  ;  Alfred  Smith,  $2,  (Glout  Mor- 
ceau)  ;  Joseph  Taylor,  (Lawrence). 

64.  For  the  best  dish  of  Bartlett  pears.  Joseph  Taylor, 
$2 ;  Granville  Fernald,  Harrison,  $1 ;  Henry  Ingalls,  S.  S. 
Low. 

65.  Belle  Lucrative.  Henry  Ligalls,  $2  ;  Alfred  Smith, 
$1 ;  Henry  McLaughlin. 

66.  Beurre  d'Anjou.    Henry  Ingalls,  $2  ;  Alfred  Smith,  $1. 

67.  Beurre  Bosc.      (None  exhibited.) 

QS.  Beurre  Hardy.  Henry  Ingalls,  $2  ;  Henry  McLaugh- 
lin, $1 ;  R.  H.  Gardiner. 

69.  Beurre  Superfin.    Henry  Ingalls,  $2  ;  Joseph  Taylor. 

70.  Beurre  Clairgeau.  Calvin  Spaulding,  $2 ;  G.  B. 
Sawyer,  $1 ;  Henry  Ingalls. 

71.  Beurre  Diel.  Alfred  Smith,  $2  ;  S.  S.  Low,  $1 ;  G. 
B.  Sawyer. 

72.  Buffum.  Alfred  Smith,  $2;  E.  K.  Whitney,  $1 ; 
Joseph  Taylor,  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Calvin  Spaulding. 

73.  Clapp's  Favorite.     S.  S.  Low. 

74.  Doyenne  Boussock.     Henry  Ingalls,  $2. 
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75.  Duchess  d' Aiigouleme.  Mrs.  K.  B.  Laselle,  Water- 
ville,  82  ;  Samuel  H.  Dawes,  Harrison,  $1 ;  Alfred  Smith, 
Joseph  Taylor,  G.  B.  Sawyer,  S.  S.  Low,  Henry  McLaughlin. 

76.  Flemish  Beauty.  John  L.  Leighton,  $2 ;  S.  R. 
Sweetzer,  §1  ;  Alfred  Smith,  Joseph  Taylor,  R.  H.  Gardiner, 
S.  S.  Low,  Granville  Fernald,  Hiram  Coniforth,  W.  Water- 
ville ;  Henry  McLaughlin,  S.  C.  Harlow,  Arthur  H.  Taber. 

77.  Fulton.     E.  K.  Whitney. 

78.  GloutMorceau.  Alfred  Smith,  |2  ;  Henry  McLaugh- 
lin, $1  ;  R.  H.  Gardiner. 

79.  Goodale.  Calvin  Spauldiug,  $2  ;  Henry  Ingalls,  |1 ; 
Joseph  Taylor,  E.  K.  Whitney.     , 

80.  Howell.     (No  entry.) 

81.  Lawrence.  G.  B.  Sawyer,  $2  ;  Joseph  Taylor,  $1 ; 
E.  K.  Whitney. 

82.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey.  E.  K.  Whitney,  $2  ;  Henry 
Ingalls,  $1 ;  Alfred  Smith. 

83.  Maria  Louise.     Alfred  Smith,  $2. 

84.  Seckel.      (No  entry.) 

85.  Sheldon.     Joseph  Taylor. 

86.  Swan's  Orange.     Henry  Ingalls,  $2. 

87.  Urbanistc.     Joseph  Taylor,  $2. 

88.  Vicar  of  Winklield.  Alfred  Smith,  $2;  J.  Colby 
Dudley. 

89.  Winter  Nelis.  Henry  McLaughlin,  $2  ;  R.  H.  Gardi- 
ner. 

90.  Seedling  pears.      (No  entry.) 
Gratuity.     R.  H.  Gardiner,  Napoleon,  .50. 

Henry  McLaughlin  exhibited  specimens  of  Beurre  de  Brig- 
nais,  Beurre  d'Aremberg  and  Indian  Queen;  S.  C.  Harlow, 
specimens  of  pears  named  Harlow. 

The  specimens  of  Flemish  lieauty  exhibited  were  especially 
excellent,  and  coming  from  various  i)arts  of  the  State  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  old  and  favorite  variety  has  taken 
a  new  lease  of  life. 

CLASS  3.— Grapes. 

9L  For  the  best  exhibition  of  foreign  grapes,  grown  with 
fire  heat.     (No  entry.) 

92.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  foreign  grapes,  grown  in 
cold  grapery.  Andrew  S.  Sawyer,  Cape  Elizabeth,  $10  ;  G. 
B.  Sawyer,  $8  ;  Henry  Ingalls,  $5. 

93.  For  the  l)est  cluster  of  Black  Hamburg.  G.  B.  Saw- 
yer, $2;  Andrew  S.  Sawyer,  Henry  Ingalls;  John  Burr, 
Freeport. 
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94.  Wilmot's  Hamburg.     Andrew  S.  Sawyer,  $2. 

95.  Victoria  Humburo-.     Andrew  S.  Sawyer,  $2. 

96.  White  Frontignan.      (No  entry.) 

97.  Grizzly  Frontignan.      (No  entry.) 

98.  White  Muscat.     G.  B.  Sawyer,  $2 ;  S.  S.  Low. 

99.  White  Chasselas.     S.  S.  Low,  $2  ;  G.  B.  Sawyer. 

100.  Lady  Downes.      (No  entry.) 

101.  Buchland  Sweetwater.     Henry  Ligalls,  $2. 

102.  Trentham  Black.  Henry  Ingalls,  $2  ;  G.  B.  Saw- 
yer, Andrew  S.  Sawyer. 

103.  West's  St.  Peters.     Andrew  S.  Sawyer,  $2. 

104.  White  Nice.      (No  entry.) 

105.  Eed  Chasselas.  Andrew  S.  Sawyer,  $2;  Henry 
Ingalls,  Geo.  B.  Sawyer. 

106.  Chasselas  Musque.     G.  B.  Sawyer,  $2. 

107.  For  the  best  collection  of  native  grapes,  (open  air). 
G.  B.  Sawyer,  $10  ;  J.  A.  Varuey  &  Son,  No.  Yassalboro', 
$8  ;  Galen  Hoxie,  North  Fairfield,  $5  ;  Peter  De  Rocher, 
Waterville,  $3 ;  Alfred  Smith,  Joseph  Taylor,  Charles  I. 
Percy,  Vassalboro' ;  J.  C.  Dudley,  Calvin  Spaulding,  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Strattard,  §.  C.  Harlow,  Henry  Ingalls. 

108.  For  the  best  single  variety,  open  air,  three  bunches. 
(Not  awarded.)  Joseph  Taylor,  G.  B.  Sawyer,  Peter  De 
Rocher,  J.  C.  Dudley,  Henry  McLaughlin,  J.  A.Varney  &  Son. 

109.  For  the  best  three  bunches  Delaware.  Granville 
Fernald,  $1 ;  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  Andrew  S.  Sawyer,  Charles  I. 
Perley,  Mrs.  Peter  De  Rocher,  E.  K.  Whitney,  Alfred  Smith, 
Galen  Hoxie,  Mrs.  K.  B.  Laselle,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Jones,  Calvin 
Spaulding,  Henry  McLaughlin. 

110.  Concord.  Galen  Hoxie,  $1  ;  Joseph  Taylor,  Geo.  B. 
Sawyer,  Andrew  S.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  P.  De  Rocher,  J.  C.  Dud- 
ley, Alfred  Smith  ;  George  Ballentine,  Waterville  ;  Calvin 
Spaulding,  J.  A.  Varnev  &  Son. 

111.  Hartford  Prolific.  Galen  Hoxie,  $1  ;  Geo.  B.  Saw- 
yer, Andrew  S.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  P.  De  Rocher,  J.  C.  Dudley, 
E.  K.  Whitney,  Alfred  Smith ;  J.  M.  Taylor,  Yassalboro' ; 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Jones,  Waterville ;  Calvin  Spaulding,  J.  A.  Var- 
ney  &  Son. 

112.  Rebecca.     E.  K.  Whitney,  $1  ;  Andrew  S.  Sawyer. 

113.  Allen's  Hybrid.  Henry  McLaughlin,  $1  ;  G.  B.  Saw- 
yer, J.  C.  Dudley,  Alfred  Smith. 

114.  Adirondack.    J.  A.Varney  &  Son,  |1  ;  Alfred  Smith. 

115.  Black  Hawk.     J.  A.  Varney  &  Son,  $1. 

116.  Creveling.  Alfred  Smith,  $1  ;  Charles  I.  Perley, 
Calvin  Spaulding. 

117.  Massasoit.     (No  entry.) 
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118.  "Wilder.     Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  $1 ;  Calvin  Spanieling. 

119.  Lindley.     G.  B.  Sawyer,  SI. 

120.  Agawam.  G.  B.  Sawj'cr,  $1 ;  Henry  Ingalls, 
Charles  I.  Perley,  E.  K.  Whitney,  C.  Spaulding. 

121.  INIerrimac.  Granville  Fernald,  $1 ;  G.  B.  Sawyer, 
Calvin  Spaulding. 

122.  Salem.  Granville  Fernald,  $1;  G.  B.  Sawyer, 
Mrs.  Peter  l)e  Rocher,  J.  A.  Yarney  &  Son. 

123.  AVorden's  Seedling.      (No  entry.) 

Henry  Ingalls  exhibited  specimens  of  Cornucopia  and 
Israella  ;  G.  B.  Sawyer,  lona  and  Diana,  grown  under  glass  ; 
A.  S.  Sawyer,  Frankenthal  and  lona ;  Charles  I.  Perley, 
Northern  Muscadine  and  Isabella ;  J.  C.  Dudley,  a  seedling 
of  Concord,  Ives'  Seedling  and  Dracut  Amber ;  Granville 
Fernald,  Blood's  Seedling  and  Perkins ;  Galen  Hoxie, 
Northern  Muscadine  ;  James  Drummond,  Waterville,  Union 
Village  ;  George  Ballentine,  Northern  Muscadine  ;  H.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Israella ;  J.  A.  Varney  &  Son,  Rogers'  No.  5, 
Diana,  Isabella,  Martha  and  Eumelan ;  J.  M.  Cobb,  Yar- 
mouth, Champion ;  and  there  were  several  varieties  not 
named. 


CLASS  4 — Plums  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

124.  For  the  best  general  exhibition  of  plums,  not  less 
than  six  varieties.     (No  entry.) 

125.  For  the  best  dish  of  plums  of  a  single  variety. 
(Premiums  not  awarded.)     Joseph  Taylor,  gratuity,  $1. 

126-145  inclusive.  For  single  varieties  of  plums,  peaches, 
apricots  and  nectarines.      (No  entries.) 

146.  For  the  best  dish  of  quinces.  E.  K.  Whitney,  $2 ; 
Hiram  Cornforth. 

147.  Ornamental  dish  of  fruit.  Mrs.  George  B.  Sawyer, 
$3  ;  S.  C.  Harlow,  $2  ;  Joseph  Taylor. 

148.  For  the  best  peck  of  cultivated  cranberries.  E.  K. 
Whitney,  $3  ;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard. 

149-151  inclusive.  For  orange,  lemon  and  fig  trees,  in 
fruit.     No  entries. 

152.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  canned  fruit,  not  less  than 
five  varieties,  of  domestic  manufacture.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Merrill, 
Vassalboro',  $3  ;  Mrs.  Daniel  Ayer,  North  Yassalboro',  $2  ; 
Mrs.  P.  De  Rocher,  Joseph  Taylor. 

153.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  fruit  jellies,  not  less  than 
five  varieties,  of  domestic  manufacture.  Mrs.  H.  P.  Pear- 
son, Vassalboro',  $2. 
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154.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  pickles,  domestic  manu- 
facture. Mrs.  P.  DeRocher,  $2;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Drummond, 
Winslow. 

155.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  terra  cotta  ware  made  in 
this  State,     Portland  Stone  Ware  Company,  $10. 

156.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  ornamental  earthern  ware 
(vases,  flower  pots,  &c.,)  made  in  this  State.  Portland 
Stone  Ware  Company,  $5. 

157.  For  the  best  oil  painting  of  fruits  or  flowers.  R. 
Sanderson,  Waterville,  $2. 

158.  For  the  best  drawing  or  other  picture  of  same.  (No 
entry.) 

Special  Premium.  For  the  best  collection  of  stufled  birds, 
native  of  Maine.     Albert  M.  Varney,  No.  Vassalboro',  $5. 

Sundries. 

Ward's  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  sample  of  "Insecti- 
cide"; B.  Blair,  Waterville,  pair  of  antique  chandeliers; 
Sampson  &  Pike,  Norway,  patent  reversible  flower-pot  stand 
— an  article  claimed  to  be  simple,  durable  and  ornamental, 
and  which  was  awarded  a  "complimentary  mention"  by  the 
committee.  Miss  Caroline  Matthews,  Waterville,  charcoal 
sketches,  gratuity,  $1  ;  also  a  sketch  in  oil  color,  gratuity, 
$1.  Miss  Louise  Ingalls,  Waterville,  charcoal  sketch;  Miss 
M.  Varney,  No.  Vassalboro',  ornamental  Albert  ware ;  Miss 
Mary  Matthews,  Waterville,  landscape  in  oil;  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Drummond,  Winslow,  canned  fruits  and  jellies  ;  E.  K.  Whit- 
ney, Harrison,  barberries  ;  T.  T.  Martin,  Waterville,  speci- 
mens of  penmanship ;  F.  E.  Nowell,  tree  pruner ;  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Jones,  Winslow,  mineral  water.  Frank  Bowman 
&  Bro.,  No.  Sidney,  apple  trees  from  nursery,  gratuity,  $2. 


Exhibitors'  Statements  on  Cranberry  Culture. 


I.    By  E.  K.  Whitney,  Harrison. 

"•The  cranberries  which  I  offer  for  exliibition  were  grown  on  common 
swamp  muck.  The  meadow  was  prepared,  by  removing  about  two  feet  of 
the  top  soil,  which  was  used  as  compost  with  animal  manures.  The  vines 
were  set  about  three  feet  apart  each  way  on  the  soil  or  muck  thus  pre- 
pared. A  dam  was  constructed  by  which  the  vines  are  kept  covered  with 
water,  from  about  the  first  of  November  to  the  twentieth  of  May.  They 
have  received  no  other  care  as  yet,  although  I  think  some  further  atten- 
tion will  be  required  in  the  future  to  prevent  the  various  grasses  and 
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weeds  from  iiitnuling  too  nnich  upon  the  premises.  I  consider  the  flow- 
ing very  important  to  prevent  the  frost  from. throwing  the  vines  out,  also 
to  prevent  the  worms  from  destroj-ing  the  vines  and  fruit."' 


II.    By  Mus.  a.  B.  Stkattakd.  Monroe. 

"My  cranberries  were  raised  upon  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  composed 
mostly  of  a  clay  marl  witli  but  little  muck.  In  preparing  the  ground  the 
top  or  scurf  merely  was  taken  off,  and  the  vines  planted  out  immediately. 
The  ground  would  be  called  high,  as  there  are  no  means  of  flowing  it. 
It  is  not  wet  at  all  during  the  sunnner.  unless  it  is  a  very  wet  season, 
although  water  grasses  and  moss  grow  upon  it.  On  three  sides  of  the 
ground  we  have  a  ditch  from  three  to  four  feet  deep,  which  is  hardly  ever 
dry.  although  it  has  been  drj'  this  sunnner;  j-et  the  land  is  not  wliat  would 
be  called  dry.  as  it  gets  well  soaked  in  the  spring  and  fall.  We  never  have 
had  any  trouble  from  worms  or  other  insects." 


CLASS  5—Floivers. 

"In  this  class  no  article  can  be  entered  for  more  than  one  premium. 
Flowers  entered  for  Special  Premiums  cannot  be  entered  fen-  the 
Society's  Premiums. 

All  plants  and  flowers  must  be  in  position  in  the  hall  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  second  day,  to  enable  the  Awarding  Committees  to  make 
their  examinations  and  reports  imniediatelj'  after  that  time.'" 

First  Division. 

159.  For  the  best  display  of  cut  flowers,  fillinir  not  less 
than  100  phials.  J.  A.  Varney  &  Son,  $10  ;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strat- 
tard,  $8  ;  Mrs.  Peter  DeRocher,  $5  ;  J.W.  Britton,  Winslow  ; 
Miss  Addie  Perkins,  Fairfield. 

160.  For  the  l)est  exhibition  of  Roses,  not  less  than  five 
varieties.  Mrs.  Peter  De  Rocher,  $3  ;  James  Viekery,  Port- 
land, $2  ;  J.  A.  Varney  &  Son. 

161.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  Dahlias,  not  less  than  ten 
varieties.  J.  A.  Varney  &  Son,  $3  ;  Mrs.  Charles  Stanley, 
Winthrop,  $2. 

162.  For  the  l)est  exhibition  of  Pinks,  (1st  premium  not 
awarded.)  Mrs.  H.  G.  Abbott,  Vassalboro',  $1 ;  Mrs.  Charles 
Stanley,  James  Viekery. 

163.  For  the  best  exhibiticm  of  Japan  Lilies.    (No  entry.) 

164.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  Asters,  not  less  than  ten 
varieties.     Mrs.  C.  Stanley,  $2  ;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  $1. 

165.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  Pansies.  J.  A.  Varney  & 
Son,  $2  ;  Mrs.  C.  Stanley,  $1 ;  Addie  Perkins,  James  Viekery. 
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166.  Zinnias.  (Not  awarded.)  Mrs.  C.  Stanley,  J.  W. 
Britton,  J.  A.  Varney  &  Son. 

167.  Phlox  Drummondii.  Mrs.  H.  P.  Pearson,  Vassal- 
boro',  $2  ;  I.  W.  Britton,  $1  ;  Mrs.  C.  Stanley,  Mrs.  P.  De 
Rocher,  Addie  Perkins,  Mrs.  K.  B.  Lasselle,  James  Vickery, 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard. 

168.  Stocks.  Mrs.  Moses  Getchell,  $2;  Mrs.  Peter 
De  Rocher,  $1  ;  Mrs.  C.  Stanley,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard. 

169.  Balsams.  (Not  awarded.)  Mrs.  C.  Stanley,  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Strattard. 

170.  Chrysanthemums.      (No  entry.) 

171.  Petunias.  Mrs.  H.  G.  Abbott,  $2  ;  Mrs.  C.  Stanley, 
Addie  Perkins,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard. 

172.  Gladiolus.  Mrs.  H.  G.  Abbott,  $2;  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Strattard. 

173.  Tuberoses.      (No  entry.) 

174.  Verbenas.  I.  W.  Britton,  $3  ;  J.  A.  Varney  &  Son, 
$2 ;  Mrs.  C.  Stanley,  Mrs.  P.  DeRocher,  Addie  Perkins, 
James  Vickery,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  Miss  L.  M.  Pope. 


Second  Division. 

175.  For  the  best  pair  of  parlor  bouquets.  James  Vickery, 
13  ;  Mrs.  P.  De  Rocher. 

176.  For  the  best  pair  of  wall  bouquets.  (Not  awarded.) 
Addie  Perkins,  gratuity,  $1  ;  Mrs.  P.  DeRocher. 

177.  For  the  best  pair  of  hand  bouquets.  James  Vick- 
ery, $2. 

178.  For  the  best  single  bouquet.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard, 
$1  ;  Charles  I.  Perley. 

179.  For  the  best  bouquet  of  Asters.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strat- 
tard, $1  ;  Mrs.  C.  Stanley,  Mrs.  Peter  DeRocher. 

180.  For  the  best  bouquet  of  Dahlias.      (Not  awarded.) 

181.  For  tlie  best  floral  design.  Miss  L.  M.  Pope,  $8; 
Mrs.  Moses  Getchell,  $5  ;  James  Vickery,  $3  ;  Mrs.  Charles 
Stanley. 

182.  For  the  best  floral  wreath.  James  Vickery,  $2  ;  Mrs. 
C.  Stanley,  gratuity,  $1  ;  Mrs.  P.  DeRocher. 

183.  For  the  best  floral  dinner  table  decoration.  Mrs.  A.. 
B.  Strattard,  $1 ;  Mrs.  C.  Stanley,  Mrs.  P.  DeRocher,  Mrs. 
H.  P.  Pearson,  Miss  L.  M.  Pope. 

184.  For  the  best  basket  of  wild  flowers.  (Not  awarded.) 
Mrs.  C.  Stanley;  Etta  Nowell,  Fairfield;  Mrs.  H.  P.  Pear- 
son ;  Miss  Edith  Sawyer,  Wiscasset. 
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185.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  dried  grasses.  Mrs.  C. 
StanU'V,  $1 ;  Mrs.  Moses  Getchell,  Joseph  Taylor;  Mrs.  A. 
B.  Striittard ;  Mrs.  T.  D.  Merrill,  Sidney. 

186.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  everlasting  flowers.  (Not 
aAvarded.)  Mrs.  C.  Stanley,  Mrs.  11.  P.  Pearson,  Mrs.  K.  B. 
Lasselle,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard. 

Thikd  Division. 

187.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  green  house  plants. 
James  Yickery,  $10  ;  J.  A.  Varney  &  Son,  $8. 

188.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  Ferns.  J.  A.  Varney  & 
Son,  $3 ;  James  Vickery,  $2 ;  Frank  E.  Nowell,  Joseph 
Taylor ;  D.  C.  Perkins,  Fairfield. 

189.  For  the  best  exhil)ition  of  Geraniums.  J.  A. 
Varney  &  Son,  $3  ;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Abbott,  $2  ;  James  Vickery. 

190.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  Begonias.  J.  A.  Varney 
&  Son,  $3  ;  James  Vickery,  $2. 

191.  For  the  best  exhil)ition  of  pot  plants.      (No  entry.) 

192.  For  the  best  single  pot  plant.  Mrs.  Peter  De 
Rocher,  $2  ;  Miss  L.  M.  Pope,  $1  ;  Mrs.  II.  P.  Pearson, 
Addie  Perkins  ;  Mrs.  W.  Roberts,  Watervillc  ;  James  Vick- 
ery, Miss  L.  M.  Pope,  (two  entries). 

193.  For  the  best  hanging  basket,  James  Vickery,  $3  ; 
J.  A.  Varney  <&  Son,  $2^;  J.  Vickery,  $1  ;  Etta  Nowell, 
Fairfield. 

194.  For  the  best  Wardian  case.      (No  entry.) 

195.  For  the  best  Aquarium,  with  plants.     (No  entry.) 
190.     For  the  ])est  rustic  stand,  not  less  than  three  feet  in 

height,  to  be  filled  with  choice  i)lants.     James  Vickery,  $3. 

197.  For  the  b(!st  rustic  work,  (home  made)  rloseph  Tay- 
lor, 12. 

Special  Premiums  oficred  by  James  Vick,  Seedsman  and 
Florist,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  amateurs  only. 

[Awarding  Committee  —  James  Vickery,  Portland,  and 
Mrs.  Moses  Getchell,  Winslow.] 

For  the  best  collection  of  cut  flowers.  Mrs.  Charles  Stan- 
ley, $20;    Mrs.  G.  B.  Sawyer,  $10;  Miss  Addie  Perkins,  $5. 

For  the  best  floral  ornamental  work.  Miss  L.  M.  Pope,  $5  ; 
Mrs.  C.  Stanley. 

CLASS  6 — Garden  Crops  and  Vegetables. 

198.  For  the  best  exhibition  and  greatest  variety  of  vege- 
tables. Peter  DeRocher,  $8  ;  W.  H.  Pearson,  Vassallioro', 
$5  ;  R.  H.  Gardiner,  $3  ;  Weymouth  Jones ;  A.  H.  Ellis, 
Fairfield  Corner  ;  S.  R.  Sweetzer. 
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199.  For  the  best  exhibition  and  greatest  variety  of  pota- 
toes, not  less  than  five  varieties,  one  peck  of  each  variety.  < 
S.  R.  Sweetzer,  $5;  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  $3;  R.  H.  Gardiner;  J. 
W.  Lang,  Milton  Dyer. 

200.  For  the  best  single  variety  of  potatoes,  one  peck. 
W.  H.  Pearson,  $1  ;  Herbert  E.  Nye,  Fairfield  Corner, 
gratuity,  50  cents ;  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  (two  varieties)  ;  R.  H. 
Gardiner,  Weymouth  Jones,  (three  varieties)  ;  Peter  De- 
Rocher,  W.  E.  Drummond,  S.  R.  Sweetzer. 

201.  For  the  best  seed  corn,  not  less  than  20  ears,  in 
trace.  Galen  Hoxie,  $2  ;  Alfred  Smith,  $1  ;  R.  H.  Gardi- 
ner, J.  W.  Lang,  W.  H.  Pearson,  (two  varieties)  ;  John 
Emerson,  A.  H.  Ellis. 

202.  For  the  best  sweet  corn,  12  ears.  John  Mathews, 
Waterville,  $2  ;  Alfred  Smith,  Herbert  E.  Nye,  Weymouth 
Jones,  Peter  DeRocher,  W.  H.  Pearson,  Milton  Dyer,  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Strattard. 

203.  For  the  best  10  blood  beets.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard, 
$1  ;  Alfred  Smith,  Herbert  E.  Nye,  Weymouth  Jones,  Peter 
DeRocher,  Frank  E.  Nowell,  W.  H.  Pearson,  James  S. 
Hoxie,  A.  H.  Ellis. 

204.  For  the  best  10  turnip  beets.  Milton  Dyer,  $2  ;  J. 
W.  Lang,  $1  ;  Alfred  Smith,  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Weymouth 
Jones,  (two  varieties)  ;  Peter  DeRocher,  W.  H.  Pearson, 
A.  H.  Ellis,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard,  S.  R.  Sweetzer. 

205.  For  the  best  cabbages,  6  heads.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strat- 
tard, $1  ;  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Peter  DeRocher. 

206.  For  the  best  cauliflowers,  6  heads.     (No  entry.) 

207.  For  the  best  carrots,  10  specimens.  Herbert  E. 
Nye,  $2  ;  Milton  Dyer,  $1  ;  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Peter  DeRocher. 

208.  For  the  best  parsnips,  10  siDecimens.  Milton  Dyer, 
$2;  Alfred  Smith,  Peter  DeRocher,  W.  H.  Pearson. 

209.  For  the  best  ruta  bagas,  10  specimens.  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Strattard,  $2  ;  Milton  Dyer,  $1  ;  Alfred  Smith,  Weymouth 
Jones,  Peter  DeRocher,  F.  E.  Nowell,  James  S.  Hoxie,  A. 
H.  Ellis. 

210.  For  the  best  English  or  strap  leaf  turnips,  10  speci- 
mens. J.  W.  Lang,  $1  ;  Alfred  Smith,  John  Mathews,  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Strattard. 

211.  For  the  best  celery,  6  roots.  (Not  awarded.) 
Peter  De  Rocher. 

212.  For  the  best  peppers.  (Not  awarded.)  E.  B. 
Merrill. 

213.  For  the  best  onions,  half  bushel.  (Not  awarded.) 
Herbert  E.  Nye,  Peter  DeRocher,  W.  H.  Pearson. 
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214.  For  the  best  tomatoes,  25  specimens.  S.  R.  Sweet- 
zer,  $2  ;  Mrs.  K.  B.  Lasselle,  $1 ;  Weymouth  Jones,  Peter 
DeRocher,  F.  E.  Nowell,  (two  varieties)  ;  W.  H.  Pearson, 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard. 

215.  For  the  best  marrow  squash,  3  specimens.  (Not 
awarded.)  Peter  De  Rocher,  W.  II.  Pearson ;  Henry  Smith, 
Waterville  ;  J.  H.  Smith,  Waterville. 

216.  For  the  best  Hubbard  squash,  3  specimens.  Her- 
bert E.  Nye,  $2  ;  John  Lasselle,  $1 ;  Peter  De  Rocher. 

217.  For  the  best  Butman  squash.  (Not  awarded.)  R. 
H.  Gardiner. 

218.  For  the  best  turban  squash.  Herbert  E.  Nye,  $2 ; 
Weymouth  Jones,  $1 ;  Peter  DeRocher,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Strattard. 

219.  For  the  best  Marblehead  squash.  A.  H.  Ellis,  $2  ; 
Herbert  E.  Nye,  |1  ;  Peter  DeRocher,  W.  H.  Pearson. 

220.  For  the  largest  squash.  Herbert  E.  Nye,  $1 ;  Peter 
De  Rocher,  W.  H.  Pearson. 

221.  For  the  best  pumpkins.  John  Mathews,  $1 ;  R.  H. 
Gardiner,  Herbert  E.  Nye,  W.  H.  Pearson,  Hiram  Corn- 
forth,  Daniel  Ayer,  W.  Jones. 

222.  For  the  largest  pumpkin.  (Not  awarded.)  W.  H. 
Pearson. 

223.  For  the  best  musk  melons,  3  specimens.  (Not 
awarded.)     Peter  DeRocher,  F.  E.  Nowell. 

224.  For  the  best  water  melons,  3  specimens.  James  S. 
Hoxie,  $1 ;  Weymouth  Jones,  Peter  DeRocher,  A.  H.  Ellis, 
Milton  Dyer. 

225.  For  the  best  citron  melons,  3  specimens.  Weymouth 
Jones,  $1 ;  F.  E.  Nowell,  Peter  DeRocher,  James  S.  Hoxie. 

Gratuities.  Weymouth  Jones  for  mangel  wurzels,  50  cts.  ; 
Alfred  Smith,  Yokohama  squash,  50  cents ;  F.  E.  Nowell, 
mangel  wurzels,  50  cents. 

R.  H.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  exhibited  excelsior  oats,  worthy  of 
honorable  mention  ;  Weymouth  Jones,  Geo.  Merrill  and  W. 
H.  Pearson,  popping  corn  ;  Harry  Blanchard,  Qgo^  gourds. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society 

was  held  on  Thursday,  the  third  day  of  the  exhibition,  at 
four  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  was  well  attended.  OiEcers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  a  list  of  whom  will  be  found  in 
another  part  of  this  report. 

Voted,  to  dispense  with  the  election  of  a  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Voted,  that  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Executive 
Committee  be  presented  at  the  Winter  Meeting. 

Voted,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  and  hereby  are 
tendered  to  the  town  officers  and  citizens  of  Waterville,  for 
the  use  of  the  Town  Hall  and  for  other  facilities  afforded  by 
them  for  holding  the  annual  exhibition ;  also  to  the  several 
railroad  companies  of  the  State  for  return  tickets,  and  to  the 
Eastern  Express  Company  for  liberal  concessions  granted  to 
the  Society. 

Voted,  that  the  time  aud  place  of  holding  the  Winter 
Meeting  be  referred  to  the  President.   , 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  in  Wis- 
casset,  on  the  26th  day  of  December  next,  (to  be  thence 
adjourned  to  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  the  Winter 
Meeting.) 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  WINTER  MEETING. 


The  fifth  annual  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
at  the  Town  Hall  in  Winthrop,  February  27th  and  28th  and 
March  1st,  1878,  by  adjournment  from  time  to  time,  of 
the  annual  meeting,  and  in  accordance  with  notice  duly 
issued. 

The  order  of  exercises,  as  announced,  was  substantially 
carried  out,  although  some  topics  of  minor  importance  were 
withheld  for  want  of  time,  and  some  others  by  tlie  absence  of 
the  persons  to  whom  they  had  been  assigned. 

The  sessions  were  well  attended  and  a  good  degree  of 
interest  manifested  in  the  proceedings.  As  usual  at  the 
Winter  Meetings  of  the  Society,  there  was  an  exhibition  of 
winter  fruit  and  a  few  cut  flowers,  &c.  The  Diploma  awarded 
to  the  Society  by  the  Centennial  Commission  was  placed  on 
exhibition  in  the  hall. 

FIRST  DAY— Evening  Session. 

The  Society  assembled  at  the  time  appointed,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President,  who  briefly  stated  the  pur- 
poses of  the  meeting,  and  invited  all  present  to  participate  in 
the  exercises. 

Mr.  B.  C.  ToESEY  of  Winthrop,  welcomed  the  Society  in 
behalf  of  the  citizens,  in  an.  elaborate  address,  alluding  at 
length  to  the  early  history  of  the  town  and  its  agricultural 
organizations,  its  advanced  position  in  all  moral  and  intellect- 
ual movements,  its  material  jDrosperity,  and  particularly  to 
its  extensive  and  successful  efibrts  in  fruit  culture.  Mr. 
Torsey's  address  was  listened  to  with  close  attention,  and 
was  briefly  replied  to  in  behalf  of  the  Society  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary. 
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President  Gilbert  then  addressed  the  meeting,  review- 
ing the  history  of  the  Society,  stuting  the  purposes  of  the 
Society  and  the  measures  which  had  ])een  adopted  from  year 
to  year  since  its  organization  to  promote  the  interests  of 
fruit  culture  in  the  State.  He  also  spoke  of  the  advantages 
of  meetings  of  this  character,  and  the  mutual  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  them. 

The  President  theu  presented  a  paper  contributed  by  Dr. 
N.  T.  True  of  Bethel,  who  was  not  present,  "  on  planting  an 
orchard,"  being  a  sequel  to  the  valuable  paper  read  by  him 
last  year  on  the  same  subject. 

PLANTING  AN  ORCHARD. 
By  N.  T.  True,  M.  D.,  Bethel. 

In  the  spring  of  1877,  I  set  out  a  young  orchard  of  apple 
trees.  I  planted  it  for  posterity.  All  the  pleasure  I  antici- 
pate from  it  is  that  which  may  arise  from  seeing  the  trees  grow 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  care  I  may  bestow  upon  them. 
Several  points  in  my  present  and  past  experience  seem  to  me 
worthy  of  note,  which  I  will  record,  with  the  hope  that  now 
and  then  a  hint  may  be  received  by  others  worthy  of  their 
commendation.  I  shall,  therefore,  describe  my  labor  in  this 
direction  quite  minutely. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. 

Three  years  ago,  I  selected  a  little  more  than  two  acres  of 
land  in  my  field  for  an  orchard.  The  soil  was  full  of  large 
and  small  boulders,  the  most  of  which  I  removed  the  first 
and  second  years,  by  digging,  blasting,  or  sinking.  Broke 
up  the  land  in  autumn,  as  deep  as  I  could,  and  phinted  with 
corn  and  potatoes  the  following  spring.  The  former  was  hoed 
three  times,  the  latter  twice.  Plowed  again  in  autumn,  and 
dug  boulders.  This  was  repeated  for  two  years.  By  plowing 
late  in  autumn,  I  have  subdued  the  witchgrass  on  one  acre» 
simply  b}^  keeping  the  ground  under  clean  cultivation  where 
I  raised  corn,  and  tilting  out  the  grass  with  a  five-pronged 
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fork,  or  potato  digger,  after  the  crop  was  removed.  I  cleared 
an  acre  in  one  day,  though  a  portion  of  it  had  not  been  badly 
infested. 

Last  April  I  cross  plowed,  and  followed  it  with  the  culti- 
vator and  harrow,  till  the  ground  was  as  mellow  as  I  could 
make  it,  and  dug  the  holes  twenty-five  feet  apart,  none  being 
less  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  fences  between  me  and  my 
neighbors.  I  threw  out  the  soil  as  deep  as  the  land  had  been 
cultivated,  each  hole  occupying  a  little  more  than  a  square 
yard.  I  then  took  a  long  pick  and  loosened  the  hard  subsoil 
as  deep  as  I  could  all  over  the  bottom  of  each  hole.  A  half 
bushel,  more  or  less,  of  stable  manure,  was  thrown  into  each 
hole,  and  carefully  chopped  into  the  loosened  subsoil  with  a 
hoe.  This  last  operation  I  deem  of  the  greatest  importance. 
It  i^repares  an  excellent  bed  for  the  roots  of  the  tree,  which 
will  be  sure  to  penetrate  it,  besides  preventing  the  drying 
up  of  the  soil  during  a  drought,  by  which  so  many  trees  are 
killed.  Could  I  have  had  my  time  at  command,  I  would 
rather  have  dug  the  holes  in  autum.  Planted  with  corn  and 
potatoes  as  before. 

Transplanting  the  Trees. 

I  selected  a  rainy  day,  took  the  cars  and  visited  the  nursery 
of  John  S.  Holmes,  Esq.,  who  resides  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  Oxford  G.  T.  R.  Station.  His  nursery  is  nine  years  old 
from  the  seed.  The  trees  are  of  a  slow,  but  healthy  growth. 
On  cutting  through  the  wood  it  looked  white,  like  white  oak, 
a  good  sign  of  a  healthy  growth. 

With  the  aid  of  three  men,  I  selected  and  dug  one  hundred 
and  sixty  trees,  cut  squarely  oif  the  second  and  third  stories 
where  necessary,  but  carefully  avoided  cutting  off  any  lower 
twigs  or  branches,  unless  very  near  the  ground.  The  ol)ject 
of  this  course  was,  to  save  the  stock  in  case  of  failure  in  graft- 
ing. I  packed  them  in  bunches  often  each,  and  inmiediately 
sent  them,  by  previous  arrangement,  on  the  cars  to  Bethel, 
and  at  once  transferred  them  to  my  orchard.  The  roots  were 
kept  wet  till  they  were  planted,  by  covering  them  with  wet 
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straw.  Many  trees  are  destroyed  every  year  by  having  their 
roots  dried  so  much  that  they  do  not  leave  out  till  July,  or 
even  August,  as  I  have  had  another  lot  from  another  nursery 
do  the  past  year.  Their  vitality  is  destroyed,  and  the  most 
of  them  are  worthless. 

Settestg  out  the  Teees. 

While  setting  out  the  trees  four  men  were  employed,  to 
each  of  whom  was  assigned  a  special  duty.  One  assorted 
the  trees  and  distributed  them ;  another  shaped  the  hole ; 
another  held  the  tree,  while  the  fourth  arranged  the  roots, 
carefully  filling  the  earth  under  the  trunks  and  roots,  so  the 
tree  would  stand  erect  without  any  soil  over  the  roots.  Some 
soil  was  next  thrown  over  the  roots,  followed  by  a  little 
manure  and  soil,  the  whole  being  carefully  pressed  down. 
By  this  division  of  labor,  a  large  number  of  trees  may  be 
carefully  planted  in  a  single  day,  while  in  no  case  was  any 
manure  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  roots. 

Previous  to  setting  the  trees,  with  a  sharp  axe  I  cut  off,  on 
a  block,  with  a  slanting  stroke,  all  tap-roots  and  any  other 
roots  that  had  been  bruised.  I  was  also  careful  to  turn  the 
side  of  the  tree  to  the  north  from  which  any  large  branch  had 
been  cut  close  to  the  stock.  Unless  this  is  done,  it  will  be 
much  exposed  to  the  sunscald.  I  leaned  the  stocks  very 
slightly  to  the  south  for  the  same  reason.  Not  a  few  trees 
are  killed  by  the  dreaded  sunscald  simply  by  leaning  to  the 
northeast.  A  few  trees  which  after  all  these  precautions  are 
thus  exposed,  I  protect  by  loosely  winding  around  the  trunk 
some  old  rags. 

The  next  step  was  to  drive  down  two  cedar  stakes,  to  one 
or  both  of  which  the  tree  was  fastened  by  spunky arn.  Many 
young  trees  are  killed  by  being  racked  back  and  forth  with 
the  wind. 

After  the  trees  had  all  been  set,  I  clij^ped  the  extremities 
of  the  long  branches,  and  then  carefully  covered  every  wound 
and  bruise  with  soft  grafting  wax.  No  twig  was  too  small 
to  be  passed  over,  and  I  went  over  the  orchard  several  times 
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for  this  purpose  during  the  summer.  I  have  seen  no  instance 
of  bleeding,  or  a  l^lackened  surface.  Even  old  wounds  from 
previous  trimming  were  kindly  remembered.  I  planted  the 
ground  again  with  corn  and  potatoes,  and  kept  them  under 
as  clean  cultivation  as  possible.  During  the  last  of  June  I 
mulched  the  trees,  which  were  set  on  the  driest  part  of  the 
orchard.  For  this  purpose  I  used  green  brakes  gathered 
from  the  pastures. 

The  Results. 

The  trees  put  out  vigorously,  much  as  if  they  had  never 
been  transplanted,  and  shoots  from  four  to  twelve  inches  in 
length  were  not  uncommon  l)y  the  middle  of  July.  The 
plant  lice  attacked  them  at  this  time  to  such  a  degree  as 
utterh'  to  stop  their  growth.  I  tried  the  experiment  of 
affectionately  pressing  the  twigs  covered  with  the  lice 
between  my  thumb  and  forefinger,  but  Avith  no  manifest 
advantage.  By  the  last  of  July,  they  all  disappeared,  and 
the  unusually  wet  weather  of  August  caused  the  shoots  to 
start  again,  so  that  now,  a  stranger  would  declare  that  there 
are  two  3^ears  of  growth  where  really  there  is  but  one.  A 
perfect  joint  is  formed  between  the  growth  of  the  early  and 
latter  part  of  the  season.  In  one  instance  I  measured  a 
growth  of  thirty-two  inches  during  the  season,  while  a 
changed  aspect  was  manifest  in  the  tops  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  trees.  Every  week,  or  oftener,  with  knife  and  graft- 
ing wax,  I  pruned  every  dead  or  useless  twig,  and  covered 
every  wound  with  wax,  and  pressed  the  wax  previously  put 
on  closer  to  the  wound,  and  watched  the  hatching  out  of 
caterpillars,  and  killed  them. 

The  next  step  was  to  guard  against  the  mice  and  borers. 
For  this  purpose  I  found  a  pile  of  empty  tomato  cans,  which 
I  threw  into  a  fire  to  unsolder  them.  Taking  the  body  of 
one  of  these  cans,  I  rolled  it  somewhat  spirally  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  and  then  slipped  it  to  the  ground,  and  next 
to  the  fence,  Avhere  the  trees  are  more  exposed  to  the  mice, 
I  wound  another  still  more  spirally  above  the  first  coil.     A 
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very  little  practice  will  enable  one  to  do  this  successfully. 
Borers  do  not  like  to  descend  inside  of  the  coil  to  deposit 
their  eggs,  while  by  slipping  up  the  coil  their  presence  can 
easily  be  detected.  I  have  not  yet  gone  over  the  whole 
orchard,  and  regard  it  rather  as  an  experiment,  with  the  hope 
that  it  may,  at  least,  partially  succeed  in  warding  oft*  these 
much  to  be  dreaded  enemies. 

Subsequent  Treatment. 

Durino-  the  autimin  I  turned  two  back  furrows  against  each 
tree  in  one-half  of  the  orchard  so  as  to  form  a  square  in 
which  the  tree  stood.  The  furrow  left  was  just  outside  the 
original  hole.  I  threw  out  the  soil  from  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  on  the  four  sides  of  the  square,  picked  up  the  subsoil 
and  chopped  in  manure,  and  also  put  a  little  manure  above  it 
and  covered  it.  This  with  the  previous  manure  will  give  a 
^''square  meal"  for  the  tree  every  day  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  avoid  what  should  always  be  guarded  against — a  check 
in  the  growth  of  the  tree.  The  coming  spring  I  propose  to 
graft  the  largest  stocks  and  follow  it  up  from  year  to  year  as 
fast  as  they  are  of  suitable  size  for  the  purpose. 

Reflections  and  Suggestions. 

Many  persons  look  upon  such  a  course  as  I  have  pursued 
as  one  involving  much  labor,  but  the  planting  of  trees  in  the 
way  I  have  described  can  be  rapidly  done,  and  well  done,  by 
taking  hold  of  it  in  a  resolute  manner.  I  see  nothing  in  my 
course  that  I  could  have  well  omitted,  and  I  now  see  no 
reason  why  every  one  of  my  one  hundred  and  sixty  trees  may 
not  live  and  thrive.  If  they  do,  it  will  be  the  result  of  pains- 
taking. 

Some  persons  would  object  to  setting  out  seedling  stocks 
so  old  as  mine.  It  should  be  stated  that  Mr.  Robinson  took 
good  care  of  his  trees  by  keeping  them  carefully  trimmed. 
Too  many  seedling  nurseries  are  ruined  from  neglect  to  trim 
them  from  year  to  year.     My  past  experience  has  been  in 
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favor  of  setting  out  trees  from  seven  to  ten  years  old,  pro- 
vided they  have  been  properly  cared  for  in  the  nursery,  and 
receive  the  same  attention  in  subsequent  years.  It  is  the 
steady  and  healthy  growth  rather  than  the  age  and  size  of  a 
tree  that  should  be  taken  into  the  account  in  transplanting  a 
tree.  Extremes, .  however,  should  be  avoided.  It  should  be 
remarked  that  the  last  season  was  one  of  the  most  favorable 
on  record  for  planting  trees. 

Some  persons  prefer  grafting  the  trees  when  transplanted. 
My  limited  experience  in  this  has  not  been  so  successful,  and 
I  prefer  to  wait  till  the  trees  are  well  rooted,  and  the  stocks 
are  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter,  and  graft  them  at  least  three 
feet  from  the  ground. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  blacksmith,  informs  me  that  he 
makes  a  little  hill  of  cinders  from  his  shop  around  each  tree 
to  keep  off"  the  mice.  He  has  found  their  nests  in  the  spring 
close  up  to  the  hillock  without  their  finding  the  tree. 

As  it  has  been  suggested  by  a  successful  pomologist  and 
mem))er  of  this  society,  Mr.  A.  Smith  of  Monmouth,  there 
is  a  rage  to  set  out  very  large  orchards.  I  have  something 
over  three  hundred  trees,  and  1  am  certain  that  I  can  .spend 
all  of  my  time  during  the  year  in  looking  after  that  number. 
As  he  suggests,  the  farmer  who  has  forty  trees,  will  find 
enough  to  do  to  care  for  them,  as  Mr.  Smith  cares  for  his,  in 
connection  with  his  other  farming  labors. 

I  propose  to  keep  the  land  of  my  new  orchard  under  culti- 
vation for  a  series  of  years.  It  is  of  doul)tful  advantage  to 
have  a  tree  come  into  bearing  very  early.  It  is  apt  to  be  the 
sign  of  dwarfishness,  or  of  premature  death.  It  is  better  to 
wait  patiently,  but  keep  the  trees  in  a  vigorously  growing 
condition  until  they  are  capable  of  producing  half  a  bushel, 
more  or  less,  of  apples  in  a  single  crop.  One  of  the  best 
young  orchards  I  have  seen  in  the  State  is  that  of  Daniel  B. 
Grover,  Esq.,  of  West  Bethel.  The  trees  were  grafted  into 
seedling  stocks  nine  years  ago,  and  the  ground  has  been  cul- 
tivated with  hops  nearly  all  the  time  since.  They  are  large, 
sleek  looking,  and  just  beginning  to  bear.     The  ground  is 
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kept  entirely  clear  of  weeds,  while  the  borers  receive  no 
welcome.  No  mulching  was  used,  so  that  borers  could  be 
detected  at  once,  while  the  hop  poles  protected  the  trees  from 
sunscald. 

While  cultivating  among  my  own  trees,  I  use  a  short  whif- 
fletree,  taken  from  my  mowing  machine.  If  the  direction  of 
the  cultivation  is  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south,  set  your 
two  stakes  on  the  northwest  and  southeast  sides  of  the  tree, 
and  there  will  be  but  little  danger  of  injuring  them. 

It  is  no  trifling  task  to  raise  an  orchard  of  one  acre  and  have 
every  tree  in  a  healthy  condition.  There  is  a  constant  warfare 
against  drought,  winter  killing,  caterpillars,  snow,  sunscald, 
accidents,  blight,  borers,  aphides  and  starvation,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  fjiilures  in  grafting,  and  trees  that  refuse  to  bear.  A 
man  must  make  up  his  mind  for  all  these  contingencies. 

Some  localities  may  be  exempt  from  these  obstacles,  but 
they  are  exceedingly  rare  ;  and  a  fainthearted  man  should 
never  plant  an  orchard.  It  requires  about  as  much  courage 
to  tear  up  a  black-hearted  young  tree,  or  one  surrounded 
with  sprouts,  as  to  have  a  decayed  tooth  extracted  that  does 
not  ache. 

It  is  a  too  common  mistake,  in  writing  on  the  subject  of 
pomology,  to  endeavor  to  establish  modes  of  practice  that 
will  apply  to  all  locations.  Nothing  is  so  unsafe.  Difference 
of  soil,  and  location,  the  adaptation  of  special  kinds  of  trees  to 
special  localities,  which  can  be  learned  only  from  long  experi- 
ence, the  deficiences  of  particular  elements  in  certain  soils, 
and  other  modifications,  are  everywhere  met.  The  good  judg- 
ment of  the  pomologist  must  be  above  the  opinions  of  the 
writer  and  theorist ;  and  he  must  reject,  or  accept  opinions  as 
in  that  higher  judgment  he  may  think  best.  There  are  and 
should  be  no  patents  in  pomology.  It  is  with  this  spirit  that 
I  modestly  have  described  my  own  course  in  planting  an 
orchard. 
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Mr.  AV.  p.  Athekton  of  IIuUowoll.  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  the  paper  by  Dr.  True  which  has  just  been  read, 
and  I  think  he  is  right  in  his  ideas.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
there  will  be  an  opportunit}^  for  any  discussion  on  the  paper 
we  have  just  listened  to  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer  of  Wiscasset.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
some  points  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  True's  which  'should  receive 
attention  sometime  during  the  meeting.  I  think  the  paper  is 
in  itself  very  complete,  but  perhaps  there  may  be  difl'erent 
views  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  would  be  well  at  some  time 
to  call  it  up  for  discussion. 

The  paper  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  Thursday  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 


SECOND  DAY— Morning  Session. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  Society  was  adjourned  till  live 
o'clock  P.  M. 

At  the  opening  of  the  public  session  the  President  an- 
nounced the  order  of  exercises  for  the  day,  and  said  : 

We  have  a  few  minutes  before  the  advertised  time  of  begin- 
ning the  meeting,  and  since  a  goodly  numl^er  of  persons  are 
present,  we  may  as  well  fill  up  the  time  Avith  the  considera- 
tion of  some  topic.  There  are  some  jioints  in  the  paper  pre- 
sented last  evening  which  it  may  be  well  to  consider  for  the 
information  of  those  present.  I  will  allude  to  one  or  two  of 
these  points,  and  ask  for  remarks  upon  them.  One  point 
which  he  dAvelt  upon  quite  forcibly,  was  the  importance  of 
thorough  work  in  planting  trees,  as  you  will  recollect,  claim- 
ing that  by  giving  them  careful  attention  you  would  in  the 
end  be  compensated  for  the  extra  expense.  It  is  a  good  point, 
and  one  which  may  be  referred  to  more  at  length.  Another 
is  the  question  of  planting  grafted  or  seedling  trees.  Accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  individuals  present,  which  are  the 
more  desirable,  seedlings  or  trees  grafted  in  the  nursery? 
Secondly,  provided  seedlings  are  planted,  at  what  time  is  it 
desirable  to  graft  them,  and  what  method  would  you  advocate, 
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cuttin^:  the  branches  and  grafting,  or  cntting  the  whole  stock  ? 
Third,  the  question  of  sunscald,  which  he  refers  to.  What  is 
your  experience  in  regard  to  that,  and  the  recommendation  of 
leaning  the  trees  slightly  to  the  south,  in  order  to  avoid  this 
difficulty?  Is  there  anything  in  that?  Then,  perhaps,  there 
is  a  question  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  bring  up — ought  we 
to  caution  any  one  in  regard  to  forcing  trees  in  this  State? 
Do  we  need  to  give  any  warning  in  that  direction  ?  We  have 
a  severe  climate,  and  if  the  growth  is  forced  and  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  that  growth  to  mature,  there  is  danger  at 
times  of  winter  killing. 

Mr.  Berry  of  Winthrop,  spoke  of  the  proper  distance  apart 
for  planting  apple  trees,  and  thought  thirty  or  thirty-two  feet 
better  than  twenty-live,  giving  a  better  opportunity  for  culti- 
vation. An  orchard  should  be  thoroughly  taken  care  of  to 
make  it  profitable. 

Mr.  Pope  of  Manchester.  I  would  inquire  if  any  one 
present  has  had  experience  with  sunscald  ?  Dr.  True  speaks 
in  his  paper  of  the  bark  cracking  and  turning  black,  and  trees 
dying  from  these  causes. 

Mr.  Berry.  I  have  had  some  experience.  The  trouble  is 
greatest  with  trees  leaning  towards  the  northeast.  I  would 
advise  putting  up  boards  for  the  protection  of  those  trees 
which  are  aflected. 

Mr.  Pore.  We  are  troubled  much  with  prevailing  west 
winds  killing  our  trees. 

Question.     And  so  you  lean  your  trees  southwest? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  think  the  remedy  spoken  of  to  be  as  good  as 
anything  I  know,  and  perhaps  the  only  remedy  there  is. 

Question.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  cause  of  sunscald? 
Is  it  the  hot  sun  of  July  and  August,  or  is  it  caused  by  the 
premature  starting  of  the  sap  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  My  opinion  is,  that  when  a  tree  has  not  enough 
foliage  the  heat  of  the  sun  scalds  it. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  this  respect  with  a  few  trees  which  are  fifteen  years  old  and 
quite  large.    I  found  it  necessary  to  cut  ofi'  some  of  the  lower 
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branches,  and  where  I  cut  them  on  the  southerly  side,  or  more 
to  the  southwest,  the  bark  afterwards  withered  and  came  off 
in  several  cases  nearly  down  to  the  ground,  which  I  could  not 
attribute  to  an^^thing  else  but  to  the  cutting  of  those  limbs, 
while  on  the  other  sides  of  the  same  trees  no  injury  resulted. 

Mr.  Pope.  I  wish  to  know,  if  from  the  places  where  you 
cut  those  limbs  the  sap  ran  down  during  the  summer? 

Answer.     I  think  not. 

Alfred  Smith  of  Monmouth.  I  think  Mr.  Sawyer  is 
risfht  in  thinkino:  tliat  the  trouble  in  his  case  resulted  from 
cutting  the  limbs  and  not  from  the  sun.  In  cutting  a  limb, 
especially  if  the  water  gets  into  it,  it  begins  to  die  at  a  certain 
point.  I  think  I  never  saw  the  white  wood  of  an  apple  tree 
bleed  at  any  time  of  the  year.  If  it  did  I  could  not  make  the 
wax  stick  in  grafting.  Every  one  knows  that  if  a  limb  is  cut 
from  a  tree  which  is  black-hearted,  and  the  wound  covered 
with  wax,  the  water  which  exudes  will  run  down  and  cause  a 
black  spot  on  the  tree  or  limb,  but  I  never  have  learned  that 
that  bhick  injured  the  tree.  I  have  often  rul)bed  it  off  and 
found  good  l)ark  beneath.  It  is  only  a  coloring  matter  that 
you  see,  which  comes  from  rotten  wood  and  not  from  the 
white  wood. 

Charles  Foster.  I  have  been  somewhat  in  the  habit  of 
working  orchards  in  different  places  in  the  county  of  Kennebec, 
some  five  or  six  towns.  I  never  remember  of  finding  a  single 
scald  on  the  north  side  of  a  tree,  or  the  under  side  of  a  limb. 
For  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
setting  trees  with  a  cant  towards  the  gouth  and  southwest. 
I  have  followed  grafting  for  thirty  years,  more  or  less,  and  I 
do  not  remember  of  seeing  the  sap  run  out  of  a  single  apple- 
tree  limb  of  white  wood.  In  grafting  there  is  danger  of 
cutting  off  too  much  of  the  top  at  one  time.  I  have  generally 
been  two  years  in  trimming  and  grafting  a  tree  and  fitting  it 
for  bearing. 

The  President.  Do  you  prefer  grafting  the  branches  or 
the  main  stock? 
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Mr.  Foster.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  grafting  on  the 
stock. 

Question..  Which  do  you  recommend  as  the  best  practice, 
phmting  seedling  trees  or  trees  grafted  in  the  nursery  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  When  I  first  began  to  set  apple  trees,  sixty 
years  ago,  perhaps,  there  was  but  little  grafting  done  in  this 
county,  but  of  late  a  good  many  people  in  Maine  have  been 
setting  New  York  trees.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  setting 
trees  not  (rrafted.  In  reijard  to  New  York  trees,  I  have  no 
doul)t  but  they  would  do  well  if  we  take  sufficient  care  of 
them,  but  to  give  them  the  care  we  used  to  forty  years  ago, 
they  will  not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  grafted  with  you  (Foster)  a  great  deal. 
My  experience  is,  decidedly,  that  in  this  State  we  had  better 
set  seedling  trees  and  graft  into  the  bod}^  or  branches.  If  the 
bodies  are  too  long,  they  should  be  cut  back.  I  hold  that  we 
had  better  have  the  trees  nearer  to  the  earth.  Everybody 
ought  to  know  how  to  graft.  It  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  do. 
Every  boy  ought  to  learn  it.  I  could  relate  my  experience 
in  learning,  but  will  not  take  up  the  time.  In  relation 
to  cutting  large  limbs  and  grafting  all  in  one  year  or 
otherwise,  I  believe  it  is  better  to  start  the  scions  all  in  one 
year,  leaving  enough  limbs  to  be  renewed  gradually  after- 
wards. In  that  wa}^  you  keep  the  trees  balanced,  and  all  the 
scions  start  together.  When  I  first  began  to  graft,  the  under 
limbs  were  left  for  the  next  year ;  we  grafted  the  best  part  of 
the  tree,  and  they  would  grow  ra^Didly,  while  the  lower  limbs, 
grafted  afterwards,  were  always  behind  and  would  never  get 
up  again.  When  scions  are  put  all  over  the  tree,  and  started 
at  the  same  time,  you  w^ll  have  an  equal  growth.  In  a  small 
tree  it  will  do  to  cut  off  the  entire  top  ;  in  a  large  tree  I  would 
not  generally  do  it. 

Mr.  Berry  agreed  with  Mr.  Smith  on  the  last  point. 

N.  R.  Pike  of  Winthrop.  I  would  ask,  if  a  tree  needs 
cutting  back,  what  time  would  you  prefer  to  do  it? 
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Answer.  It  is  better  to  be  done  before  it  leaves  out.  I . 
have  succeeded  well  in  that  way,  and  have  seen  a  great  many 
handsome  trees  set  out  with  large  tops  and  they  never  became 
well  established  and  growing  on  account  of  this  very  thing ; 
and  when  I  have  grafted  them,  I  have  found  them  to  be 
black-hearted ;  whereas  if  they  had  been  properly  cut  back 
and  allowed  to  go  until  the  next  year,  it  would  have  been 
much  better.  I  think  it  is  well  to  cut  about  six  inches  above 
where  you  intend  to  graft,  and  let  it  go  one  year. 

Mr.  Pike.  I  would  ask  whether  you  set  the  scions  the 
first  year  ? 

Answer.  I  have  succeeded  well  in  that  way,  and  I  can 
show  you  handsome  trees  done  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Foster.  In  regard  to  this  sunscald,  I  made  up  my 
mind  years  ago  that  it  was  owing  to  the  freezing  and  thawing 
of  the  tree  in  the  winter.  I  have  worked  in  orchards  of  18 
to  20  acres,  and  I  have  found  the  tops  of  trees  where  they 
came  to  the  sun  that  the  bark  would  crack  open.  I  have 
noticed  it  frequently  in  the  woods,  on  the  side  of  the  tree 
facing  the  sun  sometimes  two  or  three  feet  would  be  dead, 
and  I  have  thought  it  was  owing  to  the  sap  starting  and 
freezing  in  the  winter  and  killing  the  bark  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Wheeler  of  Winthrop.  I  have  had  some  experience 
in  grafting ;  have  done  considerable  of  it  some  years ;  have 
set  30,000  scions  in  one  year.  I  have  always  made  it  a  point 
to  go  into  a  tree  and  examine  and  look  it  over  and  see  how 
to  shape  the  top.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  first  things 
necessary.  I  always  want  scions  that  I  know  to  be  good, 
and  in  grafting  large  trees  I  leave  some  of  the  smaller  limbs 
between  the  scions  and  the  stocks,  to  help  carry  the  sap  to 
the  scions.  I  have  noticed  failures  Avhere  the  trees  have  been 
cut  back  too  much,  and  in  many  cases  complete  failures. 
There  has  been  something  said  here,  I  think,  in  regard  to 
cutting  the  whole  top  of  small  trees.  I  think  the  better  way 
is  to  get  trees  large  enough  to  graft  into  the  branches.  I 
think  there  is  danger  of  forcing  trees  too  much  before  they 
are  set  out.     Within  the  past  four  years  I  have  lost  two 
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trees.  The  sap  started  in  a  warm  time  and  caused  the  bark 
to  start,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  sunscald  is  produced 
somewhat  by  the  starting  of  the  sap  prematurely. 

Mr.  Saavyer.     You  mean  too  early  in  the  spring? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  have  not  put  out  many  trees  lately. 
The  few  trees  I  have  set  I  have  raised  myself,  and  I  have  a 
few  very  good  trees.  I  believe  we  can  raise  trees  here  as 
well  as  anywhere,  with  proper  care  and  labor. 

Question.     You  plant  seedling  trees  ? 

Answer.     Yes,  sir,  I  prefer  them. 

Question.     What  time  of  year  do  you  prefer  to  cut  scions  ? 

Answer.     I  think  it  is  best  to  cut  them  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Pike.  There  is  a  point  introduced  by  Mr.  Sawyer  in 
regard  to  cutting  the  large  limbs,  and  the  bark  dying  below 
where  the  limb  is  taken  oiF.  I  think  that  cannot  be  termed 
sunscald,  for  in  my  experience  you  are  as  likely  to  have  that 
upon  the  north  side  as  upon  any  other. 

Mr.  Sawyer.     I  have  not  found  it  so. 

Mr.  Pike.  I  have,  and  my  experience  is  that  when  you 
take  oif  one  of  these  limbs  the  sap  cannot  flow  ;  there  is 
nothing  to  take  the  sap,  so  it  runs  through  under  the  bark 
and  corrodes  and  kills  the  bark. 

The  President.  It  is  time  to  take  up  another  subject, 
but  I  wish  to  enquire  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  orchardists, 
whether  they  prefer  to  set  seedlings  Or  trees  grafted  in  the 
nursery  ? 

Mr.  Atherton.  I  would  like  to  have  time  for  this  subject 
to  be  discussed  more  fully  in  regard  to  whether  it  is  best  to 
graft  in  the  stock  or  in  the  branches.  I  suppose  this  discus- 
sion was  drawn  out  by  Dr.  True's  paper,  and  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken he  alluded  to  the  subject  of  grafting.  Downing  says, 
I  think,  that  the  trees  ought  to  be  allowed  to  grow  one  year 
before  grafting  them,  but  that  it  might  be  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  graft  in  the  same  year  that  the  tree  was  set.  What 
I  am  coming  at  is,  whether  it  is  better  to  graft  in  the  limbs  or 
stock,  for  I  am  going  to  set  more  trees  in  the  coming 
spring. 
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The  President.  The  question  of  Mr.  Atherton  was 
answered  previous  to  his  coming  into  the  room,  but  lor  his 
benefit  I  will  say  that  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  the  matter  is,  that  it  is  better  to  graft  in  the 
branches,  and  that  is  the  general  practice,  unless  in  shaping 
the  tree,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  the  whole  top  oft*. 

Oakes  Howard  of  Winthrop.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in 
relation  to  the  sunscald.  The  question  has  been  pretty  thor- 
oughly discussed,  and  the  opinion  is  that  we  suft'er  more  or 
less  bj'  it.  Now,  what  I  wish  to  know  is,  in  regard  to  a 
remedy. 

The  President.  The  point  is  very  practical ;  but  this  dis- 
cussion is  taking  too  much  lime.  I  Avish  to  call  your  atteix- 
tion  to  another  question  just  now  propounded,  and  ask  the 
opinions  of  gentlemen  upon  it.  I  will  ask  of  Mr.  Carr 
whether  he  prefers  to  set  grafted  trees  or  seedlings? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  prefer  the  seedlings.  I  don't  want  a  tree 
grafted  until  it  is  set. 

Mr.  Pope  ? 

Answer.     Seedlings  by  all  means. 

JVIr.  KoBBiNS  of  Winthrop.  I  certainly  should  favor  the 
-seedling  trees,  and  also  grafting  in  the  limbs,  although  I  have 
had  .some  success  with  trees  grafted  in  the  nursery. 

F.  M.  Woodward.  I  set  seedling  trees  mostly,  and  pre- 
fer them.  There  is  a  point  which  I  wish  to  present,  and  that 
is,  why  you  graft  in  the  body  of  the  tree?  I  would  never  do 
so  if  1  could  avoid  it. 

Mr.  Floyd.     I  prefer  seedling  trees,  by  all  means. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

'■-  liesolvcd,  That  this  society  recommend  the  setting  of  scedfing  trees,  to 
be  grafted  in  the  limbs  or  stock,  rather  than  trees  grafted  in  the  nursery." 

The  President.  We  will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  Crab 
Apples.  First,  we  have  a  paper  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  after 
that  we  will  devote  some  time  to  discussion  of  the  subject. 
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KAISmG    CRAB-APPLES. 
By  Henry  Reynolds,  M.  D.,  Auburn. 

Fruit-growers  in  Maine  have  had  much  to  discourage  them 
during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  severity  of  the 
winters  and  the  ravages  of  insects  have  destroyed  a  hxrge 
part  of  the  old  orchards,  while  numerous  difiiculties  beset 
the  raisin^:  of  new  orchards.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
trees  do  not  grow  so  readily  as  they  did  fifty  years  ago. 
Then,  if  trees  were  set  out,  a  flourishing  orchard  was  pretty 
sure  to  result,  whether  any  care  was  taken  of  the  trees  or 
not.  Nearly  all  that  seemed  necessary,  to  secure  a  good 
tree,  was  that  the  seed  should  be  placed  in  the  ground  or  the 
tree  set  where  it  was  desired  to  grow  ;  almost  invariably  a 
good  tree  would  be  produced. 

Now,  it  is  altogether  different.  The  tree  must  be  trans- 
planted with  extra  care,  placed  in  a  good  location,  in  the  best 
soil,  cultivated,  manured,  protected  from  mice,  borers  and 
other  enemies,  in  fact  tended  and  cared  for  almost  as  indus- 
triously as  a  child  is  cared  for,  in  order  to  secure  a  tree. 
Even  when  the  tree  has  at  last  been  produced,  the  owner  is 
not  sure  of  long  possessing  his  treasure.  Insects  may  destroy 
it,  frosts  may  kill  it,  or  disease  blight  and  blast  it. 

In  view  of  all  these  difficulties  attending  apple-tree  culture, 
it  is  not  strange  that  many  at  times  have  become  discouraged, 
and  look  about  them  for  trees  of  a  more  hardy  character  than 
the  varieties  usually  cultivated.  Obliging  and  enterprising 
tree  agents  have  aided  them  in  this  search,  and  presented  for 
their  consideration  the  crab-apple.  The  case  of  the  crab- 
apple  has  been  ably  presented  by  its  earnest  and  unwearying 
advocates.  The  case  at  first  was  presented  a  little  stronger 
than  it  would  be  prudent  to  state  it  at  present.  The  crab- 
apple  was  said  to  be  just  the  tree  to  endure  our  winters, 
would  grow  thriftily,  bear  abundantly,  and  the  fruit  sell  at 
fancy  prices.  It  Avas  claimed  that  when  the  common  standard 
kinds  of  apples  were  selling  in  Boston  at  two  to  three  dollars 
per  barrel,    the    crab-apples    sold    at  six  or    seven  dollars, 
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and  were  in  demand  at  those  prices  far  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
By  engaging  in  crab-apple  culture,  astonishingly  profitable 
results  were  predicted  and  anticipated.  It  was  urged  that 
the  demand  would  be  almost  unlimited  ;  that  those  not  used 
for  cooking  purposes  could  be  converted  into  cider,  which 
would  sell  at  fifty  cents  per  gallon — crab-apple  cider  being  a 
very  superior  article. 

The  agents  who  had  crab-apple  trees  to  sell,  seemed  to 
believe  that  they  had  a  good  thing,  and  tried  to  impress  the 
minds  of  farmers  with  some  adequate  conception  of  the  great 
importance  of  crab-apple  culture.  Their  success  was  quite 
encouraging — to  themselves,  at  least — and  large  numbers  of 
the  trees  were  sold.  Not  a  few  purchased  crab-apple  trees 
sufficient  to  set  a  small  orchard,  imagining  that  at  last  they 
were  on  the  high  road  to  success  in  fruit  culture.  They  did 
succeed  in  growing  the  trees  very  well.  There  were  quite  as 
many  that  lived  and  grew  as  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the 
owners  to  have. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  crab  apple  trees  are  hardy  and 
adapted  to  endure  our  climate.  This  point  has  been  satisfac- 
torily established.  The  trees  are  thrifty  and  productive,  and 
come  into  bearing  very  early.  So  far  as  all  these  points  are 
concerned,  the  crab-apple  tree  culture  in  Maine  has  proved 
a  complete  success.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  we 
can  raise  any  number  of  large,  thrifty,  and  productive  crab 
apple  trees.  There  can  be  no  foult  found  with  the  represen- 
tations of  the  tree  agents  regarding  these  qualities. 

There  is,  however,  a  serious  drawback  attending  even  the 
crab-apple  business ;  and  that  is,  the  apples  do  not  sell  well. 
This  seems  to  be  a  great  pity,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  raise  them 
and  the  trees  are  so  thrifty  and  endure  our  winters  so  well ! 
Instead  of  being  in  demand  at  $6  to  $7  j^cr  barrel  when  other 
apples  are  worth  only  $3,  the  demand  last  autumn  Avas  not 
brisk  for  them  at  |2  to  $3  per  barrel  while  other  apples  sold 
at  $3  to  $4.  In  fact,  there  is  a  very  limited  demand  for  crab 
apples  at  any  price.  They  are  used  mostly  for  preserving, 
and  seldom  used  for  other  cooking  purposes.   .  It  is  easy  for 
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any  one  to  see  that  the  demand  for  crab-apples  can  never  be 
extensive  enough  to  consume  a  fourth  part  of  the  product  of 
all  the  trees  which  have  been  set. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  them,  then,  it  may  be  asked?  Use 
them  for  cider,  some  one  says,  and  sell  the  cider  for  50  cents 
per  gallon.  Of  late  years  we  have  not  heard  anything  about 
selling  crab-apple  cider  at  fifty  cents  per  gallon.  I  presume 
it  would  sell  at  about  the  same  price  as  other  cider.  But, 
suppose  the  crab-apples  be  made  into  cider.  Imagine  a  man 
picking  crab-apples  for  cider  !  Crab-apples  cling  tenaciously 
to  the  tree.  They  seldom  fall  off,  high  winds  do  not  blow 
them  off;  a  man  in  the  top  of  the  tree,  shaking  the  tree  vig- 
orously, makes  slow  headway  in  shaking  them  off.  In  short, 
crab-apples  have  to  be  picked  off.  They  are  very  small  in 
size.  It  requires  hundreds  of  them  to  fill  a  bushel  basket.  If 
a  man  were  given  all  the  crab-apples  for  cider  making  that  he 
could  pick  during  the  whole  autumn,  he  would  not  become 
rich  ftist  enough  to  cause  his  neighbors  to  envy  him  at  all.  But 
when  a  man  is  obliged  to  raise  as  well  as  to  gather  them,  then 
we  begin  to  feel  like  sympathizing  with  him  regarding  his 
hard  lot  in  life.  Yet,  for  an  opportunity  to  do  this  very  thing 
there  are  many  who  seem  to  be  taking  great  pains,  purchas- 
ing trees,  carefully  attending  them  and  giving  them  the  use 
of  their  land ;  and  for  what  ?  just  to  secure  a  harvest  that  is 
not  worth  harvesting. 

It  seems  as  though  it  were  about  time  for  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  to  stop  buying  crab-apple  trees  to  set  for  orchards. 
Already  there  are  more  crab-trees  growing  than  it  will  be 
possible  to  advantageously  dispose  of  the  fruit.  It  is  all  well 
enough  for  any  one  to  set  one  or  two  crab-apple  trees*  to 
secure  fruit  for  his  own  use,  and  then  when  the  trees  begin 
to  bear  freely  he  will  have  as  much  crab  fruit  as  he  can 
profitably  dispose  of. 

Some  persons  in  setting  crab-trees  have  thought  if  the  fruit 
did  not  sell  to  advantage,  that  they  could  easily  have  the 
trees  grafted  to  other  varieties.  This  can  be  done,  but  there 
i§  considerable  risk  attending  it,  as  our  standard  varieties  of 
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apples  can  be  grafted  upou  crab-trees  with  less  certainty  of 
good  results,  than  when  grafted  upon  our  native  trees. 
Besides,  many  of  these  crab-trees  are  produced  by  grafting 
upon  the  common  apple  stock,  and  to  re-graft  them  occasions 
much  unnecessary  labor,  at  considerable  risk  to  the  life  of  the 
tree,  without  giving  any  advantages  thereby. 

The  original  crab-stock  for  grafting  standard  hardy  varie- 
ties of  apples  upon,  has  been  used  by  nurserymen  who  are 
propagating  trees  for  the  trade  of  the  northern  N.  E.  States. 
The  claim  has  been  made  that  a  hardier  tree  was  thereby 
secured,  and  one  that  will  better  meet  the  wants  of  orchardists 
in  the  localities  above  named,  tlian  would  be  the  case  if 
grafted  upon  common  apple-stock.  The  practice,  however, 
is  of  doubtful  utility,  and  cannot  be  recommended.  Indeed, 
experience  as  far  as  continued,  proves  no  foundation  for  the 
claim  of  superior  hardiness.  We  have  hardy  apple-stock, 
and  to  this  we  shall  find  it  to  our  advantage  to  confine  our 
attention. 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  ideas  of 
Dr.  Reynolds  in  regard  to  the  value  of  crab-apples.  If  any 
one  has  views  which  he  wishes  to  present  upon  any  point  in 
the  paper  we  will  listen  to  them. 

Mr.  Bkackett  of  Belfast.  It  seems  to  me  hardly  probable 
that  this  meeting  will  recommend  the  planting  and  raising  of 
crab-apples,  and  I  think  the  tenor  of  that  paper  accords  well 
with  the  opinions  of  the  members  present.  It  seems  to  me 
there  are  other  subjects  more  important.  Therefore  I  move 
we  accept  the  paper  for  publication. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  fully  agree  with  the  paper.  I  would  not 
alter  a  word  of  it.     Crab-apples  are  not  worth  the  picking. 

Mr.  Atiiertox.  I  have  ordered  eight  crabs  ;  I  don't  know 
but  I  shall  change  the  order.  Downing  tells  us  there  are 
some  of  them,  though,  which  do  grow  to  large  size  and  are 
valuable. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Litchfield,  I  think  he 
brought  some  crab-apples  here  to  exhibit. 
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Mr.  Litchfield  of  Winthrop.  I  am  glad  that  the  Presi- 
dent sat  in  front  of  the  phice  where  those  apples  are  exhibited 
so  long  as  he  did.  I  invested  in  five  varieties  of  crab-apples 
sometime  ago  and  have  them  growing  now.  I  do  not  con- 
demn them  all.  I  have  one  variety  which  is  valuable,  and 
one  that  is  good  for  nothing ;  it  cannot  be  cooked  or  eaten,  or 
given  to  any  creature.  So  I  have  a  large  lot  of  them.  I 
hope  nobody  else  will  be  taken  in  as  I  have  been  with  this 
kind  of  tree.  I  have  another  variety  which  is  valuable  for 
preserving. 

Question.     What  kind  of  an  apple  is  the  General  Grant? 

Answer.     I  have  not  got  it  and  I  do  not  want  it. 

John  ]May,  Esq.  My  opinion  is  that  the  crab-apples  are 
in  general  an  immense  humbug. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  have  only  a  word  to  say.  I  have  had 
a  little  experience.  I  have  one  cral)-apple  tree.  I  got  the 
scions  from  friend  Smith.  I  Avas  considerably  taken  up  with 
them  at  that  time,  but  I  have  found  them  since  to  be  worth- 
less. Soon  a  yellow  variety  came  around  and  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  try  that.  I  grafted  the  tree  over  and  put  in  the 
yellow  variety.  The  tree  boi-e  well.  These  were  pretty 
good  to  can  up  for  sauce.  By  and  by  another  variety  came 
around — a  Siberian  crab.  It  was  quite  a  large  apple,  was 
red  and  handsome.  I  grafted  it  again  to  that  variety,  and 
last  fall  it  bore  largely  and  produced  a  fine  lot  of  sauce 
apples.  J  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  every  fruit- 
grower to  keep  one  or  two  trees  just  for  sauce  and  for  home 
use. 

The  President.  The  point  has  been  well  made,  What  is 
the  use  of  crab-apples  where  we  can  grow  good  fruit?  And 
that  is  a  question  every  one  should  ask  himself  before  he 
gives  an  order  for  crab-apple  trees  at  extreme  prices.  Allow 
me  to  ask  who  would  not  prefer  a  bushel  of  Roxbury  Russets 
to  a  bushel  of  crab-apples  ?  Who  is  there  that  cannot  make 
a  better  use  of  Winthrop  Greenings  than  of  crab-apples  ?  Is 
not  the  Gravenstein  or  the  Red  Astrachan  better  ?  Again, 
who  is  there  among  these  fruit  growers  who  would  not  prefer 
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to  raise  a  bushel  of  good  fruit  (and  cannot  do  it  easier)  than 
a  bushel  of  crabs,  and  who  cannot  sell  them  for  more  money? 
Of  what  earthly  use  then  is  the  crab-apple?  Why  do  people 
persist  in  buying  them?  Here  comes  in  the  question,  Are 
there  any  localities  where  common  apples  cannot  be  grown, 
and  crahs  can?  If  you  can  find  that  place,  there  is  the  place 
for  the  crabs.  Unless  you  lind  that  locality  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  for  growing  them.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  catak)gue  of 
fruit  advertised  by  a  prominent  fruit  grower.  He  is  inserting 
the  Tetofsky  as  "an  excellent  apple,"  and  entirely  misrepre- 
senting it.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  wish  to  read  a 
brief  Jirticle  which  I  cut  from  the  Maine  Farmer  of  last  week, 
written  by  Dr.  Iloskins  of  Orleans  Co.,  Vermont;  and  you 
know  that  is  a  section  of  the  State  where  the  winters  are  hard 
and  they  find  it  difficult  to  grow  man}'  of  the  varieties  of  apples 
which  succeed  well  elsewhere  : 

"Ckab-Stocks  and  Russian  Apples. 

I  read  the  letter  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Monmouth  in  tlie  hist  Farmer  with 
much  interest,  and  I  wish  to  enforce  what  he  says  of  the  'crab-stock 
humbug,'  with  my  own  experience.  It  has  got  so  in  Vermont  that  a  tree 
agent  says  'crab-stocks'  to  one  of  our  fruit-growers  ahnost  at  the  risk  of 
his  neck.  And  now,  as  I  Judge  from  numerous  letters  of  enquiry  which  I 
receive,  these  pedlers,  finding  no  market  at  home  for  their  trees,  are  Hood- 
ing over  into  Xew  Hampshire,  ]\rain('  and  New  Brunswick  in  crowds,  and 
defrauding  many  honest  men  Avith  tlicir  plausible  talk. 

Let  me  say  to  your  readers  that  the  crab-stock  has  had  a  thorough  trial 
in  the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  rurming  over  a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  that  the  only  result  is  utter  failure.  So  far  as  I  am  informed 
(and  1  liave  probably  as  good  a  chance  to  know  as  any  man),  there  is  not, 
from  the  tens  of  thousands  of  crab-grafted  trees  sold  through  the  country 
where  I  live,  one  single  really  successful  orchard.  The  trees  begin  to  fall 
almost  as  soon  as  they  come  to  bearing,  and  excepting  a  few  cases  where, 
by  deep  planting,  the  trees  have  rooted  above  the  graft,  they  rapidly  be- 
come unthrifty  and  die.  The  experience  is  very  nearly  that  of  pears  on 
the  quince,  only  the  failure  is  worse.  In  many  cases  not  oidy  is  tlie  tree 
unhealthy,  but  the  fruit  seems  to  partake  of  the  crabby  nature  of  tlie  stock 
to  the  extent  of  being  uneatable  and  unsalable. 

One  point  in  Mr.  Smith's  letter,  however,  needs  a  little  correction. 
Twelve  years  ago  I  believed,  like  him,  that  the  Northern  Spy,  Talman's 
Sweet,  Yellow  BelUlower,  and  the  Winthrop  seedlings  Moses  Wood  and 
Fairbaid<s,  were  as  hardy  as  the  Russian  apples.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Tetofsky  and  Alexander.    This  belief  has  been  a  costly  one  for  me,  and 
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will  be  so  to  all  your  readers  living  in  Northern  Maine  who  accept  it.  I 
set  dozens  of  those  "■  hardy  Maine  apples,''  and  they  are  all  dead  or  dying, 
while  my  orchard  of  Tetofsky  and  Duchess  are  thrifty,  productive  and 
profitable.  Yet.  I  do  not  advise  the  setting  of  Russian  apples  in  Kenne- 
bec county,  or  anywhere  where  the  Winthrop  Greening,  Moses  Wood  or 
Fairbanks  will  succeed.  These  last  named  are  unquestionably  better  in 
quality  than  any  Russian  yet  known.  But  for  the  Aroostook  region,  and 
all  similar  localities,  I  say  set  the  Russians  by  all  means,  but  not  on  crab- 
stocks. 

T.  H.  HosiviNS,  M.  D. 
Newport,  Vt." 

That  is  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  has  had  much  experience 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  using  crab-stocks  for  grafting  as 
a  means  of  securing  extra  hardy  trees.  Tree  agents  have 
been  canvassing  the  State  of  Maine  with  good  success  in 
making  sales  of  these  trees,  which  he  totally  condemns. 

C.  R.  Rice  of  Whitelield.  I  hardly  see  if  so  great  a  fraud 
is  being  practiced  upon  the  people,  why  the  names  of  the 
parties  should  be  withheld  from  us,  and  I  will  call  upon  you 
for  the  name  of  the  nurseryman  you  have  alluded  to ;  and  I 
would  like  further  to  say  that  the  section  of  country  where  I 
reside,  has  been  overrun  by  parties  doing  the  same  thing, 
viz  :  swindling  the  people.  They  come  in  this  wise  :  "There 
is  a  beautiful  crab-apple  tree.  It*  will  endure  the  winter,  it 
is  an  annual  bearer,  it  is  tough  and  hardy,  just  what  you 
want,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  in  this  way  a  great  many  are  buying 
quite  large  quantities  of  these  crab-apple  trees.  I  would  ask 
what  shall  l)e  the  remedy?  Who  wonders  that  people  are 
buying  extensively  ?  They  are  as  a  mass  ignorant  of  the  real 
character  of  the  trees  they  are  buying.  They  often  really 
suppose  they  are  getting  a  good  tree ;  just  what  the  agent 
recommends  it  to  be.  It  is  hardly  right  to  say,  "let  them 
find  out  for  themselves  in  regard  to  these  matters."  I  think  it 
one  of  the  duties  of  this  Society  to  enlighten  the  people  of  the 
State  in  relation  to  this  subject.  You  see  posted  all  through 
the  State,  little  papers  saying,  "Wanted  by  such  a  firm, 
good,  reliable,  temperate  njen,  previous  experience  not  neces- 
sary, to  canvass  this  State."  And  it  is  for  these  very  crab- 
apples.     I  say,  gentlemen,  are  we  going  to  stand  it?  or  are 
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we  going  to  take  measures  to  protect  ourselves  ?  We  cannot 
do  so  by  passing  this  question.  AVc  can  only  do  it  by  bring- 
ing it  before  the  people,  and  by  presenting  them  with  some- 
thing better. 

Mr.  May.  I  think  if  people  would  only  consider,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  their  l)eing  imposed  upon  in  that  way. 
What  gave  it  the  name  crab-apple?  The  name  of  itself  is 
suggestive  of  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Briggs  of  Turner.  I  wish  to  relate  a  little  incident. 
When  I  was  in  Bangor  at  the  State  Fair  a  few  years  ago, 
there  was  a  tree  vender  there  from  my  own  county,  and  he 
made  the  statement  that  he  had  made  from  crab-apples,  cider, 
and  from  that  cider,  wine,  Avhich  sold  at  $8.00  per  gallon. 
These  are  the  very  men  whom  we  do  not  see  at  such  meetings 
as  this.     I  think  there  is  much  humbug  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Litchfield.  I  notice  the  Secretary  tasting  a  piece  of 
a  crab-apple.  I  would  ask  him  if  he  thinks  they  will  make 
good  cider? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  wish  to  have  the  gentleman  taste  for  him- 
self. I  should  call  it  a  crahhed  apple, — bitter,  astringent  and 
totally  worthless. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  a  man  wants  a  tree  for  an  ornament  the 
crab-apple  tree  looks  well  in  the  fall  when  loaded  with  fruit, 
and  in  the  spring  with  its  blossoms.  That  is,"  I  should  sup- 
pose, al)out  all  we  want  of  the  crab-apple  tree. 

Mr.  Brackett.  I  was  about  to  say,  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  almost  wholly  united  in  our  opinions  on  this  subject,  and 
it  further  seems  to  me  there  should  be  something  done  to  go 
before  the  people  of  this  State  to  show  our  disapprobation, 
more  than  simply  to  say  that  we  merely  objected  to  it.  I 
think  we  ought  to  adopt  a  resolution  condemning  the  practice 
of  planting  crab-apple  trees  in  Maine,  or  that  we  regard  them 
unsuitable  for  growing  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Pope.  There  is  another  point  which  ought  to  be 
ventilated,  and  that  is  the  use  of  the  crab-stock  for  grafting. 

The  President.     A  motion  to  amend  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Rice.     I   would   move  an  amendment.     I  think  the 
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words  'totally  worthless'  should  be  inserted;  that  is,  totally 
worthless  for  general  growing. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  For  general  cultivation  or  as  a  stock  for 
grafting  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  As  being  totally  worthless  for  general  cultiva- 
tion, and  also  as  a  stock  upon  which  to  graft  standard  varie- 
ties. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Brackett,  as  amended,  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Robbins  of  Winthrop  then  presented  a  paper  on  his 
experience  in  fruit  culture,  the  manuscript  of  which  was  not 
presented  to  the  secretary,  and  is,  therefore,  omitted. 

Adjourned  till  afternoon. 


At  the  opening  of  the  Afternoon  Session,  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Atherton  of  Hallo  well,  Briggs  of  Turner, 
and  Rice  of  Whitefield,  was  appointed  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  fruit  on  exhibition. 

The  lirst  subject  assigned  for  the 'afternoon  was  then  taken 
up,  viz:  "What  means  are  available,  if  any,  to  permanently 
restore  the  productiveness  of  our  orchards.?"  and  the  follow- 
ing papers  were  presented  : 

OLD  ORCHARDS,  AND  THE  BEST  METHODS  OF  RENOVATING 

THEM. 

By  W.  p.  Atherton,  Hallo  well. 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  important,  though 
familiar  subject ;  a  subject  upon  which  much  has  already  been 
said  and  written,  and  yet  a  sul)ject  upon  which  we  need  pre- 
cept upon  precept  and  line  upon  line.  It  is  the  matter  of  re- 
newing or  renovating  our  old  orchards,  and  it  may  very  prop- 
erly occupy  our  thoughts  for  a  few  moments  while  gathered 
here  to  discuss  the  various  phases  and  conditions  of  fruit  cul- 
ture. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  methods  of  culture  and  im- 
provement, indulge  me  a  little  in  a  few  preliminary  remarks 
concerning  some  old  orchards  in  my  own  immediate  neighbor- 
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liood, — orchards  Avbich  were  once  large,  thrifty  and  highl}^ 
productive,  but  -which  are  now  partially  dead,  and  whose 
remnants  are  rapidly  going  to  decay ;  orchards,  from  whose 
limited  history  in  age,  location  and  manner  of  treatment  we 
may  gather  a  few  hints  to  guide  us  in  our  search  after  truth. 
But  these  are  not  isolated  cases  ;  there  are  hundreds,  and  per- 
haps thousands  of  old  and  dying-out  orchards,  to-day,  all  over 
our  State,  some  of  them  so  far  gone  that  of  many  of  the  trees 
it  may  be  said,  as  we  would  say  of  an  old  and  decayed  tooth, 
"it  had  better  be  pulled  out  root  and  branch  and  a  new  one 
sul^stitutcd,  for  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  that  tooth  can 
be  renovated." 

I  remember  well  some  of  the  grand  old  orchards  of  my 
childhood's  days ;  there  was  something  enchanting  and .  en- 
ticing about  them,  and  to  my  mind  there  are  no  trees  now 
that  grow  so  tall,  that  lift  their  heads  so  majestically,  or  that 
wave  so  gracefully  in  the  autumn  breezes,  and  that  are  loaded 
so  richly  and  heavily  with  golden,  yellow  and  crimson  fruit. 
The  trees  then  were  in  some  measure,  at  least,  as  nature 
designed  and  formed  them,  and  the  fruit  as  God  made  it,  and 
I  have  often  thought  that  no  apples  since  have  tasted  half  so 
sweet  and  good.  It  may  be  because,  having  no  orchard  of 
our  own,  that  they  were  sometimes  surreptitiously  obtained, 
as  Eve  obtained  hers.  That  was  more  than  thirty-five  years 
ago,  and  what  changes  have  been  effected  since  by  heat  and 
cold,  by  sunshine  and  storm,  by  depredations  of  insects  and 
by  the  hand  of  man.  It  is  truly  astonishing,  these  wonderful 
changes  ;  often  we  cannot  understand  or  realize  them. 

Within  a  radius  of  five  or  six  miles,  there  existed  in  those 
days  six  or  seven  large  orchards,  renowned  throughout  the 
State  for  their  good  fruit  and  great  productiveness.  The  most 
famous  of  these  were  Dr.  Vaughan's  and  that  of  Mr.  Haskell. 
The  others  embraced  the  orchards  of  Major  Haines,  Mr.  Frank 
Wingate,  Mr.  Joseph  Wingate,  and  that  of  Dr.  Weld,  original 
owner  Mr.  Carr,  I  think.  I  have  been  informed,  from  re- 
liable authority,  that  none  of  these  orchards  date  their  exist- 
ence farther  back  than  1800.    They  were  all  set  out  about  the 
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same  time.  Some  in  1804,  some  a  little  later,  and  possibly 
some  a  little  earlier  ;  so  that  to-day  none  of  them  can  be  much 
over  75  years  of  age.  I  had  supposed  they  were  older.  But 
taking  this  statement  as  true,  what  is  the  condition  of  these 
orchards  as  they  now  exist?  What  are  they  producing?  What 
do  they  promise  for  the  future  ?  What  are  the  facts  in  the 
case? 

The  orchard,  or  rather  orchards  of  Dr.Vaughan,  originally 
consisted  of  forty  acres,  in  two  fields  of  twenty  acres  each. 
One  of  these  fields  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
buildings,  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  road  ;  more  than  one-half  of  this  field,  the  eastern  half, 
is  elevated  land  and  faces  the  west  and  northwest ;  it  has  been 
plowed  and  under  cultivation  several  times  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  but  from  some  cause  nearl}^  every  tree  is  dead 
and  gone.  The  other  and  lesser  half  is  lower  land  and  con- 
sequently more  protected  ;  it  is  also  moister  land,  and  being 
rocky  it  has  not  been  plowed  much,  if  any,  and  on  this  por- 
tion I  noticed  a  good  many  trees  still  standing ;  I  did  not  go 
into  this  orchard  or  count  them,  but  should  judge  there  might 
be  150  or  200  trees. 

In  the  other  field,  which  in  reality  consists  of  two,  one  of 
about  17  acres  and  the  other  of  about  3  acres,  I  took  more 
pains  to  notice  the  number  of  trees  left,  and  their  coudition. 
In  the  large  field  I  counted  just  150  trees,  such  as  they  were. 
They  were  evidently  past  renovation  ;  at  any  rate,  I  would  not 
waste  much  time  or  money  on  them.  The  land  is  naturally 
adapted  to  orcharding,  and  it  must  have  been  protected 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  its  existence  by  forests  on 
the  north  and  west.  I  was  told  by  the  present  proprietors, 
that  it  had  been  plowed  only  once  during  the  past  25  or  30 
years.  The  smaller  orchard  of  three  acres  lies  under  and  has 
the  protection  of  a  hill,  and  is  exposed  to  the  full  burning 
rays  of  the  sun.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  most  of  the  trees 
are  remaining,  but  few  having  died ;  I  counted  one  hundred. 
They  need  pruning,  and  the  land  needs  to  be  improved.  If 
something  is  done  soon,   the  orchard  will  be  good  for  ten 
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years  and  bear  considerable  fruit.  I  was  told  that  twenty 
years  airo,  people  remarked  that  the  orchard  woukl  not  last 
much  longer ;  it  was  badly  run  doAvn,  and  the  land  full  of 
foul  weeds;  they  bought  a  few  sheep  and  put  in,  and  the 
eti'ect  was  so  good  they  bought  more  and  turned  them  in,  and 
the  land  had  been  pastured  to  sheep  more  or  less  ever  since. 
After  commencing  to  pasture  with  sheep,  a  great  change  for 
the  better  came  over  the  orchard.  The  trees  were  healthier, 
and  there  was  more  and  better  fruit. 

But  let  us  oflance  for  a  moment  at  another  orchard  no  less 
famous  ;  in  fact,  in  some  respects  more  renowned  than  the 
other.  I  have  been  informed  quite  recently,  that  it  was  once 
considered,  b}'^  everybody  acquainted  Avith  it,  as  one  of  the 
most  productive  and  remunerative  orchards  in  that  vicinity. 
I  refer  to  the  old  Hesketh  orchard.  It  occupied  a  prominent 
position  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  very  high  hill.  The 
majority  of  it  was  grafted,  and  consisted  of  the  old  standard 
varieties — Eussets,  Baldwins,  Belltlowers,  Greenings,  Frank- 
lin Sweet,  Talman  Sweet,  English  Summer  Pearmain,  and 
others.  The  larger  part  of  this  orchard  is  still  standing, 
though  in  reality  but  a  mere  wreck  of  its  former  pride  and 
glory.  Recently,  one  hundred  of  the  trees  have  been  cut 
down,  and  one  hundred  more,  they  say,  ought  to  be  served 
in  the  same  way.  There  are  probably  from  150  to  200  trees 
still  worth  saving,  and  which  by  good  nursing  and  liberal 
treatment  may  be  preserved  some  time  yet,  and  made  to  bear 
fruit  with  profit.  One  of  the  treatments  given  this  orchard 
by  a  former  proprietor,  must  not  be  passed  by  unnoticed. 
It  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes  of  its  great  productive- 
ness. It  was  this :  He  kept  the  orchard  under  constant 
cultivation,  alwavs  sowing;  and  raisinii'  oats;  after  tjie  oats 
were  off  he  would  plow  the  stubble  under  and  dress  the  land 
with  manure  purchased  in  the  city,  preferring  to  keep  that 
mad(!  on  the  farm  for  field  crops.  Was  not  here  the  secret 
of  his  success?  Not  in  the  particular  manure  used,  but  in 
the  constant  cultivation  and  constant  replenishing,  so  differ- 
ent from  the  spasmodic  efforts  with  which  we  are  too  often 
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afflicted?  And  may  not  this  rapid  and  disastrous  deteriora- 
tion of  the  orchard  be  attributable,  in  great  measure,  at  least, 
to  an  entirely  different  manner  of  treatment,  whereby  the 
land  was  seeded  down  and  no  after  cultivation  or  replenish- 
ing done  for  several  years  ? 

Of  the  orchard  once  owned  by  Dr.  Weld  (originall}'  owned 
and  planted  by  Mr.  Carr,  I  suppose),  not  much  can  be  said. 
Of  about  sixty  trees  left  standing,  forty  of  them  certainly 
ought  to  be  pulled  out  root  and  branch.  I  think  it  has  been 
plowed  and  cultivated  considerably  at  long  intervals. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  make  mention  of  the 
orchard  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wingate,  were  it  not 
for  two  or  three  facts  worthy  of  note.  The  majority  of  the 
orchard  is  planted  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  entire  slope  of 
which  faces  the  east,  and  consequently  not  exposed  to  the 
coldest  winds.  The  oldest  trees  have  outlived  the  j^oungest, 
which  were  planted  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  A  portion  of  the 
orchard  has  not  been  plowed  at  all,  or  at  least  but  seldom, 
and  it  is  in  better  condition  to-day  than  that  which  has  been 
plowed  and  cultivated.  The  reason  of  this  probably  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  land  is  richer  and  contains  more  moisture, 
and  that  it  receives  the  wash  of  the  higher  land  and  in  some 
parts  the  w^ash  from  the  barn-yard. 

I  now  come  to  the  farm  once  owned  by  Major  Haines.  He 
distinctly  remembers  that  his  grandfather  came  on  to  the 
place  in  about  1765.  He  said  the  first  orchard  set  out  was 
in  a  field  of  about  three  acres,  a  little  northwest  of  the  build- 
ings. It  must  have  contained  once  from  150  to  200  trees. 
Only  about  twenty  are  left  standing.  We  cut  down  a  num- 
ber of  them  ourselves  long  before  they  were  dead,  because 
the  fruit  wrs  worthless.  But  the  Major,  in  conversation, 
has  often  referred  to  the  orchard  as  being  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  productive  in  the  neighborhood.  He  said 
they  used  to  make  eighty  barrels  of  cider  from  that  one 
orchard.  Some  of  the  trees  must  have  lived  to  be  more  than 
a  century  old.  • 
4 
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Downins:  tells  us  of  two  f:iinous  old  trees  which  lived  to  be 
140  }ears  old,  and  bore  that  year,  together,  thirty  or  forty 
bushels  of  apples,  and  the  followino;  year  they  bore  101 
bushels.     He  does  not  tell  us  how  much  longer  they  lived. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  road,  opposite  the  buildings, 
another  orchard  was  planted  later,  as  also  some  about  the 
buildings,  and  roAvs  by  the  road-side  as  far  as  the  line  of  the 
farm  extended  to  the  east.  We  moved  on  to  this  farm  thirty- 
three  years  ago.  The  orchard  then  was  in  its  prime.  It  was 
very  flourishing  and  productive,  some  of  the  Baldwin  and 
Russet  trees  producing  seven  and  eight  liarrels  of  first  quality 
fruit.  There  is  yet  living  and  in  fair  condition,  one  large 
Russet  tree,  which  the  former  proprietor,  jMr.  Thing,  in- 
formed us  bore  thirteen  barrels  of  nice  Russets  in  one  season. 
A  small  portion  of  this  farm  was  owned  by  the  widow  Haines 
at  the  time  of  purchase  by  my  father  ;  it  included  a  few  acres 
of  pasturage,  and  one  acre  and  a  half  of  orcharding,  a  part  of 
which  was  grafted  fruit.  None  of  the  former  proprietors  had 
been  able  to  buy  her  out ;  she  clung  tenaciously  to  her  thirds. 
All  that  she  did  to  her  part  was  to  di-aw  her  annual  salary, 
which  consisted  of  a  small  amount  of  hay  and  a  few  barrels 
of  apples.  Year  by  year  the  hay  diminished,  and  the  apples 
grew  less  in  amount,  until  she  was  glad  to  sell  out. 

\\Vhen  it  came  into  our  possession  it  was  in  a  sadly  ncg- 
lacted  condition.  The  land  had  grown  up  mostly  to  golden 
rod  and  other  weeds,  and  the  trees  were  in  a  shameful  state. 
The  first  thing  my  father  did  was  to  prune  the  orchard,  and 
the  second  to  plow  the  ground  and  till  it,  but  that  was  so  long 
ago  that  I  do  not  remember  the  precise  efiect  it  had,  only  that 
there  was  a  general  improvement.  However,  a  few  years 
lalcr  my  brother  and  myself  had  occasion  to  ploAv  up  the  same 
ground  ;  we  planted  to  potatoes,  putting  on  a  good  coating  of 
manure.  I  remember  the  efiect  the  manuring  and  cultivating 
had  at  that  time,  there  was  a  decided  improvement ;  the  trees 
eame  out  the  following  year  with  a  much  darker  and  richer 
color  to  the  foliage,  and  the  fruit  was  larger  and  of  better 
quality.     I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  efiect  on  one 
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tree  in  particular,  because  we  gave  it  a  double  close  of  dress- 
ing, that  is,  put  around  it  a  whole  cartload  of  manure.  We 
did  this  on  account  of  our  partiality  for  the  fruit,  although 
only  a  seedling  variety.  The  effect  was  almost  marvellous. 
The  apples  grew  to  twice  if  not  to  three  times  their  former 
size  ;  and  they  were  very  much  richer  in  flavor  ;  and,  whereas 
there  was  no  market  for  them  before,  always  going  for  cider, 
now  there  was  a  ready  market  for  them  ;  we  sent  in  one  year 
from  that  one  tree,  four  or  five  barrels  of  nice  fruit  to  Bath,  as 
a  good  fall  eating  apple.  They  were  so  good  that  we  might 
have  introduced  the  apple  as  a  new  variety,  and  named  it 
Atherton's  Seedling,  or  Atherton's  Favorite,  just  as  some 
apples  are  named  Williams'  Favorite  or  Smith's  Favorite,  or 
Aunt  Hannah's  Best,  One  portion  of  our  orchard  has  never 
been  plowed.  It  has  always  been  kept  in  good  heart,  partly 
from  an  annual  wash  from  the  barn-yard  and  road-side,  and 
partly  from  top-dressings,  and  has  always  done  well. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  at  too  great  length  on  this  part  of  my 
subject.  It  would  be  interesting  could  those  old  worthies 
arise  from  their  graves  and  give  us  a  personal  history  of  their 
experience  in  planting  and  rearing  these  orchards.  But  they 
cannot,  and  we  must  be  contented  to  glean  a  little  here  and 
there  and  apply  it  to  our  own  times,  either  as  an  example 
w^orthy  to  follow  or  as  a  danger  to  avoid. 

Renovation. 

What,  then,  must  Ave  do  to  preserve  our  old  orchards,  and 
not  only  to  preserve,  but  also  to  put  new  life  and  power  and 
productiveness  into  them  ? 

The  very  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  the  age  and  condi- 
tion of  the  orchard.  Is  it  on  the  last  decline  of  life?  Has  it 
become  so  enfeebled  by  disease,  by  natural  decay,  and  by  the 
severities  of  climate  that  it  will  not  pay  to  expend  time  and 
money  upon  it  ?  If  so,  you  ought  to  know  what  to  do  at  once. 
To  preserve  the  old  elm  on  Boston  common  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, was  a  grand  and  patriotic  idea.  To  stay  up  its  broken 
and  shattered  limbs,  to  guard  its  decayed  and  feeble  trunk 
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from  the  ravages  of  storms  and  relic  hunters,  was  a  work  of 
love  and  duty,  and  no  one  begrudged  the  time  and  money  re- 
quired. But  to  try  to  renovate  these  old,  broken  down  and 
worthless  orchards  of  ours,  that  are  on  their  last  legs,  to 
preserve  these  old  stubs  or  scrubs  of  trees,  because  they 
were  once  fruitful,  and  because  they  are  dear  to  us  from  past 
associations,  is  quite  another  thing.  It  cannot  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  spend  time  and  money  upon  them.  They  had  bet- 
ter be  exterminated  at  once,  root  and  branch,  and  new  trees 
set  in  their  places.  Any  orchard  that  is  past  75  or  80  years  of 
age,  is  beyond  permanent  renovation  ;  it  can  only  be  nursed 
and  bolstered  up,  and  at  best  is  a  doubtful  experiment ;  of 
course  there  may  be  exceptional  cases.  Any  orchard  between 
40  and  50  years  of  age,  will  need  and  ought  to  have  all  the  care 
we  can  possibly  bestow  upon  it,  and  all  the  food  material  its 
condition  requires.  Any  orchard  past  fifty  years  of  age  has 
begun  to  decline,  and  the  rapidity  of  this  decline  may  be 
lessened  by  constant  replenishing ;  moreover,  it  will  tend  to 
keep  the  trees  fruitful  and  from  dying  prematurely. 

Having,  then,  settled  the  question  of  age  and  condition  of 
the  orchard,  and  determined  the  fact  that  something  must  be 
done  to  improve  and  replenish,  we  come  to  the  question  What 
must  be  done,  and  what  is  the  best  method  to  be  pursued? 
There  are  a  good  many  ways,  but  so  much  depends  upon 
location,  age  and  condition,  character  of  the  soil,  means  of 
obtaining  fertilizers,  and  many  other  things,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  lay  down  rules  that  shall  be  a  criterion  for  all 
to  follow.  No  cut-and-dried  process  will  answer  here.  But, 
a  few  general  principles  may  be  laid  down  which  will  be  safe 
to  follow.  First,  we  must  prune  our  old  orchards  more  fre- 
quently, and  judiciously  ;  and  by  this  I  mean,  we  must  make 
it  an  inflexible  rule  never  to  allow  any  suckers  or  shoots  to 
grow  up  about  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  which  disfigure  so 
many  orchards,  and  to  remove  all  suckers  and  dead  limbs  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  Secondly,  we  must  apply  barn-yard 
manure  or  some  other  fertilizing  matter  to  the  soil  more  fre- 
quently, either  as  a  top-dressing  or  plowed  under. 
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In  too  many  instances,  it  is  neglect  that  is.  causing  our  old 
orchards  to  decay  so  rapidly,  and  in  their  renovation  and  im- 
provement there  are  three  general  methods  to  be  adopted. 
The  first  is,  by  the  application  of  manure,  lime  or  ashes  to 
the  surface  as  a  top-dressing ;  the  second,  by  plowing  and 
Avorking  manure  into  the  soil ;  and  the  third  by  grazing, 
either  with  sheep,  swine  or  cattle. 

Let  us  consider  the  first  method.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
most  natural  one  ;  a  method  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  laws 
and  provisions  of  nature.  Our  forests  are  annually  mulched 
and  top-dressed  with  decayed  wood,  leaves  and  plants,  which 
decomposing  and  uniting  with  the  soil,  furnish  a  constant 
supply  of  nourishment.  From  an  experience  of  several  years 
in  practical  experiments  in  this  direction,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  if  rightly  applied  it  is  beneficial.  From  actual 
tests,  also,  that  it  is  better  to  apply  our  fertilizers,  of  what- 
ever character,  in  a  fine  state,  and  annually  or  bi-annually, 
rather  than  at  long  intervals.  That  it  is  detrimental  to  our 
orchards  to  neglect  them  for  several  years,  and  then  to  apply 
a  heavy  coat  of  manure  as  a  top-dressing.  The  reaction  which 
is  almost  sure  to  follow  any  good  effects,  is  quite  serious. 
Moreover,  top-dressing  must  not  be  relied  on  solely.  In  time 
the  land  will  become  hide-bound,  so  to  speak,  and  then  a 
change  must  follow ;  but  a  change  of  treatment  should  be 
made  before  such  a  necessity  arises.  Just  as  our  bodies  need 
a  change  of  diet,  so  does  an  orchard,  and  the  land  must  be  in 
condition  to  receive  proper  nourishment  or  much  of  it  will  be 
lost ;  just  as  our  bodies  must  be  in  a  normal  or  healthy  condi- 
tion in  order  to  appropriate  and  assimilate  the  food  designed 
for  them. 

Grazing  old  Orchards  to  Improve  them. 
Let  us  look  at  it  candidly  for  a  moment,  without  partiality, 
without  prejudice,  and  without  bitterness.  Every  farmer  will 
acknowledge,  I  think,  that  one  of  the  easiest  and  cheapest, 
and  laziest,  of  methods  of  renovation,  is  by  sheep  grazing ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  will  own  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
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careless  and  slovenly  methods.  Undoubtedly  it  is  beneficial 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  many  old  orchards  have  been  reinvig- 
orated  and  made  to  live  longer  and  to  bear  more  fruit,  but 
too  much  reliance  is  generally  placed  upon  this  method.  No 
matter  how  large  the  orchard,  or  how  much  worn  out  the  land- 
may  be,  a  few  sheep  are  turned  in  annually,  and  they  are  ex- 
pected or  supposed  to  do  the  whole  work  of  renovation.  At 
least,  I  should  suppose  so  from  the  condition  of  several  which 
I  have  observed  during  the  past  3^ear  or  two.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  do  all  the  pruning  and  mulching,  and  replenishing 
of  fertilizers.  One  of  the  most  famous  old  orchards  in  Ken- 
nebec county,  which  I  passed  recently,  ^yas  in  a  terribly 
shameful  condition,  because  the  poor  sheep  did  not  do  their 
whole  duty,  or  supposed  duty.  I  think  that  under  certain 
circumstances,  sheep-grazing  may  be  made  to  be  one  of  the 
most  economical  and  prolitable  methods  ;  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  top-dressing,  the  land  will  need  to  be  plowed  and  re-seeded 
once  in  awhile,  as  also  an  occasional  extra  aj)plication  of 
manure,  ashes  and  lime,  in  order  to  furnish  an  abundant  crop 
of  rich  and  sweet  grass  for  the  sheep.  I  have  known  orchards 
to  be  brought  to  and  made  to  1)ear  heavy  crops,  by  turning  in 
swine,  but  it  is  not  a  very  cleanly  oi-  pleasant  method. 

Plowing  old  Orchards  as  a  means  of  Renovation. 
This  is  the  last  method  that  will  be  considered  in  this  paper 
— already  too  long — and  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  it  is, 
par  excellence,  the  best  method.  And  why?  Because  by 
constantly  stirring  the  soil  it  is  brought  into  that  perfectly 
healthy  state  whereby  its  proper  food  being  received,  is  more 
rapidly  digested  and  assimilated.  Moreover,  it  is  more  sub- 
ject and  sensitive  to  all  atmospheric  influences,  and  to  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  more  readily  absorbs  and  re- 
tains moisture.  Consequently,  the  roots  and  fibres  of  the 
trees  extend  out  farther  and  down  deeper,  drawing  nourish- 
ment from  sources  unattainable  by  other  methods.  But  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  how  the  land  is  plowed,  and  when  it 
is  plowed.     I  would  not  trust  a  green  hand ;  either  employ 
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an  experienced  man,  or  take  the  plow  yourself.  Do  not 
plow  deep  at  first,  and  more  especially  under  the  trees,  and 
work  the  soil  a  little  deeper  each  succeeding  year,  until  satis- 
fied that  you  are  deep  enough ;  in  time  you  will  have  a  deep, 
rich,  mellow  soil,  and  that  is  what  you  want  for  fruit  trees. 

One  of  the  most  healthy  and  productive  fruit  gardens  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge,  is  that  of  Mr.  Calvin  Spaulding 
of  Hallowell.  The  trees  consist  of  the  apple,  plum  and  pear, 
some  of  them  quite  old.  The  only  dressing  is  a  yearly  appli- 
cation of  horse  manure,  spread  on  in  the  spring  and  spaded 
in.  On  the  land  he  raises  a  large  amount  of  garden  stuff, 
such  as  early  peas,  early  potatoes,  squashes,  sweet  corn,  cur- 
rants, strawberries  and  grapes,  while  the  trees  are  always 
heavily  loaded  with  fruit. 

Lies  not  here  the  very  foundation  of  all  success — the  yearly 
application  of  manure,  though  of  but  one  kind,  and  the  con- 
stant stirring  of  the  soil  ?  Can  there  not  be  some  lesson  drawn 
for  us  out  of  all  these  facts  ?  And  would  it  not  be  well  for  us, 
at  least  those  of  us  who  have  old  orchards,  to  plow  and  culti- 
vate them?  Cultivate  them  just  as  we  would  a  field  of  corn 
or  potatoes  ;  apply,  yearly,  a  dressing  of  manure,  and  occa- 
sionally one  of  lime  and  ashes.  Prune  them  more  frequently. 
Scrape  off  the  rough  bark  early  in  the  spring  on  wet  days, 
and  wash  the  limbs  and  trunks  in  a  strong  solution  of  soap  or 
potash. 

This  ought  to  be  a  work  of  love  and  duty.  "Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give,"  may  be  applied  to  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  blessings.  He  who  robs  his  orchard,  either  in  money, 
labor,  or  dressing,  eventually  defrauds  himself.  The  work  of 
renovating  and  replenishing  our  orchards  may  be  a  gigantic 
one,  but  our  faith  should  also  be  gigantic.  If  we  would  see 
the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  the  trees  burdened 
with  fruit,  we  must  combine  the  highest  intelligence  of  the 
mind  with  the  wisest  application  of  the  plow.  Theory  and 
practice  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
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Alfred  Smith,  of  Monmouth,  was  next  called  upon,  and 
read  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  with  the  following  intro- 
ductory remarks  : 

"I  was  much  interested  in  the  hearty  welcome  extended  to 
the  Society  last  evening  by  Mr.  Torsey,  in  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  good  old  town  of  Winthrop.  And  I  am  happy  to 
meet  so  many  of  my  old  associates  with  whom  I  first  started 
in  life.  It  was  in  this  town  that  1  had  my  birth,  and  my  feel- 
ings often  find  expression  in  the  words  of  the  poet : 

"How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scones  of  my  childhood! 

*     *     The  orchard,  the  meadow     *     * 
And  every  loved  spot  that  my  infancy  knew." 

It  was  in  an  orchard  of  seven  acres,  in  this  town,  that  I 
caught  the  pomological  brain  fever,  when  a  child  of  nine 
years,  which  has  followed  me  ever  since,  and  I  expect  will 
follow  me  till  I  pass  over  to  the  other  side,  where  men  emerge 
'angels  from  their  clay,'  and  are  permitted  to  eat  the  fruit  of 
the  'tree  of  life  that  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of 
God.'" 

ON  THE  MEANS  NECESSARY  TO  PERMANENTLY  RESTORE 
TUE  PRODUCTIVENESS  OF  OUR  ORCHARDS. 
By  Alfiucd  Sjhtii.  Monmouth. 
Now,  that  we  see  the  sad  decline  in  our  orchards  and  their 
products,  and  feel  the  necessity  for  renewed  efibrts  to  restore 
them  to  their  original  productiveness,  the  inquiry  arises : 
What  means  are  available,  if  any,  to  this  end?  The  answer 
is — intense,  persistent  cultur'e,  applied  yearly  to  our  trees  and 
orchards.  It  is  evident,  that  comparatively  few  have  acted 
on  this  principle,  while  the  majority  have  left  their  orchards 
to  struggle  with  the  grass,  and  have  even  robbed  them  of  that, 
which  should  have  remained  for  mulching.  It  is  also  evident 
that  they  cannot  compete  with  the  grass  and  its  thousands  of 
rootlets,  getting  the  best  of  the  elements  of  plant  food  in 
early  summer,  leaving  but  a  small  portion  for  the  trees. 
Therefore,  such  a  course  is  nearly  as  disastrous  to  the  growth 
and  i^roductiveness  of  our  orchards,  as  the  ravages  of  the 
■caterpillars. 
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Now,  then,  if  there  is  one  formula  of  truth  more  apparent 
than  another,  it  is  this,  that  "whatsoever  men  sow,  that  shall 
they  also  reap."  We,  as  pomologists  and  orchardists,  are 
truly  and  surely  reaping  what  we  have  sown.  Those  who 
have  planted  their  fruit  trees  and  orchards  in  suitable  con- 
ditions, having  all  the  necessary  elements  of  plant  food  in 
yearly  sujDply  in  the  soil  (the  basis  of  all  growth  and  fruit), 
and  have  persistently  fought  all  j)ernicious  insects,  have 
gathered  good  harvests  of  apples,  even  during  all  the  years 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  caterpillars.  I  have  been  young, 
and  now  I  am  old,  yet  in  all  these  j^ears  of  experience  have  I 
never  seen  or  known  an  apple  tree  or  an  orchard  that  refused 
to  yield  a  yearly  supply  of  fruit,  if  planted  on  suitable  soil, 
having  a  favorable  location,  and  careful  treatment,  (every 
tree,  the  tree  cared  for) — having  every  element  of  growth 
and  fruit  in  yearly  sujjply,  and  nothing  to  injui'e  their  physi- 
cal condition. 

Thus,  this  s^me  truth  is  apparent,  that  we  reap  what  we 
sow,  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  and  no  less  so  in  every  branch 
and  phase  of  agriculture.  If  we  ask  our  Winthrop  friends 
of  the  thorough-bred  Jersey,  how  they  obtain  their  gilt-'^dged 
butter,  the  reply  is,  "thought,  enthusiasm,  action;  intense, 
persistent,  intelligent  feeding,  thus  making  all  the  conditions 
in  harmony  with  nature."  Again,  if  we  ask  those  interested 
in  raising  poultry,  how  they  produce  roosters  that  they  say 
are  worth  from  50  to  150  dollars  apiece,  but  relatively  worth 
50  cents, — or  how  they  supply  our  markets  with  more  bushels 
of  eggs  than  farmers  having  orchards  do  bushels  of  apples, 
the  reply  will  be,  "good  conditions ;  we  reap  what  we  sow." 

Thus  it  is  with  the  farmer  who  raises  100  or  more  bushels 
of  corn,  400  bushels  of  potatoes,  600  of  turnips,  600  of  beets, 
or  200  bushels  of  strawberries  per  acre.  We  all  understand 
how  such  products  are  obtained.  We  know  it  is  done  by  care, 
thorough  cultivation,  and  intelligent  thought ;  by  supplying 
the  soil  with  elements  suited  to  each  plant,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  produce  the  above  results. 
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Again,  if  we  ask  the  florist,  or  the  lady  who  cultivates 
flowers,  how  they  obtain  such  beautiful  flowers,  exciting  such 
exquisite  sensations  of  pleasure  Avlien  presented  to  our  view, 
and  capable  of  calling  forth  that  beautiful  tribute  of  praise 
from  our  Lord,  that  "Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these," — the  reply  will  be,  "we  sow,  plant  and 
grow  them  in  good  conditions,  such  as  their  physical  natures 
require." 

Now  then,  must  we,  and  shall  we  believe  and  act  as  though 
pomology  were  an  exception  to  this  never  failing  truth — that 
■we  reap  what  we  sow — or  are  we  so  superstitious  and  stupid 
as  to  believe  that  Pomona  (the  goddess  of  fruit)  is  a  respecter 
of-  persons,  that  she  will  give  some,  (her  elect),  beautiful  or- 
chards adorned  with  green  foliage,  and  crimson  and  golden 
fruit,  on  which  the  eye  rests  with  pleasure  and  delight,  while 
to  others  having  trees  and  orchards  she  gives  nothing  but  pale 
leaves,  intersj^ersed  with  dead,  unsightly  branches?  It  is  not 
so  !  There  is  no  such  god  or  goddess  in  the  whole  realm  of 
nature.  To  all  Pomona  speaks  in  gentle  accents,  "make  the 
conditions  good,  in  harmony  with  my  laws,  care  for  and  feed 
your  trees  and  orchards  with  good  food  elements  every  year, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  age  and  ability  to  bear  fruit ;  co- 
operate with  your  desires  for  fruit,  and  put  your  shoulders  to 
the  wheel,  then  come  and  ofl'er  at  my  shrine  and  I  will  help 
thee." 

Now  then,  let  no  man  attempt  to  plant  and  raise  an  orchard 
till  he  is  ready  to  give  his  trees  that  care  he  knows  to  be 
requisite  to  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes. 
The  apple  and  pear  tree  now  must  have  care  in  all  their 
stages  of  growth,  from  the  planted  seed  to  the  mature  tree, 
yielding  its  ten  barrels  of  fruit. 

Chemical  science  has  developed  the  fact,  that  if  you  put 
enough  plant  food  into  good  ordinary  soil,  tx>  produce  a  cer- 
tain crop,  you  can  obtain  that  crop.  If  3'ou  put  upon  an  acre 
enough  plant  food  to  produce  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn, 
you  can  raise  that  amount.  Then,  of  course,  this  truth  holds 
good  in  raising  fruit,  as  well — "we  gather  what  we  sow." 
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IVIr.  TiNKHAJVi  of  No.  Monmouth.  A  number  of  years  ago 
I  got  the  idea  that  I  could  raise  apples  and  sheep  together. 
I  have  worked  on  that  plan,  and  have  succeeded  very  well. 
Of  course,  at  first  I  made  some  fiiilures,  as  every  one  will  in 
commencing  a  new  business.  I  got  the  idea  that  by  fixing  an 
acre  of  land  and  putting  in  four  sheep,  I  could  raise  sheep 
without  any  considerable  expense  or  labor ;  but  I  soon  found 
out  that  the  plan  was  a  bad  one, — that  the  sheep  must  have  a 
living  as  well  as  the  trees  ;  and  that  the  practice  was  simply 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  I  changed  my  mode  of  operation. 
I  said  to  myself,  more  sheep  and  more  land.  I  never  plowed 
a  furrow  in  an  orchard  in  my  life,  and  I  have  done  well.  I 
raised  sixty-five  barrels  of  grafted  fruit  the  last  year.  I  have 
mulched  considerably,  but  you  cannot  depend  entirely  upon 
that ;  it  is  an  easy  method  of  cultivation,  and  I  must  own  that 
I  like  an  easy  way  to  do  my  work.  Now  a  word  in  regard 
to  setting  trees.  We  read,  and  have  been  told  that  you  must 
do  your  work  in  this  respect  "just  so," — you  must  hire  a  man 
and  have  him  dig  half  a  dozen  holes  in  a  day,  and  do  it  in  a 
particular  manner.  When  I  hire  a  man  to  dig  holes  for  trees, 
I  want  him  to  dig  30  or  40  of  them  in  a  day.  I  do  not  think 
a  tree  ought  to  be  grafted  the  same  3^ear  it  is  set.  It  ought 
to  be  let  alone  two  or  three  years  until  it  gets  a  good  growth 
before  grafting  it.  I  used  to  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  scions  dying.  I  think  November  is  the  time  to  cut  them  ; 
then,  if  properly  taken  care  of,  you  will  have  good,  vigorous 
shoots  from  them.  I  would  say  a  word  on  pruning  trees.  I 
do  not  think  any  two  men  ever  agreed  as  to  the  proper  time 
for  pruning.  I  think  from  the  10th  of  August  to  the  10th  of 
September  is  the  proper  time. 

The  Pkesident.  We  wish  to  hear  from  the  next  man  who 
can  tell  us  how  to  raise  good  fruit  in  such  an  unfavorable  year 
as  the  last.    We  have  him  here,  and  I  hope  he  will  volunteer. 

Mr.  WooDWAED.  You  are  mistaken  in  your  man.  I  did 
not  expect  to  be  called  upon.  I  will  say  that  I  cultivate  my 
trees,  and  follow  it  up.  I  have  practiced  top-dressing  con- 
siderably. 
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Mr.  Carr.  I  think  that  heretofore  we  have  not  taken  the 
care  that  we  ought  with  our  orchards.  I  have  had  quite  good 
hick  in  raising  fruit.  The  plate  of  Baldwins  which  I  brought 
here  this  morning  were  taken  from  a  barrel  without  any 
special  effort  to  get  the  best, — right  up  from  the  top  of  the 
barrel.  I  also  brought  some  Winthrop  Greenings.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  last  day  of  February  is  late  for  Winthrop 
Greenings,  but  I  venture  to  say  they  will  taste  as  fresh  now 
as  thoy  would  have  tasted  in  October  or  November. 

The  President.  I  wish  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Carr,  if  he  has 
practised  plowing  his  orchard  ? 

Answer.     I  do  sometimes. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Tinkham  if  he  is  troubled 
with  borers  where  he  pastures  his  orchard? 

Mr.  Tinkham.  I  was  troubled  badly,  but  a  copper  wire 
and  a  good  jackknife  is  enough  for  them. 

Mr.  Carr.     How  long  does  it  take  a  borer  to  grow  ? 

Answer.     They  develop  in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  defy  an}^  man  to  go  over  an  orchard  of  100 
trees  and  get  every  borer  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Atherton.  I  agree  with  Mv.  Floyd.  Let  a  man  go 
through  an  orchard,  I  don't  care  how  many  times,  some  will 
escape  his  vigilance.  I  went  over  an  orchard  of  280  trees  as 
faithfully  as  I  knew  how  to,  examining  every  tree,  scraping 
the  bark  freely  with  the  back  of  a  knife,  and  some  eluded  me. 
I  generally  take  with  me  a  piece  of  wire.  Hoop  skirt  wire 
is  the  best,  I  think. 

Mr.  RoBBiNS.  In  regard  to  the  borers,  I  think  June,  July, 
and  even  August  and  the  first  week  of  September,  is  the 
proper  time  to  kill  them. 

Mr.  Longfellow  of  Winthrop,  was  called  upon  for  some 
remarks,  and  begged  to  be  excused.  Mr.  Carr  remarked 
that  they  (the  Longfcllows)  had  more  apples  in  their  cellar 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  orchardists  of  Winthrop,  and  enquired 
of  Mr.  Longfellow  in  re«:ard  to  the  number  of  barrels  of  fruit 
he  had  and  the  condition  they  were  in. 
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Mr.  Longfellow.  I  have  150  barrels  in  the  cellar,  all 
russets.  I  don't  know  as  there  is  anything  I  can  say  to 
interest  you  so  well  as  others  present. 

Question.     How  old  are  the  trees  ? 

Answer.  Most  of  them  are  young — 20  or  25  years  old. 
Our  old  trees  are  run  down,  and  do  not  amount  to  much  at 
the  present  time.  Most  of  our  apples  grow  upon  the  young 
trees. 

Question.     Are  any  of  them  in  pasture  land  ? 

Answer.  Most  of  them  are  in  mowing  fields.  A  few  are 
in  the  pastures. 

Question.     Do  you  top-dress  considerably? 

Answer.  We  top-dress  mostly,  although  we  mulch  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Question.  Do  you  make  a  practice  of  applying  the  top- 
dressing  under  the  branches,  or  further  around? 

Answer.     As  far  as  the  branches  extend. 

Mr.  Floyd.  There  is  one  point  of  considerable  importance 
in  this  connection,  and  Mr.  Longfellow  suggests  it,  and  that 
is  location.  Mr.  Longfellow  has  told  us  he  raises  the  Rox- 
bury  Eussets  to  a  large  extent.  There  are  some  soils  where 
Roxbury  Russets  will  grow  well,  and  others  where  they  will 
not.  The  soil  of  his  farm  is  of  copperas  formation,  aud  it  is 
on  that  account,  I  think,  that  he  has  been  so  successful  in 
orcharding.  I  ha^'e  been  familiar  with  the  fact  from  my  bo}^- 
hood,  that  they  raise  good  grapes  and  other  fruits,  but  seem 
to  be  especially  successful  in  Roxbury  Russets.  I  think 
there  is  a  ridge  of  land  along  the  shore  of  the  Cobbossee- 
contee  that  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  that  fruit. 
Many  years  ago,  at  one  point,  they  undertook  to  make  cop- 
peras from  these  ledges,  but  gave  it  up  after  a  short  time. 
All  along  on  these  ledges  apple  trees  flourish  without  any 
great  effort.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Longfellow  has  manured  his 
land  to  an  unusual  extent.  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  taken 
care  of  his  trees,  kept  the  borers  out  of  them,  etc.,  as  every 
careful  orchardist  should  do ;  but  the  great  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess is  the  location  of  his  farm.     I  think  it  would  not  be 
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proper  for  this  Society  to  recommend  Roxbury  Russets  for 
all  parts  of  the  State  of  Maine.  The}^  would  not  do  well.  I 
presented  to-day  a  plate  of  Roxhury  Russets  that  grew  on 
this  same  soil  in  an  old  orchard,  perhaps  75  years  old,  and 
more.  It  had  been  cropped  year  after  year  with  grass  and 
hardly  any  dressing  carried  back,  and  the  trees  have  borne 
year  after  year  until  the  orchard  was  about  starved  to  death. 
There  was  one  part  of  it  that  had  received  a  little  better  care 
than  the  rest.  I  plowed  it  up  and  hauled  on  dressing,  and 
those  old  trees  revived  and  started  into  life  almost  instantly. 

Mr.  Smith.  INIy  experience  has  been,  that  we  can't  get 
sometJdng  out  oinotJiinq,  and  there  must  be  something  to  get 
an  apple  from.  I  raised  apples  in  this  town  sometime  ago,  on 
soil  similar  to  that  which  has  been  spoken  of.  There  was  iron 
in  it  to  a  consideral)le  extent.  I  removed  from  Winthrop  to 
Monmouth.  Found  an  orchard  there  well  grafted,  but  in  a 
sad  condition.  I  have  told  this  a  number  of  times.  Well,  I 
began  to  bi-ing  it  up,  and  since  that  time  I  have  raised  apples 
there  as  handsome  as  any  of  these  on  exhibition,  Aveighing 
nine  ounces.  It  is  a  granite  soil.  What  I  was  going  to  say 
is,  tljat  I  think  russets  may  be  grown  on  most  any  soil,  if  you 
put  in  the  proper  elements.  I  tind  no  trouble  in  raising  good 
russets  in  INIonmouth,  and  I  think  othei's  can  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  was  in  conversation  with  INIr.  Longfellow 
sometime  since,  and  I  think  he  told  me  he  could  raise  Rox- 
bury Russets  easier  than  he  could  Baldwins.  Is  that  the  case? 

Mr.  Longfellow.     Yes,  sir. 

The  President.  We  are  admonished  to  take  up  other 
topics.  Still,  I  think  we  have  established  this  fact  in  the  dis- 
cussion, although  briefly  considered,  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  a  greater  attention  in  the  direction  of  fertility  if  we  would 
produce  bountiful  crops.  In  regard  to  the  different  methods, 
we  have  not  had  such  a  variety  of  opinion  as  might  have  been 
desired. 

The  subject  of  the  Russian  apple  business,  and  the  paper 
promised  us  by  Mr.  Fernald  of  Harrison,  has  been  allowed  to 
lay  upon  the  table  until  the  present  time.     I  notice  Mr.  Fer- 
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nald  is  here,  and  I  would  inquire  if  he  is  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  consideration  of  that  subject? 

Mr.  Feexald.  1  have  to  say,  that  I  have  written  this 
paper  quite  hastily  and  under  the  pressure  of  a  great  deal  of 
business,  and  there  may  be  points  connected  with  it  which 
have  not  been  properly  considered.  I  will  present  it  as  it  is, 
hoping  it  may  be  of  some  interest. 

THE    RUSSIAN    APPLE    BUSIN^ESS. 
By  Granville  Fernald,  Harrison. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  the  first 
departure  was  taken  in  the  practice  of  renewing  or  replacing 
the  orchards  which  were  first  established  in  the  country,  by 
the  introduction  of  luirsery-grown  trees  from  the  West.  lu 
looking  backward  through  this  period,  and  making  a  practical 
estimate  of  the  advantages  to  the  State,  derived  from  the  im- 
portation of  that  kind  of  stock,  I  confess  the  aspect  of  things 
is  discouraging.  Probably  a  million  of  dollars,  possibly  sev- 
eral millions,  have  ])een  paid  out  by  the  ft\rmers  of  our  State 
for  apple  trees  from  New  York  and  other  nurseries.  Has  this 
vast  outlay  of  money  been  productive  of  suitable  returns  to 
the  people  of  Maine?  It  may  be  there  are  a  few  orchards 
of  these  trees  in  the  State  which  are  paying  a  profit  on  the 
original  investment,  but  of  hundreds  of  orchards  composed 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  Western  trees,  set  since  they  begun 
to  be  planted  here,  within  the  circuit  of  my  acquaintance,  I 
do  not  know  of  one  that  is  in  a  condition  of  profitable  bear- 
ing. You  will  find  occasional  trees  of  certain  hardy  kinds 
which  produce  fair  crops  of  fruit,  but  as  a  rule  the  orchards 
of  New  York  trees  in  a  uniformly  healthly  and  paying  con- 
dition are  very  seldom  to  be  found.  I  know  of  an  orchard 
of  about  100  trees,  in  the  town  where  I  reside,  planted  less 
than  twenty  years  ago,  of  trees  which  were  picked  up  by  the 
road  side  or  in  the  pasture  and  field;  native,  wild  seedlings, 
grafted  to  Baldwins  in  the  limbs  or  trunk  when  small,  which 
has  borne  more  good  apples,  and  brought  more  money  to  the 
owner  than  all  the  New  York  apple  trees  I  have  ever  seen. 
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Yet,  with  all  these  forbidding  facts  staring  at  us,  there  never 
has  been,  within  the  history  of  apple  raising  in  the  country, 
more  anxious  investigation  of  the  subject  of  orcharding  and 
the  production  of  good  apples  than  at  the  present  time.  At 
a  period  when  in  all  the  older  States  the  orchards  planted  by 
the  original  settlers  are  shoAving  unmistakable  signs  of  being 
bej'ond  the  age  of  profitable  fruit  bearing,  and  are  falling  be- 
fore the  farmer's  axe,  or  are  being  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
and  their  venerable  trunks  and  wide-spreading  branches  con- 
sumed by  fire  or  hauled  away  to  some  by-spot  to  rot  inglo- 
riously,  the  demands  of  the  countr}^  and  the  world  at  large, 
make  it  a  question  of  great  moment  to  the  intelligent  and  as- 
piring farmer,  whether  he  will  plant  new  orchards  to  replace 
the  old  and  dead  ones,  and  supply  the  growing  necessities  for 
fine  apples,  or  resort  for  a  livelihood  to  other  special  courses 
of  farming,  or  to  growing  a  variety  of  products  such  as  enter 
into  the  general  wants  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all,  that  there  is  a  genuine 
demand  for  large  supplies  of  fruit  trees  to  replenish  or  take 
the  place  of  the  exhausted  and  dying  orchards  of  our  State, 
and  the  facts  implied  in  the  brief  glance  I  have  taken  at  the 
history  of  the  Western  tree  business  here,  will,  I  trust,  be 
kept  in  mind,  while  I  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  a  new 
departure  in  the  history  of  apple  tree  planting. 

About  four  years  since,  the  tree  agents  commenced  the  sale 
of  a  new  kind  of  apple  trees  under  the  name  of  "Russian." 
This  title  implied,  and  it  was  distinctly  claimed,  that  the 
trees  bearing  that  name  had  their  origin  in  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  high  latitudes  ;  and  from  this  fact,  they  were  supposed  to 
have  a  greater  degree  of  hardiness  or  ability  to  withstand  the 
occasional  extremes  of  cold  and  sudden  change  of  tempera- 
ture characteristic  of  our  climate,  so  frequently  fatal  to  all 
trees  of  tender  constitution.  The  first  named  kinds  which  I 
remember  to  have  seen  were  the  Tetofsky  and  Pewaukee. 
Since  the  advent  of  these  we  have  had  quite  a  large  list  of 
trees  introduced  to  notice  as  a  class  of  hardy  trees,  which  are 
claimed  to  be  more  valuable  for  our  use  than  any  of  our 
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native  Idnds.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  determined  effort  has  been 
made  to  establish  the  trade  in  and  use  of  these  varieties  of  trees 
at  very  high  price.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  prop- 
agation and  planting  of  our  best  old  sorts  ?  Cotemporaneously 
with  the  introduction  of  the  "Russians,"  old  kinds  began  to 
be  discarded.  We  were  told  it  would  not  do  to  plant  the 
old  standard  kinds;  that  they  were  not  as  hardy,  and  were 
destined  to  be  superseded  by  the  new  kinds.  The  tree 
agents  are  not  allowed  to  offer  for  sale  more  than  two  or 
three  of  the  old  famous  sorts,  as  the  R.  I.  Greening,  Northern 
Spy,  or  Roxbury  Russet,  and  say  the}'"  cannot  furnish  stand- 
ard trees  at  the  former  prices,  at  a  profit ;  that  the  "Russians" 
are  very  costly  to  produce,  and  that  the  old  standard  kinds 
can  be  more  profitalily  sold  for  fifteen  cents  each  than  the 
new  kind  for  fifty  cents.  The  average  price  for  "Russian'' 
trees  for  four  years  past  has  not  been  less  than  seventy-five 
cents  by  the  dozen,  though  sometimes  an  agent  will  take 
almost  any  price  rather  than  lose  a  sale.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  exorbitant  prices  charged  for  these  trees  had  a 
tendency  to  discourage  and  dissuade  many  persons  from 
purchasing  at  all,  and  that  such  prices  are  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  real  cost  or  value  of  the  trees  to  a  great  majority 
of  our  farmers.  With  this  condition  of  the  business  in  view, 
let  us  consider  other  well  known  facts,  which  are  the  direct 
consequence  of  the  manner  of  prosecuting  the  trade  by  its 
numerous  agents. 

While  the  general  interest  in  fruit  cultivation  is,  as  has 
been  shown,  greater  than  ever  before,  and  while  millions  of 
dollars  are  being  annually  invested  in  the  establishment  of 
orchards,  and  great  nurseries  for  supplying  the  increasing 
demands  for  good  trees,  there  is  evident  a  deep  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  of  furnishing  stock  to  or- 
chardists  for  planting,  a  sense  of  being  wronged,  victimized, 
cheated.  So  intense  is  this  feeling  in  many  minds,  that  the 
dealers  in  fruit  trees  find  it  very  difficult  to  operate  profitably 
in  many  sections  where  they  have  sold  trees  very  extensively 
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heretofore.  This  feeling  finds  expression  often  in  that  cry 
which  is  one  of  the  popular  synonyms  for  deception  or  fraud, 
viz:  "Humbug!"  It  is  not  confined  to  the  ignorant  man, 
who  from  hick  of  previous  experience  too  late  discovers  he 
has  been  deceived,  and  vents  his  resentment  in  this  common 
exclamation ;  but  we  hear  it  from  the  lips  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent men,  who,  viewing  the  tendency  of  the  methods 
empk)yed  to  eflect  large  sales  of  trees,  and  the  prospective 
influence  it  is  calculated  to  have  on  the  cause  of  pomology  in 
the  State,  utter  and  repeat  the  cry  more  vehemently  and  with 
more  earnestness  of  indignation  than  any  other  class.  We 
hear  it  on  all  sides,  from  all  classes  of  buyers.  Men  who 
have  planted  hundreds  of  trees  only  to  see  them  die  without 
ever  beholding  the  color  of  their  fruit,  are  crying  "humbug," 
and  cursing  the  "tree-peddlers."  It  comes  from  persons  who 
never  purchased  a  tree  in  their  lives,  and  who  are  accustomed 
to  echo  the  expressions  and  use  second-hand  the  thoughts  of 
others. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  an  opposition  is  manifested, 
and  that  ample  causes  exist,  when  we  know  the  impelling  in- 
ducements operating  upon  the  tree  agents  under  their  engage- 
jnents  with  those  who  employ  them  ;  not  strange  that  the  cry 
."humbug"  is  so  often  heard.  Facts  of  every  day  occurrence 
i-prove  that  the  agents  for  fruit  stock  arc,  on  account  of  the 
.adverse  state  of  the  tree  business,  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
most  questionable  methods  to  obtain  orders  for  fruit  stock. 
•It  is  not  considered  sufficient  or  even  essential  that  the  tree 
agent  shall  be  a  man  of  gentlemanly  manners  and  address, 
.that  he  shall  have  had  any  previous  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  that  he  shall  have  any  knowledge  of  the  art  of  tree 
culture,  or  of  varieties  or  peculiar  adaptation  of  soils  ov  loca- 
tions to  certain  kinds  of  trees.  But  he  must  be  possessed  of 
enough  of  the  quality  of  stick-to-a-tive-ness  to  make  sales  of 
.stock  whether  anybody  wants  it  or  not.  He  is  expected  to 
sell  trees  to  men  who  do  not  want  or  need  them.  He  must 
sell,  and  if  he  hasn't  the  "stick  and  hang"  qualification  he 
cannot  succeed  as  a  salesman. 
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Now,  why  does  such  a  state  of  things  exist?     Does  it  not 
indicate  a  great  wrong  somewhere,   and  is  it  not  a  detriment 
to  the  pomological  interests  of  our  State,  and  a  disgrace  to 
such  persons  as  have  formerly  supplied  us  with  trees,  that 
compulsory  sales  must  be  made  at  exorbitant  prices  in  order 
to  make  it  a  paying  business  ?  that  in  default  of  effecting  vol- 
untary, bona  fide  contracts  for  the  sale  of  trees,  the  unscru- 
pulous agent  is  disposed  to  defraud  his  employer,  and  inflict  a 
dastardly  blow  at  the  relations  between  the  buyer  and  seller, 
which  but  for  these   contemptible  tricks,   these  outrageous 
frauds  of  which  many  of  the  tree  selling  fraternity  have  been 
for  years  gulity,  might  have  been  amicable  and  satisfactory? 
A  day  or  two  since  we  read  of  an  agent  for  a  well  known 
New  York  nursery  firm  being  arrested  and  held  to  bail  on  a 
complaint  for  forging  orders  for  trees  amounting  to  $3,000, 
on  which  he  was  to  receive  15  per  cent,  commission.     This 
is  only  one  of  many  cases  of  daring  forgery  of  orders  for  fruit 
stock ;  which  acts  are  some  of  the  most  aggravating  causes  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  tree  trade.     I  know  of  men  who 
are  considered   successful  agents  in  obtaining  of  orders,  who 
have  no  scruples  against  using  the  most  dishonest  means  to 
make  sales  of  stock.     One  agent,  operating  in  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  the    State,  happened  in  the   course  of  his   canvass  to 
call   on  a  couple   of  elderly  ladies  who  were   employed  in 
making  husk  mats.     They  wished  to  have   some  trees,  but 
had  not  much  money,  and  declined  to  order  any.    This  agent, 
with  the  pertinacity  for  which  he  is  distinguished,  and  the  art- 
fulness of  a  villian,  seeing  a  chance  to  sell  some  trees,  imme- 
diately replied,  saying  he  would  take  his  pay  in  anything ; 
he  would  take  husk  mats.     And  he   succeeded  in  assuring 
these  women  that  he  would  deliver  the  trees  himself  at  the 
appointed  time,   and  would  take  his  pay  in  the  products  of 
their  hard  handiwork.     It  is  probable  they  are  still  at  work 
getting  ready  to  pay  for  their  trees  in  the  spring.     We  know 
what  the  result  is  likely  to  be, — a  demand  on  these  poor 
women  for  the  money  in  payment  of  their  order,   and  a  reve- 
lation of  the  rascality  of  the  agent  to  the  man  who  hires  him. 
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These  abuses  are  not  confined  to  our  own  section,  but  have 
been  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  land  wherever  the  foot  of 
the  tree  agerit  has  strayed. 

Mv.  C.  ^y.  Garfield,  Secretary  of  the  ^Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  in  an  address  on  the  apple  orchard,  delivered  before 
a  farmers'  institute  in  that  State  two  years  ago,  said  :  "Trees 
should  be  purchased,  if  possible,  at  the  nursery  where  they 
are  grown,  and  the  nearer  home  the  better.  Those  who  simply 
deal  in  trees  are  usually  unprincipled  men.  In  truth,  the 
terms  tree  dealer  and  liar  are  getting  to  be  interchangeable 
ones." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Putnam,  of  Grafton,  Vt.,  in  an  essay  on  apple 
culture,  delivered  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Manufac- 
tures and  Mining,  of  that  State,  shows  how  the  omnipresent 
tree  dealer  was  appreciated  in  that  section  two  years  ago.  He 
says  :  "  Let  me  not  be  understood  as  condemning  the  whole 
race  of  tree  peddlet^s ;  they  are  not  all  of  them  necessarily 
unmitigated  scoundrels.  A  man  may  travel  about  the  country 
selling  trees  and  at  the  same  time  be  honest,  but  it  is  an  in- 
disputable fact,  tliat  people  have  sometimes  been  woefully 
bitten.  Selling  a  new,  unproved  variety  of  grapes  at  five 
dollars  per  plant,  and  furnishing  a  poor  plant  at  that ;  selling 
the  Tetofsky  apple  at  one  dollar  per  tree,  and  making  folks 
believe  the  scion  with  which  the  tree  was  grafted  came  from 
Russia ;  selling  people  an  endless  variety  of  trees,  many  of 
which  are  in  no  wise  adapted  to  the  locality,  and  which  with 
the  best  treatment  will  never  prove  profitable  ;  promising  to 
furnish  first  class  trees ;  going  to  the  large  commercial  nur- 
series of  the  West,  and  buying  the  refuse  trees  which  the 
nursery-men  will  not  send  out  themselves,  and  with  these 
filling  their  orders, — these  are  a  few  of  the  sins  of  some  tree 
agents,  which  the  whole  class  are  in  a  measure  unjustly 
obliged  to  answer  for." 

The  foregoing  is  a  truthful  and  fair  comment  upon  the  class 
of  abuses  to  which  I  have  at  some  length  referred,  and  will 
be  endorsed  by  all  who  know  the  ways  of  the  tree  dealing 
profession. 
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Having  pretty  clearly  stated  my  belief  respecting  the  trans- 
actions of  the  travelling  tree  agents,  it  may  be  in  order  to 
inquire  whether  any  responsibility  for  the  frauds  committed 
against  the  purchasers  of  fruit  stock,  justly  attaches  to  the 
nurserymen,  who  are  engaged,  with  the  employment  of  large 
amounts  of  capital  and  an  army  of  men,  in  constantly  push- 
ing their  operations  in  tree  growing?  I  believe  from  the 
information  I  have  gained  of  the  character  of  our  leading  re- 
sponsible nursery  proprietors,  that  they  are  men  of  integrity 
in  business  matters,  which  distinction,  coupled  with  their  well 
known  skill  in  the  production  of  the  most  perfectly  grown 
trees,  precludes  the  idea  that  the  charge  of  fraudulent  dealing 
can  justly  lie  against  them.  Besides,  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  annals  of  pomology,  know  that  many  of  the  lead- 
ing proprietors  of  fruit  tree  nurseries  are  not  only  striving 
actively  for  commanding  success  in  their  line  of  business, 
but  that  they  are  devoted  largely  to  the  object  of  promoting 
the  ends  of  scientific  inquisition  into  the  causes  of  failure  in 
the  various  branches  of  fruit  culture,  and  in  laboring  for  the 
building  up  of  the  fruit  business  by  legitimate  methods.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  self-sacrificing  labors  of  these 
men,  and  the  aid  to  the  cause  of  American  Pomology  con- 
tributed by  them,  are  sufficient  to  place  them  above  the  shaft 
of  condemnation  which  is  aimed  by  those  who  profess  to  see 
nothing  in  the  whole  business  of  furnishing  trees  to  the  poor 
farmers  but  a  big,  wholesale  humbug. 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  all  the  men  who  are  the  respon- 
sible contractors  to  furnish  the  farmers  with  nursery  stock, 
and  who  are  the  employers  of  the  numerous  travelling  tree 
agents,  are  morally  answerable  for  the  disappointment  and 
damage  sufiered  by  those  who  are  unfortunate  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  tree-vending  itinerant.  I  know  of  only  one  of 
this  class  of  dealers  whose  headquarters  is  in  Maine,  and  I  am 
convinced,  from  my  knowledge  of  his  methods  of  operation, 
that  he  is  an  upright  business  man,  and  is  in  all  cases  dis- 
posed to  be  just  and  liberal  with  his  customers,  and  has  been 
known  to  discharge  sub-agents  for  dishonest  dealing,  whether 
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it  affected  bis  own  or  his  customers'  interest.  I  know  tliat 
he  has  for  years  furnished  a  good  quality  of  stock — much  bet- 
ter tlian  the  average  brought  licre  from  the  West,  and  it  is  a 
fact,  that  no  large  dealer  in  nursery  trees  in  this  State  has 
given  such  general  satisfaction  to  his  customers  as  the  one  to 
whom  I  allude.  But  he  cannot  be  cognizant  of  all  their  deal- 
ings, and  of  course  many  abuses  are  practised  by  the  sub- 
agents  of  which  he  has  no  knoMledge  and  for  which  he  should 
not  be  blamed  further  than  his  responsibility  is  involved  under 
the  directions  which  he  gives  the  selling  agents  for  their  gen- 
eral government  in  obtaining  orders. 

And  now,  in  returning  to  the  subject  of  the  Russian  apple, 
what,  3'ou  ask,  are  my  conclusions  respecting  it?  During 
the  investigation  and  research  for  facts,  which  I  have  given 
to  it  for  many  weeks  past,  I  have  found  good  reasons,  I  think, 
for  some  modification  of  the  views  and  impressions  I  had 
previously  entertained  respecting  the  true  character  of  the 
Russian  apple  tree,  and  the  Russian  apple  mania.  It  is  but 
natural  that  we  distrust  the  methods  and  appliances  by  which 
we  have  been  repeatedly  deceived,  and  after  an  experience 
and  observation  of  years  of  tree-buying  and  planting,  with 
most  unsatisfactory  results,  is  it  strange  that  we  regard  the 
efforts  and  the  peculiar  means  employed  to  introduce  new 
varieties  of  trees  for  sale,  with  somewhat  of  incredulity  and 
apprehension?  Although  I  have  given  the  Russian  apple 
trees  a  trial,  and  am  watching  their  growth  and  development 
with  much  interest,  I  am  not  convinced  that  they  are  any 
more  valuable  to  me,  nor  are  they  to  any  man  whose  location 
is  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  our  best  old  standard  fruits. 
There  are  places  in  almost  every  toAvn,  where  there  is  nearly 
every  winter  a  degree  of  cold  prevalent  at  certain  times  suffi- 
cient, if  followed  by  a  sudden  change  to  w^arm  weather,  to 
kill  almost  any  common  kind  of  apple  tree.  For  such  loca- 
tions the  Russian  apple  trees  are  well  adapted. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  of  all  the  so-called  hardy 
apple  trees  recently  introduced  and  sold  as  "Russian,"  but 
two  are  known  to  be  of  Russian  origin,  viz:  the  Tetofsky 
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and  Emperor  Alexander,  which  were  imported  by  the  elder 
Manning  of  Salem,  Mass.  The  Pewaukee,  which  has  been 
sold  largely  for  a  Russian,  is  a  seedling  of  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  and  originatect  by  Mr.  George  P.  PefFer  of 
Pewaukee,  Wis.  The  Haas,  Walbridge,  and  others  now 
being  largely  sold  as  hardy,  and  represented  by  many  agents 
as  "Russian,"  are  natives  of  this  country,  and  are  deserving 
of  intelligent  trial,  and  will  prove  for  many  places  hardy 
enough  for  all  seasons.  They  are  generally  in  bearing  while 
young,  which  is  a  valuable  consideration  in  deciding  what  to 
purchase. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  of  Newport,  Vt.,  a  gentleman  of  great 
experience  and  extensive  information  on  this  subject,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  valuable  facts,  writes  me  as  follows  : 
*'  There  is  no  '  humbug '  about  the  apples  ;  they  are  all  good 
sorts,  and  valuable  where  extreme  hardiness  is  required. 
They  would  be  promising  for  all  the  northern  parts  of  your 
State.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  humbug  used  in  the  sell- 
ing of  those  varieties  by  peddlers.  I  have  them  all  in  my 
orchard  and  in  my  nursery  for  sale  at  $25  per  100,  yet  the 
peddlers  will  sell  them  (or  trees  labelled  with  their  names) 
all  around  me  at  |1  apiece.  I  know  no  wa}'  to  prevent  this, 
as  long  as  the  Tool-killer  is  so  remiss  in  his  duties.'"  He 
adds  :  "  I  should  not  recommend  any  of  these  varieties  for 
planting  in  those  sections  where  older  and  well  known  sorts 
succeed.  Even  though  as  good,  they  would  not  sell  as  well, 
because  unknown." 

In  concluding  my  discussion  of  the  Russian  apple  business, 
I  will  say :  these  trees  are  yet  to  be  further  tested,  and  the 
fruits  they  bear  must  be  better  known  before  it  would  be 
advisable  to  invest  largel}^  in  that  kind  of  stock.  If  we  can 
raise  the  Baldwin,  the  Greening,  the  Russet,  the  Northern 
Spy,  the  Bellflower  and  other  well  known  kinds  in  abundance, 
I  think  they  should  not  be  discarded  at  the  interested  solici- 
tations of  a  peregrinating-  ignoramus,  who  hardly  knows  an- 
apple  tree  from  a  shad-bush. 
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While  "humbug"  is  so  naturally  one  of  the  subjects  con- 
nected with  this  discussion,  I  deem  it  a  duty  to  the  cause  of 
pomology  to  bring  to  your  notice  what  I  consider  a  more 
dangerous  humbug  even  than  anything  chargeable  to  the 
Russian  apple  business.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  since  the 
hardy  kinds  of  crab  apple  trees  have  become  well  known,  the 
impression  has  prevailed  extensively  that  this  kind  of  stock 
was  the  only  reliable  and  safe  thing  in  the  apple  line  to  plant, 
or  that  stocks  and  roots  from  the  wild  crab  seed  were  more 
valuable  upon  which  to  propagate  the  finer  varieties  of  apples, 
than  stocks  grown  from  seeds  of  common  kinds  of  apples. 
This  opinion,  whether  originating  in  the  pretensions  of  inter- 
ested tree-growers  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say,  has  neverthe- 
less been  sedulously  fostered  and  encouraged  by  parties 
having  or  pretending  to  have  large  nurseries  composed  of 
trees  grown  on  crab-roots ;  and  by  this  means,  and  with  the 
distinct  understanding  and  agreement  to  furnish  trees  thus 
propagated,  and  which  should  be  warranted  to  be  more 
hardy,  long-lived,  productive,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  more 
profitaljle  than  any  others,  large  sales  of  these  trees  have 
been  made  in  this  and  other  States,  and  in  the  adjoining 
Provinces,  at  prices  much  above  the  prevailing  prices  of  the 
best  standard  apple  trees  of  the  most  popular  market  varie- 
ties. I  had  an  opportunity  to  converse  with  a  man  during 
the  past  autumn  who  is  quite  largely  interested  in  growing 
apple  trees  for  sale  in  our  State,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
grafting  large  numbers  of  roots  for  planting  next  spring  in 
this  State,  who  claims  that  every  tree  he  raises  is  grafted  on 
a  crab  stock  or  root ;  that  his  trees  are  sure  to  be  hardy, 
long-lived  and  productive  ;  that  l)y  reason  of  using  this  kind 
of  stocks,  the  trees  are  much  more  valuable  for  the  orchardist 
than  any  trees  whose  roots  are  the  offspring  of  any  of  our 
common  apple  seeds.  He  furthermore  distinctly  asserted, 
that  all  New  York  apple  trees  were  grown  on  stock  originat- 
ing from  common  seeds  taken  from  the  pomace  of  the  cider- 
mill,  but  that  his  trees  were  grown  from  wild  crab  apple 
seeds  which  cost  him  $300  per  bushel ! 
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Being  assured  that  these  trees  were  preferred  in  JSTorthern 
Vermont  and  Canada  before  all  others,  and  that  no  others 
were  safe  to  plant,  I  have  sought  for  further  information  on 
this  subject,  and  will  give  the  result  of  my  inquiry  by  quoting 
from  a  letter  from  a  perfectly  reliable  source.  Says  my  cor- 
respondent :  "The  crab  root,  or  stock,  has  no  advantages  over 
good  stocks  from  seed  of  the  common  apple.  We  do  not  find 
our  trees  dying  from  root-killing,  except  in  places  where  the 
ground  is  bare  all  winter.  In  such  places,  crab-roots  are 
killed  equally  with  the  apple.  The  trees  are  no  hardier  on 
crab-roots,  not  so  long-lived,  and  except  with  a  few  sorts, 
not  so  healthy.  On  such  stock  the  fruit  of  many  delicate 
varieties  is  apt  to  be  of  small  size,  and  affected  more  or  less 
in  flavor.  The  "wild  crab  root"  used  by  the  nurseryman 
referred  to  by  you,  is  simply  the  Siberian  stock  grown  from 
seed  of  the  crabs  so  abundant  in  this  section.  They  are  used 
for  cJiea^ness,  and  are  puffed  as  of  miraculous  virtue,  confer- 
ring hardiness,  fruitfulness,  and  exemption  from  all  diseases 
and  all  insects.  All  of  which  is  a  fraud,  known  to  be  such 
by  those  who  practice  it,  and  laughed  at  as  a  shrewd  game 
to  gull  fools.  I  know  of  many  orchards  planted  with  these 
trees  during  the  last  18  years.  I  regard  them  all  as  failures 
— the  failure  becoming  more  and  more  conspicuous  as  the 
trees  get  older.  I  began  my  own  orchard,  11  years  ago, 
with  crab-grafted  trees,  but  soon  discarded  them.  I  have 
now  700  trees  in  m}'"  orchard  on  free  stocks,  which  are  in 
every  respect  as  thrifty  as  any  growing  in  my  native  county 
of  Kennebec.  The  crabs  have  perished,  or  are  rapidly  per- 
ishing. I  am  convinced  that  the  Siberian,  being  naturally 
dwarf,  does  not  furnish  roots  enough  for  the  tree  as  it 
acquires  size.  They  become  scrubby,  bear  little,  and  that 
poor,  and  finally  die  at  the  age  when  a  tree  on  apple  roots  is 
coming  into  full  bearing.  While  the  trees  are  small  they 
grow  well,  and  encourage  hopes  that  are  not  fulfilled." 

In  speaking  of  the  laudable  efforts  of  this  Society  to  warn 
the  public  against  the  fraudulent  practices  of  tree  agents  from 
abroad,  he  further  remarks:     "The  vast  majority  of  'scrub 
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farmers'  who  never  read  at  all,  are  the  ones  that  make  a 
market  for  the  fraudulent  tree  agents.  They  are,  in  fact, 
victims  of  all  sorts  of  frauds,  and  always  will  be.  Every 
sort  of  villiany  and  quacking  thrives  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
people.  The  only  remedy  is  to  educate,  educate,  educate. 
They  (the  ignorant  class)  will  always  furnish  abundant  prey 
to  the  human  hawks,  wolves  and  hyenas  who  live  by  plunder- 
ing and  swindling." 

Whatever  I  have  said  respecting  the  discouraging  aspects 
of  orcharding  in  consequence  of  the  disastrous  failures  of 
Avestern  trees  in  this  State,  will,  I  trust,  not  cause  any  abate- 
ment of  the  present  interest  in  the  apple  tree  planting  and 
culture.  The  orchardists  of  Maine  have  great  inducements 
to  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  elevate  the  standard  of  their 
profession.  Light  and  knowledge  are  taking  the  place  of  the 
gross  ignorance  of  the  past,  and  thoroughness  in  all  processes 
of  cultivation  and  general  treatment  of  fruit  trees,  is  succeed- 
ing in  some  measure  the  abuse  and  neglect  of  the  orchards 
of  former  times.  With  the  success  attending  the  cultivation 
of  the  Russian  and  other  hardy  trees,  there  is  hardly  a  spot  in 
our  State  where  good  apples  may  not  be  raised,  and  every 
household  be  supplied  to  some  extent  with  home-grown  fruits. 

Adjourned. 

EVENING  SESSION. 
The  President  presented  the  following  report  on 

THE  NURSERY  BUSIN^ESS  IN  MAINE. 
We  have  established  the  fact,  based  upon  the  opinions  of 
prominent  orchardists  of  the  State,  that  we  can  produce  here 
a  stock  of  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  vines,  &c.,  in  quantity  and 
quality  adequate  to  the  demand. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  take  measures  to  learn 
the  amount  of  nursery  business  done  in  the  State,  and  I  have 
returns  from  a  number  of  individuals  and  firms,  in  answer  to 
a  circular  which  I  issued  some  time  since,  asking  for  reports 
from  those  engaged  in  the  business,  which  I  will  read. 
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The  first  one  is  from  N.  K.  Pike  ofWinthrop,  who  has 
eight  or  ten  thousand  apple  trees,  ready  for  market  this 
sprino-.  Every  one  who  knows  Mr.  Pike,  is  aware  that  he  is 
a  reliable  man,  and  that  he  will  furnish  trees  such  as  he 
promises. 

The  next  return  I  have  is  from  Daniel  Haines  &  Son  of 
Parkman,  who  have  a  nursery  of  three  acres,  mostly  grafted, 
containing  about  30,000  trees. 

Messrs.  Perley  &  Perkins,  South  Vassalboro',  have  20,000 
apple  and  pear  trees  from  two  to  four  }^ears  old ;  also  grape 
vines  and  other  small  fruits. 

J.  J.  Towle,  South  Carthage,  (nursery,  I  think,  in  Dix- 
field),  20,000  apple  trees,  and  1,000  grape  vines,  one-half  of 
them  suitable  for  sale. 

Merrill  &  North,  Wilton,  nursery  containing  about  10,000 
trees.  "Have  been  in  the  business  some  time,  and  think  our 
trees  will  prove  as  satisftictory  as  any  in  the  State." 

Jacob  P.  Smith,  Cambridge,  Somerset  Co.,  10,000  trees, 
not  yet  large  enough  for  sale. 

Bowman  Brothers  of  North  Sidney,  have  five  acres  of  nur- 
sery stock,  with  75,000  trees,  about  6,000  of  which  are  ready 
for  market.  They  had  very  fine  samples  of  their  trees  on 
exhibition  at  Waterville,  last  year. 

E.  G.  Gordon  of  Solon,  deals  in  small  fruits,  vines,  &c. ; 
also  has  a  stock  of  nursery  trees. 

M.  W.  Reed,  South  Bridgton,  Cumberland  Co.,  says  he 
has  been  in  the  business  35  years ;  keeps  a  general  stock  on 
hand  for  sale,  of  his  own  growing. 

John  Meade,  North  Bridgton,  has  a  nursery  stock  of  small 
fruits ;  has  now  on  hand  several  hundred  grape  vines  of  his 
own  raising,  consisting  of  fifteen  varieties.  Can  furnish 
them,  he  says,  at  lower  prices  than  agents  are  now  selling. 

James  A.  Varney  &  Son,  North  Vassalboro',  40,000  apple 
trees,  also  a  general  stock  of  grape  vines  and  smaller  fruits ; 
30,000  trees  ready  for  sale. 

A.  F.  Severance,  Nobleboro',  has  a  stock,  but  does  not  say 
how  large.     James  Millett  of  Warren,  a  small  stock. 
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Mr.  Hall  of  Auburn,  has  quite  an  extensive  stock  of  very 
good  fruit  trees  on  hand.  I  regret  much  that  I  am  obliged  to 
report  his  nursery  without  any  information  concerning  it, 
although  my  circular  was  issued  in  a  Lewiston  paper,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  ought  to  have  reported. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  West  of  West  Farmington,  is  engaged  in  the 
f)ropagation  of  bull)s,  plants,  &c.,  for  sale;  not  very  exten- 
sively, but  sufficient  to  supply  a  limited  demand. 

S.  T.  Whittier,  Athens,  residence  in  Cornville,  5,000  apple 
trees. 

Moses  Gilman,  Sangerville,  reports  a  stock  of  apple  trees, 
without  giving  the  number  on  hand  or  number  ready  for  sale. 

Daniel  Partridge  of  Sandy  Point,  reports  his  address  to  me 
as  a  grower  of  plants,  &c. 

H.  B.  Williams,  South  China,  reports  a  stock  of  3,000  seed- 
ling apple  trees,  also  an  older  nursery,  from  which  he  is 
making  sales  annually.     Does  not  report  the  number. 

These  are  the  rej)orts  which  have  been  received,  and  from 
them  in  figuring  up  I  find  they  amount  to  250,000  trees,  in 
round  numbers  ;  from  100,000  to  150,000  of  which  are  ready 
for  market,  consisting  largely  of  seedling  trees,  but  many 
grafted  trees.  I  have  knowledge  of  a  large  number  of  others, 
from  whom  no  returns  have  been  received,  and  I  have  no 
definite  knowledge  as  to  the  number  of  trees  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Monmouth.  I  did  not  report  my  trees,  from 
the  fact  that  you  [the  President]  was  there,  and  I  showed 
them  to  you.  We  have  about  3,000  seedling  apple  trees,  and 
some  grafted,  and  about  500  pear  trees  ;  besides  grape  vines 
and  small  fruits- 

The  Presidext.  Mr.  Smith  is  here  to  report  for  himself. 
I  knew  he  would  be  here,  and  consequently  said  nothing  about 
his  trees.  There  are  many  nurseries  throughout  the  State,  of 
which  I  have  no  definite  knowledge.  There  is  quite  an  ex- 
tensive nursery  at  Mechanic  Falls,  which  we  do  not  care  to 
add  to  our  list. 

Question.    Why  ? 
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Answer.  As  long  as  they  have  not  rej)orted,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  explain,  and  I  think  they  do  not  have  the  real 
Maine  grown  trees. 

Question.  That  is  a  point  I  wish  to  ask.  How  many  of 
these  trees  are  brought  from  New  York  ?  It  is  said  that  many 
of  the  trees  sold  as  Maine  e^rown  trees  are  brousfht  here  from 
New  York,  kept  in  a  nursery  a  little  while  and  then  sold. 
Don't  let  us  be  cheated  on  our  own  ground. 

The  President.  I  think  I  can  say  safely,  there  are  none 
of  those  trees  which  I  have  reported  that  are  not  Maine  grown 
trees.  The  extensive  nurseries  which  I  have  reported  here  I 
am  certain  are  Maine  grown  trees,  originating  in  the  State, 
and  from  Maine  seed. 

Question.   All  directly  from  the  seed,  do  you  understand? 

Answer.     I  do. 

Mr.  Floyd.  The  question  suggests  a  fact  to  me,  which  I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  state.  A  few  years  ago  a  gentleman 
of  WestWaterville  advertised  in  these  parts  that  he  had  a  lot 
of  trees  to  sell,  which  were  growing  in  his  nursery,  and  he 
said  they  were  native  trees.  I  bought  some  of  them  and  set 
them  out,  and  in  two  years  every  one  was  dead.  I  found  they 
all  originated  in  New  York.  They  were  sent  here  and  had 
survived  one  year. 

The  President.     Have  I  reported  his  name? 

Answer.     I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  want  to  ask  a  question,  and  I  ask  it  for  in- 
formation, to  put  people  on  their  guard.  We  get  cheated 
often,  and  sometimes  in  our  nest,  as  you  may  call  it.  I  un- 
derstand there  are  many  trees  growing  in  Maine,  to-day,  in 
that  way  ? 

The  President.  No  doubt  of  that.  And  so  far  as  the 
chair  is  concerned,  he  has  had  intercourse  enough  with  man- 
kind to  know  that  every  man  must  look  out  for  himself. 

Mr.  Smith.  On  that  ground  it  would  be  safer  for  every- 
one to  buy  seedling  trees,  and  gi'aft  them  when  he  gets  ready. 
He  can  get  scions  from  any  source.  It  would  be  a  safer 
course,  I  think. 
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jNIr.  Atherton.  I  am  willing,  for  one,  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  majority  of  these  men  who  are  raising  seed- 
ling trees  are  reliable  men. 

The  President.  I  think  we  may  be  sure  that  the  most  of 
those  we  have  reported  are  men  to  be  relied  upon,  and  that 
they  are  originating  their  trees. 

Mr.  Rice.  Asking  questions  seems  to  be  in  order,  and  I 
will  ask  if  it  is  not  as  well  to  be  cheated  in  .our  own  nest  as 
it  is  to  be  cheated  by  a  foreign  nest,  and  have  the  money  go 
abroad  ? 

The  President.  We  have  but  little  time  to  devote  to  the 
further  consideration  of  this  question.  I  think  that  from  the 
figures  which  have  been  given  me,  that  we  may  calculate  we 
have  some  500,000  good  apple  trees  in  the  State,  now  grow- 
ing;  aird  of  these  there  is  something  like  200,000  ready  for 
market,  and  these  will  go  a  great  way  towards  supplying  this 
State  with  trees.  It  would  retain  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  among  us,  and  you  would  be  as  likely  to  get  as  good 
results — I  may  say  better — than  by  buying  trees  from  abroad. 
Will  Mr.  Rice  pursue  this  subject  further? 

Mr.  Rice.  I  do  not  rise  to  address  you  at  length.  I  sup- 
pose I  am  speaking  to  many  who  are  better  informed  on  this 
subject,  perhaps,  than  I  am.  I  consider  that  this  nursery 
business  in  Maine  lies  at  the  base  of  all  our  prosperity  in  fruit 
growing.  "As  the  twig  is  bent  so  is  the  tree  inclined."  As 
the  tree  gets  started  so  will  it  grow.  I  would  like  to  hear 
this  matter  treated  candidly  and  fairly.  I  do  not  think  we  do 
well  to  harbor  any  ill-feelings  towards  an}'  person  engaged  in 
a  lawful  trade,  even  if  he  is  a  tree  vender.  Everybody  is 
free  in  this  country.  We  cannot  place  any  tariif  upon  trees 
from  other  States.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  free  trade.  What 
are  we  going  to  do?  We  cannot  say  the  Ncav  York  and 
Western  trees  shall  not  be  brought  in  here.  It  is  but  fair 
competition.  There  has  been  a  tendency  during  these  ses- 
sions to  point  out  evils  and  neglect  the  remedy,  that  is,  with- 
out suggesting  a  practical  remedy.  What  we  want  is  to 
point  out  the  remedy.    This  subject  has  been  fully  ventilated. 
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In  fact  Mr.  Fernald's  paper  treated  the  subject  about  as  fairly 
and  fully  as  it  could  be  treated.  I  was  pleased  to  listen  to 
it.  Every  nurseryman  can  make  money  so  far  as  he  does  it 
honestly  and  is  right  in  it.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  so  far 
as  they  are  honest,  although  it  is  exasperating  sometimes  to 
go  home  and  learn  a  tree  vender  has  been  at  your  house  and 
secured  an  order  from  some  member  of  your  family.  There 
was  a  time  when  we  were  dependent  more  or  less  upon  the 
Western  States  for  fruit  trees,  but  that  time  has  passed,  and 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  declaration  of  independence  in 
regard  to  the  nursery  business.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  State  of  Maine  can  stand  upon  its  own  basis.  I  think 
the  remedy  is,  in  the  State  of  Maine  growing  her  own  stock. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  among  the  persons  mentioned  in  the 
report  you  can  find  plenty  of  reliable  men  of  whom  you  can 
purchase  trees  as  advantageously  as  from  the  Western  or 
New  York  tree  venders.  I  want  to  sa}^  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  expense  of  buying  these  shrubs,  vines  and  trees  from 
other  States.  I  presume  it  would  surprise  any  man  in  this 
assembly  if  he  could  figure  up  the  amount  of  money  taken 
from  the  State  of  Maine  for  nursery  stock  in  one  year. 
Question.  What  do  you  estimate  the  amount? 
Answer.     I  have  no  statistics. 

Mr.  Atherton.  I  think  Mr.  Rice  was  going  to  tell  us 
the  remedy  to  prevent  our  good  people  from  sending  so 
much  money  from  the  State.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  send 
a  great  deal  of  money  from  the  State  for  corn.  I  think  Mr. 
Boardman  says  $2,500,000  a  year,  and  it  is  evident  that  we 
ousht  to  raise  more  corn.  I  think  the  remedy  for  that  is 
plain  enough.  It  is  so  with  wheat.  We  have  been  sending 
out  of  the  State  a  large  amount  of  money  each  year  for  our 
flour,  and  the  only  way  is  to  raise  more  ourselves.  That  I 
think  is  the  only  remedy  for  us  in  regard  to  apple  trees,  for 
our  own  nurserymen  to  raise  for  us  just  as  good  trees,  and  in 
sufficient  quantities,  as  can  be  raised  out  of  the  State,  and 
furnish  them  to  us  at  reasonable  prices. 
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Mr.  Feexald.  Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to  day,  but  I 
would  like  to  say  a  M-^ord  or  two  on  this  subject.  I  treated  the 
subject  of  the  "Russian  apple  tree  business,"  and  suT)jccts  in- 
timately connected  Avith  it,  in  as  foir  a  light  as  I  could  under 
the  circumstances.  Having  investigated  the  matter  for  some 
jnonths  past,  and  having  obtained  information  from  various 
sources,  I  felt  impelled  in  justice  to  the  people,  to  give  them 
the  result  of  my  investigations.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
exaggerated  anj^thing.  I  am  acquainted  with  many  men  in 
the  apple  tree  business.  Among  them  are  some  very  good, 
honest,  upright  and  reliable  men,  who  pursue  their  business 
on  strictly  honest  principles.  I  have  knoAvn  cases  where 
some  of  this  class  of  men  have  made  good  the  losses  which 
were  occasioned  by  the  mismanagement  of  their  agents  or  b}'' 
failures.  I  have  had  trees  of  some  of  these  men  which  have 
done  well. 

Some  say  that  in  New  York,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester, 
and  near  Geneva,  are  the  most  favorable  places  for  the 
growing  of  trees.  They  say  the  sudden  changes  we  have 
here  render  it  practically  impossible  for  us  to  raise  good 
trees.  I  do  not  consider  this  a  good  ground  at  all.  I  believe 
trees  can  be  raised  here  in  Maine,  and  that  we  ought  to 
encourage  Maine  enterprise  in  this  direction.  I  am  glad  to 
see  so  much  interest  shown  in  this  matter. 

The  President.  We  shall  now  be  obliged  to  suspend 
the  discussion  of  this  subject,  much  as  we  would  like  to 
pursue  it  further,  in  order  to  devote  a  few  moments  before 
closing  the  session,  to  the  subject  of  ferns  and  ferneries  and 
the  cultivation  of  flowers,  in  accordance  with  the  announce- 
ment in  the  programme. 

The  Secretary.  I  wrote  a  few  days  ago  to  Mr.  Vickery 
of  Portland,  a  well  known  florist,  and  a  member  of  the 
Society,  asking  for  a  brief  paper  for  our  meeting  on  some 
subject  connected  with  floriculture,  to  fill  a  few  moments. 
I  have  received  in  reply  a  paper  which  by  permission  I  will 
read,  regretting  that  Mr.  Vickery  is  not  here  to  speak  for 
himself. 
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NOTES  ON  FERNS  AND  FLOWERS. 
By  James  Vickery,  Florist,  Portland. 

Ferns  and  Ferneries.  Most  of  the  ferns  under  culti- 
vation are  natives  of  warm  countries,  hence  they  require 
heat,  proper  drainage  and  suitable  soil.  The  soil  in  which 
they  do  the  best  is  leaf-mold  composted  with  about  one- 
fourth  part  fine  sand.  But  the  principal  thing  is  to  give 
them  good  drainage,  whether  in  pots  or  in  the  fernery.  In 
planting  ferns  in  pots,  put  a  piece  of  a  broken  pot  in  the 
bottom  over  the  hole,  and  over  this  put  some  coarse  materials, 
(  sif tings  )  before  putting  in  the  soil,  and  that  will  make  a 
good  drainage.  Be  sure  to  leave  space  on  the  top  of  the 
soil  in  the  pot  to  hold  water  sufiicient  to  wet  the  soil 
through.  The  heat  they  require  is  from  60  to  70  degrees, 
but  some  of  them  require  fully  70  degrees.  They  should  be 
kept  from  strong  sun,  but  want  plenty  of  light. 

A  great  mistake  is  made  in  planting  ferneries.  Generally 
the  pan  is  not  deep  enough  to  give  a  good  drainage.  The 
pan  to  grow  good  sized  ferns  should  be  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  deep.  Put  in  the  same  soil  as  directed  above.  For 
drainage,  cover  the  bottom  with  pieces  of  broken  pots,  and 
then  a  little  charcoal,  if  convenient,  but  be  sure  and  put  in 
the  siftings  before  the  soil  is  put  in,  to  secure  a  good  drain- 
age. When  a  fernery  is  first  planted  it  should  have  a 
thorough  watering  to  wet  it  through.  They  do  not  require 
watering  often,  because  they  cannot  get  dry  the  same  as 
those  in  pots,  for  water  cannot  evaporate  so  fast.  JSIany 
people  think  that  a  fernery  should  be  air-tight,  but  this  is  a 
mistake  ;  they  do  not  require  it. 

Where  do  the  ferns  come  from?  They  come  from  the 
wild  forest,  where  all  plants  are  collected  from,  where  they 
all  get  a  plenty  of  air,  but  are  found  in  shady  situations. 
As  I  said  before,  they  do  not  like  the  bright  sun  in  summer 
time,  but  in  winter  when  the  sunshine  is  weak  it  does  not 
hurt  them.  Ferns  like  moisture  and  heat.  Keeping  a 
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fernery  air-tight  does  not  hurt  the  ferns  for  a  little  while, 
but  when  the  glass  and  ferns  get  wet  they  want  air  two  or 
three  times  a  week. 

The  best  time  to  plant  a  fernery  is  in  September,  to  get  it 
well  started  before  cold  weather,  and  it  will  keep  good  a 
year,  then  it  should  be  replanted  and  new  soil  put  in. 

The  Cultivation  of  House  Plants.  The  principal  thing- 
required  is  to  give  them  the  right  treatment  through  the 
summer  months,  to  make  them  bloom  in  the  house  during 
the  winter.  I  will  speak  first  of  the  geranium,  which  nearly 
every  one  has  who  keeps  plants.  The  best  soil  for  them  is 
composed  of  well  rotted  sods,  with  one-third  part  of  old  barn- 
yard manure,  and  a  little  sand,  if  convenient,  all  well  mixed. 
Young  plants  are  the  best  for  flowering,  and  the  way  to  get 
them  is  to  make  cuttings  in  June  or  July.  Put  each  cutting 
separately  in  a  small  pot,  with  one-half  soil  and  the  other 
half  sand,  well  mixed.  Keep  them  in  a  shady  situation  for 
about  six  weeks,  under  a  tree  or  bush  or  cold  frame.  Avoid 
exposing  them  to  heavy  rains,  for  if  kept  too  wet  they  will 
decay.  After  they  are  well  rooted  put  them  in  three  inch 
pots  in  the  soil  above  directed,  and  give  them  a  plenty  of 
sun.  Then  about  the  middle  of  September  put  them  again 
in  five  inch  pots  and  put  them  where  they  are  to  remain 
through  the  winter,  and  they  will  blossom  all  winter.  In 
the  spring  plant  these  geraniums  in  a  good  flower  garden  and 
they  will  flower  well  all  summer.  But  do  not  take  them  up 
in  the  fall.  You  will  not  need  them,  for  you  have  a  young- 
stock  to  take  their  place.  By  following  this  course  every 
year  you  will  have  good  looking  young  plants  and  plenty  of 
flowers  the  year  round. 

Calla  Lilies.  To  have  them  flower  well  through  the 
winter  they  must  rest  through  the  summer.  The  last  of 
May  I  put  my  lilies  in  the  garden,  and  lay  them  down  in 
their  pots  on  one  side  to  keep  the  rain  from  wetting  them,  so 
they  will  dry  up.  The  leaves  will  soon  get  yellow,  and  the 
sap  will  go  back  in  the  bulb  and  strengthen  it  while  it  is 
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resting.  Keep  them  dry  until  the  last  of  August  or  first  of 
September,  then  take  the  bulb  out  of  the  pot,  cut  all  the 
roots  off  close  to  the  bulb,  put  in  all  new  soil  the  same  as  for 
geraniums,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  flower  well  through  the 
winter.  That  is  the  way  I  treated  my  calla  lilies  last  sum- 
mer, and  out  of  130  pots  I  did  not  lose  a  single  plant,  and 
they  have  been  blooming  finely.  Some  of  the  strongest 
plants  have  had  five  and  six  flowers,  and  now  it  is  only 
February,  and  they  are  looking  finely,  and  likely  to  have  as 
many  more  flowers  by  the  last  of  May. 

Other  Plants.  I  will  name  a  few  more  plants  that 
will  do  well  iu  dwelling  houses  through  the  winter.  The 
Bouvardias  are  good  winter  flowering  plants,  but  like  the 
heat,  and  do  the  best  at  70  degrees.  There  are  five  or  six 
kinds,  of  different  colors.  There  are  the  Begonias,  three  or 
four  kinds,  very  good  house  plants  for  flowering,  and  will 
stand  the  dry  heat  of  the  room.  The  Chinese  Primrose  is  a 
great  bloomer,  and  will  do  well  in  any  common  room,  either 
hot  or  cold,  but  not  below  40  degrees.  The  Azalia  is 
another  good  house  plant,  but  must  have  the  right  treatment 
in  order  to  have  it  bloom  every  year.  It  is  a  plant  that  will 
stand  the  heat  or  cold.  The  soil  it  requires  is  leaf  mold, 
muck  and  sand.  They  do  not  bloom  but  once,  but  stay  in 
bloom  a  long  time.  The  principal  requirement  in  order  to 
have  them  bloom  well  is  to  keep  them  a  little  dry  after  they 
have  made  their  growth,  for  that  is  the  time  the  bulbs  set  for 
the  next  winter's  flowering. 

A  great  many  ladies  come  in  my  green  house  and  say, 
"Oh,  I  wish  my  plants  looked  like  yours.  It  is  the  gas 
destroys  them."  But  I  do  not  think  so.  There  is  no  .gas 
escapes  where  it  is  burning.  What  the  plants  most  generally 
want  in  dwelling  houses  is  more  moisture.  Shower  them 
more  and  keep  the  pores  open.  A  great  many  people  make 
a  practice  to  water  their  plants  every  morning,  and  do  water 
them  whether  they  want  it  or  not.  That  is  not  right.  Too 
much   water  is  as  bad   as   not   enough,   especially  in    cold 
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weather  when  they  arc  growiug  flowers.  Examine  the  pots 
before  watering,  and  if  not  dry  do  not  water,  for  if  you  keep 
a  phmt  too  wet  all  the  time  the  soil  will  become  sour,  and 
the  plant  will  stop  growing  and  probably  die. 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  there  is  no  time  to 
speak  of  the  beautiful  things  God  has  made.  I  love  these 
little  flowers.  I  am  aware  it  will  not  do  to  take  up  much 
time,  so  I  will  simpl}-^  state  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  little 
fernery  which  1  have  exhibited  here.  It  is  simply  a  tin  dish; 
you  can  see  its  height.  It  is  water  tight.  These. are  squares 
of  glass  cut  in  the  usual  way,  and  of  the  right  proportions, 
and  it  is  put  together  with  mucilage  and  strips  of  paper. 

The  younger  members  of  my  family  went  into  the  woods 
and  gathered  a  dozen  difierent  varieties  of  plants.  They  said 
they  got  them  all  on  a  piece  of  ground  not  more  than  two  or 
three  rods  square,  by  the  side  of  a  little  running  brook,  and 
they  wanted  to  preserve  some  of  them.  There  were  four 
kinds  of  mosses,  the  partridge  berry,  and  I  don't  know  the 
names  of  all  the  kinds.  They  are  here,  and  any  one  can  see 
them.  They  should  be  ventillated  and  watered,  for  by  keep- 
ing them  too  tight  the  moisture  gathers  on  the  glass  which 
prevents  one  seeing  the  plants.  There  is  nothing  there  for 
the  plants  to  grow  in  except  what  was  taken  up  with  them  in 
the  forest.  They  were  taken  up  in  sections  so  as  to  disturb 
the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  I  will  not  take  up  any  more 
time.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  them  looking  so  fresh  and  green 
in  the  winter,  and  I  would  recommend  others  to  try  it.  I 
think  you  will  find  yourselves  fully  repaid  for  your  trouble. 

The  Pj{ESident.  We  arc  forcibly  reminded  by  this  little 
fernery  and  Ijy  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Floyd,  how  easy  it  is  to 
prepare  such  a  collection  for  our  homes,  and  to  interest  our 
children  in  such  matters,  and  how  much  pleasure  they  will 
take  in  procuring  and  preserving  tJhcm.  I  wish  we  might 
pursue  the  subject  further,  but  we  are  admonished  by  the 
lapse  of  time  that  we  cannot  do  so. 

I  find  in  the  question  box  here  only  two  questions,  and 
find  upon  them  answers  in  a  handwriting  which  proves  that 
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they  are  answered  by  one  who  is  fully  competent.  I  will 
read  them. 

Question.  "What  are  the  best  five  pears  for  a  home  col- 
lection in  Central  Maine  ?" 

Answer.  "  Clapp's  Favorite,  Belle  Lucrative,  Duchess  d' 
Angouleme,  Beurre  d'Anjou  and  Lawrence." 

2c?  Question.  "  What  are  the  best  two  varieties  of  grapes 
for  Central  Maine  ?" 

Answer.  " Either  two  of  the  following  :  Delaware,  Salem, 
Wilder." 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  and  adopted : 

'•'•Besolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  and  audience  are  due  to  the 
several  gentlemen  who  have  presented  essays  and  papers  at  this  meeting." 

"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad  Company  for  the  liberal  reduction  of  fares  to 
persons  attending  this  meeting." 

"  Besohed,  That  the  members  of  the  State  Pomological  Society  take 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  their  obligations  to  the  Farmer's  Club  and 
people  of  Winthrop.  for  the  kind  and  heart}'  welcome  extended  by  them 
to  the  Society,  for  the  ample  facilities  provided,  and  for  their  attendance 
upon  and  interest  in  our  meetings." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eice, 

Voted,  That  the  several  papers  and  reports  prepared  for  this  meeting 
and  not  presented  for  want  of  time,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  publication  in  the  annual  report. 

The  President.  We  are  now  obliged  to  close  the  exercises 
of  this  convention,  in  order  to  accept  an  invitation  to  spend 
a  short  time  in  social  intercourse  at  Grangers'  Hall,  which 
has  been  extended  to  the  Society  and  its  visiting  friends. 
We  thank  you  for  your  kind  reception,  for  the  help  you  have 
rendered,  and  the  hospitalities  you  have  so  agreeably  dis- 
pensed during  our  stay  here.  We  hope  to  meet  many  of  you 
again.  Some  have  joined  the  Society,  and  we  hope  many 
others  will  enroll  themselves  as  members  and  help  us  to  carry 
forward  the  work  in  which  we  are  laboring.  I  have  no  fur- 
ther remarks  to  make  at  this  time. 

In  accordance  with  the  invitation  of  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men connected  with  Winthrop  Grange  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
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the  Society  and  guests  repaired  to  the  hall  of  that  organiza- 
tion, where  a  generous  collation  was  served,  and  the  evening 
passed  pleasantly,  with  speeches,  music,  and  social  amuse- 
ments. 


FRIDAY  MORNING— Business  Meeting. 

The  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  President 
in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  fruit  exhibited  at  this 
meeting  was  presented  and  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  report  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1877,  which  was  received  and  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  presented  by 
the  Secretary,  and  accepted. 

The  President  announced  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of 
the  Society  in  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  consequence 
of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  James  A.  Varney,  and  thereupon 
the  Society  proceeded  to  an  election  by  ballot,  and  George  B. 
Sawyer  of  Wiscasset  was  elected  as  a  member  of  said  Board. 

Voted,  Tliiit  the  several  Trustees  be  requested  to  furnish  to  the  Secre- 
tary reports  from  their  respective  counties  for  publication  in  the  next 
annual  report. 

Voted,  To  choose  one  or  more  persons  in  each  of  the  several  counties, 
to  be  nominated  by  the  members  from  such  county,  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  Trustees  as  County  Committees,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  collect 
such  useful  and  interesting  information  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  fruit 
culture  in  their  respective  counties  as  may  be  in  their  .power,  and  embody 
the  same  in  an  annual  report  to  the  Society. 

And  such  committees  were  chosen  as  elsewhere  appears  in 
this  report. 

Voted,  To  appoint  the  followins;  standing  committees,  viz  : 

On  Nomenclature — ^lessrs.  Henry  INIcLauglilin,  Charles   S.   Pope   and 

Samuel  Eolfe. 

On  Entomology — Messrs.  C.  H.  Fernald,  George  E.  Brackett  and  Lyman 

F.  Abbott. 

The  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next  annual  exhibition 
was  discussed,  and  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Voted,  To  accept  James  Vick's  offers  of  special  premiums  to  amateur 
florists,  to  be  awarded  at  the  next  annual  exhibitions,  with  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  for  the  same.  [These  premiums  are  the  same  as  those  offered 
by  him  last  year  and  awarded  at  the  annual  exhibition, — see  page  18.] 

Adjourned. 


Kepokt  on  the  Exhibition  of  Feuit  at  the  Winter 

Meeting. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  Winter  Meeting  of  the 
Maine  State  Pomological  Society,  held  at  Winthrop  on  the 
27th  and  28th  days  of  February,  1878,  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  the  fruit  exhibited  at  said  meeting,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

J.  Pope  &  Son  of  Manchester,  exhibited  eight  varieties  of 
apples,  viz :  Baldwin,  Minister,  Peck's  Pleasant,  King  of 
Tompkins  Coimty,  Canada  Red,  Mother,  Talman's  Sweet  and 
Ladies'  Sweet.  The  Baldwins,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Ladies'  Sweet 
and  Canada  Red,  were  fine  specimens.  The  specimens  of  King 
of  Tompkins  Coimty,  although  past  their  prime,  were  con- 
sidered worthy  of  favorable  mention. 

Alfred  Smith  of  Monmouth,  exhibited  eight  varieties  of 
apples,  viz  :  Roxbury  Russets,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Bald- 
win, Rhode  Island  Greening,  Cooper's  Market,  Talman's 
Sweet  and  Jewett's  Fine  Red — all  fair  specimens.  The  last 
named,  considering  the  season,  was  a  fine  apple,  while  the 
Hubbardstons  were  of  superior  merit.  Cooper's  Market  was 
a  fine  appearing  apple,  but  concerning  its  merits  as  a  variety 
but  little  is  at  present  known. 

A.  C.  Carr  of  Winthrop,  exhibited  three  plates  of  Bald- 
wins, one  plate  of  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  and  one  plate  of 
Winthrop  Greenings,  all  of  which  were  of  remarkable  size 
and  symmetry,  and  of  very  attractive  appearance, 

L.  K.  Litchfield  of  Winthrop,  exhibited  two  plates  of  Bald- 
wins and  one  dish  of  Soulard  Crabs,  the  latter  of  which  were 
marked  by  the  exhibitor  as  worthless. 
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Willard  Lecroix  of  Winthrop,  exhibited  a  fine  dish  of  Black 
Oxfords. 

S.  T.  Floyd  of  Winthrop,  exhibited  one  dish  of  Roxbury 
Russets,  considered  as  ver}'^  good  specimens. 

A.  W.  Tinkham  of  Monmouth,  exhibited  one  plate  of  Rox- 
bury Russets  of  superior  size  and  merit. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  a  very  handsome  basket  of 
flowers  exhibited  by  Miss  L.  M.  Pope  of  Manchester,  as  also 
of  a  fernery  shown  by  Mr.  Floyd  of  Winthrop. 

C.  R.  Rice,  ^ 

W.  P.  Atherton,  >  Committee. 

D.  J.  Briggs,        S 


LOCAL   REPORTS  ON   FRUIT   GROWING  IN   1877. 


Report  from  Androscoggin  County. 

South  Turner,  Marcli  11, 1S78. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  diaine  Pomological  Society : 

The  apple  crop  in  Androscoggin  Countj%  the  past  year,  was  almost  a 
failure,  particularly  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  county.  There  were  a 
few  orchards  in  the  southern  part  that  produced  some  verj'^  good  fruit. 
The  old  orchards  have  been  stripped  of  their  foliage,  the  past  few  years, 
by  the  caterpillars,  so  extensively  that  they  have  almost  lost  their  vitality. 
There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  young  orchards  set  out  within  the 
last  few  years,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones.  There  have  lieen  quite 
a  large  number  of  pear  trees  set  recently,  and  they  are  making  a  very 
good  growth.  Almost  every  one  who  raises  any  fruit,  grows  a  few 
grapes,  a  very  few  of  which  are  grown  for  markets,  but  constituting  only 
a  small  percentage  of  what  are  needed  to  supply  the  home  market.  I 
think  grape  culture  should  be  encouraged  in  this  county  as  well  as  in 
some  otliers.  Plums  and  small  fi'uits  ai-e  l>ut  little  cultivated,  except 
strawberries,  of  which  there  are  quite  an  amount  grown. 

I  would  say  here  that  I  believe  every  man,  whether  he  be  young  or  old, 
that  has  a  piece  of  land  suitable  for  orcharding,  should  plant  some  fruit 
trees,  if  he  has  not  done  so  already,  both  as  a  luxury  and  for  profit.  If 
we  can  raise  our  own  fruit,  it  will  be  a  saving  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars,  in  cash,  to  the  county. 
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The  Pomological  Society  is  creating  quite  an  interest  in  fruit  raising  in 
this  county,  as  well  as  in  the  State  at  large,  and  if  we  can  keep  up  this 
it  Avill  do  a  vast  amount  of  good. 

The  price  of  apples  at  the  time  of  this  writing  is  two  dollars  and  twenty 
cents  per  bushel  in  Lewiston  market. 

Respectfully  yours, 

D.  J.  BRIGGS. 


Report  from  Waldo  County. 

The  season  of  1877  was  one  of  almost  total  failure  of  apples,  and  of  only 
moderate  production  of  other  fruits.  In  the  markets,  to-day,  oranges  are 
as  cheap  as  apples.  This  is  something  so  unusual  that  it  is  worthy  of 
note.  Trees  did  not  put  forth  as  much  bloom  as  usual,  and  have  made 
only  a  medium  growth,  owing  to  the  severe  drouth.  They  have,  how- 
ever, a  healthy,  robust  look,  that  assures  us  they  have  vigor  enougli  for 
a  large  crop  in  the  near  future. 

The  caterpillars  were  not  very  numerous  or  troublesome.  Tlieir  depre- 
dations were  easily  guarded  against,  and  average  vigilance  would  keep 
the  orchards  free  from  them.  Borers  and  the  codling  moth  are  on  the 
increase.  In  some  sections  the  borers  are  so  troublesome  that  large  num- 
bers of  pear  trees  are  being  set  in  the  place  of  apple  trees.  Bark  lice  do 
a  great  deal  of  damage,  and  many  do  not  realize  it,  or  realizing  it  do  not 
know  how,  or  take  pains,  to  rid  the  trees  of  these  parasites. 

The  hard  times  and  a  better  knowledge  of  fruit  trees,  works  against  the 
tree  agent's  sales  to  a  considerable  degree.  A  few  past  years  it  has  been 
crabs  largely;  now  it  is  the  '"iron  clad  Russian."  The  wild  goose  plum 
had  its  day,  but  not  its  generation.  It  led  its  purchasers  a  mythical  wild 
goose  chase  after  plums,  but  in  nine  cases  out  often,  with  all  petting  and 
care,  clied  of  croup  or  catarrh  before  the  first  plum  appeared.  Cherries, 
warranted  black-knot  proof;  pears,  that  would  grow  in  spite  of  all  ill- 
usage  ;  grapes,  with  promise  of  larger  berry,  greater  clusters,  and  superior 
earliness,  have  been  sold  and  planted  out,  and  had  the  stock  been  good, 
and  true  to  the  bill,  and  had  the  planter  given  it  proper  care,  Waldo, 
to-day,  would  be  shaded  by  orchards,  dotted  with  vineyards,  and  varie- 
gated with  fruit  gardens.  Ship-building  would  be  stimulated  and  fostered 
by  the  demand  of  bottoms  to  carry  the  product  of  our  fruit-bearing 
woods,  and  the  surplus  of  our  teeming  fields.  But  this  was  not  so  to  be, 
or  at  least  is  not  so  now. 

The  great  want  of  Waldo  County,  to-day,  in  the  Pomological  line,  is 
not  more  trees,  but  better  orchardists ;  not  better  varieties,  but  better 
care ;  not  more  tree  agents,  but  more  manure.  There  is  not  one  orchard 
in  our  knowledge  over-fed.  There  is  but  few  properly  fed ;  and  there 
are  hundreds  simply  starving  to  death.  One  tree  properly  fed  is  worth  a 
dozen  starving.  Land  rich  enough  for  corn  may  do  to  start  an  orchard 
upon,  but  will  not  do  to  keep  it  upon  unless  its  fertility  is  kept  up  and 
gradually  increased.    Trees  must  grow.    They  must  bear  fruit.    They 
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do  not  cease  growing  when  they  begin  to  bear,  hence  the  need  of  increased 
fertilization.  Too  many  are  afraid  to  niuiniro  their  trees.  It  is  well  they 
shonld  be.  but  there  is  no  harm  in  manuring  the  ground  they  grow  upon. 
It  is  hardly  possible,  in  Maine,  in  AValdo  county,  at  least,  to  hurt  an 
orchard  by  manuring. 

"We  should  realize  that  a  fruit  tree,  especially  an  apple  tree,  is  not 
designed  for  an  hour,  or  for  a  day,  but  for  a  hundred  years.  It  is  some- 
thing to  hand  down  from  father  to  son,  and  to  grandson.  Then  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  select  a  hardy,  valuable  variety ;  set  only  the  best 
specimens  of  its  type;  carefully  transplant  it,  witli  patience  and  connnon 
sense;  prudently  handle,  and  wisely  manage  it;  feed  it,  protect,  direct  it 
by  judicious  pruning,  and  watch  over  it  lest  it  receive  damage  from  any 
source,  and  our  tree  will  kindly  respond.  It  will  show  its  pedigree,  its 
bringing  up,  its  care.  Such  a  tree  will  pay  better  than  whole  orchards 
we  could  name.  This  tree  will  have  a  green  old  age,  an  extended  lon- 
gevity, and  if  change  comes  at  all,  only  for  the  better. 

The  culture  of  the  grape  is  on  the  increase.  There  is  more  enquiry  for 
early  maturing,  hardy  kinds.  Only  a  short  time  since  and  a  vine  in 
Waldo  County  was  a  rare  sight ;  now  a  family  that  is  destitute  of  one  or 
more  is  rai-er  still.  They  are  highly  prized  for  preserving,  as  well  as  for 
dessert  dish,  or  food  for  the  convalescent.  Their  culture  is  becoming 
better  understood.  Those  finely  pruned  vines  in  mathematically  correct 
diagrams,  frightened  the  common  people.  "Oh!  lean  never  do  it."  It 
was  thought  to  be  the  only  way.  A  scientist  and  mathematician  combined, 
was  needed  to  carry  it  out  to  a  nicety.  That  time  has  gone  by.  That 
humbug  has  exploded,  and  the  common  people  can  raise  a  few  grapes 
now,  every  one  of  them,  by  planting  tlieir  vine  and  caring  for  it  only  as 
they  would  their  hop  vine,  or  honeysuckle.  If  they  do  not  get  enormous 
bunches  for  exhibition,  they  get  some  fruit  at  less  expense,  which  answers 
their  turn. 

Strawberries  are  cultivated  in  greater  breadth  year  by  year.  It  will  be 
a  long  time  yet  before  the  local  markets  are  supplied.  There  is  a  demand 
that  grows  foster  than  the  strawberries,  and  this  keeps  up  a  remunerative 
price.  Cranberries,  also,  are  largely  consumed,  but  as  yet  sparsely  grown 
with  us.  We  have  excellent  cranberry  lands,  and  good  cranberry  lands 
are  good  for  nothing  else.  The  Lord  never  made  anything  that  cannot  be 
put  to  use,  but  he  made  some  that  have  not  been.  We  have  some  good 
cranberry  plantations,  but  not  the  good  many  that  we  ought  to  have. 
The  cranberries  raised  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  are  hollow.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  those  grown  in  this  section. 

The  work  of  the  Fomological  Society  is  being  felt  in  every  part  of  the 
State,  to  which  Waldo  county  is  no  exception.  This  work  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  fruit  growing  of  Maine,  is  not  yet  duly  appreciated.  No 
society,  so  far  as  ray  observation  extends,  has  accomplished  so  much 
good  in  so  sliort  a  time.  But  the  work  is  just  begun.  It  is  but  just 
mapped  and  planned.  The  campaign  is  but  just  opened.  The  brush  is 
only  just  cleared  away  i)reparatory  to  a  more  useful  planting.     Light  is 
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beaming  from  the  darkness  in  many  places?,  which  will  increase,  and 
eventually  break  forth  into  the  full  blaze  of  day. 

J.  W.  LAN^G. 


[Not  having  received  the  reports  which  were  expected  from 
the  Trustees  in  the  other  counties,  and  it  being  impossible  to 
make  any  further  delay  in  the  preparation  of  this  part  of  the 
work,  the  Secretary  avails  himself  of  the  following  articles 
selected  from  the  newspapers  of  the  State  in  the  autumn  of 
1877,  giving  a  general  review  of  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  fruit  growing  in  the  State.] 

THE  APPLE. 

What  wheat  is  among  the  cereals,  it  seems  to  us,  the  apple  is  among 
the  fruits — the  most  important,  the  most  useful,  the  most  indispensable. 
Commercially,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  the  temperate 
zone,  and  from  the  ease  with  which  it  is  grown,  the  period  of  time  which  it 
covers — compassing  in  the  season  of  its  usefulness  almost  the  entire  year 
in  its  green  state,  while  the  market  is  never  without  the  dried  product — 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  transpoi'ted  from  one  section  of  the 
country  to  another,  it,  more  than  any  other  fruit,  contributes  to  the  real 
wants  of  the  human  family,  while  adding  largely  to  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

When  we  experience,  as  we  are  doing  this  year,  an  almost  utter  failui'e 
of  this  important  crop  throughout  New  England,  we  are  led  to  realize  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  we  could  ever  do  in  years  of  an  abundant  yield 
of  apples,  how  great  a  loss  it  is  to  be  deprived  of  them,  and  how  useful  a 
part  they  contribute  in  the  household  economjr.  To  be  deprived  of  them 
is  to  suft'er  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  good  living — 
a  loss  which  nothing  can  i-eally  make  up.  They  form  an  economical  and 
very  healthy  article  of  diet ;  and  when  to  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate,  furnish 
a  means  of  subsistence  that  is  unrivaled  for  economy  and  healthfulness. 
They  require  but  little  sweetening  to  make  a  good  sauce ;  are  excellent 
for  pies ;  esteemed  a  luxury  when  baked,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
sugar ;  and  as  a  desert,  or  for  the  use  of  children  at  "'all  hours  of  the  day," 
nothing  can  take  their  place.  In  short,  the  apple  is  the  fruit  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  one  never  tires  of  green  apples,  apple  pie,  or  apple  sauce,  any 
sooner  than  we  tire  of  flour  bread  or  biscuit  and  butter.  It  is  true,  we 
have  the  cranberry ;  but  the  cranberry  is  essentially  an  aristocratic  fruit, 
requiring  a  large  amount  of  sugar  to  render  it  palatable— and  then  we 
have  all  forms  of  canned  fruits ;  but  these  in  no  way  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  the  apple,  and  are  not  consumed  to  any  great  degree  in  its  stead. 

Throughout  our  State,  and  generally  throughout  New  England,  the 
apple  crop  this  year  is  very  nearly  a  comxjlete  failure.    For  this  there  are 
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some  easily  understood  causes.  To  begin  witli.  it  is  not.  generally,  a 
bearing  year.  Then,  again,  in  most  sections  of  our  State  the  trees  have 
been  so  ravaged  by  caterpillars  during  the  past  three  years,  that  it  has 
taken  all  their  vitality  to  maintain  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  force  with  which  to  give  a  crop  of  fruit.  Farmers  who  have  in 
past  years  derived  a  handsome  revenue  from  the  sale  of  apples,  must  be 
content  to  get  nothing  from  this  source  the  present  fall — a  loss  which  will 
be  as  sorely  felt  by  some,  as  tlie  absence  of  the  fruit  will  be  to  others. 
And  it  is  a  question  worth  considering,  if  we  should  not  lind  it  profitable 
to  put  on.  as  many  good  orchardists  did  in  past  years,  a  suftieient  force  of 
workmen  to  keep  the  caterpillars  in  check,  should  they  ever  come  in  force 
again ;  and  to  so  heavilj^  manure  our  trees  that  they  may  bear  every  year 
whether  the  year  be  "odd"  or  "even."  Cannot  this  be  done? — Maine 
Farmer. 

FEUIT-RAISING  IN  MAINE. 

Fruit-raising  in  Maine,  during  the  past  few  years,  has  been  on  the 
decline.  There  are  probably  twenty-five  i^er  cent,  less  apple  trees  in 
bearing  condition  now  than  there  were  three  years  ago.  The  ravages  of 
the  caterpillars  cut  off  the  apple  crop  two  years,  and  left  the  trees  in 
such  an  enfeebled  state  that  the  crop  this  year  is  the  same  as  a  failure. 
Large  numbei's  of  trees  having  been  killied  by  the  effects  of  the  ravages 
of  the  caterpillars,  farmers  have  been  disinclined  to  purchase  young  trees 
for  setting  new  orchards.  Their  old  orchards,  they  have  seen  to  be 
unprofitable  and  barren  for  three  years,  and  they  ai"e  not  certain  that  it 
is  going  to  be  a  good  thing  for  them  to  set  more  orchards. 

Fruit-raising  in  Maine  should  take  a  "  new  departure,"  and  assume  the 
importance  which  its  merits  deserve.  No  other  branch  of  farming  can  be 
made  to  pay  the  large  and  continued  profits  that  fruit-raising  can  be  made 
to  jield.  An  orchard  of  young,  tlirifty  and  productive  apple  trees  is  the 
best  investment  that  anj^  farmer  can  make.  If  a  man  owns  a  good  orchard 
and  takes  care  of  it.  he  is  as  sure  of  a  good  crop  every  year  as  he  is  of  a 
crop  of  corn  or  potatoes.  Even  during  the  past  three  years,  those  who 
have  taken  good  care  of  their  orchards  have  received  remunerative  crops 
of  fruit  from  them.  Those  who  protected  their  trees  from  caterpillars  in 
1875  and  1S7G,  harvested  good  crops  of  fruit,  of  four  times  the  value  of 
what  it  had  cost  to  protect  the  trees,  and  this  year  they  will  also  harvest 
a  fair  crop,  and  the  high  prices  will  make  it  a  very  valuable  one. 

The  experience  of  the  past  three  years,  however  disheartening  it  has 
been  to  those  avIio  fiuled  to  protect  their  orchards  from  the  caterpillars, 
has  been  full  of  encouragement  to  those  who  have  i)rotected  the  trees. 
They  have  learned  that  the  apple  crop  is  a  sure  crop  if  well  cared  for. 
Those  who  have  taken  the  best  care  of  their  orchards  have  secured  the 
greatest  profit  from  them. 

In  caring  for  an  orchard,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  off  insect  enemies. 
Something  more  is  required.  It  is  true  that  orchards  will  produce  in 
ordinary  years  some  fruit — often  quite  a  fair  quantity — but  with  very 
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little  attention  other  than  to  gather  tlie  fruit  when  ripe.  Tlie  fact  that 
apple  trees  do  sometimes  succeed  remarkably  well  thus  neglected,  should 
be  a  basis  for  encouragement  in  adopting  a  better  system  of  culture.  No 
other  producing  agent  on  the  farm  responds  more  generously  to  good 
culture  than  does  the  apple  tree.  Yet  no  other  farm  crop  is  so  generally 
left  to  look  out  for  itself. 

Fertilizers  and  farm  manure  are  as  essential  to  the  best  results  in  apple- 
raising  as  in  corn-raising.  Land  tliat  is  in  good  condition  will  produce  a 
little  corn  \\'ithout  manure,  and  so  will  an  orchard  without  fertilizers, 
produce  a  little  fruit.  A  heavy  application  of  manure  and  fertilizers  to 
the  corn-field  produces  a  large  crop  of  grain,  and  pays  a  handsome  profit 
on  the  expense.  So  the  application  of  manures  and  fertilizers  to  the 
orchard  produces  an  abundant  crop  of  large,  fair  apples  whicli  will  sell  at 
a  good  price.  If  the  trees  are  fertilized  every  year,  tliey  will  bear  a 
pretty  good  crop  of  apples  every  year.  The  income  of  a  large  orchard  of 
grafted  fruit  well  cared  for,  proves  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  any  crop 
on  the  farm,  and  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  supports  of  the  farmer. 
There  are  many  orchards  in  this  State,  that  previous  to  1875  yearly 
brought  more  money  to  their  owners  tlian  all  the  rest  of  the  farm. 

It  is  not  recommended  that  every  farmer  should  engage  in  apple  grow- 
ing. Some  farms  are  ill  adapted  to  apple  trees,  and  it  would  prove  uncer- 
tain business  at  the  best,  to  attempt  to  raise  them  to  anj-  extent.  Other 
farms,  however,  seem  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  apple  tree.  The 
trees  grow  thriftily,  and  are  hardy  and  productive.  Oftentimes  such 
ftirnia  are  stony  and  worth  very  little  for  other  purposes  except  grazing. 
The  farmer  who  owns  such  land  should  make  orcharding  his  principal 
business.  The  apple  crop  should  be  his  principal  crop,  and  he  should 
apply  his  mamire  and  fertilizer  to  secure  an  abundant  yield.  In  some 
towns  in  Maine,  most  of  the  high  land  is  eminently  well  adapted  to  apple 
orchards,  and  the  owners  of  such  laud  should  engage  extensively  in  the 
culture  of  the  apple.  One  man  can  attend  to  a  large  number  of  apple 
trees,  covering  several  acres,  except  when  the  harvest  time  comes,  when, 
of  course,  more  laborers  will  be  required.  But,  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  farmer  could  attend  to  his  orchard  himself,  without  the  aid  of 
the  hired  help,  which  would  be  needed  if  he  cultivated  hoed  crops  ex- 
tensively. 

Some  refrain  from  setting  young  orchards,  because  they  think  it  will 
require  almost  a  lifetime  for  the  trees  to  come  into  bearing.  Much  less 
time  than  is  usually  supposed  is  required  to  bring  young  trees  into  bear- 
ing. Trees  set  on  suitable  land,  in  good  condition,  cultivated,  manured 
and  well  attended  to,  will  be  in  condition  in  ten  years  to  begin  to  bear 
considerably,  and  be  a  source  of  profit.  Ten  years  is  not  a  verj^  long 
time  to  wait  for  a  return  for  the  money  expended,  and  besides,  he  who 
plants  an  orcliard,  makes  one  of  the  best  of  investments  for  his  children. 
It  is  a  better  investment  than  town  or  city  bonds. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  apple  trees  will  be  more  extensively  set  the  coming 
year  than  ever  before,  and  that  the  farmers  will  cultivate  the  ground 
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where  the  trees  are  set  till  they  are  well  established  in  bearing.  It  is  of 
very  little  use  to  set  trees  and  neglect  them.  It  is  of  little  use  to  set 
trees  from  rich  nurseries  in  poor  grass  fields  where  they  cannot  find 
enough  nourishment  to  keep  them  alive.  Trees  in  cultivated  ground, 
where  thej-  are  well  fertilized  will  grow  twice  as  much  as  in  grass  ground 
where  they  find  deficient  nourishment.  Maine  can  produce  as  fine  apples 
as  can  be  grown  on  the  continent,  and  can  compete  with  any  sectioji  in 
raising  tliem.  The  numerous  manufacturing  towns  and  cities  within  her 
borders,  and  the  cities  and  towns  in  New  England,  afibrd  a  ready  market 
for  all  the  apples  that  can  be  produced  within  our  State.  Let  the  farmers 
take  a  new  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  apple  and  engage  extensively  in 
it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  farming,  and  might  be 
made  the  most  profitable  of  any. — Leiciston  Journal. 


Local  Report  from  Cumberland  County. 

Standish,  September  12,  1877. 

Fruit  raising  in  this  town  is  increasing,  and  is  the  best  paying  interest 
in  soil  tilling  operations  with  us.  Every  man  owning  land,  varying  from 
one  acre  to  one  hundred  and  more,  raises  more  or  less  apples  and  other 
fruit.  There  are  some  splendid  and  extensive  orchards,  raising  apples  of 
unsurpassed  variety  and  excellence.  The  two  best  and  most  extensive 
fruit  raising  establishments  in  town,  and  perhaps  in  the  county,  belong 
respectively  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Marrett  and  Kev.  T.  Baker.  Mr.  Marrett  often 
counts  his  bushels  of  splendid  Baldwins,  and  other  choice  kinds,  up  to 
3,000, — from  which  he  gathers  a  handsome  income,  in  Portland,  only 
fifteen  miles  from  where  they  reddened  and  ripened  in  the  autumn  sun. 
Mr.  Baker's  orchard  is  younger,  and  consequently  not  of  so  large  present 
productive  capacity,  but  yet  yielding  him  handsome  returns,  and  promis- 
ing vastly  increased  installments  for  his  labor  and  care  at  a  near  future 
day.  Besides  an  old  orchard  of  several  hundred  trees,  he  has  somewhere 
about  400  young  ones,  vigorous  and  thrifty,  which  he  has  planted,  grafted 
and  cared  for,  from  the  seed-bed,  since  he  came  upon  the  place,  twenty 
years  ago.  Two  hundred  of  these  young  trees  have  been  several  years  in 
bearing,  and  last  year  yielded  a  good  income.  The  rest  are  nearly  all 
grafted,  and  promising  a  rich  return  for  all  labor  and  care  in  a  very  few 
years,  lie  has  a  farm  of  114  acres,  that  defies  competition  for  capabilities 
in  hay,  grain,  corn,  and  fruit  raising,  besides  pine  timber  and  wood  growth, 
handy  and  in  large  supply.  Pears,  grapes,  and  other  small  fruits  flourish 
and  ripen  well  on  his  place. 

The  caterpillars,  so  destructive  to  orchards  in  other  parts  of  the  State, 
have  done  us  no  harm  in  Standish.  For  some  reason,  perhaps  past  ex- 
planation, the  fruit  is  this  year  less  in  amount  than  even  the  ordinary  crop 
of  the  unproductive  years,  and  not  an  eighth  of  what  it  was  last  year. — 
Cor.  Leiciston  Journal. 
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FRUIT  GROWING  IN  MAINE. 

The  ably  wintteii  articles  on  fruit  culture  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Farmer  of  late,  have  been  read  with  deep  interest.  Much  capital  has  been 
and  is  still  being  invested  in  this  branch  of  farming,  while  the  returns  for 
a  few  years  past  have  been  rather  slow  and  uncei-tain,  and  the  present  out- 
look is  far  from  encouraging.  While  these  failures  are  so  frequent  around 
us,  we  need  the  views  of  the  most  experienced  orchardists  in  the  State 
concerning  the  cause.  Let  us  hear  from  them ;  whether  they  have  made 
the  business  pay  or  otherwise ;  their  notes  of  warning  or  encouragement 
will  be  valuable  to  those  who  desire  instruction. 

A  glance  at  the  orchards  over  the  State  shows  that  the  business  has 
been  both  overdone  and  but  half  done.  If  but  one  half  the  money  paid 
out  yearly  for  trees,  could  be  expended  for  good  trees  only,  of  tliose  varie- 
ties proved  to  be  adapted  to  the  locality  where  they  are  set,  and  receive 
the  same  attention  and  cost  of  culture  that  the  whole  are  now  receiving, 
large  losses  and  disappointments  would  be  avoided.  Perhaps  no  State  in 
the  Union  has  a  greater  variety  of  soil  than  ours — portions  being  well 
fitted  for  orcharding,  and  others  valueless  for  this  purpose.  One  has  only 
to  contrast  the  size,  vigor  and  productiveness  of  both  apple  and  pear  trees 
in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  State,  with  those  in  the  northern 
and  eastern,  to  see  that  the  former  localities  are  quite  preferable.  I 
recently  measured  two  apple  trees  in  Kittery,  one  of  which  gave  eleven 
feet  nine  inches  in  circumference,  three  feet  from  the  ground ;  the  other 
twelve  feet  nine  inches,  five  feet  from  the  ground.  These  trees  are  esti- 
mated to  be  two  hundred  years  old.  The  oldest  inhabitant  can  remember 
them  fifty  years  ago,  when  they  were  in  full  vigor.  They  are  still  bear- 
ing fruit,  although  their  hollow  trunks  and  decaying  tops  show  that 
they  will  soon  pass  away.  They  evidently  belong  to  a  hardy  race,  and 
have  been  favored  with  a  good  soil  and  location.  We  need  not  expect 
the  puny  trees  of  the  present  day  to  attain  to  the  size  and  age  of  these, 
but  if  we  desire  the  best  trees  that  can  be  grown,  we  should  be  more  care- 
ful to  select  the  hardy  ones. 

Starting  an  Orchard. — How  shall  I  start  an  orchard?  Shall  I  set  seed- 
lings or  buy  Western  trees?  These  are  questions  often  asked  by  young 
orchardists.  My  advice  to  everj'  farmer  is  to  raise  his  own  trees  as  far  as 
practicable,  and  set  only  the  best.  If  he  wants  to  propagate  Baldwins  or 
other  tender  varieties,  he  should  not  graft  until  the  trees  are  well  started 
in  the  orchard.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Talman's  Sweet,  and  other  per- 
fectly hardy  varieties,  may  be  safely  worked  in  the  nursery.  I  should 
judge  three-fourths  of  the  trees  that  have  been  set  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  were  raised  out  of  the  State,  mostly  in  New  York.  Some  are  well 
grown,  many  are  rather  refuse,  with  small  roots,  cramped  and  ill-shaped 
tops,  and  they  are  often  bruised  in  tran^orting.  When  two  thousand 
dollars  are  paid  out  in  one  year  for  Western  nursery  stock  by  one  ioxon  in 
Maine  alone,  we  can  but  see  the  need  of  doing  something  to  check  this 
drain.  ' 
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More  Qitrs/ions — Can  we  not  raise  trees  here  quite  as  well  suited  to  our 
wants  as  to  send  so  much  money  abroad  for  them?  Is  it  not  better  for  us 
to  propagate  more  largely  from  some  choice  sorts,  which  have  their  origin 
in  Maine,  and  are  of  known  re^jute  for  hardiness  and  market  value ?  Some 
of  tlie  most  vigorous  trees  I  have  seen  growing  in  tlie  State  were  from 
seed  dropped  by  the  wayside  and  in  pastures.  The  feeble  condition  and 
early  decay  of  some  orchards  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  weak  or  diseased 
stock  from  which  the  seed  or  graft  is  taken.        ***** 

Pears — Chickens  and  Insects — Increasing  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
cultivation  of  Pears,  and  in  some  places  with  good  results.  From  some 
observations  at  home  and  in  the  western  parts  of  the  State,  I  find  a  larger 
per  centage  of  pear  trees  are  saved,  and  the  entire  failure  of  fruit  is  not 
so  frequent  as  with  apples.  Wliile  visiting  C.  C.  Barrett,  of  York,  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  farmers  in  that  section  of  the  State,  I  was  shown  a 
lo£  of  one  hundred  strong  pear  trees  just  set  on  soil  well  adapted  to  their 
needs — a  strong,  deep  soil,  inclining  to  clay  loam.  His  eight  to  ten  hun- 
dred young  fowls  among  tliem  were  protecting  them  from  the  insect  tribe. 
I  will  licre  ask  if  the  borer  has  ever  been  known  to  damage  apple  trees 
wliere  plenty  of  chickens  liave  had  access  to  them  during  the  entire  sum- 
mer? I.  Wells,  of  Kennebunkport,  recently  showed  me  a  small  orchard 
of  smooth  trees,  where  the  soil  had  been  effectually  scratched  over  by  his 
fowls  being  yarded  under  them.  They  had  been  set  twenty-two  years. 
He  had  gathered  10  1-2  bushels  in  one  season  from  a  single  tree.  Next  to 
fowl,  sheep  are  the  best  stock  for  pusturing  in  the  orcliard. 

Seasonahle  Sugr/estions. — After  exterminating  the  caterpillars,  we  antici- 
pated about  one-lialf  a  crop  of  api)les  tliis  season,  but  nuist  submit  to 
almost  an  entire  fjiiiure.  many  trees  not  liaving  apples  enough  to  pay  for 
looking  after;  and  the  few  wliich  the  swarms  of  insects  have  spared  are 
often  badly  bitten.  Early  apples  generally  are  doing  better  than  late 
ones.  Trees  are  making  but  a  moderate  growtli,  and  are  not  looking 
vigorous  generally.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  pruning  trees  now  wliile 
in  a  feeble  state;  better  wait  until  the  tree  recuperates  and  shows  a 
healthier  look,  before  amputating  large  limbs.  Witli  a  sharp  pruning 
knife  in  my  pocket,  while  looking  after  or  working  alongside  of  my  trees 
(most  of  whicli  are  in  single  rows  by  the  fences),  I  can  easily  keep  my 
trees  clear  of  sprouts  and  useless  wood,  only  using  the  saw  occasionally. 
When  I  discover  a  vigorous  sprout  coming  out  below  a  diseased  branch, 
I  am  careful  to  retain  it,  so  as  to  nuike  a  liealtliy  substitute  for  the  old 
one.  Again,  a  branch  wliich  shows  syinjitoms  of  decay,  may  sonictimes 
be  saved  bj^  allowing  just  suckers  enough  to  grow  to  keep  up  the  cinnila- 
tion.  With  judicious  pruning,  I  find  the  stump  less  inclined  to  "bleed" 
or  turn  dark  and  decay  early  than  when  pruned  in  the  spring. — *S'.  N.  T., 
Vussalboro',  in  the  Maine  Farmer. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS. 


On  Preserving  the  Fertility  of  Orchards  by  Sheep- 
Grazing. 

By  a.  W.  Tinkham,  Nokth  Monmouth. 


The  fact  that  many  have  failed  in  trying  to  dress  an  orchard' 
by  pasturing  it  with  sheep,  is,  I  think,  owing  to  an  error  in 
the  start.  They  have  fenced  in  their  orchards  and  put  in 
sheep  enough  to  graze  them  close,  and  the  orchards  have 
gradually  failed.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  trees  should 
have  all  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
grow.  The  sheep  rob  the  trees  of  just  so  much  as  it  takes  to 
supply  them  with  all  the  elements  of  life,  together  with  their 
fleeces  and  the  growth  of  lambs.  My  mode  of  proceedure  is 
simply  to  have  a  large  tract  of  pasture  land  connected  with 
each  orchard,  in  which  I  built  a  shed.  The  sheep  will  leave 
the  most  shady  lawn  and  repair  to  the  sheds  for  protection 
against  winged  insects,  which  are  very  obnoxious  to  them 
during  the  summer  and  part  of  the  autumn.  I  can,  therefore, 
tax  as  large  an  area  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchard  as  I  please 
to  enclose  ;  and  by  using  absorbents,  such  as  dry  muck,  leave's 
from  the  forests,  spent  tan,  or  almost  any  fine  vegetable  sub- 
stance, make  a  large  amount  of  the  very  best  of  dressing  for 
the  orchard,  which  can  be  applied  to  such  trees  as  the  sheep 
desert,  or  to  any  favorite  trees  which  it  is  desirable  to  dress 
highly.  Spread  about  two  bushels  of  this  mixture  around 
each  tree,  and  from  four  quarts  to  half  a  bushel  of  wood 
ashes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree.  Mulch  well  with 
brakes,  straw,  leaves,  hay,  or  best  of  all,  potato  tops.  Kill 
borers  and  other  insects,  prune  the  trees  carefully,  and  a 
good  crop  of  apples  will  be  as  sure  as  a  good  yield  of  any 
other  crop  with  high  culture  and  good  care. 
7 
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Renovating  an  Orchaed. 
By  ''M,*'  Brunswick,  (in  Maine  Fanner.) 

In  the  discussions  before  the  jNIaine  Pomological  Society,  at 
their  late  meeting  held  at  Winthrop,  on  the  renovation  of  old 
orchards,  I  notice  that  no  allusion  is  made  to  a  method  which 
has  been  adopted  in  this  vicinity  with  good  success ;  and  I 
take  the  liberty  by  the  permission  of  the  editor  of  the  Farmer 
(whose  columns  I  sometimes  fear  I  am  taxing  more  than  is 
beneficial  to  its  readers),  to  give  them  the  process  which  has 
renovated  some  of  our  old  orchards. 

In  my  neighborhood  was  an  orchard  which  had  been  set  for 
nearly  one  hundred  3'ears.  The  old  farm  on  which  it  was 
located  had  not  been  cultivated  for  many  years,  and  the  only 
use  made  of  it  was  for  pasturage,  and  cutting  hay  on  the  low 
land.  The  old  orchard  on  the  place,  yielded  but  very  little 
of  the  poorest  kind  of  native  fruit,  and  the  trees  were  full  of 
dead  limbs  and  moss.  The  land  was  purchased  by  a  working 
farmer,  who  built  him  a  house  and  commenced  renovating  the 
nearly  exhausted  land,  most  of  which  was  a  clay  soil.  The 
farm  lying  near  the  sea  shore,  he  had  facilities  for  obtaining 
sea  dressing  in  abundance  at  small  expense  in  labor,  and  that 
at  a  leisure  season  of  the  year.  Around  his  old  apple  trees 
he  spread  a  lil)eral  coat  of  rock-weed,  in  the  fall,  and  in  the 
winter  applied  another  coat  of  muscle  mud,  at  the  same  sea- 
son pruning  off  all  the  dead  limbs,  and  also  a  large  part  of 
those  still  possessing  a  small  share  of  vitality.  In  the  spring 
the  dressing  was  turned  under  by  shallow  plowing.  During 
the  f(;lIowing  two  years,  these  old  trees  threw  out  new  and 
thrifty  branches,  a  few  of  which  were  permitted  to  mature, 
and  after  growing  two  seasons  they  were  of  sufficient  size  to 
be  grafted  into,  which  w\as  done  with  scions  of  choice  varie- 
ties of  fruit  adapted  to  the  locality.  The  old  trees  have 
formed  new  tops  ;  the  native  bearing  limbs  were  cut  oflf  the 
winter  following  the  insertion  of  the  scions,  and  for  the  last 
few  years  these  trees  have  yielded  a  liberal  supply  of  excel- 
lent fruit,  and  besides,  the  land  yields  a  heavy  crop  of  hay 
annually. 
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A  CONTEIBUTION  TO  THE  H18TORY  OF  ORCHARDING  IN  MaINE. 

By  Alfred  Smith.  Monmouth. 

A  large  portion  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Kennebec  county 
were  energetic,  enterprising  fiirmers,  well  skilled  in  agricul- 
ture, and  were  from  Middleborough,  Bridgewater  and  other 
towns  in  eastern  and  southern  Massachusetts.  They  brought 
with  them  apple  seeds  selected  from  the  hardiest  and  best 
fruit,  and  planted  them  in  nurseries  on  moist,  mellow  shoal 
soil,  at  the  foot  of  hills,  a  situation  in  which  all  trees  grow 
with  spreading  roots,  tap  roots  being  unnecessary  to  draw  a 
supply  of  water.  Thus  they  were  easily  removed  with  all 
their  long  fibrous  roots  to  higher  land,  suitable  for  orcharding. 

I  have  the  history,  from  tradition,  of  a  small  nursery,  planted 
on  a  farm  by  the  first  settlers  of  Winthrop,  nearly  a  century 
ago.  About  twenty  years  after  (80  years  ago)  my  father, 
Isaac  Smith  from  Middleborough,  Mass.,  bought  the  fai-m. 
All  the  seedling  trees  of  this  nursery  had  been  carefully 
removed  ten  years  before,  a  part  of  which  had  been  planted 
on  an  acre  and  a  half  of  good  orchard  land,  near  the  house 
and  barn,  having  an  eastern  cant.  The  balance  of  the  trees 
were  sold  to  various  parties  in  town  and  planted  on  the 
beautiful  hill-sides  of  Winthrop.  The  seed  of  those  old 
orchards  was  selected  from  the  very  best  eating  and  cooking 
apples,  both  sweet  and  sour  or  sub-acid — consequently  the 
fruit  was  all  very  choice. 

As  like  begets  like,  the  orchards  of  Winthrop  have  origi- 
nated and  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  four  as  good, 
hardy  autumn  seedlings  as  can  be  found  in  the  State,  viz.  : 
Winthrop  Greening,  Moses  Wood,  Smith's  Favorite  and 
Fairbanks  apple ;  all  of  these  should  be  more  widely  dissem- 
inated, especially  the  latter,  and  are  far  superior  to  any  of 
the  "Russian  varieties  grafted  on  crab  stocks,"  which  in  my 
opinion  is  another  humbug  being  practiced  on  the  farmers  of 
Maine.  The  Russian  apples  are  handsome,  which  is  their 
only  good  quality.  They  are  coarse,  and  are  in  eating  only 
about  a  week,  save  the  Alexander,  and  are  ripe  at  a  time  in 
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the  fall  when  the  markets  are  glutted  with  fruit  of  a  far 
superior  quality,  like  the  Porter  and  Winthrop  Greening,  and 
the  others  above  mentioned,  and  others  to  numerous  to  men- 
tion, that  are  as  hardy  and  are  in  eating  from  six  to  eight 
weeks,  thus  rendering  them  profitable  to  the  grower,  market- 
man  and  consumer  ;  while  the  limited  demand  for  the  Russians 
will  render  them  unprofitable  like  the  crab  apple,  other  than 
for  making  into  cider.  Nurserymen  of  Maine  should  select 
their  seed  for  growing  seedlings  from  the  hardiest  varieties, 
like  the  Northern  Spy,  Talman's  Sweet,  Yellow  Bellflower, 
and  the  AVinthrop  seedlings.  All  the  above  sorts  are  as 
hardy  as  the  Russians  or  the  crab  apple. 

The  pioneer  farmers  of  Winthrop  and  the  State  as  well, 
were  very  little  versed  in  the  art  of  grafting  or  budding  trees, 
and  it  was  thought  to  require  as  much  skill  to  set  a  scion  and 
have  it  grow,  as  to  amputate  an  arm  or  leg.  Seventy  or 
seventy-five  years  ago  the  fall  fruit  of  those  old  orchards  was 
made  into  cider,  and  the  winter  fruit  carefully  stored  in  the 
cellars  till  winter.  Then  these  energetic  farmers  would  load 
up  their  pungs  in  the  winter,  the  day  before,  with  a  barrel  of 
cider  and  the  balance  in  apples,  and  start  a  little  past  mid- 
night for  Farmington  and  Wilton,  facing  the  cold  northwest, 
and  arrive  there  about  sunrise.  The  cider  would  sell  at  from 
$6  to  $8  per  barrel,  and  apples  at  one  dollar  per  bushel  in 
exchange  for  wheat  at  a  dollar  per  bushel.  They  would  get 
the  wheat  ground  at  the  mill  and  return  home  the  same  day, 
and  the  next  day  deliver  and  sell  it  in  Augusta  and  Hallo  well 
for  cash,  or  in  exchange  for  goods. 

About  this  time  the  brothers  Charles  and  Benjamin  Vaughan 
came  from  England  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  Kennebec 
valley,  near  the  town  of  Hallo  well,  and  being  gentlemen  of 
intelligence  and  much  interested  in  orcharding  and  general 
agriculture,  they  brought  apple  seeds,  as  well  as  the  pear, 
plum  and  the  English  cherry  seeds,  selected  from  the  best 
fruit  of  England,  and  planted  a  large  nursery  on  their  farm, 
and  budded  and  grafted  many  of  the  trees  and  taught  others 
to  graft  and  bud.      Many  of  these  trees  were  planted  in 
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orchards  in  Winthrop  and  in  the  towns  in  the  Kennebec 
valley.  Undoubtedly  the  King  Sweeting  and  many  other 
good  varieties  had  their  origin  from  this  source. 

Now,  then,  we  may  all  learn  some  lessons  from  the  above 
facts  and  history,  that  may  serve  to  teach  us  not  to  plant  our 
nurseries  with  seeds  from  the  pomace  of  refuse  Baldwins  and 
like  tender  sorts,  but  from  the  hardiest,  best  winter  varieties, 
like  the  Northern  Spy,  Talman's  Sweet,  Yellow  Bellflower, 
&c.,  and  then,  if  properly  grown  and  suitably  planted  in 
orchards,  kept  in  garden  culture  and  when  large  enough 
grafted  or  budded  in  the  branches  with  hardy,  annual,  winter 
sorts,  suitable  for  our  markets  and  exportation,  and  annually 
fed  with  elements  suitable  for  growth  and  fruit,  we  shall  have 
success,  and  I  think  in  no  other  way. 

I  will  only  add,  that  we  might  experiment  with  scions 
(taken  from  such  nurseries  as  the  above,  grown  from  the  best 
hardy  winter  sorts)  and  graft  with  the  scions  a  few  stocks  in 
the  tops  of  bearing  trees  whose  fruit  is  not  valuable,  and  thus 
perhaps  obtain  valuable  winter  seedlings  adapted  to  this  State 
and  climate.  The  scions  would  dwarf  and  bear  the  second 
year  after  grafting. —  Originally  published  in  the  Elaine 
Farmer. 


Essay  on  Forest  Culture. 
By  a.  W.  Tinkham,  North  Monmouth. 

That  the  forests  of  the  civilized  world  exert  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  wealth 
of  the  nations,  the  rain  fall,  and  consequently  on  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  is  not  a  controverted  point;  and  that  but 
little  effort  is  made  to  restore  them  when  destroyed,  or  pro- 
tect those  now  remaining,  is  equally  true. 

We  have  but  to  refer  to  the  history  of  ancient  nations,  to 
realize  the  direful  effects  attending  the  destruction  of  their 
forests.  Liebig,  the  celebrated  German  chemist,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  decline  of  many  of  those  nations  is  to  be 
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attributed  to  their  neglect  of  agriculture,  and  their  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  native  forests. 

The  Barbary  States,  once  a  wooded  country,  and  densely 
populated,  are  now  almost  treeless,  with  a  sparse  population. 
Tripoli  once  claimed  over  500,000  inhabitants,  but  is  now  re- 
duced to  less  than  50,000,  while  the  climate,  which  was  once 
like  that  of  Tennessee,  is  now  so  hot  that  steamships  passing 
near  the  coast  are  obliged  to  keep  their  decks  constantly  wet, 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  their  passengers  ;  and  no  out  of  door 
labor  can  be  performed  between  the  hours  of  9  A.  M.  and  5 
P.  M. 

The  Spanish  Peninsula  was  also  heavily  wooded  and  densely 
populated,  but  since  the  destruction  of  its  forests  has  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  fourth  rate  power. 

Granada,  once  noted  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  its  gentle 
rains  and  perennial  springs,  with  its  noble  forests  of  oak,  and 
other  valuable  timber,  has  now  become  an  arid  desert  from 
the  same  cause.  This  was  the  last  place  surrendered  by  the 
Moors,  and  when  forced  to  leave  their  loved  country  for  the 
sickly  shores  of  Africa,  they  turned  their  faces  in  their  eve- 
ning prayers  toward  Granada,  imploring  heaven  to  restore  to 
them  their  lovely  land. 

Persia,  once  the  proud  mistress  of  Western  Asia,  since  the 
destruction  of  its  heavy  forests  has  been  reduced  to  the  verge 
of  starvation. 

The  terrible  famine  now  raging  in  China,  is  attributed  to 
the  destruction  of  her  forests. 

When  Napoleon  landed  his  40,000  veterans  on  the  Delta 
of  Egypt,  in  1799,  he  found  scarcely  a  tree  from  Rosetta  to 
the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile.  They  planted  trees  around 
their  camps,  and  when  compelled  by  fate  to  leave  the  land  of 
the  Pharaohs,  the  trees  still  remained  as  monuments  to  their 
industry  and  taste.  The  rulers  of  the  land  profited  by  their 
example,  and  set  out  millions  of  trees,  which  have  worked 
wonders  in  the  climate  ;  for,  while  seventy-five  years  ago  it 
seldom  rained  in  Egyi)t,  the  forests  now  condense  the  vapors 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  refreshing  showers  are  not  unfrequent, 
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gladdening  the  inhabitants  and  causing  the  waste  places  to 
"blossom  as  the  rose." 

But,  while  referring  to  other  lands,  let  us  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  lamentable  fact  that  our  own  country  is  beginning  to 
suffer  from  the  wholesale  destruction  of  its  forests. 

The  Ohio  valley,  once  noted  ft^r  its  magnificent  grmvth  of 
deciduous  trees,  is  now  nearly  denuded ;  its  perennial  springs 
have  disappeared,  and  droughts  are  frequent  and  protracted. 
In  some  parts  of  Ohio,  water  has  been  carried  three  miles  for 
culinary  purposes  ;  and  the  famous  blue-grass  region  in  Ken- 
tucky is  not  unfrequently  deserted  by  cattle  for  want  of  water. 

There  are  those  who  dispute  the  theory  of  analogy  between 
the  forests  of  a  country  and  its  rain-fall,  and  cite  us  to  Ireland 
as  a  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  being  nearly  a  treeless  coun- 
try, and  yet  its  rain-fall  is  immense  ;  but  this  is  no  convincing 
proof;  it  is  only  an  exception  to  the  general  law,  and  this  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  lies  in  the  track  of  the  Gulf 
stream,  which  washes  its  shores  with  its  tepid  waves,  and 
whose  bosom  is  fanned  by  the  prevailing  southwest  winds, 
highly  charged  with  vapor,  which  condenses  in  passing  over, 
thereby  rendering  it  ever  worthy  of  its  appropriate  name, 
"Emerald  Isle  of  the  Ocean." 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  we  should  care  for  our 
forests  and  plant  new  ones  in  waste  places.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  drain  upon  the  forests  of  our  country,  is  vastly  in  excess 
of  their  natural  growth  ;  the  railroads  alone  require  one  mil- 
lion acres  of  wood  and  timber  per  year  to  keep  them  in 
running  order ;  the  ship  builders,  carriage  makers,  house 
carpenters  and  manufacturers  of  agricultural  tools,  consume 
a  vast  quantity,  to  say  nothing  of  that  used  for  fence  build- 
ing, and  with  the  large  amount  used  for  fuel  and  wasted  in 
clearing  land,  is  enough  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  most 
careless  mind. 

It  is  said  that  little,  if  any  timber  suitable  for  tools  and 
carriage  work,  can  be  found  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 

The  deciduous  trees  of  California  are  not  much  better  than 
the  coniferous  trees  of  New  England.     This  should  encourage 
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US  to  plant  nut-bearing  trees,  and  those  of  the  ash  family, 
suitable  for  the  western  market. 

One  cause  of  the  decline  in  our  ship  building  interests,  is 
due  to  the  destruction  of  our  once  noble  forests  of  oak,  pine, 
and  hackmatack.  Most  of  the  timber  now  has  to  be  procured 
from  the  Chesapeake,  thereby  greatly'  increasing  the  cost, 
and  rendering  it  impossible  to  contend  with  the  cheap  iron 
tonnage  of  foreign  powers. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  I  commenced  planting  a  forest 
in  1871,  taking  ten  acres  of  worn  out  land  that  had  been 
cropped  till  it  would  not  gi-ass  over.  I  ran  a  fence  around  it 
as  a  protection  against  cattle  and  sheep ;  I  plowed  about 
three  acres  in  furrows,  two  abreast,  and  about  six  feet  apart — 
planted  with  red  oak  acorns  at  the  rate  of  about  one  bushel 
per  acre.  They  sprouted  and  were  coming  up  finely,  when  the 
crows  discovered  them  and  made  a  thorough  sweep,  taking 
every  one.  I  then  sowed  it  with  the  seeds  of  the  common 
white  cedar  (arbor-vitjB).  Being  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
mode  of  cultivating  the  tree,  it  was  with  me  simply  an  ex- 
periment, as  I  did  not  know  that  any  one  had  ever  planted 
any  of  the  seeds  before.  The  next  spring  they  came  up 
finely,  but  being  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun, 
seven-eighths  of  them  perished  ;  but  there  are  enough  left  to 
grow,  as  I  planted  them  very  thickly.  They  should  be  sowed 
in  the  shade  of  grass  or  small  bushes,  to  protect  them  from 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  midsummer  sun.  The  seeds  are 
easily  gathered,  b}^  holding  an  inverted  umbrella  under  the 
tree  and  whipping  the  boughs  with  a  rod. 

I  next  planted  two  acres  with  the  seeds  of  the  white  pine, 
in  the  same  manner  that  I  did  the  acorns,  and  they  are  doing 
well.  The  cones  should  be  gathered  about  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  spread  on  hay-caps  in  an  open  loft ;  when  dry 
they  can  be  shaken  out  easily.  If  the  gathering  is  delayed 
till  the  10th  of  October,  the  seeds  will  have  nearly  all 
dropped  out. 

I  did  not  feel  like  giving  up  to  the  crows,  so  I  planted  two 
acres  more  with  acorns,  in  the  following  manner  :    I  took  a 
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bricklayer's  trowel,  made  a  perpendicular  incision  in  the  turf, 
dropped  in  the  acorn  and  closed  the  aperture.  They  came  up 
nicely,  the  crows  were  outwitted,  and  they  now  are  doing  well. 
In  the  centre  was  a  worthless  marsh.  This  I  drained  with 
considerable  expense,  and  set  out  a  row  of  trees  on  its 
western  verge — cedar  and  hackmatack — so  that  the  prevailing 
westerly  winds  will  waft  the  seeds  over  its  surface. 

I  would  recommend  the  planting  of  hackmatack  seeds  on 
moist  ground,  as  they  are  very  hardy  and  of  rapid  growth, 
and  are  quite  valuable  for  ship  timber.  They  also  bear  trans- 
planting well. 

Nut-bearing  trees,  such  as  walnut,  white  oak,  and  many 
other  kinds  might  be  raised  with  profit.  About  thirty  years 
ago,  the  venerable  Rev.  William  A.  Drew  planted  some  nuts 
which  he  procured  at  a  store  in  Augusta.  They  came  up 
and  are  now  comely  trees,  the  observed  of  all  observers,  and 
stand  as  monuments  to  his  skill  and  taste. 

There  is  in  the  western  part  of  the  pleasant  town  of 
Wayne,  a  range  of  sand  hills,  as  bare  and  desolate  as  the 
desert  of  Sahara,  yet  the  old  settlers  say  that  less  than  a 
century  ago  they  were  covered  with  a  beautiful  growth  of 
deciduous  trees,  (mostly  beech)  and  when  cleared  they  pro- 
duced bountiful  crops  of  the  cereals,  but  as  soon  as  the  potash 
in  the  soil  was  exhausted,  the  winds  commenced  blowing  it 
from  the  tops  of  the  hills,  covering  the  rich  valleys  below, 
and  rendering  them  as  sterile  as  the  h,ill-tops.  But  it  is 
believed  that  this  wholesale  destruction  might  be  averted, 
and  the  barren  district  re-forested,  by  planting  with  the 
Carolina  tar-pine,  (common  pitch  pine)  the  seeds  of  which 
can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  Plymouth  County, 
Mass.,  where  they  flourish  well  on  land  quite  as  barren  as 
the  sand  hills  above  referred  to. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1877. 


CHARLES  S.  POPE,  Treasurer, 

In  account  with  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society. 


amount  rece 


Dr. 

To  cash  in  the  treasury  January  1,  1877 $135  01 

ved  from  the  State,  bounty  for  1876 500  00 

for  donated  premiums  of  1876  67  50 

of  life  members 50  00 

of  annual  members 61  00 

from  sale  of  tickets  at  annual  exhibition 185  05 

from  sale  of  fruit  at  annual  exhibition 1  35 

for  interest  on  permanent  fund 21  00 

on  temporary  loan 250  00 

of  James  Vick  for  special  premiums,  1877 40  00 

; 

Cr. 

By  paid  on  loan  of  1876 $275  00 

"         interest  on  loans 19  37 

"         orders  of  Executive  Committee,  drawn  in  1877 396  81 

"        orders  of  Executive  Committee,  prior  to  1877 94  13 

"        J.  Vick's  special  premiums  for  1877 40  00 

"        on  account  of  premiums  of  1876 318  25 

By  cash  in  treasury  December  31,  1877 167  35 


1,310  91 


1,310  91 


CHARLES  S.  POPE,   Treasurer. 
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Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  year  1877. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society  : 

The  Executive  Committee  hereby  report  that  they  have  examined  the  account  of 

the  Treasurer,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1877,  and  have  found  the  same  to  be 

correctly  stated  and  properly  vouched. 

They  have  drawn  orders  on  the  Treasurer  during  the  year  as  follows  : 

For  outstanding  bills  of  1876 $29  43 

Expenses  of  Winter  Meeting,  1877 42  74 

Binding  annual  reports  for  1876 35  32 

Expenses  of  annual  exhibition,  1877 361  40 

Miscellaneous  expenses 31  28 

$500  17 

The  items  of  expenditure  embraced  in  the  orders  drawn  as  above,  are  : 

Bills  of  exhibition  of  1876 $18  89 

Postage  and  express  bills 48  46 

Printing,  binding  and  stationery 115  97 

Stenographic  reports 20  00 

Labor  and  materials  at  annual  exhibition 160  67 

Travelling  expenses  of  oflBcers 136  18 

$500  17 

The  officers  have  received  no  compensation  except  for  actual  expenses  incurred  in 
attending  to  the  business  of  the  Society. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1877,  was  as 

follows  : 

Assets. 

Cash  in  the  treasury $167  35 

Amount  due  from  the  State  for  1877 500  00 

Amount  due  for  membership,  to  be  deducted  from  premiums 20  00 

Accrued  interest  on  permanent  fund 5  25 

Amount  available  as  resources 692  60 

Permanent  fund,  including  $50  due  from  the  Society 470  00 

Property  owned  by  the  Society,  estimated 100  00 

Totalassets $1,262  60 

Liabilities. 

Amount  due  on  temporary  loans $390  00 

"        due  to  the  permanent  fund 50  00 

"        of  orders  drawn  and  unpaid 200  89 

•'        of  unpaid  premiums 699  00 


$1,339  89 


[  Excess  of  liabilities  over  available  resources  ....  $647  29 
Excess  of  liabilities  over  total  assets 77  29  ] 


WiNTHBOP,  March  1,  1878. 


By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

GEORGE  B.  SAWYER,  Secretary. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  on  the  first  day  of 
March,  1878.  upon  the  consideration  of  the  foregoing  reports  it  was  found 
necessary  and  accordingly  ordered  that  a  pro  rata  deduction  of  fifty  per 
cent,  be  made  on  the  premiums  awarded  at  the  last  annual  exhibition,  to 
meet  in  part  the  deficiency  in  the  receipts  to  pay  premiums  and  expenses, 
as  provided  in  the  regulations  prefixed  to  the  i)remium  list;  said  de- 
duction not  to  apply  to  the  special  premiums  of  James  Yick.  nor  to  anj"- 
premiums  amounting  in  the  aggi-egate  to  less  than  two  dollars  to  any  one 
person. 


Report  of  the  Secretary  on  Correspondence  and  Exchanges. 


The  decease  of  Dr.  Weston,  formerly  Corresponding  Secretary,  after 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  year  1877,  left  a  vacancy  in  that  office;  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  June  19.  1877,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Secretary  act  as  Corresponding  Secretary  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Society,  the  larger  part  of  which  (  relating 
to  matters  of  business, )  was  always  conducted  by  the  Secretary,  has  been 
quite  extensive,  amounting  to  over  200  letters  and  postals  received  bj"- 
myself  during  the  year,  and  an  equal  or  larger  number  sent,  not  including 
notices  of  meetings,  circulars,  premium  lists.  &c. ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  statement,  in  connection  with  the  fact  of  my  constant  employment  in 
other  business,  will  serve  to  excuse  or  palliate  any  apparent  negligence 
or  omissions  which  may  have  occurred  in  replying  to  letters  received. 

I  have,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  former  years,  forwarded 
copies  of  our  Report  for  1876  to  the  secretaries  of  societies  similar  to  our 
own  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  to  various  public  libi-aries,  to 
the  editors  of  the  leading  papers  of  this  State  and  of  the  horticultural 
journals  of  the  country,  also  to  many  distinguished  horticulturists  and 
official  persons;  the  most  of  which  have  been  duly  acknowledged  or 
noticed.  And  I  have  received  in  exchange  or  by  gift,  for  the  library  of 
this  Society,  the  following  works,  viz : 

Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States.  Annual 
Report  for  1876. 

Maine.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1876 ; 
from  S.  L.  Boardman,  Secretary,  Augusta.  Collections  of  the  Maine 
Historical  Society,  2d  series,  vol.  1 ;  from  the  State  Library. 

Massachusetts.  Transactions  Mass.  Horticultural  Society  for  1876. 
Part  2,  and  1877,  Part  1.     From  Robert  Manning.  Secretary.  Salem. 

Rhode  Island.  Charter,  Constitution,  By-Laws,  &c.,  R.  I.  Horti- 
cultural Society;  also  Rules  and  Premium  List  of  the  same  for  1877. 
From  T.  K.  Parker,  Cor.  Secretary. 
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Xew  York.  Proceedings  of  the  Western  Xew  York  HorticuUuval 
Society.  1877.     From  P.  C.  Keynolils,  Secrctarj--,  Rochester. 

Xew  Jkksey.  Proceedings  of  the  N.  J.  State  Horticultural  Society, 
1876  and  1877.    From  E.  Williams,  Secretarj\  Montclair. 

Pennsylvania.  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fruit  Growers"  Asso- 
ciation, 1875.    From  W.  P.  Brinton,  Cor.  Secretary,  Christiana. 

District  ok  Columbia.  Proceedings  of  the  Potomac  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Julj^  and  September  meetings,  1877.  From  Dr.  J.  E.  Snod- 
grass.  Secretarj'.  Washington. 

Geokgia.     Premium  IJst  of  State  Fair,  Atlanta,  1877. 

Ohio.  Fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  ninth  and  tenth  annual  reports  of  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society.  From  M.  B.  Bateham,  Secretary,  Paines- 
ville.  (Togetlier  witli  tliose  previously  received  completing  the  set 
from  the  4th  to  lOth.  inclusive.  ) 

Michigan.  Sixth  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Michigan  State 
Pomological  Society,  1876 ;  also  Premium  I^ist  of  State  Fair,  1877.  From 
Prof.  C.  W.  Garfield,  Secretary,  Lansing. 

Wisconsin.  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society, 
1877.    From  F.  W.  Case,  Secretary,  Madison. 

Indiana.  Transactions  of  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Societj%  1876; 
also  Premium  List  of  State  Fair,  1877.  From  W.  H.  Ragan,  Secretary, 
Clayton, 

Minnesota.  Transactions  of  tlie  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society, 
1870-7.     From  Prof.  C.  Y.  Lacy,  Secretary,  Minneapolis. 

Missouri.  Twelfth  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
for  the  year  1876,  em1)racing  the  Proceedings  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  report  of  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  State  Entomologist,  for  the 
same  year.     From  J.  Monteith,  Secretary,  St.  Louis. 

Nebraska.  Proceedings  of  the  Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society 
for  the  years  1872  and  1877.  From  Daniel  H.  Wheeler,  Secretary,  Platts- 
mouth. 

Quebec.  Transactions  and  second  report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of 
the  Montreal  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  1876.  From  Henry 
S.  Evans.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Montreal. 

Ontario.  Report  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  for  the  year  1876,  to  which  is  appended  the  Transactions  of 
tlie  Entomological  Society  of  the  Province  for  the  same  year.  From 
D.  W.  Beadle,  Secretary.  St.  Catherines. 

Nova  Scotia.  General  Regulations  and  Prize  List  of  the  Annual 
Provincial  Agiicultural  Exhibition,  1877.     From  R.  VV.  Starr,  Esq. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  B.  SAWYER,  Secretary. 
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Ill 


Members  of  the  Society. 

Including  all  Names  Registered  up  to  Date  op  Publication. 

Note. — Any  errors  or  changes  of  residence  should  be  promptly  reported  to  the 
Secretary.  Members  will  also  confer  a  favor  by  furnishing  the  Secretary  with  their 
full  christian  names  where  initials  only  are  given. 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 


Atherton,  H.  N Hallowell 

Atherton,  W.  P  Hallowell 

Atkins,  Charles  G Bucksport 

Atwood,  Fred Winterport 

Carter,  Otis  L Etna 

Chase,  Henry  M North  Yarmouth 

Clark,  Eliphalet Portland 

Crafts,  Moses Auburn 

Crosby,  William  C   Bangor 

De  Roeher,  Peter Waterville 

Dirwangor,  Joseph  A Portland 

Dyer,  Milton Cape  Elizabeth 

Emerson,  Albert Bangor 

Farnswovth,  B.  B Portland 

Frost,  Oscar  F Monmouth 

Gilbert,  Z.  A East  Turner 

Godfrey,  John  E Bangor 

Harlow,  S.  C Bangor 

*  Harris,  N.  C Auburn 

Kersey,  T.  C Portland 

Ingalls,  Henry Wiscasset 

Jewott,  George Portland 

Low,  Elijah Bangor 

Low,  S.  S    Bangor 

McLaughlin,  Henry Bangor 


Metcalf,  M.J Monmouth 

Moore,  William  G Monmouth 

Morton,  Will.  E Allen's  Corner 

*  Noyes,  Albert Bangor 

Pope,  Charles  S Manchester 

Richardson,  J.  M   Greene 

Robinson,  H.  A Foxcroft 

Rolfe,  Samuel Portland 

Sawyer,  Andrew  S Cape  Elizabeth 

Sawyer,  George  B M'iscasset 

Smith,  Alfred Monmouth 

Smith,  Henry  S Monmouth 

Starrett,  L.  F Warren 

Stetson,  Isaiah Bangor 

Strattard,  Mrs.  A.  B Monroe 

Sweetser,  S.  R Cumberland  Centre 

Taylor,  Joseph Belgrade 

Thomas,  William  W.  Jr Portland 

Tilton,  William  S Chelsea 

Varney,  James  A North  Vassalboro' 

Vickery,  .James Portland 

Wade,  Patrick Portland 

*  Weston,  James  C Bangor 

Whitney,  Edward  K Harrison 

Woodman,  George  W Portland 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 

Including  only  those  who  have  paid  dues  for  one  or  both  of  the  years  1876  and 
1877,  or  iu  advance  for  1878;  all  others  being  dropped  in  pursuance  of  Art.  1,  Sec.  4 
of  the  By-Laws. 


Abbott,  H.  G North  Vassalboro' 

Alden,  Miss  F.  L Waterville 

Allen,  Lorenzo  L Monmouth 

Andrews,  George  H Monmouth 

Andrews,  0.  W Monmouth 

Andrews,  H.  0 New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ayer,  Daniel North  Vassalboro' 

Bangs,  I.  S Waterville 

Berry  Stephen Portland 

Bickford,  Crowell Waterville 

Blaney,  Arnold Bristol 

Boothby,  L.  T Waterville 

Boothby,  W.  A.  R Waterville 

Bowman,  Adrian Waterville 

Bowman,  George  F North  Sidney 

Boynton,  William  H Monmouth 

Bradford,  Charles  H Turner 

Bragdon,  Charles  B Monmouth 

Brewster,  Henry  M Curtis'  Corner 

Briggs,  D.  J South  Turner 

Britton,  I.  W Winslow 

BufFum,  J.  W North  Vassalboro' 

Burr,  John Freeport 


Caffrey,  J.  P Waterville 

Carey,  Francis Turner 

Carney,  Franklin  L Newcastle 

Carpenter,  G.  H Waterville 

Carr,  A.  C Winthrop 

Chamberlain,  F.  C Waterville 

Clough,  George  M Monmouth 
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Maine  State  Pomological  Society, 
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TRANSACTIONS   FOR  1878. 


For  the  first  time  since  the  organization  of  the  Society,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  present  the  annual  report  of  its  transactions 
without  the  record  of  a  Winter  Meeting, — the  one  held  at  Win- 
throp  in  February  187^,  being,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of 
tile  Society,  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Transactions  of  the  preced- 
ing 3-ear,  and  fully  reported  in  the  Report  for  1877. 

Arrangements  were  undertaken  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  a  place  selected  for  holding  such  a  meeting  in  the  early  part 
of  1879,  but  were  defeated,  by  unavoidable  circumstances,  at  too 
late  a  day  to  admit  of  the  selection  ot  another  place.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  omission,  for  a  single 
year,  of  this  important  part  of  the  Society's  work,  the  interest  of 
the  members  and  of  the  public  in  the  objects  of  our  organization 
has  continued  without  abatement. 

For  the  reason  given,  the  present  report  will  be  devoted  mainly 
to  the  annual  exhibition  and  the  other  details  required  by  law. 

With  a  single  exception,  the  County  reports  provided  for  as 
stated  in  last  year's  proceedings,  have  not  been  presented  to  the 
Secretiry.  The  want  of  the  statistical  and  general  information 
which  these  reports  should  furnish,  (and  which  would  give  to  the 
Society's  Transactions  a  local  interest  in  every  part  of  the  State), 
renders  it  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  statement  ot  the 
progress  and  practical  results  of  the  business  of  fruit  culture  in 
the  State  for  the  year. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  entire  season  was  favorable, 
in  all  essential  respects,  to  the  production  and  development  oi  all 
the  varieties  of  fruit  that  ordinarily  admit  of  profitable  cultivation 
in  the  State  ;  and  the  production  was  far  in  excess  of  the  average  of 
former  years, — probably  in  excess  of  that  of  any  former  year. 
And  while  the  cultivators  enjoyed  no  immunity  from  the  ordinary 
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obstacles  and  dilliculties  which  attend  this  as  well  as  all  other 
employments,  there  was  an  entire  freedom  from  those  phenomenal 
disasters  which  sometimes  destroy  an  entiie  crop  and  baffle  the 
skill  of  the  best  cultivators. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition 

of  the  Societ}'  was  held  in  the  City  Hall  atLevviston,  on  the  24th, 
2r)th  and  2()th  days  of  September  1878,  and  embraced  the  depart- 
ments of  fruit,  fiowers  and  vegetables.  The  total  amount  of 
premiums  offered  was  $751.00;  and  the  amount  awarded  was 
$171.25.  Number  of  entries,  1,042.  The  classification  of  prem- 
iums and  the  rules  governing  the  exhibition  were,substantially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  proved  to  be  generally 
satisfactory. 

.  This  being  the  first  exhibition  held  by  the  Society  in  Andros- 
coggin County,  and  at  a  place  easy  of  access  to  the  best  fruit- 
growing regions  of  the  State,  and  in  a  year  of  great  productive- 
ness, justified  the  hope' of  an  extensive  and  profitable  exhibition. 
This  hope  was  fully  realized  in  the  first  respect  named,  and  par- 
tially so  in  the  second.  There  were  among  the  exhibitors  many 
new  ones,  both  of  large  and  small  collections,  who,  though  some- 
times failing  (as  new  exhibitors  are  apt  to  do.)  in  the  observance 
of  the  strict  rules  which  have  been  found  essential  to  the  success 
of  such  an  exhibition,  made  most  creditable  exhibitions,  and  were 
gladly  welcomed.  The  "veteran  exhibitors"  were  also  in  attend- 
ance with  collections  of  fruit,  showing  the  good  results  of  years 
of  experience  and  study  both  as  producers  and  exhibitors.  There 
were  also  present  as  spectators  and  guests,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  people  of  Lewiston  and  Auburn  prominent  in  professional, 
literary  and  social  life  ;  but,  as  usual,  the  attendance  of  the  gen- 
eral public  was  quite  limited,  and  the  receipts  were  barely  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  expenses.  The  details  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  will  be  found  in  the  appended  reports  of  the  Treas- 
lU'er  and  Executive  Committee. 

The  exhibition  of  apples  and  pears  was  unquestionably  the 
largest  and  best  ever  made  by  this  or  any  other  Society  in  the 
State.  The  grapes  shown  were  generally  excellent  in  quality,  but 
not  as  abundant  as  at  some  former  exhibitions.  There  was  almost 
an  entire  absence  of  plums,  (although  the  crop  was  abundant), 
owing:  to  the  fact  that  the  exhibition  was  held  too  late  to  admit  of 
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their  being  shown  to  advantage.  Plants  and  flowers  were  exhib- 
ited in  great  variety  and  excellence,  and  the  green-house  plants, 
especially,  were  very  fine.  Of  garden  vegetables  the  specimens 
exhibited  were  very  good,  but  not  satisfactory  in  respect  to  the 
variety  and  ni;mbcr  of  eriLrics. 

Purposely  avoiding  any  official  comments  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  specimens  exhibited  in  the  several  classes  by  the  dif- 
ferent competitors,  v/e  present  in  this  connection  some  extracts 
from  the  reports  and  comments  of  the  ne-w^spapers  of  the  State,  as 
preliminary  to  the  usual  detailed  report  of  entries  and  awards. 

From  the  Lezviston  yournal. — P rcliminary  '•'■Local'"  Report. 

f 

"At  an  early  hour  Tuesday  morning  the  vicinity  of  City  Hall 
gave  signs  of  the  advent  of  the  annual  fruit  and  flower  event  in 
Maine.  The  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Maine  State  Pomo- 
logical  Society  opens  at  City  Hall,  Lewiston,  this  evening.  All 
day  long  have  the  fruit  growers  and  florists  of  Maine  been  troop- 
ing up  the  stairs  of  City  Building,  bearing  in  their  hands  the 
richest  samples  of  the  year's  product.  Such  an  immense  variety 
and  such  excellent  qualities  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  were  never  be- 
fore assembled  under  one  roof  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The  ladies 
have  been  arranging  the  floral  display  in  front  of  the  platform, 
where  there  is  a  sight  which  will  be  especially  grateful  to  every 
lover  of  flowers.  The  many  long  tables  stretching  thi^ough  the 
hall  are  loaded  with  finit  and  flowers  in  a  great  variety.  The 
display  of  pears  as  well  as  of  apples  is  very  fine,  while  larger 
collections  of  grapes  are  not  often  seen. 

There  are  displays  from  nearly  every  county  in  the  State.  Even 
Aroostook  comes  forward  with  a  very  creditable  exhibit  of  winter 
fruit.  Several  Kennebec  county  exhibitors  each  show  fifty  var- 
ieties.    Many  new  and  valuable  varieties  of  fruit  are  shown. 

The  society  is  doing  a  good  service  for  fruit  culture  in  Maine, 
and  this  is  a  service  by  no  means  too  early  rendered  ;  and  there 
is  yet  room  not  only  for  more  orchards,  but  for  better  orchards  in 
the  State  of  Maine.  Such  meetings  of  fruit  growers,  and  such 
exhibitions  of  products  prove  a  healthy  stimulus  to  the  cause  of 
the  fruits  and  flowers. 

Up  to  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to-day,  there  had  been  800  entries,  con- 
siderably more  than  ever  betore  at  this  time  in  the  session.  The 
exhibition  will  be  open  this  evening  and  Wednesda}^  and  Thurs- 
day, day  and  evening.  Of  couse  there  will  be  a  large  attendance 
to  see  this  unrivalled  floral  and  fruit  display. 

The  display  of  apples  is  the  largest  ever  made  in  the  State,  and 
as  such,  it  is  an  honor  to  our  fruit  growers  to  have  produced.  All 
the  standard  and  most  valuable  varieties  are  represented  by  re- 
markably large  and  excellent  specimens.     The  display  of  pears  is 
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very  extensive  and  embraces  a  large  number  of  varieties.  Evi- 
dently pear  cultu.re  in  Maine  is  a  success,  and  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  importance."  ***** 

Prom  the  Maine  FaDuer. 

The  annual  show  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  at  the  Lewis- 
ton  City  Hal),  made  b}'  this  Society  last  week,  was  by  far 
the  best  exhibition  held  by  the  Society  since  its  foi^iation  five 
years  ago.  It  was  estimated  to  have  been  about  twice  as  large  in 
nearly  every  department  as  that  held  one  year  ago  in  Watcrville. 
Being  in  the  centre  of  a  region  'noted  for  its  natural  advantages 
for  fruit  growing,  and  inhabited  by  a  people  possessing  a  high 
degree  of  intelligence,  combined  with  cultivated  tastes  and  rare 
skill  in  producing  many  things  which  minister  to  the  comfort  and 
delight  of  social  life,  it  was  no  surprise  to  witness  large  collections, 
and  a  great  variety  of  choice  orchard  and  garden  fruits  contribu- 
ted by  the  fanners  of  Lewiston  and  the  towns  surrounding. 
From  the  fact  that  the  .State  Agricultural  Fair  had  been  held  only 
one  week  before,  and  the  excitement  attending  that  event  had  in  a 
great  measure  sated  the  curiosity  of  the  thousands  of  people  who 
were  present  at  Portland  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  attend- 
ance upon  the  Fomological  exhibition  was  comparatively  light ; 
yet  it  was  evident  fiom  the  manifestations  of  pleasure  experienced 
by  all  who  viewed  this  hitherto  unequalled  display  of  the  fruits 
and  other  products  of  the  skill  of  our  people,  that  the  Societv  has 
commenced  a  work,  and  has  presented  claims  to  toe  consideration 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  which  will  eventually  receive  an  appre- 
ciative response,  and  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  important  agencies  for  promoting  the  industrial  2:)rosperity  of 
the  farming  population,  as  well  as  educating  the  masses  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  requisite  for  the  complete  development 
of  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  the  soil. 

The  weather  during  the  three  days  of  the  exhibition  was  very 
favorable,  affording  a  fine  oj^portunity  to  those  who  could,  to 
witness  this  grand  show  ;  and  the  hundreds  of  people  who  devoted 
a  few  hours  each  to  the  examination  of  the  splendid  collection  in 
the  hall  will  retain  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  a  vivid  sense 
of  the  beauty  and  lovliness  ot  this  vast  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  elevating  the  standard  of  horticultural  progress.  During  the 
last  day  the  children  had  permission  to  atteiul  at  a  low  rate  of  ad- 
mission ;  and  it  was  regretted  that  arrangements  were  not  season- 
ablv  made  for  the  convenient  attendance  en  masse  of  the  school 
children  of  Lewiston  and  Auburn,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  locali- 
ties. The  ofllicers  of  the  society  were  nearly  all  present,  and 
from  beginning  to  close,  labored  assiduously  and  disinterestedly 
for  the  success  of  the  exhibition.         *         *         *         * 

The  display  of  apples,  pears  and  grapes,  whether  in  collections 
or   as    single    sjoecimens  was    creditable,   and    proved  to  all  be- 
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holders  that  our  farmers  are  striving  for  the  attainment  of  the 
utmost  excellence  in  the  productions  of  these  standcird  fruits. 
The  practiced  eye  could  easil}^  detect  the  unfailing  signs  ot  care- 
less culture  or  lack  of  taste  in  selection  of  varieties  on  sonie  of 
the  tables,  though  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  very  fev\^  such  cases 
were  noticed.  When  we  heard  young  enthusiastic  men  discus- 
sing the  proper  conditions  of  successful  fruit  culture,  and  com- 
paring various  specimens,  noting  variations  of  form  and  color 
developed  in  various  localities,  under  difterent  circuumstances,  we 
concluded  that  pomological  science  was  penetrating  the  minds  of 
many  who  had  formerly  lived  in  listless  inditference  to  the  highest 
demands  of  the  age  as  it  relates  to  true  pomology. 

The  list  of  premiums  offered  in  the  various  classes  and  divis- 
ions aggregated  nearly  $700,  being  much  less  than  that  of  last 
year,  yet  sufficient  to  induce  a  lively  competition  among  exhibit- 
ors, and  although  several  counties  were  scarce!}^  represented  in  the 
exhibition,  there  was  but  little  available  space  left  unfilled  w^ith 
plates  of  choice  fruit  or  floral  and  vegetable  contributions.  The 
sections  of  the  State  best  represented  were  Androscoggin,  Cum- 
berland, Oxford  and  Kennebec  counties.  York,  Somerset,  Pe- 
nobscot and  Lincoln  were  represented  by  several  displays  of  great 
merit,  and  formed  very  distinguished  features  of  the  grand  col- 
lection." ****** 


From  the  Piscataqnis  Observer. — \_By  J.  R.  B.^ 

"The  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Maine  State  Pomologi- 
cal Society,  was  held  at  City  Hall,  Lewiston,  Sept.  24,  26.  The 
display  of  fruit  and  flowers  was  ihe  largest  ever  made  in  this 
State.  249  premiums  were  oflered  amounting  to  $748.50  and 
some  1200  entries  were  made  by  exhibitors.  The  weather  was 
favorable,  but  the  attendance  of  visitors  v/as  much  smaller  than 
was  to  be  desired.  I  am  afraid  the  name  is  choking  the  associa- 
tion. When  I  asked  people  if  they  were  going  to  the  Pomologi- 
cal exhibition,  the  ans.ver  would  be,  "The  tvhat?"  Then  they 
would  use  me  for  a  dictionary.  But  after  a  person  has  once 
walked  among  tables  spread  as  for  a  banquet  of  the  gods,  and 
breatned  the  air  perfumed  by  a  thousand  flowers,  he  loses  his 
dread  for  this  hybrid  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  would  come  again 
next  year  it  the  name  of  the  Society  were  twice  as  long. 

Tuesday  was  the  liveliest  day,  although  the  public  was  not 
admitted  till  evening.  Like  cob  houses  (and  costlier  ones,  per- 
haps) a  great  fair  gives  most  pleasure,  not  in  the  completed  state, 
but  in  the  preparation.  The  bustle  of  the  morning,  when  bun- 
dles, boxes,  barrels,  and  crates  of  every  description  are  brought 
in  and  opened  before  your  curious  eyes,  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  mummified  state  of  things  that  follows.  Though  every- 
body is  in  a  hurry,  yet  people  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  pleas- 
ant and  communicative.     Each  man  believes  that  in  his  barrel  lies 
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the  particular  apple  or  melon  that  is  to  make  the  owner  famous. 
The  women  undo  their  funny  budgets,  and,  in  a  knowing  wav, 
tell  }ou  that  there  is  a  peculiar  secret  about  the  production  of 
this  or  that  article.  Soon,  jealousy  of  some  neighbor's  collection, 
or  dissatisfaction  with  the  awards  will  drive  the  confident  smile 
from  many  a  face  and  freeze  the  current  of  their  genial  talK. 

Nearly  every  county  was  represented — even  Aroostook.  As 
we  pass  among  the  tables  we  look  anxiously  for  the  Piscataquis 
exhibition,  but  in  the  place  of  fruit  and  flowers  find  only  slate 
butler-boards.  I  jDresume  our  fruit  grovs^ers  are  exhibiting  at  the 
county  fair,  but  some  one  ought  to  have  come  to  take  the  special 
premiums  offered  the  inhabitants  of  the  "gem  county." 

We  pass  by  the  collections  of  pears  and  grapes  exhibited  by 
sleek  men  from  the  cities.  The  specimens  are  large,  to  be  sure, 
but  what  can  we  learn  of  practical  value  from  these  things  that 
cost  ten  dollars  apiece.''  This  fiirmer,  shining  up  his  apples  with 
a  piece  of  red  flannel  suits  us  better. 

This  long  table  with  its  forty-five  varieties  of  apples  and  ten 
different  kinds  of  pears  belongs  to  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor  of  Belgrade. 
Mr.  Ta3dor  evidently  knows  how  to  raise  fruit  of  the  right  sort, 
for  it  not  only  shows  well  at  a  fair,  but  has  preserved  its  owner  to 
a  cheerful  old  age.  He  has  been  orcharding  for  twenty-five  years, 
and,  therefore,  is  not  likely  to  advocate  expensive  or  new-fangled 
notions.  His  soil  is  of  the  slate  formation,  and  his  orchard  con- 
tair.s  some  tliree  hundred  trees.  He  buys  very  few  New  York 
trees — just  enough  to  graft  those  of  his  own  raising.  He  says  it 
is  impossible  to  raise  a  crop  of  grain  and  another  of  apples  from 
the  same  ground.  Hence  he  mulches  the  ground  under  his  trees 
as  far  from  the  trunk  as  the  branches  extend.  Potatoes  are  the 
worst  crop  to  have  among  trees.  For  proHt  it  is  best  to  stick  to  a 
few  standard  kinds  ;  but,  in  order  to  have  delicious  fruit  at  home 
during  the  whole  3'ear,  we  must  draw  upon  a  large  variety.  One 
of  the  best  paying  kinds  is  the  Early  Red,  which  he  says  comes 
into  the  market  in  advance  of  everything  else. 

Mr.  Taylor's  table  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  hall.  Here  the 
ladies  are  making  a  fine  display  of  cut  floweis.  These,  my  dear 
reader,  looked  just  like  the  flowers  that  grow  in  our  own  gardens, 
so  I  will  not  describe  them.  This  lady,  however,  who  is  so  hard 
at  work,  and  whose  display  secured  the  twenty  dollar  premium, 
told  me  thmgs  that  are  worth  remembering.  A  fair  is  valuable 
not  for  what  one  can  see,  but  for  what  can  be  learned. 

The  display  of  everlasting  flowers  was  interesting — one  lady 
presenting  as  many  as  twenty  varieties.  Why  these  beautiful  and 
unlading  flowers  are  not  more  generally  cultivated  is  a  mystery. 
The  bouquets  made  from  them  will  retain  their  brightness  for 
three  years.  Two  beautiful  ones  were  made  as  follows  :  Form  a 
cone  by  bending  wire  intj  the  shape  of  a  circle  for  the  base  ;  to 
the  base  fasten  wires  and  bring  them  together  at  the  top,  like  the 
ribs  of  an  umbrella  ;   cover  this  framework  with  cambric  and  sew 
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on  the  flowers  interspersed  with  frosted  grass  and  bits  of  ever- 
green. The  grass  is  prepared  by  dipping  in  a  hot  solution' of 
alum  (one  pound  to  a  quart  of  water).  The  grass  should  be  fre- 
quently stirred  w^hile  in  the  solution  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
crystals.  The  moss  is  first  dipped  in  alum  water  and  then  col- 
ored a  bright  green  with  aniline. 

A  very  large  boquet  of  dahlias  was  formed  on  a  frame,  like  the 
above,  but  apple-tree  boughs  \vei-e  used  in  the  place  of  wire.  A 
pretty  wall  boquet  (flat)  was  arranged  on  a  spruce  branch.  A 
premimn  boquet  of  asters  was  made  by  standing  the  stalks  in  a 
large  dish  filled  with  earth.  This  will  keep  them  fresh  nearly  a 
week. 

As  I  came  out  of  the  hall  I  ^vas  so  enthusiastic  over  plants  and 
flowers  that  I  procured  an  illustrated  seed  catalogue  and  read  it 
all  through  before  dinner.  If  you  need  inspiration  go  to  the  next 
horticultural  exhibition." 


The  Details  of  the  Exhibition 

v/ill  appear  by  the  following  statement,  in  which  are  given,  the 
premiums  offered,  the  special  conditions  affixed,  the  entries,  and 
the  premiums  awarded. 

[Note — The  name?  of  the  persons  to  whom  premiums  were  awarded 
are  given  first  under  each  specitication.  with  the  amount  awarded,  and 
afterwards  the  names  of  otlier  competitors  for  tlie  same.  Wlien  the 
name  of  a  person  is  repeated  tlie  place  of  residence  is  omitted.] 


CLASS  I.— Apples. 
First  Division. 

Conditions — "Entries  for  all  premiums  in  this  division  must  consist  of 
live  specimens  of  each  variety  exhibited,  and  (except  Nos.  19  and  20)  of 
at  least  twenty  named  varieties.  Entries  for  premiums  Nos.  1,  19,  and 
20  must  be  separate  and  distinct  collections,  not  embracing  any  other  col- 
lection or  specimens. 

Collections  entered  for  premiums  Xos.  2  to  17  may  also  be  entered  for 
No.  18,  but  in  anj^  such  case  only  one  premium  will  be  awarded  for  one 
collection." 

No.  1  For  the  best  general  collection  of  apples  grown  ex- 
clusively within  the  limits  of  either  county  in  this  State,  but  not 
necessarily  grown  by  the  exhibitor.  Not  more  than  one  premium 
to  be  awarded  to  any  one  county,  and  no  change  or  combination 
of  entries  between  different  exhibitors  to  be  made  after  the  fruit  is 
brousht  into  the  hall. 
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Pulsifer  Bros.,  Poland,  (Androscoggin  county,)  first  premium, 
$lu.()U  :  Atherton  Bros.,  llallowell.  (Kennebec  county.)  second 
premium.  10.00 ;  Granville  Fernakl,  Harrison,  (Cumberland 
county.)  third  premium,  $5.00. 

2.  For  the  best  general  exhibition  of  apples,  grown  by  the 
exhibitor,  in  Androscoggin  countv ;  James  Chipman,  Poland, 
$5.00  ;  Pulsifer  Bros.,  $;5.U(> ;  Z.  A."  Gilbert.  East  Turner. 

8.     For  the  same  in  Aroostook  county.      (No  entry.) 

4.  For  the  same  in  Cumberland  county.  Henry  M.  Chase, 
North  Yarmouth,  $5.00. 

5.  For  the  same  in  Franklin  county.      (No  entry  ) 
G.     For  the  same  in  Hancock  county.      (No  entry.) 

7.  For  the  same  in  Kennebec  count}'.  Alfred  Smith,  Mon- 
mouth. $5.00;  Atherton  Bros.,  $;>.00  :  Joseph  Taylor,  Belgrade; 
Daniel  Aver,  North  Vassalboro' ;  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Gardiner. 

8.  For  the  same  in  Knox  county.      (No  entry.) 

9.  For  the  same  in  Lincoln  county.  Henry  Ingalls,  Wiscas- 
set,  $5.00  ;  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  Wiscasset,  $3.00. 

10.  For  the  same  in  Oxford  county.  J.  J.  Towle,  South  Car- 
thage, $5.00. 

11.  For  the  same  in  Penobscot  county.  S.  C.  Plarlow,  Ban- 
gor, $5.00. 

12.  For  the  same  in  Piscataquis  county.      (No  entry.) 

13.  For  the  same  in  Sagadahoc  county.      (No  entry.) 

14.  For  the  same  in  vSomerset  county.  James  S.  Hoxie, 
North  Faiefield,  $5.01) ;  Silas  T.  Whittier,  Cornville,  $o.OO. 

15.  For  the  same  in  Waldo  county.      (No  entry.) 

16.  For  the  same  in  Washington  county.      (No  entry.) 

17.  For  the  same  in  York  countv.  John  Hanscom,  Saco, 
$5.00. 

18.  For  the  best  general  exhibition  of  apples,  grown  by  the 
exhibitor.  Joseph  Taylor,  $15.00  ;  R.  H.  Gardiner,  $10.00  ;  Z. 
A.  Gilbert,  $5  00  ;  Alfred  Smith,  G.  B.  Sawyer"^  Henry  Ingalls, 
James  Chipman,  James  S.  Hoxie,  J.  J.  Towle,  Henry  M.  Chase, 
Daniel  Ayer,  Silas  T.  Whittier,  Atherton  Bros.,  Pulsifer  Bros., 
John  Hanscom,  S.  C.  Harlow. 

]'.).  For  the  best  five  named  varieties  of  fall  apples.  A.  B. 
Chipman  &  Son,  Poland,  $:3  ;  Charles  S.  Pope,  $2  ;  Francis  Carey, 
Turner,  $1  ;  Alfred  Smith,  Joseph  Taylor,  Edward  K.  Whitney, 
Henr}  M.  Chcse,  R.  H.  Gardiner,  S.  C.  Harlow. 

20.  For  the  best  five  named  varieties  of  winter  apples.  R. 
H.  Gardiner,  $3  ;  Milton  Dyer,  $2  ;  S.  R.  Sweetser,  $1  ;  Alfred 
Smith,  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  Charles  S.  Pope,  Joseph  Taylor,  Fran- 
cis Carey,  A.  B.  Chipman  &  Sons,  Edward  K.  Whitney,  F.  M. 
Woodward,  Pulsifer  Bros.,  S.  C.  Harlow,  John  Hanscom. 

vSecond  Division. 

'•pantries  for  premiuin.s  in  this  division  must  consist  of  ten  specimens 
of  ciicli  variety  exhibited,  uiul  must  be  separate  specimens  from  any  ex- 
hibited in  the  liist  division." 
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21.  For  best  single  variety  of  autumn  apples.  Z.  A.  Gilbert, 
$2;  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  $1;  Alfred  Smith,  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  C.  H. 
Bradford.  Joseph  Taylor,  F.  M.  Woodward,  E.  K.  Whitney, 
Milton  Dyer,  Daniel  Aver,  R.    H.   Gardiner,  Atherton    Bros.,  S. 

C.  Harlow,  John  Hanscom,  S.  R.  Sweetzer,  Pulsifer  Bros. 

22.  For  the  best  single  variety  of  winter  apples.  E.  K.  Whit- 
nev,  $2  ;  S.  R.  Sweetzer,  $1  ;  Alfred  Smith,  Geo.  B.  Sawyer, 
Joseph  Taylor,  Daniel  Ayer,  R.  H,  Gardiner.  Atherton  Bros. 

23.  For  the  best  disli  of  Alexander.  S.  C.  Harlow,  $1  ;  C. 
Bradford,  50c.  ;  Henry  Ingalls,  Henry  Tilley. 

24.  American  Golden  Russets.  Henry  Ingalls,  $1  ;  G.  B. 
Sawyer,  Samuel  Guild,  Augusta,  R.  H.Gardiner,  Pulsifer  Bros., 
H.  McLaughlin. 

25.  Baldwin.  Pulsifer  Bros.,  $1  ;  Charles  S.  Pope,  50c.  ; 
Alfred  Smith,  L.  K.  Litchfield,  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  Henry  M.  Chase, 
Joseph  Taylor,  F.  M.  Woodward,  L.  H.  Blossom,  Turner;  D. 
J.  Briggs,  David  Marston,  Monmouth ;  Geo.  W.  Fogg,  Mon- 
mouth ;  A.  B.  Chipman  &  Sons,  David  Farrar,  Lewiston ;  E. 
K.  Whitney,  Geo.  H.  Andrews,  Geo.  M.  Clough,  Monmouth; 
Daniel  A3'er,  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Moses  Crafts,  Auburn ;  John 
Hanscom,  S.  R.  Sweetzer,  Granville  Fernald. 

26.  Benoni.  S.  R.  .Sweetzer,  $1  ;  L.  K.  Litchfield,  50c.  ; 
Henry  Tngalls,  R.  H.  Gardiner. 

27.  Black  Oxford.  S.  R.  Leland,  Farmington,  $1  ;  Pulsifer 
Bros.,    50c.  ;   Alfred  Smith,    L.  K.    Litchfield,  L.    H.    Blossom, 

D.  J.  Briggs,  J.  J.  Towle,  Geo  W.  Fogg,  A  B.  Chipman  & 
Sons,  G.  H.  Andrews,  Silas  T.  Whittier,  Eli  Hodgkins,  Greene; 
J.  L.  Howe,  Greene  ;  Granville  Fernald. 

28.  Blue  Pearmain.  R.  H.  Gardiner,  $1  ;  Moses  Crafts, 
50c.  ;  Alfred  Smith,  L.  K.  Litchfield,  Joseph  Taylor,  J.  S. 
Hoxie,  Francis  Carey,  David  Marston,  A.  B.  Chipman  &  Sons, 
S.  R.  Leland,  G.  M.  Clough,  Horace  True,  Eli  Hodgkins,  Isaac 
Pulsifer,  J.  L.  Leighton,  Garland. 

29.  Briggs'  Auburn.      (No  entry.) 

30.  Cole's  Qriince.      (No  entry.) 

31.  Danveis  Winter  Sweet.  Walter  E.  Blanchard,  $1  ;  Henry 
Ingalls,  50c.  ;  Geo.  B    Sawyer,  Joseph  Taylor,  S.  C.  Harlow. 

32.  Dean.  (Nine  Ounce.)  S.  R.  Leland,  $1  ;  J.  L.  Leigh- 
ton,  50c.  ;  Joseph  Taylor,  A.  S.  Sweetser. 

33.  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh.  Henry  1  illey,  $1  ;  S.  R.  Sweet- 
ser, 50c.  ;  J.  J.  Towle,  Moses  Crafts. 

34.  Early  Harvest.  S.  C.  Harlow,  50c.;  Alfred  Smith,  Pul- 
sifer Bros. 

35.  Early  Strawberry.  Henry  Ingalls,  James  Chipman,  R. 
H.  Gardiner. 

36.  English  Russet.  Alfred  Smith,  G.  B.  Sawyer,  Granville 
Fernald. 

37.  Eno-lish  Russet.  D.  J.  Briggs,  $1  ;  T.  C.  Woodward, 
50c.  ;  Alfred  Smith,  A.  E.  Bradford. 
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38.  Fall  Harvey.  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  $1  ;  F.  M.  Woodward,  500. 
Alfred  Smith.  James  Chipman,  R.  H.  Gardiner. 

39.  Fameuse.  Eli  Hodgkins,  $1  ;  A.  E.  Bradford,  50c.  ; 
Alfred  Smith,  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  James  Chipman,  H.  Tilley,  A.  B. 
Chipman  it  Sons,  D.  Farrar,  S.  T.  Whittier,  R.  H.  Gardiner, 
Atherton  Bros.  Leonard  Littlefield,  Poland  ;  John  Hanscom,  H. 
McLaughlin. 

40.  Franklin  Sweet.  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  $1  ;  J.  L.  Howe,  5()c.  ; 
Alfred  Smith,  L.  K.  Litchfield,  Joseph  Taylor,  David  Marston. 

41.  Garden  Royal.     E.  K.  Whitney,  $1  ;  J.  J.  Towle,  50c. 

42.  Gravenstein.  S.  R.  Sweetser,  $1  ;  F.  M.  Woodward, 
50c.  ;  Alfred  Smith,  Henry  Ingalls,  Joseph  Taylor,  A.  B.  Chip- 
man  &  Sons,  E.  K.  Whitney,  J.  H.  Miller,  R.  H.  Gardiner,  N. 
H.  Burnham,  Harrison. 

43.  Hightop  Sweet.  L.  H.  Blossom,  $1  ;  Z.  C.  Woodward, 
Z.  A.  Gilbert,  S.  M.  Newell,  Greene;  S.  C  Harlow. 

44.  Hubbardston  Nonsuch.  Joseph  Taylor,  $1  ;  S.  R.  Sweet- 
ser, 50c.  ;  Alfred  Smith,  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  Henry  Ingalls,  Samuel 
Guild,  F.  M.  Woodward,  J.  J.  Towle,  David  Marston,  D.  Farrar, 
Daniel  Ayer,  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Atherton  Bros.,  Pulsifer  Bros., 
John  Hanscom,  Charles  Paine,  J.  L.  Leighton. 

45.  Hurlbut.      Walter  E.  Blanchard,  $1. 

46.  Jewett's  Fine  Red.  John  Wilson,  $1  ;  Alfred  Smith,  50c.  ; 
Henry  Ingalls,  H.  M.  Chase,  Joseph  Taylor,  James  S.  Hoxie,  S. 
R.  Leland,  James  Chipman,  E.  K.  Whitiiey,  Moses  Crafts,  Pul- 
sifer Bros.,  J.  L.  Leigliton. 

47.  King  of  Tompkins  County.  A.  D.  Pulsiler,  $1  ;  S.  R. 
Sweetser,  50c.  ;  Alfred  Smith,  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  Henry  Ingalls, 
Samuel  Guild,  James  Chipman,  Joseph  Taylor,  F.  M.  Woodward, 
D.  J.  Briggs,  A.  B.  Chipman  &  Sons,  D.  Farrar,  Daniel  A3'er, 
John  Hanscom,  S.  H.  Dawes,  Harrison. 

48.  King  Sweeting.  S.  T.  Whittier,  $1  ;  Joseph  Taylor, 
50c.  ;  Alfred  Smith. 

49.  Large  Yellow  Bough.  S.  W.  Shaw,  Minot,  $1  ;  R.  H. 
Gardiner,  50c.  ;  Alfred  Smith,  Milton  Dyer,  Pulsifer  Bros. 

50.  Minister.     John  L.  Leighton,  $1  ;  Henry  Ingalls,  50c. 

51.  Moses  Wood.  Joseph  Taylor,  $1  ;  S.  T.  Whittier,  50c.  ; 
Alfred  Smith. 

52.  Mother.  G.  II.  Andrews,  $1  ;  H.  M.  Chase,  50c.  ;  Henry 
Ingalls,  Charles  S.  Pope,  F.  M.  Woodward,  G.  W.  Fogg,  Eli 
Hodgkins,  S.  M.  Rideout. 

53.  Naked  Limb  Greening.     H.  M.  Chase,  G.  M.  Clough. 

54.  Northern  Spy.  S.  R.  Sweetser,  $1  ;  D.  Farrar,  50c.  ; 
Alfred  wSmith,  L.  K.  Litchfield,  Samuel  Guild,  H.  M.  Chase, 
Joseph  Taylor,  F.  M.  Woodward,  S.  R.  Leland,  Z.  C.  Wood- 
ward, James  Chipman,  A.  B.  Chipman  &  Son,  A.  Ross,  Auburn, 
Daniel  Ayer,  R.  II.  Gardiner,  Ilebet  Kimball,  Harrison  ;  J  L. 
Leighton. 

55.  Orange  Sweet.     Z.  A.  Gilbert,  $1. 
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56.  Pomme  Royal.     Charles  S.  Pope,  $1. 

57.  Porter  Walter  E.  Blanchard,  $1  ;  Pulsifer  Bros.  50c.  ; 
Alfred  Smith,  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  Henry  Ingalls,  H.  M.  Chase, 
G.  W.  vShaw,  Francis  Carey,  Joseph  Taylor,  G.  W.  Fogg,  Milton 
Dyer,  E.  K.  Whitney,  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Samuel  Guild,  J.  L, 
Leigh  ton. 

58.  President.  B.  E.  Allen,  Greene,  $1;  A.J.  Nash,  50c.; 
Francis  Carey. 

59.  Primate.      (No  entry.) 

60.  Pumpkin  Sweet.  J.  L.  Leighton,  $1  ;  Z.  A.  Gilbert, 
50c.  ;  Alfred  Smith,  H.  M.  Chase,  Z.  C.  Woodward,  G.  M. 
Clough,  A.  Ross,  Horace  Tnie,  So.  Turner,  R.  H.  Gardiner, 
Charles  Paine,  Harrison. 

61.  Red  Astrachan.      (No.  entry.) 

62.  Charles  S.  Pope,  $1  ;  Samuel  Guild,  50c.  ;  Alfred  Smith, 
James  Chipman,  J.  J.  Towle,  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Atherton  Bros.  ; 
Pulsifer  Bros.,  Walter  E.  Blanchard. 

63.  Rhode  Island  Greening.  S.  R.  Sweetser,  $1  ;  S.  H. 
Dawes,  Harrison,  50c.  ;  Alfred  Smith,  L.  K.  Litchfield,  G.  B. 
Sawyer,  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  Llenry  Ingalls,  H.  M.  Chase,  L.  H.  Blos- 
som, D.  J.  Briggs,  Joseph  Taylor,  D.  Marston,  G.  W.  Fogg,  G. 
H.  Andrews,  Daniel  Ayer,  A.  Ross,  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Moses 
Crafts,  Eli  Hodgkins,  Atherton  Bros.,  Pulsifer  Bros.  G.  Fernald. 

64.  Rolfe.      (No  entry.) 

65.  Roxbury  Russet.  Atherton  Bros.,  $1  ;  Moses  Crafts, 
50c.  ;  Alfred  Smith,  L.  K.  Litchfield,  G.  B.  Sawyer,  James  Chip- 
man,  F.  M.  Woodward,  L.  H.  Blossom,  Francis  Carey,  D.  J. 
Briggs,  A.  W.  Tinkham,  Joseph  Ta)  lor,  David  Marston,  G.  W. 
Fogg,  G.  M.  Clough,  E.  K.  Whitney,  G.  H.  Andrews,  Daniel 
Ayer,  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Pulsifer  Bros.,  Granville  Fernald. 

66.  Sops  of  Wine.  S.  C.  Harlow,  $1  ;  Alfred  Smith,  50c.  ; 
Joseph  Taylor,  S.  T.  Whittier. 

67.  Somerset.  Samuel  Guild,  $1  ;  Joseph  Taylor,  50.  ; 
Joseph  L.  Metcalf,  H.  McLauglilin. 

68.  Starkey.     T.  C.  Woodward,  50c. 

69.  Tallman's  Sweet.  S.  R.  Sweetser,  $1  ;  Z.  C.  Wood- 
ward, 50c.  ;  Alfred  Smith,  L.  K.  Litchfield,  Charles  S.  Pope,  H. 
Tilley,  D.  J.  Briggs,  A.  B.  Chipman  &  Sons,  D.  Farrar,  Daniel 
Ayer,  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Atherton  Bros.,  Pulsifer  Bros.,  S.  C. 
Harlow. 

70.  Tetofsky.      (No  entry.) 

71.  Wagener.  G.  W.  Fogg,  $1  ;  Daniel  Ayer,  50c.;  Henry 
Ingalls,  D.  J.  Briggs,  A.  Ross,  Granville  Fernald. 

72.  Williams'  Favorite.  J.  J.  Towle,  $1  ;  Alfred  Smith, 
James  S.  Hoxie,  Joseph  Taylor,  R.  H.   Gardiner. 

73.  Winthrop  Greening.  A.  W.  Tinkham,  $1  ;  Z.  A.  Gil- 
bert, 50c.  ;  Alfred  Smith,  L.  K.  Litchfield,  Francis  Carey, 
Joseph  Taylor,  D.  Marston,  G.  W.  Fogg,  A.  B.  Chipman  & 
Sons,  Geo.  H.  Andrews,  Horace  True,  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Ath- 
erton Bros. 
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74.  Yellow  Bellflower.  T.  Blancharcl,  $1  ;  H.  Winslow,  50c  ; 
Alfred  Smith,  L.  K.  Litchfield,  C.  H.  Bradford,  James  Chip- 
man,  Francis  Carey,  D.  J.  Br  ggs,  A.  B.  Chipman  &  Sons,  G. 
H.  Andrews,  G.  M.  Clo.ugh,  R.  H.  Gardiner.  Eli  Hodgkins, 
John  Hanscom. 

75.  Crab  apples.  A.  Ross,  $1  ;  A.  E.  Bradford,  50c.  ;  L.  K. 
Litchfield,  G.  13.  Sawyer,  Joseph  L.  Metcalf,  Joseph  Taylor, 
Milton  Dyer,  Z.  C.  Woodward,  J.  H.  Miller,  S.  t.  Whittier. 

7().  For  the  best  collection  crab  apples.  Moses  Crafts. 
Sundries.  L.  K.  Litchfield,  Ribston  Pippin  ;  Twenty  Ounce, 
Pound  Sweet,  Martin  Sweet,  Pomire  Grise,  Spitzenburgh,  vSlo- 
cum  Russet,  River  or  Vaughn,  Seedling.  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  Mil- 
ding  ;  C.  H,  Bradford,  Ribston  Pippin  ;  Samuel  Guild,  Winter 
White,  Granite  Beauty,  Rockwood,  Spice  Sweet ;  H.  M.  Chase, 
Cathead ;  F.  M.  Woodward,  Ramsdell  Red  vSweet,  Ladies 
Sweet ;  C.  S.  Pope,  Peck's  Pleasant ;  S.  W.  Shaw,  Red  Russet ; 
Geo.  M.  Clough,  Milding ;  D.  J.  Briggs,  Fall  Jennetting,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Colvert,  Garden  apple;  A.  W.  Tinkham,  Jerrey  Brown, 
Unknown  ;  David  Marston,  Gloria  Mundi ;  G.  W.  Fogg,  Ben  Davis  ; 
'  A.  B.  Chipman  &  Sons,  Twenty  Ounce,  GoldenBall,  N.Y.  Stripe, 
N.  Y.  Russet,  Newtown  Pippin.  August  Sweet,  Yeaton  Sweet, 
Snowball,  American  Golden  Pippm,  Pound  Sweet,  Red  Stripe, 
and  several  seedlings  and  unknown  varieties  ;  D.  Farrar,  Fall 
Jennetting,  Beauty  of  Kent;  Z.  C.  Woodward,  Fall  Jennetting, 
Newtown  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Pound  Sweet,  Grimes  Golden, 
Fall  Greening ;  James  Chipman,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  E.  K.  Whit- 
ney, Bloomfield,  Black  Gilliflower,  August  Sweet ;  G.  H.  An- 
drews, Fairbanks,  Pound  Sweet;  J.  H.  Miller,  N.  Y.  Russet; 
A.  Ross,  Fall  Pippin,  Ben  Davis;  Horace  True,  Alden's  Sweet, 
Cracker;  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Fall  Pippin,  Fairbanks,  Gloria  Mandi, 
N.  Y.  Russet,  Red  Winter  Pearmain,  Winter  Pearmain,  Wine 
Apple,  Ribston  Pippin.  Jersey  Sweet,  and  three  varieties  un- 
known ;  Eli  Hodgkins,  Seedling,  Fallawater,  Gilliilower  ;  Moses 
Crafts,  Sweet  Russet,  Maiden's  Blush  ;  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  Orange 
apple.  Garden  apple ;  J.  L.  Howe,  Greene,  Mountain  Sweet, 
Gloria  Mandi  ;  S.  AL  Rose,  Greene,  Mountain  Sweet ;  John 
Hanscom,  Bottle  Greening,  Granite  Beauty ;  H.  McLaughlin, 
Northern  Sweet,  Ramsdeil's  Red;  Heber  Kimball,  Harrison, 
Colvert ;  A.  S.  Sweetser,  Ramsdeil's  Red  ;  John  Wilson,  Cum- 
berland, Pound  Sweet;  S.  R.  Sweetser,  Blanchard ;  Granville 
Fernald,  Peck's  Pleasant ;  J.  L.  Leighton,  French  Pearmain ; 
Atherton  Bros.,  Dominie,  Sweet  Nonsuch. 


CLASS   1.— Pears. 

Entries  for  premiums  Xos.  77,  78,  and  79,  were  required  to  consist  of 
jive,  specimens  of  each  variety  exhibited,  and  Nos.  80  to  108,  inchxsive,  of 
tpn  specimens  of  each  variety. 
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77.  For  the  best  general  exhibition  of  pears.  Sarauel  Rolfe, 
Portland,  $12  ;  Geo.  W.  Woodman,  Portland,  $8  ;  Henry  Ingalls, 
$5  ;  Alfred  Smith,  G.  B.  Sawyer,  Dr.  A.  Garcelon,  Lewiston  ; 
Joseph  Taylor. 

78.  For  the  best  five  named  varieties  of  Autumn  pears.  Alfred 
Smith.  $;^)  ;  E.  K.  Whitney,  $2  ;  Joseph  Taylor.  Geo.  B.  Sawyer. 

79.  For  the  best  five  named  varieties  of  Winter  pears.  (Not 
awarded).     Joseph  Taylor,  Alired  Smith. 

80.  For  the  be.st  singl  J  variety  of  fall  pears.  Atherton  Bros., 
$2  ;  Granville  Fernald,  $1  ;  Alfred  Smith  ;  Geo.  B.  Sawyer;  H. 
McLaughlin  ;  Joseph  Taylor. 

81.  For  the  best  single  variety  of  Winter  pears.  Geo.  B. 
Sawyer,  $2  ;  Joseph  Tavlor,  $1  ;  Alfred  Smith,  H.  McLaughlin, 
E.  K.  Whitney. 

82.  For  the  best  dish  of  Bartlett  pears.  L.  T.  Perkins,  $1  ; 
Granville  Fernald,  oOc.  ;  Alfred  Smith,  L.  K.  Litchfield,  Henry 
Ingalls,  J.  G.  Coburn,  H.]SL  Chase,  Geo.  H.Andrews,  Atherton 
Bros.,  H.  McLaughlin,  Joseph  Taylor. 

83.  Bell  Lucrative.  Geo.  W.  Woodman,  $1  ;  H.  McLauo-h- 
lin,  50c.  ;  E.  K.  Whitney. 

84.  Beurre  d'Anjoii.  H.  AIcLaughlin,  $1  :  Henry  Ingalls, 
oOc.  ;  Alfred  Smith,  L.  K.  Litchfield,  Geo.  W.  Woodman,  J.  G. 
Coburn. 

So.     Beurre  Bosc.      (No  entrv.) 

86.  Beurre  Hardy.  H.  McLaughlin.  $1  ;  R.  H.  Gardiner, 
oOc.  ;  Henry  Ingalls. 

<s7.  Beurre  SuperfinJ.  Henry  Ingalls,  $1  :  S.  W.  Dawes, 
Harrison;  H.  McLaughlin. 

88.  Beurre  Clairgeau.  Geo.  W.  Woodman,  $1  ;  Henry 
Ingalls,  50c.  ;  Geo.  B.  Sawver. 

89.  Beurre  Diel.  D.  J.  Briggs,  $1  ;  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  oOc.  ; 
J.  G.  Coburn. 

90.  Buftum.  Alfred  Woodman,  Portland,  $1  ;  L.J.  Perkins, 
50c.  ;  Alfred  Smith,  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  Henry  Ingalls,  H.  Mc- 
Laughlin, A.  B.  Chipman  &  Sons,  E.  K.  Whitney,  Granville 
Fernald. 

91.  Clapp's  Favorite.  (Not  awarded.)  Alfred  Smith,  J.  G. 
Coburn,  D.  Farrar. 

92.  Doyenne  Boussock.  Geo.  W.  Woodman,  $1  ;  L.  J. 
Perkins,  50.  ;  Henry  Ingalls,  J.  G.  Coburn,  Geo.  H.  Andrews. 

93.  Duchess  d'Angouleme.  S.  H.  Dawes,  $1  ;  A.  B.  Chip- 
man  &  Sons,  50c.  :  iVlfred  Smith,    G.  B.   Sawyer,  J.  G.  Coburn. 

94.  Flemish  Beauty.  S.  H.  Dawes,  $1";  D.  Farrar,  50c.  ; 
Alfred  Smith,  G.  B.  Sawyer,  J.  G.  Coburn,  H.  McLaughlin, 
Geo.  W.  Fogg,  E.  K.  Whitrev,*R.  II.   Gardiner,  S.   C.   Harlow. 

95.  Fulton.     H.  McLaughlin,  $1  ;   L.J.  Perkins,  50c. 

96.  Glout  Morceau.  L.  K.  Litchfield',  $1  ;  H.  McLaughlin, 
Alfred  Smith,  S.  W.  Shaw. 

97.  Goodale.  Geo.  W.  Woodman,  $1  ;  Samuel  Guild,  50c.  ; 
G.  B.  Sawyer,  Henry  Ingalls,  H.  McLaughlin. 
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98.  Howell.  Geo.  W.  Woodman,  $1  ;  H.  McLaughlin,  50.  ; 
Alfred  Smith,  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  L.J.  Perkins,  E.  K.  Whitney, 
Granville  Fernald,  L.  K.  Litchfield. 

99.  Josephine  de  Malines.      (No  entry.) 

100.  Lawrence.  Geo.  W.  Woodman,  $1  ;  J.  G.  Coburn,  50c.  ; 
Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  Henry  Ingalls,  Joseph  lay  lor,    E.  K.  V)  nitney. 

101.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey.  L.  J.  Perkins,  $1;  Alfred 
Smith,  50c.  ;  G.  B.  Sawyer,  Henry  Ingalls,  Arthur  Woodman, 
Geo.  W.  Woodman,  J.  G.  Coburn,  J.  L.  Howe,  II.  McLaugh- 
lin, Z.  C.  Woodward,  J.  H.  Miller,  A.  B.  Chipman  &  Sons,  S. 
H.  Dawes,  Granville  Fernald. 

102.  Maria  Louise.     Alfred  Smith,  $1. 

103.  Seckel.  H.  McLaughlin,  $1  ;  L.  J.  Perkins,  50c.  ;  G.  B. 
Sawver,  Geo.  W.  Woodman. 

104.  Sheldon.  Henry  Ingalls,  $1  ;  H.  McLaughlin,  50c.  ;  J. 
H.  Miller,  Jos.  Taylor,  L.J.  Perkins,  S.  C.  Harlow. 

105.  Swan's  Orange.      (No  entry.) 

106.  Urbaniste.     H.  McLaughlin,  $1. 

107.  Vicar  of  Winkfield.  J.  G.  Coburn,  $1  ;  Geo.  M.  Clough, 
50c.  ;  Alfred  Smith,  Henry  Ingalls,  J,  H.  Miller,  A.  B.  Chipman 
&  Sons,  L.  T-  Perkins,  Granville  Eernald. 

108.  Wfnter  Nelis.  H.  McLaughlin,  $1  ;  R.  H.  Gardiner, 
50c.  ;  Henry  Ingalls,  Geo.  W.  Woodman,  J.  G.  Coburn. 

Sundries.  L.  K.  Litchfield,  Nickerson  ;  Samuel  Guild,  Nick- 
erson  ;  J.  G.  Coburn,  Onondaga,  St.  Michael,  Beurre  de  Amalis  ; 
H.  McLaughlin,  Stubbs  Seedling,  Indian  Qiieen,  Hemenway,  A. 
B.  Chipman  &  Sons,  Osborn's  Summer  ;  L.  J.  Perkins,  Beurre 
Napoleon;  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Napoleon ;  Atherton  Bros.,  Beurre 
d'Amalis  ;  Granville  Fernald,  Oswego  Beurre. 


CLASS  '^.—  Grapes. 

109.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  foreign  grapes,  grown  with 
fire  heat.     John  Vickery.  Auburn,  $5. 

110.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  foreign  grapes,  grown  in  cold 
grapery.  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  $8  ;  John  Burr,  Freeport,  $5  ;  Henry 
Ingalls,  $3. 

111.  For  the  best  cluster  of  Black  Hamburgh.  G.B.Saw- 
yer, $1  ;  John  Vickery,  50c.  ;   John  Burr. 

112.  Wilmot's   Hamburgh.      (No  entry.) 

113.  Victoria  Hamburgh.     John  Burr,  $1. 

114.  White  Frontignan.      (No  entry.) 

115.  Grizzly  Frontignan.     John  Burr,  50c. 

116.  White  Muscat.     G.  B.  Sawyer,  $1. 

117.  White  Chasselas.     G.  B.  Sawyer,  .'^1  ;  John  Burr,  50c. 

118.  Lady  Downes.      (No  entry.) 

119.  Buchland  Sweetwater.     Henry  Ingalls,  $1. 

120.  Trentham  Black.     Henry  Ingalls,  $1. 

121.  Wests  St.  Peters.      (No  entry.) 
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122.  White  Nice.      (No  entry.) 

123.  Red  Chasselas.     G.  B.  Sawyer,  $1  ;  John  Vickery. 

124.  Chasselas  Musque.     G.  B.  Sawyer,  $1. 

125.  For  the  best  collection  of  native  grapes,  (open  air.)  G. 
B.  Sawyer,  $8  ;  Henry  ISIcLaughlin,  $5  ;  E  K.  Whitney,  $3, 
Alfrcw  vSmitii,  Geo.  K.  Andrews,  James  S.  lioxie,  No.  Fairileld, 
Dr.  A.  Garcelon,  Lewiston  ;  S.  C.  Harlow. 

126.  For  the  best  single  variety,  open  air,  three  bnnches. 
Alfred  Smith,  $1  ;  E.  K.  Whitney,  H.  McLaughlin,  S.  C.  Har- 
low. 

127.  For  the  best  three  bunches  Deleware.  James  S.  Hoxie, 
$1  ;  S.  H.  Dawes,  50c.  ;  Alfred  Smith,  G.  B.  Sawyer,  Henry 
Ingalls,  James  Vickery,  G.  11.  Andrews,  G.  M.  Clough,  D.  J. 
Briggs,  E.  K.  Whitney,  R.  H.  Gardiner,  H.  McLaughlin. 

12H.  Concord.  James  S.  Hoxie,  $1  ;  D.  J.  Briggs,  50c.  ; 
Alfred  Smith,  L.  K.  Litchfield,  G.  B.  Sawyer,  James  Chipman, 
James  Vickery,  E.  K.  Whitney,  R.  H.  Gardiner,  S.  H.  Dawes. 

129.  Hartford  Prolific.  James  S.  Hoxie,  $1  ;  S.  H.  Dawes, 
50c.  ;  Alfred  Smith,  L.  K.  Litchfield,  G  B.  Sawyer,  C.  H.  Brad- 
ford. Alfred  Woodman,  Geo.  H.  Andrews,  E.  K.  Whitney,  R. 
H.  Gardiner. 

130.  Rebecca.     S.  H.  Dawes,  $1  ;  E.  K.  Whitney. 

131.  Allen's  Hybrid.  (Not  awarded.)  Alfred  Smith,  H. 
McLaughlin. 

132.  Adriondac.     S.  H.  Dawes,  $1  ;  Alfred  Smith. 

133.  Creveling.      (Not   awarded.)     Alfred  Smith. 

134.  Massasoit.     S.  W.  Shaw,  $1  ;  Alfred  Smith. 

135.  Wilder.  L.  K.  Litchfield,  $1  ;  Alfred  Smith ;  G.  B. 
Sawyer. 

136.  Lindley.  (Not  awarded.)  Alfred  Smith,  G.  B.  Saw- 
yer. 

137.  Agawam.  G.  H.  Andrews,  $1  ;  J.  H.  Miller,  50c.  ; 
Alfred  Smith,  L.  K.  Litchfield,  G.  B.  Sawyer,  E.   K.   Whitney. 

138.  Merrimack.  Alfred  Smith,  50c.  ;  L.  K.  Litchfield,  G.  B. 
Sawyer. 

1311.  Salem.  S.  C.  Harlow,  $1  ;  J.  H.  Miller,  50c.  ;  Alfred 
Smith,  G    B.  Sawyer,  E.  K.  W^hitney,  H.  .JcLaughlin. 

140.     Worden.      (Not  awarded.)     Alfred  Smith. 

Gratuities.  John  Vickery,  Champion,  50c.  ;  Henry  McLaugh- 
lin, Isabella,  50c. 

Sundries. 

James  Chipman,  Northern  Muscadine  ;  John  Vicker}',  Alartha, 
Blood  Seedling ;  G.  H.  Andrews,  Northern  Muscadine,  Sugar ; 
J.  H.  Miller,  Eumelan  ;  D.J.  Briggs,  Northern  Muscadine,  Clin- 
ton ;  John  Burr,  Golden  Hamburgh,  Golden  Chasselas  ;  E.  K. 
Whitney,  Northern  Muscadine,  Zona,  Isabella  ;  A.  Ross,  Cham- 
pion ;  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Diana,  Logan  ;  H.  McLaughlin,  White 
Sweetwater ;  S.  H.  Dawes,  Northern  Muscadine,  lona. 
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CLASS  -i. — Pln))is  and  MiscclJaneoKS  Articles. 

141.  For  the  best  general  exhibition  of  phuns,  not  less  than 
ten  varieties.      (No  entr}'  ) 

Entries  for  premiums  Xos.  142   to  103,  inclusive,  must    consist 
of  not  less  than  twelve  specimens  each. 

142.  For  the  best  dish  of  plums  of  a  single  variety,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Longley,  Lewiston.'$l  ;  Dr.  iV.  Garcelon,  oOc. 

14o.     For  the  best  dish  of  Green  Gage,  Henry  Ingalls,  oOc. 
144.  ■  Purple  Gage.     (No  entry  ) 
14.5.     Red  Ga<;e.     Henry  Ingalls,  50c. 
14G.     Yellow  Gage,      (No  entry.) 
147.     Prince's  Imperial  Gage.     Henry  Ingalls,  50. 
14'S.     Coe's  Golden   Drop.      (Not  awarded  )      A.  B     Chipman 
&  Sons. 

149.  General  Hand.      (No  entry.) 

150.  Lawrence.      (No  entry.) 

151.  McLaughlin.      (No  entrv.) 

152.  Reine  Claud  de  Bavay.      (No  entry.) 
153      Lombard.     (No  entry.) 

154.  Columbia.      (No  entry.) 

155.  Magnum  Bonum.      (No  entry.) 

156.  Washington.      (No  entr}-.) 

157.  Jefferson.      (No  entry.) 

158.  Penobscot.      (No  entry.) 

159.  Smith's  Orleans.      (No  entry.) 

160      For    the   best  dish  of  peaches.       C.    W   Goddard,  Port- 
land, $1  ;  E  K.  Whitney,  gra.,  50c.  ;   H   M.  Chase,  gra.,   50c. 
161.     For  the  best  dish  of  apricots.      (No  entry.) 
162,.    For  the  best  dish  of  nectarines.      (No  entry.) 

163.  For  the  best  dish  of  quinces.      (No  entry.) 

164.  For  the  best  ornamental  dish  of  fruit.  Pulsifer  Bros., 
Poland,  $1. 

165.  For  the  best  peck  of  cultivated  cranberries.  E.  K. 
Whitney,  $2  ;  Alfred  Smith,  1. 

166.  For  the  best  samples  of  nursery  apple  trees.  Alfred 
Smith,  $2;  J.J.  Towle,  $1. 

167.  For  the  best  samples  of  nurserv  pear  trees.  Alfred 
Smith,  $2. 

16'S.  For  the  best  samples  of  nursery  grape  vines.  Alfred 
Smith,  50c  ;  A.  Smith  &  Son,  Monmouth. 

169.  For  best  orange  tree,  in  fruit.      (No  entry.) 

170.  For  best  lemon  tree,  in  fruit.      (No  entrv.) 
171..    For  best  tig  tree,  in  fruit.      (No  entry.) 

172.  For  best  exhibition  of  canned  fruits,  not  less  than  five 
varieties,  of  domestic  manufacture.  O.  D.  Stinchfield,  Lewis- 
ton,  $2  ;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Miller,  Lewiston,  $1  ;  Alfred  Smith,  gratuity 
$1  ;  Joseph  Taylor,  Daniel  Ayer. 

173.  For  best  exhibition  of  dried  fruits.  l)y  any  process.  (No 
entry.) 
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174.  For  best  exhibition  of  dried  fruits,  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture, the  product  of  one  family  or  individual.      (No  entry). 

175.  For  best  cider  apple  sauce.  James  Chipman,  $2  ;  A.  B. 
Chipman  &  Sons,  $1. 

176.  For  best  exhibition  of  fruit  jellies,  not  less  than  five  vari- 
eties, of  domestic  manufacture.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Miller,  $2  ;  A.  B. 
Chipman  &  Sons,  $1. 

177.  For  best  exhibition  of  pickles,  domestic  manufacture. 
(No  entr}^.) 

178.  For  best  exhibition  of  horticultural  tools  (which  need  not 
be  made  by  the  exhibitor  nor  in  this  State.     (No  entry.) 

179.  For  best  exhibition  of  ornamental  earthen  ware  (vases, 
flower  pots,  &c.,)  made  in  this  State.     (No  entry.) 

180.  For  best  oil  painting  of  fruits  or  flowers.      (No  entry.) 

181.  For  best  drawing  or  other  picture  of  same.      (No  entry.) 
Gratuities^     H,  M,  Chase,  damsons,  50c.  ;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Berry, 

Auburn,  wax  flowers,  50c, 

Sundries^  Mrs.  C.  S.  Gilbert,  Lewiston,  Toad  stool ;  A. 
Ross,  Egg  Gourds ;  S.  R.  Leland,  Farmington,  apple  picker. 

CLASS  5, — Flowers. 

In  this  class  no  article  can  be  entered  for  more  than  one  premiuoL. 
Flowers  entered  for  Special  Premiums  cannot  be  entered  for  the  Society's 
Premiums. 

All  plants  and  flowers  must  be  in  position  in  the  hall  on  the  first  day- 

First  Di\asioN. 

182.  For  best  display  of  cut  flowers,  filling  not  less  than  100 
phials,     Geo.  M.  Roak,  Auburn,  $5. 

183.  For  best  exhibition  of  Roses,  not  less  than  five  varieties, 
Geo.  M.  Roak,  $2. 

184.  For  best  exhibition  of  Dahlias,  not  less  than  ten  varie- 
ties, Mrs.  Charles  Stanley,  Winthrop,  $2  ;  Mrs.  Z.  A.  Gilbert, 
East  Turner,  $1 ;  Mrs.  A.  M,  Jones,  Lewiston. 

185.  For  best  exhibition  of  Pinks.  (Not  awarded)-,  N.  J. 
Brackett,  Lewiston, 

186.  For  best  exhibition  of  Japan  Lilies.     (No  entry)- 

187.  For  best  exhibition  of  Asters,  not  less  than  ten  varieties, 
Mrs.  C.  Stanley,  $1  ;  N,  J.  Brackett,  50c. 

188.  For  best  exhibition  of  Pansies.  Miss  Annie  McLaugh- 
lin, Bangor,  $1  ;  E.J.  Brackett. 

189.  For  best  exhibition  of  Zinnias.  [Not  awarded.]  N.  J.. 
Brackett. 

190.  For  best  exhibition  of  Phlox  Drummondii.  John  Burr, 
$1 ;  Mrs.  C.  Stanley,  50c, 

191.  For  best  exhibition  of  Stocks.     [No  entry.] 

192.  For  best  exhibition  of  Balsams.      [No  entry .j 

193.  For  best  exhibition  ol  Chrysanthemums.     [No  entry.] 
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194.  For  best  exhibition  of  Petunias.  [No  entry. 3 

195.  For  best  exhibition  of  Gladiolus.     Geo.  M.  Roak,  $2. 

196.  For  best  exhibition  of  Tuberose.  James  Vickery,  Port- 
land, $1. 

197.  For  best  exhibition  af  Verbenas.  John  Burr,  $2  ;  Her- 
sey  Day,  Lewiston,  f  1. 

Second  Divisioiv. 

198.  For  best  pair  of  parlor  bouquets.  Geo.  M.  Roak,  $3  ; 
Nellie  Haskell,  Auburn. 

199.  For  best  pair  of  wall  bouquets.     [No  entry.] 

200.  For  best  pair  of  hand  bouquets.  [Not  awarded.]  Geo- 
M.  Roak. 

201.  For  best  bouquet  of  Asters.  N.  J.  Brackett,  50c,  ;  Mrs. 
C.  Stanley. 

202.  For  best  bouquet  of  Dahlias.  Mrs.  C.  Stanley,  50c; 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Berry,  Mrs.  Z.  A.  Gilbert. 

203.  For  best  floral  design.     Geo.  M.  Roak,  $^k 

204.  For  best  floral  wreath.     Geo.  M.  Roak,  $2. 

205.  For  best  floral  dinner  table  decoration.     [No  entry.]: 

206.  For  best  basket  of  wild  flowers.     Mrs.  C.  Stanley,  50c- 

207.  For  best  exhibition  of  dried  grasses.  Mrs.  C.  Stanley, 
$1  ;  Hersey  Day,  Joseph  Taylor,  Mrs,  Charles  Clark,    Lewiston.. 

20S.  For  best  exhibition  of  everlasting  flowers.  Mrs.  C, 
Stanley,  $1  ;  N.  J.  Brackett,  50c.  ;  Hersey  Day. 

209.  For  best  dish  of  cut  flowers.  Mrs.  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  $2; 
N.J.  Brackett. 

Sundries.  Geo.  M.  Roak,  Bouquet  Gladiolus  ;  Mrs.  Z.  A. 
Gilbert,  Vase  flowers. 

TiriRD  Division. 

210.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  Green  House  Plants.  James 
Vickery,  $8  ;  Geo.  M.  Roak,  $5. 

211.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  Ferns.     James  Vickery,  $3. 

212.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  Geraniums.  G.  M.  Roak,  $2^ 
John  Burr,  $1 ,  James  Vickery. 

213.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  Begonias.  John  Burr,  $2 ; 
James  Vickery,  $1. 

214.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  pot  plants,  not  less  than  20 
pots.    John  Burr,  $3. 

215.  For  the  best  single  pot  plant.  Mrs.  R.  N.  Phillips, 
Auburn,  $1  ;  James  Vickery,  50c.  ;  Z.  C.  Woodward,  John  Burr,. 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Bartlett,  Lewiston;  D.  F.  Sanborn,  Lewiston  ;  J. 
E.  Crafts,  Auburn ;  David  D.  Catland,  Lewiston ;  Jenny  L. 
Gilbert,  East  Turner. 

216.  For  the  best  hanging  basket,  with  plants.  James  Vick- 
ery, $3  ;  Geo.  M,  Roak,  $L 
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217.  For  the  best  Wardian  case.  (Not  awarded)  Z.  C. 
Woodward. 

218.  For  the  best  Aquarium,  with  plants.     [No  entry.] 

219.  For  the  best  rustic  stand,  not  less  than  three  feet  in  height, 
to  be  filled  with  choice  plants.     James  Vickery,  $1. 

Special  premiums  offered  by  James  Vick,  Seedsman  and  Flor- 
ist, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  amateurs  only. 

220.  For  the  best  collection  of  cut  flowers.  Mrs.C.  Stanley,  $20  ; 
Mrs.  A.  A,  Sawyer,  Wiscasset,  $10  ;  Julia  E.  Crafts,  Auburn, 
$5  ;  Hersey  Day,  floral  chromo  ;  E.  J.  Brackett. 

221.  For  the  best  floral  ornamental  work,  either  bouquet  or 
floral  ornament.     Mrs.  C.  Stanley,  $5. 

CLASS  6. —  Garden    Crops  and    Vegetables. 

222.  For  best  exhibition  and  greatest  variety  of  vegetables. 
Moses  Crafts,  $5  ;  Horace  True,  South  Turner,  $3  ;  Eli  Hodg- 
kins,  Greene,  $2. 

223.  For  best  exhibition  and  greatest  variety  of  potatoes,  not 
less  than  five  varieties,  one  peck  of  each  variety.  S.  R.  Sweetser, 
$3  ;  Horace  True. 

224.  For  the  best  single  variety  of  potatoes,  one  peck.  L.  H. 
Blossom,  Turner,  $1  ;  James  Chipman,  Horace  True. 

.  225.  For  the  best  seed  corn,  not  less  than  20  ears  in  a  trace. 
Moses  Crafts,  $1  ;  Horace  True,  50c.  ;  James  S.  Hoxie,  Alfred 
Smith,  A.  B  Chipman  &  Sons,  James  Chipman. 

226.  For  the  best  sweet  corn,  12  ears.  Horace  True,  $1  ; 
Eli  Hodgkins,  50c.  ;  Alfred  Smith. 

227.  For  the  best  10  blood  beets.     [No  entry.] 

228.  For  the  best  10  turnip  beets.  [Not  awarded.]  James 
Chipman,  Eli  Hodgkins. 

229.  For  the  best  cabbages,  6  heads.     [No  entry,] 

230.  For  the  best  cauliflowers,  6  heads.      [No  entry.] 

231.  For  the  best  carrots,  10  specimens.  [Not  awarded.]; 
Eli  Hodgkins. 

232.  For  the  best  parsnips,  10  specimens.      [No  entry.] 

233.  For  the  best  ruta  bagas,  10  specimens.  [Not  awarded.]' 
Horace  True. 

234.  For  the  best  English  or  strap  leaf  turnips,  10  specimens. 
James  Chipman,  50c. 

235.  For  the  best  celery,  6  roots.     [No  entry.] 

236.  For  the  best  peppers.     [Not  awarded.]     John  Vickery.. 

237.  For  the  best  onions,  half  bushel.     Alfred  Smith,  %\. 

238.  For  the  best  tomatoes,  25  specimens.  S.  R.  Sweetser,, 
$1  ;  A.  B.  Chipman  &  Sons,  50c.  ;  John  Vickery,  David  Farrar. 

239.  For  the  best  marrow  squash,  3  specimens.  [Not 
awarded.]     Eli  Hodgkins. 

240.  For  the  best  Hubbard  squash,  3  specimens.  [Not 
awarded.]     Eli  Hodgkins,  Horace  True. 
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241.  For  the  best  Butman  squash.     [No  entry.] 

242.  For  the  best  turban  squash.  [Not  awarded.]  Eli  Hodg- 
kins. 

243.  For  the  best  Marblehead  squash.  [Not  awarded.]  J. 
M.  Gamage,  Auburn. 

244.  For  the  hirgest  squash.     [Not  awarded.]     Horace  True. 

245.  For  the  best  pumpkins.     [Not  awarded.]     Horace  True. 
24G.     For  the  largest    pumpkin.       [Not    awarded.]      Horace 

True. 

247.  For  the  best  musk  melons,  3  specimens.  [Not  awarded.] 
L.  J.  Perkins,  Horace  True,  Eli  Hodgkins. 

248.  For  the  best  water  melons,  3  specimens.  [Not  awarded.] 
J.  M.  Gamage,  Eli  Hodgkins. 

249.  For  the  best  citron  melons,  3  specimens.  [Not  awarded.] 
Eli  Hodgkins. 

Sundries, 

Horace  True,  collection  of  beans,  collection  of  peas,  hops ; 
Eli  Hodgkins,  Snake  cucumbers,  Norbitan  Giant  cucumbers, 
Russian  Nettled  cucumbers,  Sugar  beets. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  on  Thursday,  the  third  day  of  the  exhibition,  at  four 
o'clock  P.  M.,  ill  accordance  with  notice  duly  given  ;  twenty  mem- 
bers were  present. 

The  President,  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  on  taking  the  chair,  addiessed 
the  Society  at  some  length,  reviewing  its  history  and  progress,  and 
declining  a  re-election. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  with  the  following  result : 

F'or  President Henry  Ingalls,  Wiscasset. 

Vice  Presidents  ....     Joseph  Taylor,  Belgrade. 

Granville  Fernald,  Harrison. 

Secretary George  B.  Sawyer,  Wiscasset. 

Treasurer Henry  McLaughlin,  Bangor. 

Executive  Committee,  (besides  the  President  and  Secretary  ex 
officio.) 

Samuel  Rolfe Portland. 

Charles  S.  Pope Manchester. 

Andrew  S.  bawyer Cape  Elizabeth. 

For  member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  *Z.  A.  Gilbert,  East 
Turner. 

For  Trustees. 
Androscoggiti. . . .      D.  J.  Briggs,  South  Turner. 

Aroostook . .  ...••  Henry  Tilley,  Castle  Hill. 

Cumberland Henry  M.  Chase,  North  Yarmouth. 

Fratiklin S.  R.  Leland,  Farmington. 

Hancock C.  G.  Atkins,  Bucksport. 

Kennebec W.  P.  Atherton,  Hallowell. 

Knox Charles  H.  Jones,  Warren. 

Lincoln H.  J.  A.  Simmons,  Waldoboro. 

Oxford N.  T.  True,  Bethel. 

Penobscot S.  C.  Harlow,  Bangor.  ' 

Piscataquis*  ....  H.  A.  Robinson,  Foxci'oft. 

Sagadahoc J-  H.  Kimball,  Bath. 

Somerset Galen  Hoxie,  North  Fairfield. 

Waldo J.  W.  Lang,  Brooks. 

Washington  ....  H.  A.  Sprague,  Charlotte. 

York John  Hanscom,  Saco. 

•To  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  George  B.  Saw;  er,  who  was  elected 
t  the  last  Winter  meeting  and  resigned  at  this  meeting. 
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For  County  Committees, 
under  the  vote  passed  at  the  winter  meeting  February  27-8,  1878  : 
Androscoggin..  .     D.  W.  Pulsifer,  East  Poland. 

Aroostook Cohunbus  Hayford,  Maysville. 

Cumberland Edward  K.  Whitney,  Harrison. 

Fratiklin Lyman  F.  Abbott,  Wilton. 

Hancock No  Choice. 

Ken7iebec Alfred  Smith,  Monmouth  ;  R.  H.  Gardiner, 

Gardiner. 

Knox Elmas  Hoffses,  Warren,  (P.  O.  Waldoboro'.) 

Lincoln C.  R.  Rice,  Whiteheld. 

Oxford J-  J-  Towle,  Carthage. 

Pe7iobscot John  L.  Leighton,  Garland. 

Piscataquis H.  L.  Leland,  Sangerville. 

Sagadahoc John  A.  Riggs,  North  Georgetown. 

Sojnerset S.  T.  Whittier,  Athens. 

Waldo Horace  Muzzy,  Searsmont. 

Washington  ....     No  Choice. 

Tork Edmund  J.  Yoi  ng,  Acton. 

On  motion  of  Joseph  Taylor,  voted  unanimously,  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  be  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Mr.  Z.  A. 
Gilbert,  for  his  long  and  efficient  services  as  President. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  and  hereby  are 
tendered  to  the  Mayor  and  officers  of  the  city  of  Lewiston,  also  to 
the  several  railroad  companies  of  the  State  for  facilities  afforded  in 
aid  of  the  present  exhibition. 

Voted,  That  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  Winter  Meeting 
be  referred  to  the  determination  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Voted,  That  the  annual  reports  of  the  officers  be  presented  at 
the  Winter  Meeting. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  in  Wiscasset 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December  next. 


At  Wiscasset,  December  4,  1878,  the  Society  met  pursuant  to 
adjournment,  and  the  meeting  then  adjourned  to  January  8,  1879, 
and  thence  to  February  12,  1879,  at  the  same  place  ;  when  the 
reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Executive  Committee  for  1878,  were 
presented,  and,  it  having  been  found  impracticable  to  fix  upon  a 
time  and  place  for  holding  a  Winter  Meeting,  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1878. 


CHARLES  S.  POPE,  Treasurer, 

In  Account  loith  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society. 
Dr. 

To  cash  in  the  treasury,  January  1, 1878 $167  35 

amount  received  from  the  State,  bounty  for  1877..  500  00 

"            •'■        for  donated  premiums  of  1877...  30  50 

"            *'        of  life  members 50  00 

"            "        of  annual  members 90  00 

"           "        from  sale  of  tickets  at  annual  ex- 
hibition    214  73 

''            "        from  sale  of  fruit  at  annual  ex- 
hibition    2  00 

'             "        for  use  of  tables  in  hall 3  00 

''            "        for  interest  on  permanent  fund.  • .  18  90 

*'■            "        on  temporary  loan 275  00 

"            "        of  James  Vick  j^for  special  prem- 
iums, 1878 40  00 


$1,391  48 


Cr. 

By  paid  loan  of  1877 #250  00 

"       interest  on  loans 14  98 

"       ordersof  Executive  Committee,  drawn  in  "78  335  07 

"               "                "                "              prior  to  '78  98  36 

"       J.  Vick's  special  premiums  for  1878 40  00 

"       on  account  of  premiums  of  1877 366  50 

"              "             "             "              1878 247  00 

By  cash  in  treasury,  December  31,  1878 39  57 

$1,391  48 

CHAPtLES  S.  POPE,  Treasurer, 
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Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  year  1878. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society : 

The  Executive  Committee  hereby  report  that  tliey  have  examined  the 
account  of  the  Treasurer,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1878,  and 
have  found  the  same  to  be  correctly  stated  and  properly  vouched. 
They  have  drawn  orders  on  the  Treasurer  during  the  year  as  follows : 

For  outstanding  bills  of  1877 $11  50 

Expenses  of  Winter  Meeting,  1878 40  07 

Expenses  of  annual  exhibition,  1878 243  61 

Miscellaneous  expenses 39  89 

$335  07 

The  items  of  expenditure  embraced  in  the  foregoing  orders,  are : 

Bills  of  exhibition  of  1877 $11  50 

Postage,  express,  &c 45  20 

Printing  and  stationery,  &c 72  20 

Stenographic  report  of  Winter  Meeting 10  00 

Janitor  at  W^inter  Meeting 4  00 

Labor  and  materials  at  annual  exhibition 100  18 

Travelling  expenses  of  ofHcers , 91  99 

$335  07 

Showing  a  reduction  of  expenses,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
of  $1(J5  10. 

'J'he  officers  have,  as  heretofore,  received  no  compensation,  except  for 
actual  expenses  incurred  in  attending  to  the  business  of  the  Society. 

Statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1878 : 

Assets. 

Cash  in  the  treasury $39  57 

on  deposit,  (permanent  fund,) 420  00 

Accrued  interest  on  same 5  25 

Amount  due  from  the  State  for  1878 500  00 

Property  owned  by  the  Society,  estimated 100  00 

$1,064  82 

I 
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Liabilities. 


Amount  clue  on  temporary  loans $415  00 

of  orders  draws  and  unpaid 102  53 

of  unpaid  premiums  of  1878 184  25 

of  permanent  fund 420  00 

due  to  same  for  life  membership  fee? 100  00 

of  bills  not  rendered,  estimated 21  59 

$1,243  37 

Excess  of  liabilities  (including  permanent  fund,)  over  assets  $178  55. 
By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

GEORGE  B.  SAWYER,  Secretary. 
WiSCASSET,  Feb.  12,  1879. 


MEMBERS   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 
Including  all  Names  Registered  up  to  Feb.  12,  1879. 

Note. — Any  errors  or  changes  of  residence  should  be  promptly 
reported  to  the  Secretary.  Members  will  also  confer  a  favor  by  furnish- 
ing the  Secretary  with  their  full  christian  names  where  initials  only  are 
given. 

LIFE  MEMBERS. 

Atherton,  H.N Hallowell 

Atherton,  W.  P Hallowell 

Atkins,  Charles  G Bucksport 

Atwood,  Fred Winterport 

Burr,  John Freeport 

Carter,  Otis  L Etna 

Chase,  Henry  M North  Yarmouth 

Clark,  Eliphalet Portland 

Crafts,  Moses Auburn 

Crosby,  William  C Bangor 

Rocher,  Peter Waterville 

Dirw^anger.  Joseph  A - Portland 

Dyer,  Milton Cape  Elizabeth 

Emerson,  Albert Bangor 

Farnsworth,  B.  B Portland 

Frost,  Oscar  F Monmouth 

er,  Robert  H Gardiner 

Gilbert  Z.  A,  , East  Turner 
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Godfrey,  John  E Bangor 

Harlow,  S.  C Bangor 

*  Harris,  N.  C Auburn 

Hersey,  T.  C Portland 

Ingalls,  Henry Wiscasset 

Jewett,  George Portland 

Low,  Elijah. Bangor 

Low,  S.  S Bangor 

McLaughlin,  Henry Bangor 

Metcalf,  M.  J Monmouth 

Moore,  William  G Monmouth 

Morton,  Will.  E Alien's  Corner 

*  Noycs,  Albert Bangor 

Pope,  Charles  S Manchester 

Pulsifer,  D.  W Poland 

Richardson,  J.  M Greene 

Roak,  George  M Auburn 

Robinson,  H.  A Foxcroft 

Rolfe,  Samuel Portland 

Sawyer,  Andrew  S Cape  Elizabeth 

Sawyer,  George  B Wiscasset 

Smith,  Alfred Monmouth 

Smith,  Henry  S Monmouth 

Starrett,  L.  F Warren 

Stetson,  Isaiah Bangor 

Strattard,  Mrs.  A.  B Monroe 

Swectser,  S.  R Cumberland  Centre 

Taylor,  Joseph Belgrade 

Thomas,  William  W.  Jr Portland 

Tilton,  William  S Chelsea 

Varney ,  James  A North  Vassalboro' 

Vickery,  James Portland 

Wade  Patrick Portland 

*  Weston,  James  C Bangor 

Whitney,  Edward  K Harrison 

Woodman,  George  W Portland 

♦Deceased. 
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ANNUAL   MEMBERS 
Including  only  those  who  have  paid  dues  for  the  year  1878,  or 
in  advance  for  1879  : 

Andrew^s,  Geo.  H Monmouth 

Allen,  B.  E Greene 

Ayer,  Daniel North  Vassalboro' 

Bradford,  A.  E Turner 

Bickford,  I.  C » Lew^iston 

Berry,  A.  B Auburn 

Blossom,  L.  H Turner 

Blanchard,  Wm.  E Cumberland  Centre 

Blanchard,  Fenwick Cumberland  Centre 

Brackett,  Mrs.  N.J Lew^iston 

Briggs,  D.  J South  Turner 

Cumston,  Charles  M Monmouth 

Clough,  George  M Monmouth 

Carey,  Francis Turner 

Chipman,  James Poland 

Chipman,  A.  B Poland 

Coburn,  J.  G Lewiston 

Daw^es,  S.  H Harrison 

Day,  Hersey Lewiston 

Fernald,  Granville Harrison 

Fuller,  A.  J Bath 

Fogg,  George  W Monmouth 

Farrar,  David Lewiston 

Farr,  Loring Manchester 

Gerrish,  O.  K Portland 

Garcelon,  C.  C Lewiston 

Goddard,  C.  W Portland 

Guild,  Samuel Augusta 

Hoxie,  Galen North  Fairfield 

Ham,  John  L Lewiston 

Hodgkins,  Eli Greene 

Hoftses,  Elmas Warren 

Johnson,  Isaac  A Auburn 

Leland,  S.  R Farmington 

Litchfield,  L.  K Winthrop 

Longley,  Mrs.  J.  P Lewiston 

Leighton,  John  L Garland 
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Marshall,  Isaac  N New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Muzzy,  Horace Searsmont 

Miller,  James  H Lewiston 

Nealey,  A.  B Lewiston 

Perkins,  L.J Deering 

Parker,  B.  F Livermore  Falls 

Percival,  Joseph Waterville 

Prince.   Rufus Turner 

Parker,  F.  W Lewiston 

Parker,  Henry  D Livermore  Falls 

Pennell,  William  D Lewiston 

Pulsifer,  A.  D Poland 

Phillips,  Mrs.  R.  N Auburn 

Robbins,  C.   S Winthrop 

Randall,  T.  P East  Auburn 

Robinson,  E.  C Cape  Elizabeth 

Ross,  A Auburn 

Rogers,  Frank  S Portland 

Stanley,  Charles Winthrop 

Shaw,  S.  W Minot 

Stinchfield,  O.  D Lewiston 

Tilley,  Henry Castle  Hill 

True,  N.  T Bethel 

Tinkham,  A.  W ■,... North  Monmouth 

Towle,  J.  J South  Carthage 

True,  Horace South  Turner 

Vickery,  John Auburn 

Whittier,  Silas  T Cornville 

Woodward,  F.  M Winthrop 

Woodward,  Z.  C. Minot 

Wood,  S.  S Lewiston 

Wilson,  John Cumberland 

Young,  Edmund  J Acton 


